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By 

B. Pba-Shad, D.Sc., F.R.S.E., F.B.A.8.B., F.N.I., Director, 
Zoological Survey of India, Calcutta. 
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1. Preface. 

I About the end of November 1936 the Executive Committee 
of the Indian Science Congress Association invited me to act as 
the general editor of a book entitled ‘ The Progress of Science 
in India diiring the past twenty-five years which, together with 
some other publications ^ was to be issued in commemoration of 
the Silver Jubilee Session of the Congress. The Executive Commit- 
tee had decided that the volume should consist of 16 chapters and 
had already issued invitations to a number of specialists in difierent 
parts of the country to contribute the various chapters. It was 
the intention of the Executive Committee of the Bidian Science 
Congress Association to have the volume ready for the Silver Jubilee 
Session of the Indian Science Congress in January 1938, but this 
was found impo.ssible.® It took some time to arrange various details 
^ such as the format of the publication, the size of the volume and the 
' limits of the various chapters, and it was not till really in January* 
1937 that general instructions in regard to the contributions to the 
projected volume could be issued to the authors of the various 
chapters. 


> .A volume entitled ‘ An Outline of the Field Sciences of India ’ under 
the editorship of Rni Bnhodiu'Dr. S. L.Hora was published in November 1937. 
j - Tire manuscript for the last chapter was not received till after tho 
middle of April, 193S. 


( V ) 
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“Congress Association ■would have served to describe briefly but 
concisely the development of Indian Science duiing this very 
momentous quarter of a century. 

In the following pages I have tried to give a brief account of 
the organization and growth of EngUsb education in India, and 
traced the development of the scientific work in the country from 
about the. beguining of the nineteenth century to the foundation 
•of the Indian Science Congress Association in 1914. In a later 
section is given a brief survey of the main advances in different 
sciences as treated in Chapters II — ^XVIII of this book. 

It is my pleasant duty to express my indebtedness to the 
“General Secretaries of the Indian Science Congress Association, 
Dr. J. N. Mookerjee and IMr. W. D. West, for their kind help and 
advice at aU times, and to the authors of the various chapters for 
their co-operation, which alone has made it possible to publish this 
volume in such a short time. I am also grateful to Sir Le-wis 
Eermor, E.R.S., formerly Director, Geological Survey of India, 
for reading through the Litroductory Chapter and making valuable 
suggestions ; his recent re'views of the progress of Science in India 
have also made my task much lighter. 

Messrs. K. N. Das and K. N. Bagchi of the Zoological Survey 
of India have helped materially in the preparation of the matter for 
the press. My thanks are also due to Messrs. P. Knight and K. A. 
EUis of the Baptist Mission Press for advice in regard to technical 
details and for carrying out the work of printing so efficiently and 
expeditiously. 

II. Oegahization and Geowth of Engmsh Edtjoation 

IN India. 

To get a correct perspective of the conditions in the early 
years of the present century, when the Indian Science Congress 
was founded, it is essential to have at least a general idea of the 
earlier organization and growth of English education in India, 
and the folio-wing brief survey ^ -will, it is hoped, serve this p*urpose. 

The Board of Directors and the local officers of the East India 
Company in the early days of the British domination in India, 
while ‘ sympathetic towards attempts to re-vive Indian learning .... 
entertained no idea of introducing any system of education ’ into 
the country. In 1781, however, Warren Hastings established 
a Madrasa in Calcutta for the study of ‘ Muhammadan law and such 


1 The above account is based on Sharp and Richey ‘ Selections from 
the Educational Records of the Government of India ' (Calcutta, 1920-22), the 
admirable reviews of the progress of Education and the growth of Educational 
policy in India by Sir H. Vemey Lovett in Chapters VI and XIX of Volume 
VI, The Indian Empire 1858-1918 of ‘ The Cambridge History of India ’, 
(1932) and the chapter on Education in ‘ The Indian Year Book, 1935-36 
(Bombay, 1936). 
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Sevcrnl rliltictillics have pres'enfed llu-msclvcs ns the work 
propercs^ed : tlio nuist serious of these ^vns in reference to the exact 
iimiis of the period of the review. The fir.st session of the Indian 
Science ('oni:re«.s was held in Cnicutta in .Innuary 1914 and tlie 
Iwenly-fifth ineetini: took place in January in:i8. *]3ut this period 
does not correxjjond exactly to the twenty-five j-car.s durin" which 
the ])ro<rre'« f)f Science was to he reviewed iji the work unrler coji- 
ttMn])lati«»n. As a result, the dificront contributors have dealt 
with the progress from 1910 or 1912 onwards to the close of 1937. 
In reijard to the publieation itself it may bo noted that the number 
of ehaf)ler-^ <»f tiu* book has increased from IG to IS, and as very 
few of the contributors found it possible to confine their accounts 
to the limit of .30 printed pn!r<-,<, as oripnally fixed for each chapter, 
the size of the volunu* has increased from the oricinal estimate of 

000 pages to about SUO pages. Since it was decided to allow the 
authors a free hand, they have dealt with their subject.® according 
to tlu'ir own idea®, and owing to the very limited time available 
it has n«)t been jiossible to revise all tlu* contributions together 
to arrangi* the treatment of the general matter, citation of literature 
an<l s(^ forth on a uniform plan ; this would, in mo.st casc.s, have 
entaileil the recasting of the contributions, and inordinately delayed 
t he publieat ion of the work. With a view to expediting the publica- 
tion of the volume, the material for the diflercnt chaptons was sent 
to the press as it was received from the contributors, and variou.® 
clmjjters were arranged not. in any definite sequence, but ns they 
wore ready for jwintinc. While conscious of its shortcomings, 

1 can only hojw. with Virgil, that it will not be a case of */6i omnis 

Inhor', and that the volume will, at least, provide the basis 
for a more detailed and critical review of the progrc.ss of Science 
in India at some later date. 

A work that covers in some 800 i)nge.s so va.st a field as the . 
I)rogress of all scicncc.s, both pure and applied, in India during the 
jiast twenty-five years is apt to be either a historical text-book 
or a series of essay.®. In neither instance can it be a full narrative 
of events, nor would it bo possible within the limits of such a volume 
even to review adequately all the work that has been carried out. 
This publication may bo described ns a series of essays in so far 
as it attempts to analyze the developments in various sciences by 
workers in Universities, in scientific institutes, scientific departments 
of the Government of India and various Provincial Governments 
and other cognate agencies all over the country. ^ It is also a histori- 
cal text-book in so far as it briefly presents in a narrative ^cl 
chronological form the advances in different sciences together 
v'ith short accounts of the work carried out during the penod in 
each of the different branches of Science. To desenbe such a- j 
sketch as the history of the progress of Science in Intha is, on the 
face of it, to be guilty of a misnomer. But apparently no o er 
name suggested to the Executive Committee of the Indian Science 
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Congress Association would have served to describe briefly but 
concisely the development of Indian Science dining this very 
momentous quarter of a century. 

In the following pages I have tried to give a brief account of 
the organization and growth of English education in India, and 
traced the development of the scientific work in tlie country from 
about the beginning of the nineteenth century to the foundation 
of the Indian Science Congress Association in 1914. In a later 
section is given a brief survev of the main advances in different 
sciences as treated in Chapters II — ^XVIII of this book. 

It is my pleasant duty to express my indebtedness to the 
'General Secretaries of the Indian Science Congress Association, 
Dr. J. 21. Mookerjce and Mr. W. D. West, for their kind help and 
advice at all times, and to the authors of the various chapters for 
their co-operation, which alone has made it possible to publish this 
volume in such a short time. I am also grateful to Sir Lewis 
Eermor, F.R.S., formerly Director, Geological Survey of India, 
for reading through the Introductory Chapter and making valuable 
suggestions ; his recent reviews of tlie progress of Science in India 
have also made my task much lighter. 

Messrs. K. N. Das and K. N. Bagchi of the Zoological Survey 
■of India have helped materially in the preparation of the matter for 
the press. My thanks are also due to Messrs. P. Knight and N. A. 
Ellis of the Baptist Mission Press for advice in regard to technical 
details and for carrying out the work of printing so efficiently and 
€xpeditiousl3^ 

II. Oegaitization and Geowth of English Edxioation 

IN India. 

To get a correct perspective of the conditions in the early 
years of the present century, when the Indian Science Congress 
was founded, it is essential to have at least a general idea of the 
earlier organization and growth of English education in India, 
and the following brief survey ' will, it is hoped, serve this p\irpose. 

The Board of Directors and the local officers of the East India 
Company in the early days of the British domination in India, 
while ‘ sympathetic towards attempts to revive Indian learning .... 
entertained no idea of introducing any system of education ’ into 
the country. In 1781, however, Warren Hastings established 
a Madrasa in Calcutta for the study of ‘ Muhammadan law and such 


1 The above account is based on Sharp and Bichey ‘ Selections from 
the Educational Records of the Ghvemment of India ’ (Calcutta, 1920-22), the 
admirable reviews of the progress of Education and the growth of Educational 
policy in India by Sir H. Vemey Lovett in Chapters "VT and XIX of Volume 
VI, The Indian Empire 1858-1918 of ‘ The Cambridge History of India ’, 
(1932) and the chapter on Education in ‘ The Indian Year Boole, 1935-36 ’ 
(Bombay, 1936). 
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other scionccw as wore taaglit. in Muhammadan schools In 1792 
•Jonathan ^ Duncan, Kesident at Benares, obtained permission 
‘ to establish a coUeg(i in the holy city for the preservation and 
cultivation of the laws, literature and religion of the Hindus ’ 
for recovering and collecting books on ‘the most ancient and 
valuable getu.Tal learning and tradition now existing on perhaps 
any part of (ho globe Hefcroncc may also bo made here to the 
schools started and maintained in the eighteenth century bv 
Lutheran Slissionaries in Southern India and by William Carey 
anfl ot her Baptist ^Missionaries at Seramporo in Bengal, 

The int roduction of Western learning into the country in the 
earlier yt-ars, however, was due in Calcutta to the pioneer efforts 
of David Haro and Bam iMolmn Boy, who in ISIG established at 
Calcutta a Vuhidlmjn- (home of learning) for the ‘tuition of sons 
of respectable Ifindu parents in the liingiish and Indian languages 
and in Kurojwan niul A‘<intic science anti litoralure’; its name 
was later changt'd to Hindu College, and finally in 1S55 to Presi- 
dencj' College since when it has maintained its position as the 
premier teaching insfilution of Bengal. The great impetus to the 
introduction of AVeslern learning, however, was due to the Christian 
Jtissionarios who foundetl a Missionary college at Seramporc in 
ISIS, the Wilson School at Bombay in 1834, and the Madras 
Christian College at JIadras in 1837. 

In connection willi the renewal of tiic charter of the East 
India Company in ISIS, .section 43 of the Act ‘empowered the 
government to expend not less than a lakli of rupees on the revival 
and cncourngcmont of learning No real action, however, seems 
to have been taken in the matter though grants were given *to 
two societies formed to promote veniacular education and improve 
indigenous schools In 1S23, however, a ‘ Committee of Pubhc 
Instruction ’ composed of civil servants was appointed to suggest 
measures for * the bettor instruction of the people, and the intro- 
duction of useful knowledge, including the arts and sciences of 
Europe This Committee received the arrears of the grant in 
terms of the Act of 1813, and decided to spend it ‘ on the best 
means of improving the education of the more respectable members 
of Indian sociotj’’ especially those who moke letters their profes- 
sion With this end in view, they started a few schools for 
teaching English, English classes in certain Oriental colleges and 
mado available by printing in Sansloit, Persian and Arabic 
both original works and translations of some English books on 
Mathematics, etc. But the Committee soon found that there was an 
incessant and ever-increasing demand for the teaching of the English 
language, which could hardlj’' be met by the means at its disposal. 
Paced with these difficulties, the Committee split into two parties, 
the older Orientalist and a younger English party. The former 
wanted to follow a policy of engrafting European education on 
the indigenous S 5 ^stem, wliile the latter proposed to devote all 
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available funds to imparting ‘through the medium of English, 
the literary and scientific information necessary for a liberal educa- 
tion. Altliough for some time the knowledge so convej’^ed would 
be confined to a limited circle, it would soon penetrate to the outer 
community* through the channel of a new vernacular literature 
This doctrine "became famous as ‘ the filtration theor}'' 

Following the policj^ laid domi by Lord Bentinck in 1835, 
which was based mainly on Macaulay’s famous minute,^ the 
government, while observing neutrality in religious matters, decided 
to establish secondary schools and colleges iji the country in which 
education was to be imparted through the medium of English, 
and instituted a policy of subsidizing private educational institutions 
by giving them grants-in-aid. Greater freedom of the press was 
established by Charles ]\Ictcalfe in 1830 and in 1837 English replaced 
Persian as the language of the law courts. In ]8‘12, the Committee 
of Public Instruction was replaced bj’’ a Council of Education 
with a few non-official Indians as members. The most momentous 
step for encouraging English education in the countey, however, 
was the dictum of Lord Hardinge’s Government ip 18M that pre- 
ference for public service would be given to candidates with a- 
knowledge of the English language. 

A further epoch in Indian educational history was marked by Sir 
Charles Wood’s despatch in 1854, in which ‘ the old idea that educa- 
tion imparted to the higher classes would filter dovm to the lower 
classes was discarded ’, and the Government were required to create 
‘ a properly articulated scheme of education, from the primary 
school to the university ’. This resulted in the creation of Depart- 
ments of Public Instruction in different provinces for the efficient 
inspection of all educational institutions, ‘ beginning with the 
humblest elementary institution and ending with the university ’. 
These departments were under the Central Government but, in 


1 The detailed minute by the Hon’ble T. B. Macaulay, dated 2nd Pebru- 
aiy 1835, is published in the “ Selections from Educational Becords ”, Fart 
I, 1781-1895, edited by H. Sharp, pp. 107-117 (Calcutta, 1920). The relevant 
part of the minute referred to above runs as follows : 

‘ To sum up what I have said. I think it clear that we are not 
fettered by the Act of Parliament of 1813, that we are not fettered by 
any pledge expressed or implied, that we are free to employ our funda 
as wo choose, that we ought to employ them in teaching what is best 
worth knowing, that English is better worth knowing than Sanscrit 
or Arabic, that the natives are desirous to be taught English, and are- 
not desirous to be taught Sanscrit or Arabic, that neither as the languages 
of law nor as the languages of religion have the Sanscrit and Arabic 
any peculiar claim to our encouragement, that it is possible to make 
natives of this country thoroughly good English scholars, and that 
to this end our efforts ought to be directed ’. 

‘ * * * * * We must at present do our best to form 

a class who may be interpreters between us and the millions whom we 
govern — a class of persons Indian in’ blood and colour, but "Rnglicii 
in tastes, in opinions, in morals and in intellect ’. 
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1871, their control was transferred to the various Provincial Govern- 
ments. The despatch also outlined a seheme for the foundation 
of a university S 3 ^stem in the eountry and, as a result, three univer- 
sities were founded at Calcutta, Bombaj’^ and Madras in 1857, 
while the Universities of Punjab and Allahabad were established in 
1 882 and 1887 respectively. All the five universities were of the 
affiliating type and their energies %TOre directed niainl 3 ’'to examining 
the daily growing numbers of students who presented themselves 
for various examinations and degrees ; they were not, therefore, 
in anj’^ waj^ either centres of teaching or of research. Most of the 
schools and colleges in different parts of the country did not 
teach science, while the staffs of the few that did, had to devote 
their entire attention to teaching and could hardly be expected to 
play anj’^ part for the advancement of learning by original work. 

To review the working of the universities Lord Curzon’s Govern- 
ment appointed a Universities Commission in 1902, which resulted 
in the passing of the University Act of 1904. The objects of this 
Act were to tighten up control on the part of the Government 
over the universities and, in their turn, of universities over schools 
and colleges. The universities were further given the powers for 
panting recognition and inspecting schools and colleges under their 
jurisdiction, though the inspection of schools in actual practice 
was left to the officers of the Departments of Public Instruction. 
The main point of interest of this Act from the point of view of this 
summary, however, is that the universities were given permission 
to undertake direct teaching functions and, subject to Government 
sanction, could make appointments for this purpose ; in practice 
their activities in this direction were, however, to be limited to 
post-graduate work and research. 

The educational policy’’ of the Government of India Avas 
reviewed in two important Government Besolutions, one of 1904 
and the second of 1913. The Besolution of 1904 was very com- 
prehensive in character and reviewed the state of education 
throughout the country in all its departments. It resulted in the 
next few j’^ears in the assignment by the Central Government to 
the Provinces of large grants mainly for higher, technical and 
elementary education. The Resolution of 1913 which followed 
the separation of education from the control of the Home Depart- 
ment of the Government of India to an independent Department 
of Education in 1910, advocated inter alia ‘ the establishment of 
additional but smaller universities of the teaching type ; it reaffirmed 
the policy of reliance on private effort in secondary education : it 
recommended an increase in the salaries of teachers and an 
improvement in the amounts of • grants-in-aid ; and it insisted 
oh proper attention being paid to the formation of character in the 
education given to scholars of all grades. It further discussed 
the desirability of imparting manual instruction and instruction 
in hygiene ; the necessity for medical inspection ; the provision 
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of facilities for researcli ; the need for the staffing of the girls’ 
schools women teachers and the expansion facilities for the 
training of teachers. The policy outlined in 1913 materially 
accelerated progress in the provinces, but the educational develop- 
ments foreshadowed were in many cases delayed owing to the 
•effects of the Great War i.’ As a result of this policy and the 
efforts of educationalists all over the country thirteen new univer- 
sities, viz., Benares Hindu University, Mysore, Patna, Osmania, 
Aligarh Muslim University, Rangoon, Luclmow, Dacca, Delhi, 
Hagpur, Andhra, Agra and Annamali Universities were established 
in India between the years 1916 and 1929. 

Finally reference may be made to the reports of the Calcutta 
University Commission.published in 1921 and that of the Auxihary 
■Committee of the Indian Statutory Commission on Education in 
1929 which reviewed in detail the position of universities and the 
growth of education in general in the countrj''. 

From the above it will be clear that scientific education in 
India started very late, for though arrangements for the teaching 
of some of the sciences were made in a few schools, colleges and 
special institutions like the medical and engineering colleges from 
1855 onwards, this provision was hardly sufficient for the spread of 
scientific education in the vast continental area of India. After 
the passing of the University Act of 1904, various universities, 
however, were able to arrange for better facilities for the necessary 
teaching staff and requisite laboratories, etc., for the teaching 
of different sciences in the country, and the progress in aU the sciences 
in India during the past quarter of a century has been remarkably 
rapid. Though there are some fundamental defects in regard 
to the arrangements for scientific education in the country, as 
detailed by Dr. Jenkins in Chapter II of this volume, one may hope 
that conditions will continue to improve and that the progress 
■of Science will go hand-in-hand with the general progress of 
education. 

III. Scientific Work up to the end of the 
Nineteenth Century. 

(a) Scientific work in ancient India. 

The contributions to Science by ancient India are to be dis- 
cussed in a separate volume * to be published under the editorship 

1 * The Indian Year Booh, 1935-36,’ p. 366 (Bombay, 1936). 

2 Professor Saha writes that the publication of this volume has been 
■delayed owing to the contributions for all the chapters not having been 
received. Three articles dealing with (1) Ancient Indian Mathematics by 
Air. Avadesh Narayan Singh of the Lucknow University, (2) Ancient Indian 
Astronomy by Dr. Gorakh Prasad of the Allahabad University, (3) Ancient 
Indian Chemistry by Prof. P. Neogi of the Presidency College, Calcutta, 
Lave been received, and it is hoped that as soon as the material for other 
■chapters is received, .it will be possible to publish the volume. 
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of Professor Meghnad Saha, P.R.S., and it is not necessary*, there- 
fore, to make more than a passing reference to the scientific work 
in ^cient India. 

Fermor ^ has summed up the advances of Hindu Science as 
follows : — 

‘ It must not be thought that during the whole of the several millen- 
nia between the early astronomical observations of the Babylonians 
and the introduction of modem science into India by Europeans, Asia 
has been scientifically asleep. The Bjndus and the Arabs have also 
made their contributions. The Hindus in particular made advances 
in mathematical science following on the stimulus to intercourse with 
Emope resultiug from Alexander’s conquest. Amongst these mathe- 
maticians may be mentioned Bhaskara (c. A.D. 1120) for his contributions 
to algebraic notation. I have mentioned this name specially because 
it reappears now amongst modem Indian scientists in the person of the 
Director of the Nizamia Observatory at Hyderabad. All Hindu science 
in India may not date, however, from the introduction of Greek influence. 
For, in a recent paper read before our Society in 1934, Dr. S. L. Hora 
has shown that the ancient Hindus, as revealed in a passage in S^lsruia• 
samhita (o. 300 B.C.), had exact knowledge of the habitats of fishes 
and of the modes of their locomotion, and that Susmta’s knowledge 
of the latter has been rediscovered only in the last few years by zoologists 
in America and En gland. It is known also that the Hjndus had consider- 
able knowledge of medicine and of chemistry as has been summarized 
for the latter in Sir B. C. Ray’s ‘ History of Hindu Chemistry published 
in 1902. Further researches by orientel scholars into old Sanskrit and 
Pali texts may bring to light knowledge of other branches of science 
possessed by the ancient Hindus. Reference may also be made to 
B. N. Seal’s work on ‘ The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus ’, 
London, 1913, in which claims are made on this subject that are not 
accepted in full by all.- Dr. Baini Prasad’s paper ‘ Some Pre-Linnaean 
Writers of Indian Zoology ’ gives information concerning the knowledge 
both of the Hindus and of the Moghals.’ 

‘ It seems likely, indeed, that when the full range of Imowledge 
of the ancient Hindus in the realms of science and mathematics comes 
to be kno-wn, as far as this is possible, it may prove to be partly indigenous 
and pre-Greek and partly based on Greek influence.’ 

In his History of Sanskrit Literature Macdonell ^ remarked : — 

* In Science, too, the debt of Europe to India has been considerable. 
There is, in the first place, the great fabt that the Indians invented 
numerical figures, used all over the world. The influence which the 
decimal system of reckoning dependent on those figures has had not only 
on Mathematics, but also on the progress of ci-vilization in generM, can 
hardly be over-estimated. During the eighth and ninth centuries the 
Indians became the teachers in arithmetic and algebra of the Arabs, 
and through them of the nations of the West. Thus, though we call 
the latter science by an Arabic name, it is a gift we owe to India.’ 

‘ The history of the progress and civilization of that nation 
(the Hindu) ’, however, as Bose ® remarked, ‘ closes -with the end 
of the twelfth centimy. Every work that has the stamp of originalit}’’ 


1 Fermor, L. L. — Year-Book of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. 1, 1935, pp. 14, 15 (1936). 

2 Macdonell, A. A. — A History of Sanskrit Literature, |). 424 (1913). 

3 Bose, P. N. — Gentenary Review of the Asiatic Society of Bengal from 
1784-1883, Pt. m, p. 20 (1885). 
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had been -wiitten before the close of that century.’ Dhar ^ attributes 
the intellectual stagnation in India after the close of the twelfth 
centurj'j among other causes, to the decline of Buddhism under 
whose aegis science and particularly medicine had developed 
considerfibly in the universities and hospitals attached to the 
Buddhist monasteries, to the revival of Bralunanism and ‘the 
zeal shown by neo-Brahmans in discarding and neglecting all 
‘ those things that were cherished b}’ the Buddhists and finally 
to the unsettled state of affairs and lack of security in the country 
residting from repeated foreign invasions and constant changes 
in government. Other factors also probablj' operated to bring 
about such a degeneration of the mental powers of the people who 
had been responsible for great advances in the earlier centurie.s. 
that almost up to the end of the nineteenth century no original 
scientific work of am' importance was carried out by Indians. 

(6) Development of Scientific work in the ISth awl 10th centuries”. 

The revival of the studj' of sciences in India within the last 
two centuries was due to two main agencies, (1) Societies, and (2) 
the scientific officers in various Services and Survey departments 

of the G!overnment of India and Provincial Governments, 

» 

(i) Societies. 

The history of the revival of the study of Sciences in India, 
, particularly on modern lines, began with 
*of Bengal 3^ foundation by Sir William Jones of ‘ The 

Asiatick Society’ (later known as the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal and now the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal) 
in 1784. The objects of this Society were explained by the founder 
as ‘ If now it be asked, what are the intended objects of our enquiries 
within these spacious limits, we answer, Man and Nature ; whatever 
is performed by the one, or produced by the other.* The Society 
fully cairi^d out its ideals during the first century of its existence 
by providing : — 

‘ a commodious house for scholars, the maldng of a library, of a 
collection of ancient coins and medals, of a collection of pictures and 
busts,, and the formation of Archicological, Ethnological, Geological, 
and Zoological collections or Museums. In addition, the Asiatic Society 
had published ^54 volumes of works of various kinds ’. 


1 Dhar, N. R . — The Cultural Heritage of India, IH, pp. 452, 453 (Rama- 
krishna Centenary volumes ; Belur, Calcutta, 1937). 

2 The following review is mainly based on the very detailed treatment of 
the subject in Sir Lewis Eermor’s Annual Address to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal for the year 1934 entitled ‘ The Development of Scientific Research 
in India to the end of the Nineteenth Century ’, published in the Year Book 
of the Aeialic Society of Bengal, Yol. I, 1935, pp. 9-22 (1936). 

3 The name of the Society was changed in 1936 to ‘ The Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal 
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The extensive bibliography of scientific papers published bj’ the 
Society in the Asiatic Researches (Vols. I-XX, 1788-1839) and 
the J ourml ^ of the Societj’- {vide Centenary Review of the Asiatic 
Societj' 1783-1.883, pp. i-xcvi) bears ample testimony to the great 
services rendered to India by this venerable institution in the cause 
of scientific revival. 

From 1884 to 1900 was a period of great activity in the history 
of the Society in so far as biological investigations were concerned. 
The geological work, however, except for a few papers of general 
interest, was published in the official publications of the Geological 
Survej’' of India. 

Zoology . — ^The Indian Museum, Calcutta, which was founded 
in 1866 through the efiorts of the Society, had already attained 
its premier position as the main centre of zoological research in 
India, and the work initiated and carried out by its staff stands 
out pre-eminentlj’’ in the publications of the Asiatic Society.^ 
Atkinson published a large series of notes on Rhynchota ; Moore, 
de Niceville, Wood-Mason and H. J. Elwes on Lepidoptera : Walsh 
on certain spiders that mimic ants ; and various foreign workers 
on different families of insects based mainly on the collections of 
the Indian Museum. Sclater published a paper on the Snakes 
in the Indian Museum collection in 1891, Frank Finn on Birds 
from 1897-1900, and Alcock from 1893 onwards published a series 
of papers on Corals, Actinians, Crustaceans and other marine 
animals. Franlc Finn and Alcock also made interesting contri- 
butions to the Theory of Warning Colours (1896-98). In addition, 
two very important zoological publications printed in the Journal ' 


1 Reference may also be included here to Gleanings in Science, Vols. 
I-Ill (1829-31), which was afterwards absorbed in the Journal of the A siatic 
Society, and India Review and Journal of Foreign Science, Vols. I— Vlii 
(1834-1847) ; both these journals were published at Calcutta. 

2 In the above review are not included various important Zoological 
journals and publications which were published independently of the 
Asiatic Society. Among these may be mentioned ‘ Stray Feathers ’ Vols. 
I-XI edited by Hume (1873-1888), ‘ Journal of the Bombay Natural History 
Society ’ published from 1886 onwards, Marshall’s ‘ Game Birds of India, 
Burma and Ceylon ’ (1879-81), Hewitson and Moore’s ' Indian Lepidoptera’ 

( 1879-88), Marshall and de Niceville ’s ‘Butterflies of India, Burma and Ceylon ’ 
(1882-90), Sterndale’s ‘ Natural History of the Mammalia of India and Ceylon 
(1384). Gate’s ‘Handbook of the Birds of British Burma’ (1883), Murray’s 
‘ Avifaima of the British India ’ (1888-90), ‘ Scientific Results of the Second 
Yarkand Mission ’ (1885-89), and the large number of Descriptive Catalogues 
of the Collections in the Indian Museum, more particularly of the marine 
collections obtaSned by the R.I.M.S. ‘ Investigator ’ published by the 
Trustees of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, since 1887. The most important 
work, however, to which reference has to bo made here was the ‘ Fauna 
of British India ’ series which began to be published by the authority of 
the Secretary of State for Lidia imder the editorship of W. T. Blanford 
from 1888. The first part of the first volume on Mammals appeared in 1888 
and up to 1900. 14 volumes on Mammals, Reptilia and Batrachia, Fishes, 
Moths, Hymenoptera, and Arachnida were published. 
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of the Society deserve special mention. The first was a series 
of Natural Historj’^ Notes on the collections made bj* the Rcj’^al 
Indian Marine Survej’^ ship ‘Investigator’. These notes dealt 
with the zoological and botanical collections and observations 
made by the Surgeon-Naturalists ; though a number of these 
notes was published in foreign journals, a large series of them were 
published in the Journal of the Society from 1885-96. The other 
monumental work entitled ‘ Materials for a Carcinologieal Fauna 
of India ’ published in 6 parts from 1885-1900 by Alcock, still 
remains a standard work on certain classes of marine Crustacea 
of the Indo-Pacific region. 

Botany . — On the Botanical side, mention maj' lie made of 
a series of papers on the Flora of the Malaj' Peninsula published by 
King (1889-96), and a still more valuable series under the title 
‘ Novicise Lidica ’ by David Prain (1889-98). Another very 
valuable series of notes on the parasitic Bust Fungi of the order 
Uredinse was published by Dr. Barclay of the Bengal Medical 
Service (1886-91). Several papers were published by Gamble, 
H. F. Blanford and other authors. 

Anthropology . — ^From 1897 a special part of the Journal 
(Part III) was devoted to the publication of results of anthropologi- 
cal and ethnological work by Bisley, Mitra, Charles, Waddell, 
Weise, Bodding, Peal, Gait, Grierson, Shakespear and others on 
the tribes of India and the customs and habits of the inhabitants 
of different regions. Reference raa3>’ also be made here to Bruce 
Foote’s valuable paper on ‘ Some Neo- and Palseolithic Finds in 
S. India ’ published in 1887. 

Mathematics . — ^The first original scientific contributions bj’’ 
an Indian printed by the Society consisted of a series of three 
important mathematical papers by Asutosh Muldiopadha}’’ (Sir 
Ashutosh Mookerj ee of later years) published in 1 887 . He published 
nine more mathematical papers on Differential Equations in the 
Journal for the three succeeding years (1888-90). The worthy ex- 
ample of Sir Ashutosh bore fruit before long, and from 1894 onwards 
papers by Indians began to appear in fair numbers in the publica- 
tions of the Society. A paper by Dutt on the Method of Treating 
the Properties of the Circle and Analogous Matters was published 
in 1900. 

Physics and Meteorology . — A number of meteorological contri- 
butions, particularly in reference to rainfall, tornadoes, hygrometer, 
etc., by Blanford, Elliot, Pearson, HiU, Pedler and others were 
published from 1884 to 1893. The paper on the Polarization of 
Electric Rays by Double Refracting Crystals by Bose (later Sir 
Jagadis Bose) was pubUshed in 1895. 

Chemistry . — ^Pedler and Waterhouse contributed papers on 
the Volatility of Some .Compounds of Mercury and the Action 
of Light on Silver and its Haloid Compounds. Pedler and Warden 
published a valuable paper on the Toxic Principle of the Axoidse 
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in 1890. In 1894 Ray (later Sir RrafuUa Chandra Ray) read a 
paper on the Chemical Examination of Indian Eood Stuffs, followed 
hy other papers on Mercury Salts from 1898-1900. The chemical 
papers by Nag, Pedler, Bhaduri and Bhaduri (1898), and Mukerjee 
(1900) should also be mentioned. 

Geology . — As noted earlier in this chapter, very few papers of 
geological interest were published by the Society. It is, however, in- 
teresting to note that as early as 1880 P. N. Bose, after obtaining a 
degree in Geology in London, published a paper in the ‘ Quarterly 
Journal of the Geological Society of London ’ in which he described 
some fossd Carnivora from the Siwalik Balls. B!e also wrote a very 
critical account of the progress in Natural Science for the ‘ Centenary 
Review of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ’ and published a number 
of important geological memoirs in the publications of the Geo- 
logical Survey of India to which he was appointed soon after his 
return from England. 

Medical Science . — ^The only medical paper of any importance 
in the Journal of the Society was published in 1900 by Rogers 
(later Sir Leonard Rogers) on the Relation of Water-supply, Water- 
logging and Distribution of Anopheles to the Prevalence of Malaria 
in North Calcutta. This was apparently due to the fact that 
medical papers were published in special medical publications 
such as the ‘ Transactions of the Mescal and Physical Society ’, 
Calcutta (1825-45), ‘ Indian Journal of Medical Science ’, Calcutta, 
started by Grant and Pearson and continued by E. Corbyn (1834-36), 

‘ Indian Aimals of Medical Science ’, Calcutta, (1853-1877), ‘ Madras 
Quarterly Journal of Medical Science ’ (1860-68), ‘ Madras Monthly 
Journal of Medical Science ’ (1870-73), and ‘ Indian Medical 
Gazette ’ published in Calcutta (1866 onwards). The scientific 
work of the medical officers of the Army of India was pubhshed 
in a series of special memoirs entitled ‘ Scientific Memoirs by Medical 
Officers of the Army of India'’ published under the editorship of' 
the Director-General of Indian Medical Service. Twelve volumes 


of this journal, which was started in 1885, were issued up to 1910.^ 
In Madras a Society called the ‘ Madras Literary Society 

Other Sorieties Auxiliary of the Ro3^al Asiatic Society ’ 

of Great Britain and Ireland was started about 


1833. The Society started a journal under the name ‘ Journal 
of Literature and Science but this title was changed to ‘ Madras 
Journal of Literature and Science ’ from 1834 ; the joiumal, which 
was published irregularly, finally stopped in 1894. An Agricultural 
Society of India was founded in Calcutta in 1820 ; in 1823 its name 


1 From 1901 the name of this publication was changed to ‘ Scientific 
Memoirs by OfiScers of the Medical and Sanitary Departments of the Govern- 
ment of India ’ {N.S.), and 60 parts were published up to 1913. The ‘ Indian 
Journal of Medical Desearch ’ started by the Indian Research Fund Association 
in 1912 replaced these separate memoirs and ‘ Faludism ’ which was started 
in 1910 for publication of work dealing with Malaria. 
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was changed to the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, 
and later to Royal Agri-Horticultural Society of India. The origi- 
nal Transactions of the Society are now issued as its Journal and 
Proceedings. PinaUy, niention may be made of the Bombay 
Hatural History Society, which was founded in 1883. Prom 1886 
to date 39 volumes of its well-known Journal of Natural History 
have been issued. Scientific papers have been published in the 
journals of these Societies, and they have rendered useful service 
in the cause of Science by publishing scientific contributions from 
•different parts of India. The special joimnals dealing with medical 
work in India have been referred to above. 


(ii) Services. 

The East India Company did not employ any scientists as 
such, and almost all really scientific work in India was, therefore, 
carried out by medical men. Royal Engineers, and civil or military 
officers interested in science, mainly in their spare time. 

Among the earlier pioneers of the medical profession ^ may be 
mentioned Gabriel Boughton, William Hamilton, 
S^entific De- John Holwell and W. PuUerton, aU of whom 
veys, etc.*’ * made a permanent niche for themselves in 

’ * the history of India by their political, medical 

or literary work’. Prom 1766 onwards, however, the medical 
personnel from Europe was divided ' into a military and a civil 
branch, men no doubt being inter-changeable as ability and circum- 
stances dictated’. Prom 1763 onwards medical services for the 
three presidencies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay were estabhshed, 
and finally came the Indian Medical Service, which, though pri- 
marily a military Service, was able to release the sinplus inilitary 
personnel for employment ‘ in civil medical fabric of medical relief in 
hospitals, dispensaries, jails, asylums, of medical education and of 
■education, whilst it allowed selected officers from this “ scientific ” 
corps to be utilized in organizing many other activities such as 
•chemical examiners’ work, botanical, zoological, and marine survey 
work, work in Opium Department and in the mint ’. Medical re- 
search organization in Incfia dates from 1869 when Drs. Lewis and 
Cunningham were appointed as Special Assistants to the then Sani- 
tary Commissioner with the Government of India, and initiated re- 
searches on diseases like Cholera, Malaria, Beri-Beri, Kala-Azar, etc. 
It was, however, with the creation of a regular Bacteriological 
Department for India with proper laboratory facilities, which was 


1 The account of the medical ser\'ices and ny^dical research organization 
is taken from Col. Graham’s chapter in ‘ The Indian Empire ’ (Calcutta, 
1927), and the reviews of the other Surveys and Departments from Sir Lewis 
Fermor’s Address referred to already. 
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sanctioned in 1900, but which did not start functioning till 1900, 
that medical research organization in India was placed on a regular 
footing. 

The Trigonometrical Survey of the Peninsula of India, estab- 
lished in 1800, was extended as the Great Trigonometrical Survey 
of India in 1818. The Topographical and Revenue surve 3 rs were 
all grouped together under the Surveyor General in India in 1817, 
and were consolidated with the Trigonometrical Survey in 1878 
as the Survey of India. 

The Geological Survey of India was founded in 1851, but 
Geologists had been employed since 1818 for survey work. 

With the foundation of the Calcutta Botanical Gardens (now 
Icnown as the Royal Botanic Gardens) in 1788, it became possible 
to carry on botanical studies in India. The Botanical Survey of 
India was founded in 1889. 

Properly organized zoological research in India dates from the- 
appointment of Edward Blyth as the Curator of the -Museum of 
the Asiatic Societ}’- in 1841. He was succeeded by John Anderson 
in 1865, who, in 1866, on the foundation of the Indian Museum, 
became its first Superintendent with the zoological and archseological 
collections imder his direct charge. Zoological research was carried 
on vigorously under Anderson, Wood-Mason, Alcock and later 
under Annandale, who in 1907 started two zoological journals, 
the Records and Memoirs of the Indian 2Iuseum which materially 
advanced the cause of zoological research in the country. In 1916, 
the Zoological and Anthropological Section of the Indian Musemn 
was converted into the Zoological Survey of India. 

Prom the establishment of the East India Company to 1832, 
when the Indian Navy Department was organized, Hydrographic 
work was a secondary duty of the officers of the Bombay Marine. 
The explorations, however, not only covered the whole of the In(haD 
Ocean but also the Red Sea, the Peirian Gulf and the seas of China. 
The Indian Navy continued the marine surveys up to 1862 when 
it was abolished, and there was no marine survey till 1874 when 
the Indian Marine Survey Department was established. In 1871 
the Council of the Asiatic Society wrote to the Government of In^a. 
urging them to start marine biological investigations in connection 
with' their marine survey work. In 1875 the Indian Coastal Survey 
was established and in the same year was created the post of a 
Singeon-Natmalist to the Marine Smrvey. ^ , 

The post of an Inspector General of Pisheries in India and 
Burma was created in 1870, and Dr. P. Day, a medical man, was 
appointed to it. Dr. Day from 1871—74 carried out extensive 
investigations on the fisheries of the rivers of India and on marine 
fisheries along the entfre coast from Gwadur in Baluchistan to 
Mergui in Tenasserim, and in 1873 published two reports on the 
freshwater and sea fish and fisheries of India. His monumental 
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•work ‘ The Fishes of India ’ was published between 1875-78. 
The Fisheries Department of the Central Government was 
abohshed after Dr, Day’s retirement. 

An Archceological Department under the direction of Sir 
Alexander Cunningham, started in 1862, carried out an extensive 
survey of the monuments and antiquities of Northern India, and 
work on similar lines was carried out in the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies. Detailed research programmes were initiated from 
1885, but the activities of the Department were cmtailed as a 
measure of retrenchment in 1889, and it was not till 1902 that 
archffiological work in aU its branches was again resumed. 

Meteorological observations were carried on from 1796 at the 
Madras Observatory founded in 1792, at Calcutta in the Smvey 
office building from 1824 and in the Ahpore Observatory from 1875 
and in the Colaba Observatory, Bombay, from 1841. In 1862, 
a committee of the Asiatic Society, which was appointed in 1857, 
submitted a scheme for a central authority to direct and collate the 
work of observers all over the country, as a result of which H. F, 
Blanford was appointed the Meteorological Reporter for the whole of 
India in 1875. The title of the head of the Meteorological Depart- 
ment was later changed to Director General of Observatories. 


(iii) Applied Science Institutes. 

‘ In Agriculture provincial Departments of Land Revenue 
and Agriculture, or of Agricultmre alone, were formed towards 
the end of the century ; Bombay (1885), Madras (1889), ShiUong 
(1894), Allahabad and Nagpur (1895) and Bengal (1896), followed 
by the Indian Agricultural Research Institute at Pusa in 1903. 
For Veterinarj’’ work the Imperial Bacteriological Laboratory was 
opened at Poona in 1890, moved to Muktesar in 1893, and the title 
changed to Imperial Institute of Veterinary Research in 1925.’ 

The Haffkine Institute, Bombay, which has developed into a 
well-laiown centre of research in preventive medicine, was started 
in 1899, as the Plague Research Laboratory, but gradually antirabic, 
pharmacological and biochemical researches have been included 
in its actmties. 

The Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science, Calcutta, 
was founded in 1876 by Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar. Up to about 
the end of the first decade of the present century this institution 
helped in the advancement of Science by public lectures and lectures 
in various sciences to supplement the normal college courses, but 
•with Prof. C. V, Raman (later Sir Venliata Raman) making the 
Institute as his headquarters, it developed into one of the for^ost 
centres of pln'sical research in India. 
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IV. Development op SdENTmc Research in India 
IN THE Twentieth Century^. 

With, the beginning of the twentieth century scientific work 
in India began to develop at a fairly rapid rate. In the earher 
years scientific teaching was confined mainly to technical insti- 
tutions such as medical and engineering colleges and such other 
institutions as had the necessary staff and equipment. But scienti- 
fic studies were gradually becoming more and more popular all over 
the country, and of the much larger numbers of Indian students, 
who had by this time started going to Europe for under-graduate 
and post-graduate studies, a fair number took up the study of 
Science in one or other of its branches. Scientific research by 
various scientific Services and Departments of the Grovernment 
was also developing at a rapid rate, and the scientists working in 
different parts of the vast subcontinent of India gradually began 
to feel ‘ the geographical isolation ’ in the case of those who lived in 
places where there were few or no other scientists, and ‘ specialist 
isolation of large numbers of scientists one from another due to 
their specialization’. This resulted in the formation of various 
scientific societies and co-ordinating organizations, all of which 
have materially helped to bring Indian Science to its present 
position. 

Reference has already been made to the universities foimded 

Universities nineteenth century, but none of them, 

as noted above, was a teaching institution, 
i t was only as a result of the provisions in the University Act of 
1904, that a number of them began to undertake direct teaching 
functions, particularly in reference to post-graduate work and 
research. Scientific education also received a special impetus 
from about 1906 onwards when chairs for various sciences were 
created in Government colleges and some private institutions 
throughout the country. 

The Oalcvita University, which played a very important 
role in the promotion of Science, and encouragement, of research, 
deserves special mention. In 1909, provision was made for Post- 
Graduate teaching, and in 1917 all Post-Graduate studies were 
centrahzed in Calcutta. This was rendered possible through the 
munificence of two great men of Bengal, Sir Tarak Nath Palit and 
Sir Rash Behari Ghosh, who created large trust funds to be 
administered by the Calcutta University for the promotion a,nd 
diffusion of scientific and technical education and the cultivation 
and advancement of pure and apphed sciences. With these en- 
dowments the University College of - Science, Calcutta, started in 


1 In the preparation of this section I have drawn freely on Sir Lewis 
Feimor’s Jnaug^ural Address to the ISTational Institute of Sciences of India— 
Proc, Nat. Inst. Sci. India, I, pp. 10-26 (1935). 
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June 1916 Post-Graduate classes in Physics, Chemistry, Applied 
Mathematics and Experimental Psychology ; Applied Chemistry 
and Applied Physics were added in 1919. An endowment from 
Kumar Gm’uprasad Singh of Kliaira enabled the University to 
add two more Chairs to its Post-Graduate teacliing staff, while 
a few special Chairs were also founded out of the reserve funds of 
the University. For this far-sighted policy the Calcutta University 
is indebted to the genius of the great educationalist of India, Sir 
Ashutosh Mookerjee, who, undaunted by opposition, worked hard 
to raise the Calcutta University to the proud position it occupies 
to-day, not onl}'’ as one of the leading universities in India but also 
as one which has done more than any other institution in the 
coimtry for the promotion and advancement of Science. 

Few of the other Indian universities have been so fortunate as 


to obtain such princelj^ endowments from the public for teaching and 
research as Calcutta, but the records of their service in the cause of 
Science are none the less praiseworthy. Several of the universities, 
founded since the Report of the Calcutta University Commission was 
published in 1919, are of the unitary type ; thej*^ are usually localized 
in a single centre and their teaching is condxicted by teachers 
appointed and controlled by them. Even the affiliating univer- 
sities have gradually taken up teaching functions ; almost all of 
them maintain Chairs of Chemistry and Physics and several of 
them have Chairs of Botany and .Zoology as well. Geology, how- 
ever, is taught in three or four universities only. Some uni- 
versities, such as Calcutta, Benares, Bombay, etc., also have some 
Chairs in Applied Sciences. 

Most of the universities of India have flourishing schools 
of research in various sciences and during the past decade a great 
deal of original work of very high quality has emanated from them ; 
they are gradually beginning to fulfil their proper functions not 
only as centres of teaching but also of encouraging and promoting 
original work by their staffs and students. 

During the period under review the Government of India 


Research 

Institutes 


has established a number of very important 
research institutes. The Imperial Agricultural 
Beaearch Institute was founded at Pusa in 1903 


as a result of a generous donation towards part of its cost by an 
American philanthropist, Mr. Henry Phipps. A separate Sugar- 
cane Breeding and Research Station of the Institute has been work- 
ing at Coimbatore since 1912. The Pusa Institute was severely 
damaged by the Bihar earthquake of 1934, and transferred to New 
Delhi in 1936. The Central Besearch Institule for Medical Besearch 
at Kasaidi with its Malaria section, which later developed into the 
Malaria Survey of India, and the Forest Besearch Institute at Dehra 
Dun were started in 1906. The Imperial Dairy Institute, Bangalore, 
was established in 1920 to carry out researches in Dairy Husbandry, 
and develop the dairy industry on proper lines. The All-India 
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Institute of Public Health and Hygiene, Calcutta, which started 
work in 1934, owes its existence to the Rockefeller Foundation, 
which paid for the cost of the site, the building and the equipment 
of the Institute ; the recurring cost of the staff and maintenance is 
home by the Central Government. In addition there are several 
well known research institutions which are maintained and adminis- 
tered by the Provinces. Of Medical institutes in this categorj’^ 
the Haffldne Institute, Bombay, has been referred to already, 
others in chronological order of their foundation are : the King 
Institute of Preventive Medicine, Guindy, Madras (1903) ; Pasteur 
Institute of Southern India, Coonoor (1907) ; King Edward 
VII Pasteur Institute and Medical Research Institute, Sliillong 
(1917) ; and finally the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine (1921), 
which has already established an international reputation in the 
field of medical research. Of the provincial Agricultural institu- 
tions the following, in addition to teaching, carry out original 
investigations : the Agricultural College and Research Institute, 
Coimbatore ; the Agricultural College and Research Institute, 
Lyallpur ; and the Cawnpore Agricultural College. The Irrigation 
Research Laboratories of the Governments of the Punjab, Sind 
and the United Provinces may also be referred to here. The 
Poona Research Laboratory financed by the Government of India 
is to be the nucleus for a Central Station for Irrigation and Hydro- 
dynamic Research of the Central Board of Irrigation constituted 
in 1925. Departmental research sections on similar lines are 
maintained by the Railway Board, Telegraphs, All-India Radio 
and other technical Departments of the Central and Provincial 
Governments. 

In this section are also to be included the Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore, which owes its origin to the genius and 
munificence of Sir J. N. Tata. It was founded in 1911 for advanced 


scientific education and research, supported mainly bj’’ the private 
bequests of the Tata family, supplemented by the grants by the 
Government of India and Mysore State ; the Bose Research Institute, 
Calcutta, founded and endowed by the late Sir Jagadis Bose in 
1917 for post-graduate research ; the Cotton Technological Lobora- 
tory, Bombay, the Institute of Plant Industry at Indore, established 
in 1924 ; the Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta, started in 1931 
for the study of pure and applied statistics and for the encomage- 
ment of research and dissemination of knowledge of these subjects ; 
and the Indian Lac Research Institute, Ranchi, started in 1925. 
The Nutritional Research Institute, Coonoor, maintained by the 
Indian Research Fund Association, has also been working for a 


number of years. 

Sir Lewis Fermor in discussing the development of scientific 
. research in India remarked that in the 20th 

S^ci^e^ * century we have entered on a new stage in 

the development of scientific research in India, 
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a, period characterized by the formation of numerous specialist 
scientific societies and numerous Government research institutes.’ 
The first society was the Mining and Geological Institute of India, 
founded in 1906. The Indian Mathematical Society was started 
in 1907 at Poona as the ‘ Analytical Club ’ but the name was soon 
'Changed to the Indian Mathematical Club ; its oiB&ce at present 
is at ITagpur, but the Society’s journal is published from Madras. 
The Calcutta Mathematical Society was founded in 1908 ; the 
Institution of Engineers (India) was constituted in 1920, with 
its headquarters in Calcutta and branches in several other important 
towns ; the Indian Botanical Society, with peripatetic headquarters, 
in 1921 ; the Indian Psycho-Analytical Society with headquarters at 
•Calcutta in 1922 ; the Indian Chemical Society with its headquarters 
in Calcutta, and the Geological, Mining and Metallurgical Society 
•of India, in 1924 ; the Indian Psychological Association in 1925 ; 
the Society of Biological Chemists, Bangalore, in 1931 ; the Indian 
Physical Society, C^cutta, and the Biochemical Society in 1934 ; 
the Indian Society of Social Science and the Indian Physiological 
Society in 1935 ; and the Indian Anthropological Institute, Calcutta, 
in 1936. Among the societies with more restricted geographical 
scope may be mentioned the Bihar and Orissa Besearch Society, 
Patna (1915) ; Benares Mathematical Society, Benares (1918) ; 
the Anthropological Society, Calcutta (1920) ; the Calcutta Geo- 
graphical Society (1933) and the Botanical Society of Calcutta (1935). 
In 1935, Eermor^ in discussing the development of Science 
_ • <5 urged the great necessity of co-ordinating or- 

orga^ari^s ganizations for scientific work in India as 
follows : — 

‘ With this multitude of new bodies — services, societies, universities, 
research institutes — coming continuously into being, with a resultant 
tendency towards greater and greater specialization and consequent 
isolation of workers, there is an increasing need for organizations directed 
to counteracting fissiparous tendencies so as again to bring men of science 
and other branches of learning back to a common fold providing for a free 
exchange of views ; a result that can be secured either on a compre- 
hensive basis enabling the co-operation of all branches of learning, or 
at least of all branches of science, or upon a compartmental plan in which 
allied groups of sciences are brought together ’. 

‘ At the beginning of this centmy the only organization directed 
to this end in a really comprehensive manner was the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal’. 

The Government of India, in 1902, established the Board, of 
Scientific Advice for the co-ordination of scientific work carried 
out by official agencies. This Board met periodically to discuss 
problems of common interest and published an Annual Beport, 
summarized subject by subject, on the progress of research in 


1 Proc. Nat. Inst. Sci. India, I, p. 13 (1935). 
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India by the Scientific Departments and institutions of the Govern- 
ment. The reports of the Board were communicated tlurough the 
Secretary of State for India to the Royal Society of London, which 
with the help of an Advisory Committee used to advise the Board 
and the Government with valuable suggestions from time to time. 
The activities of this Board were suspended in 1924. Proposals 
for a National Research Council to replace this Board were imder 
consideration for several years, but the scheme has not hitherto 
materialized. 

The Indian Eesearch Fund Associaiion was founded in 1911, 
by the Government of India for the prosecution and assistance of 
research in connection with the causation, mode of spread and 
prevention of diseases. Por the past two decades the i^sociation 
has served not onl}^ as an important co-ordinating agencj’’ for re- 
search in medical and public health problems by all Government 
agencies, but also employs a fairly large staff for special enquiries and 
gives grants-in-aid to various institutions and research workers. In 
connection with its programme of work the Association is guided by 
an annual Medical Research Workers’ Conference which used to 
be held every December in Calcutta ; since 1937 onwards, however,, 
its venue has been transferred to New Delhi. 


The Imperial Council of AgrmiUural Eesearch was constituted 
in 1929, with substantial annual grants from the Government of 
India as a result of the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture. Out of these grants the Council allocates funds 
for Agricultural and Veterinary enquiries throughout the country 
and holds periodical meetings for considering the reports and 
allocating the available funds. There are also two auxiliary Com- 
mittees of the Imperial Council, viz., the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee constituted in 1921, and financed by a cess of two annas 
a bale on all cotton produced in India ; and the Indian Central 
Jute Committee constituted in 1937, and financed from the Central 
Revenues. These Committees have been constituted for arranging 
agricultural, technological and economic research in connection 
with the improvement of cotton and jute crops in the country 
and the factors connected with the marketing of the products. 
They are also concerned with the production and distribution of 
improved qualities of seed. 

Privately endowed Associations of a similar nature are the 
Indian Lac Cess Committee, the Indian Coffee Cess Committee, 
and the Indian Tea Association at Tocklai in Assam. These three 


Committees have helped materially, by research and propaganda, 
in improving the standards of lac; coffee and tea. 

Up to almost 1930 the only literary and scientific society of 
an aU-India status was the Asiatic Society of 
./^de^es Bengal, Calcutta. Ever since its foundation this 
Society, as has been described above, has done 
yeomen service in the advancement’ of both Arts and Sciences. 
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Id 1930, the Uniial Prorincf-fi Acadcmij of Science^ wns fonnclccl 
at Allahabad to provide for the meeting of .‘stndents of all branches 
of sciences in Xorthern India. It was renamed the Xational 
Academy of Sciences. India in 193(5. 

The ImUan Academy of Scknrr.i!, Bangalore, was started 
in 193-1. with a view to holding regular meetings for reading and 
discussion of original seienlilic contributions and for arranging 
.symposia on subjects ofsjiecial intere.st. Iji addition the Academy 
provides in it.s Proceedings a vahiahlo agency for the publication 
of ])apcrs without delay : these are issued every month in two 
parts, (i) Physical and ^lathematieal Scries, and (ii) Biological 
Series. 

The yaiional Instilnir of fUcknccs of India, with its hendc|uarlcrs 
at Calcutta, owes its existence ^ to the need keenly felt by scientific 
men all over the country for a body which cnultl co-ordinate the 
work of variou.s scientific societies, institutions, and flovernmcnt 
Scientific Dejiartments and Serviec.s lhrougho\jl the country. 
With this end in view a special Committee was n])pointcd at the 
Bombay fleeting of the Indian Science Congress Association in 
193-1. This Committee submitted detailed proposals for considera- 
tion by the Calctitta Session of the Indian Science Congress in 1935 
and ns a result the Xational Institute of Sciences was inaugurated 
in Calcutta on 7th Jamiary, 1935. Its programme of work was 
outlined ns : — 

‘ (a) The promotion of natural knowledge in India including its 
practical application to problems of national welfare. 

(b) To effect co-ordination Ijctwcen scientific academies, societies. 

institutions, and Government scientific departments and 
6cr\’ices. 

(c) To act ns a body of scientists of eminence for the promotion 

and safeguarding of the intorosts of scientists in India ; and 
to represent intemationnlly the scientific work of India. 

(d) To act through properly constituted National Committees 

in which other learned acndemies and societies .will bo 
associated, as the National Bcsearch Council of India, 
for undertaking such scientific work of national and inter- 
national importance ns the Council may bo called upon to 
perform by the public and by Government. 

(c) To publish such proceedings, journals, memoirs and trnns- 
aetions, and other publications ns may be found desirable. 

{/) To promote and maintain a liaison between Science and Letters. 

(<j) To secure and manage funds and ondonments for the promo- 
tion of Science. 

(7i) To do and perform all other acts, matters, and things that may 
assist in, conduce to, or bo necessary for the fulfilment of 
the abovemontioned aims and objects of the Institute.’ 


1 Por further details in connection with the history and foundation 
of the National Institute reference may bo made to Proc. Nat. Inst. Set. 
India, I, pp. 30-46 (1935). 
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The isolation of scientific workers in India and the almost 
entire absence of scientific societies in India 
Simonsen of Madras and Prof, 
elation ’• MacMahon of Lucloiow, in 1911, to propose 

the formation of an Association analogous to the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science. The replies 
received to the appeal of the sponsors made it clear that there 
was a general consensus of opinion in favour of starting an asso- 
ciation of this type, and in 1912, therefore, a Committee of 
17 foremost men of Science in India was selected to arrange for 
the holding of the first meeting. The Asiatic Society of Bengal 
was asked to undertake the management of the proposed Indian 
Science Congress,” and the first meeting was held in the rooms of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal at Calcutta on January 15-17, 1914, 
with Sir Ashutosh Muldiopadliyajm as its first President. The 
first session of the Congress consisted of six sections. Chemistry, 
Physics, Geology, Zoologj% Botany and Ethnography, and about 
35 original papers were read. The annual sessions of the Con- 
gress last for one week and following the plan of its model, the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, the venue 
of its meetings is changed from one city to another. The second 
to seventh meetings of the first circuit were held Jfrom 1915-20 at 
Madras, Lucknow, Bangalore, Lahore, Bombay and ITagpur. The 
eighth to fourteenth sessions of the second circuit were held from 
1921-27 at Calcutta, Madras, Luclmow, Bangalore, Benares, Bombay 
and Lahore, and the tliird circuit sessions from 1928-34 were held 
at Calcutta, Madras, Allahabad, Nagpur, Bangalore, Patna, and 
Bombay. The first three sessions of the fourth circuit were held 
at Calcutta, Indore and Hyderabad from ■ 1935-37, and the Silver 
Jubilee Session, the fourth session of the fourth circuit, was held 
at Calcutta in 1938 from January 3-9. At the Jubilee Session 
of the Congress there were 13 sections (Mathematics and Physics, 
Chemistry, Geology, Geography and (leodesy. Botany, Zoology, 
Entomology, Anthropology, Agriculture, Medical Research, Veteri- 
nary Research, Physiology and Psychology) as compared to 6 in 
1914, while the number of papers communicated to the different 
sessions increased from about 35 in 1914 to over 800 in 1938 ; 
in addition there were 22 discussions in individual sections and 
10 joint discussions of various sections. This meeting was a joint 
session with the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. A very representative delegation of members of the 


1 A special volume by Prof. S. P. Agharkar on the history of the Indian 
Science Congress Association will be issued at a later date. 

2 The name Indian Science Congress was adopted in view of there being 
already in existence in Calcutta an Indian Association for the Cultivation of 
Science with objects entirely different from those of the proposed Association. 
In 1935 the name of the Congress was changed to Indian Science Congress 
Association. 
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British Association and also scioiilifio workers from otlier jiarts 
•of the world attcnd<*d this session. The great sueeess of the Science 
Congress is proved, if any proof is needed, hythe largo number 
of scientists from all parts of India who now attend its sessions 
■and the size, of the annual volume of its Proc^'ffling.f. The organi- 
zation lias ])rovcd of very great value in jiromoting inlereourso 
between the scientists of all parts of India, and there can be no 
■doubt of its services in the cause of the advancement of Science. 

In the following pages I give .short .stimmaries ’ of the advances 
in various sciences in India " as detailed in Chapters II-XVIII of 
the volume. 


Dr. Jenkins (pp. 1-17) considers the arrangements for scientific 


Scientifle 

Education 


education in India to be far from satisfactory. 
.Scientific education, if imjiarted on projU'r 
line.s, must bo 'a nat\iral eidtural educational 


asset’, and give ‘ the foundation on which a satisfactory practical 
scheme of life can bo -built.’ The fir.st issue, is e(msidered by the 


author to bo the ‘ more fundamentally imjiortiint aspect of scientific 
training ’ for which a good foundation can only be laid in the schools. 
After discu.ssing the unsatisfactory nature of scientific education 
in the schools in the dilTeront provinces, Dr. Jenkins puts 
forward a very strong plea for the provision of necessary facilities 
for the toaehing of science, including training of sc*ienee teaeher.s 
and the provision of laboratory equipmeid. in the Middle jmd High 
schools. The question of the curricula for scientific teaching is 
discussed, and stress is laid on the fact that Arithout. a ‘satisfac- 


tory foundation training in the scientific principles and in the 
■olomontary branches it will be impossible for the universities to 
achieve reasonably good results and provide teaching t.hat is really 
of the university standard’. In this connection reference is also 
made to the lowering of the ‘ ago limit ’ for admission to the univer- 
sities. In regard to higher education. Dr. Jenkins comments 
on the remarkable quantitative expansion of scientific education 
in colleges, and considers the facilities available for the teaching 
of the largo number of students with an inadequate pro-univcrsil.y 
preparation far from suiTicicnt. Ho favours t.ho Three Years 


Honours course and suggests that the course for the Pass Degrees 
also should extend to 3 years. The different standards for similar 


examinations in various tmiversitics are commented on, and 


attention is directed to the lack of correlation of subjects for various 
Degree examinations in certain universities. Post-graduate studies 


' Tlio above suinmarica aro based on the accounts of the various conli-i- 
butors and do not necessarily represent the views of llio ISditor. 

2 The Section entitled ‘ The Pursuit of Scionee ’ in Vol. Ill of The Cultural 
o/ Jndta (Ramakrisbna Coni onnry Volumes, Bolur, Calcutta, 1937), 
deals among other subjects with Mathematics in Modern India ; Botanv 
in India — ^Past and Present ; India’s contribution to Chemical Knowledge'; 
and India’s contribution to Modem Physics. 
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have developed in most Indian universities at a very rapid rate on 
the lines of the scheme devised by the late Sir Ashiitosh Mookerjee 
for the Calcutta University, and as a result, according to the author, 
‘ the volume of research work which is now being done is reniiarkable 
considering the unsatisfactory nature of school and college education 
and the financial resources of the different educational institutions.*^ 
Dr. Jenkins concludes bj*^ stating that ‘ much has been done, but 
that much remains to be done ’ and progress, rapid as it has been,, 
will be still more rapid and effective ivith (1) the reorganization 
of secondary school systems so as to guarantee a sound fundamental 
education and preliminary scientific training, (2) the reorganization 
of university studies so as to guarantee a sound knowledge of all 
the fundamental sciences to serve as a foundation for advanced 
scientific study and research in any branch, (3) the co-operation of 
industrial and commercial firms in connection with research 
activities in various directions, and (4) securing endowments for 
research in the pure sciences which have no immediate direct 
commercial applications. 

In reviewing Mathematical Research in India (pp. 18-43), 
Principal Sen refers to the pioneer works of 
Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee on Differential Equa- 
tions carried out during the eighties of the last century and of 
Dr. Ganesh Prasad in various branches from 1900-1935. The 
outstanding figure in the field of Indian mathematics in modem 
times was Srinivasa Ramanujan, whose rise to fame provides a 
romantic touch to the matter-of-fact atmosphere of scientific- 
research. Born of poor parents, his educational career came to 
an early end, and he had to start life as a clerk in the jMadras Port 
Trust. The discovery of his natural genius for mathematical 
work, his subsequent work at Cambridge under the guidance of his 
admirer and mentor. Prof. G. S. Hardy, his election as a Fellow 
of the Royal Society of London at the early age of 31 and the tragic 
end of his life so full of promise only two years later cannot be 
dilated on here. Most of his important work relates to the Theory 
of Numbers ; his analysis of highly Composite Numbers is most 
remarkable and shows an extraordinary mastery over the Algebra 
of inequality. In the Theory of Partition his genius appears in all 
its brilliance and the Rogers-Ramanujan formulae are works of 
surprising elegance and beauty. His treatment of Elliptic and 
Modular Functions is equally masterly, and there can be no doubt 
that he opened up new lines of research in all the branches he took 
up. 

In GeoTnetry a great deal of work has been carried out on the 
differential geometry of curves, the properties of convex ovals and 
ovaloids in relation to various types of centroids and concurrency 
theorems of hyperbolic triangles. The geometry of quadric mani- 
folds and geometrical tran^ormations, the tetrahedra, and the- 
conicoids have been the subjects of detailed investigations, while- 
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the classifiwilion of double stirfaccs under eertain rcfitrictious and 
■tho theory of deformations have received some atlcntion. Otlior 
problems in plane, algebniic and difTercntinl geometry have also 
been investigated. 

Algcbm^xnd algebraic equations have attracted a largo number 
of \s*orker.s, and a large number of pajKirs have been jiublishcd 
on the Theory of Functions and Inflnite Scries. 

The -work of }bamnnujan on the Theory of Nuviberi! referred 
to above, has been extended by a number of Indian workers, and 
Arithmetical Functions have also received some attention. 

During tho period under review a fair amount, of work in 
Hydrodynamics, Thcfwy of Elasticity. Theory of Relativity and 
Thcor}* of Light has also beoJi published. 

Kcsearche.s in theoretical in India were stjirted by 

Sir Gilbert Walker about a quarter of a centtiry ago, and during 
the period under review, a fair amount of work of great practical 
importance in connection with weather foreea.sting has been carried 
out. The work in .statistics has received a groat impotiKS since the 
foundation of the StatLstiwil Institute at Calcutta. 

Finally, mention niaj’' bo made of the mathematical work in 
connection* with Seismology, Meteorology, Terrestrial Slagnotism, 
etc., histories of Mathematics in ancient India and tho papers 07i 
Hindu Astronomy published by a number of workers. 

In his review of Chemical Kesoarch in India during tho past 
„rn5cttn, twonty-fivc j'curs (PJ). 44-85) Prof. Ghosh 

^ points out that at t.lio beginning of the iJoriod 

under review there were only a few centres for chcraiwil research 
in tho country and the number of -workers was also limited. With 
the foundation of tho University College of Science, Calcutta, 
and of .a number of universities at the beginning of this period, 
however, the facilities for scientific research wore matoriall}’^ in- 
creased. Tho impetus given by the World War and tho develop- 
ment of Indian industries resulted in a greater demand for trained 
chemists, and fortunately tho importance of a training in research in 
the equipment of .such chemists was considered essential. Tho 
foundation of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research and 
the technological laboratories worldng in association with it, 
as also of the School of Tropical Medicine and tho All-India Institute 
of Hygiene, Calcutta, tho Institute of Nutrition, Coonoor, the 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, and the well equipped 
chemical laboratories of the Punjab University has helped materially 
to broaden the field covered by chemical research in India. 

At the beginning of the period work in Physical Chemistry 
made rapid progress. Researches in electrochemistry, colloids, 
mechanism of induced reactions first attracted attention, and work 
on the kinetics of chemical reactions both in the dark and in light 
gradually increased, both in volume and scope. The study of 
colloids spread with great rapidity, and for a time seemed to over- 
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shadow the interests in other branches of the subject. Important 
investigations have been carried out on the kinetics of coagulation^ 
electrochemistry of colloids and the stxidy of emulsions. 

During the past few j'ears a large body of workers has been 
studying the magnetic properties of chemical compounds, a subject 
of great interest both to the ph 3 ’sicist and the chemist, and important 
contributions have already' been made in this field. The physical 
jjroperties of rare gases of the atmosphere and of gases and vapours, 
including the Raman Spectra, have also been actively investigated. 

The progress of research in Inorganic Ghcmislry, though not 
so marked, has led to important results. Studies on co-ordination 
compounds and co-ordination valcncy^, development of macro- 
and micro-analytical methods, compounds of boron, and a number 
of other interesting chemical reactions have been carried out in fair 
detail. 

Terpenes and terpene derivatives, synthetic dye-stuffs and 
the relation between their colour and molecular constitution, 
have formed some of the main lines along which research in Organic 
Chemistry has progressed. In addition, researches on the sjmthesis 
and chemical constitution of heterocj'clic compounds, specially 
those containing oxj^gen, nitrogen and sulphur, have been actively 
pursued, and within recent years the preparation of valuable 
pharmacological synthetic products has attracted considerable 
attention. The interest in natural products has been extended 
to plant and animal products, including oils and fats, alkaloids, 
etc., while the isolation, and the study of pharmacological properties 
of the active principles of indigenous medicinal plants is leading 
to valuable results. 

In the field of Industrial Chemistry progress is not so marked, 
but the establishment of departments of applied chemistry in several 
imiversities and of official and non-official technological industries 
during recent j^ears shows that Industrial Chemistry is receiving 
its due share of attention. Of the subjects which have already 
attracted attention, mention may be made of researches on oils 
and fats^ soaps, essential oils, wood and cellulosio substances, 
jute, sugar, tannin, lac and shellac, coal and coke, and gaseous fuel. 

The importance of Biochemistry in relation to problems of 
human nutrition. Animal Husbandry and Agriculture has given a 
great impetus to its study in India within recent years. Nutrition 
problems of man, animals and plants, deficiency diseases, enzyme 
actions, serological studies of normal and pathological subjects, 
soil microbiology, fermentation, vitamins, venoms, oxidation 
processes in biochemical systems, illustrate the wide range of 
problems that have been taken up and investigated. 

_ , ^ ^ A detailed account of the progress of 

^eogSp^y^ Geology and Geography in India during the 
past twenty-five years has been contributed ny 
Mr. Wadia (pp. 86-132). 
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The Archcean rocks, which constitute the main body of the 
Peninsular shield and are the carriers of the principal ore-deposits 
of the country, present many difficult problems of stratigraphic 
sequence and correlation, but concentrated work by the Geological 
Survey of India and the Mysore Geological Department during the 
past 25 years has thrown a great deal of light on these problems. 
The principal divisions of the Archaeans of the Peninsula, based 
on recent work, are indicated in a tabular form. Detailed survey 
of the great pre-Palseozoic rock-sj^stems of Rajputana has cleared 
up their geotectonic relations, and the part played by its northern 
promontory, the ‘ Punjab wedge ’ in moulding the orientation of 
the Himalayan, and possibly also of the Karakoram and Ferghana 
ranges. The Archaeans of the Central Provinces, Chota Nagpur 
and Mysore State, and the Himalayan Archaeans have also been 
studied in fair detail. 

The geological investigations of the last two decades have 
not materially altered the basic ideas regarding the GonAwana 
System, but there has been a marked advance in classificatory 
details, the study of the floras and faimas of the period and in 
precise flxation of the age of the basal boulder-bed as Uralian. 
In view of the fact that 98 per cent of the Indian coal is derived 
from the Lower Gondwanas, and the total reserves of good grades 
are estimated at less than 5,000 million tons, recent work attaches 
great importance to the question of the conservation of this 
important mineral fuel. 

The age of the Deccan Trap is a matter of great scientific 
interest. As a result of recent palaeobotanical and palseozoological 
work it appears to be of Eocene age rather than of late Cretaceous 
age as it was hitherto believed to be ‘ on stratigraphical evidence 
and field relations of the traps to the formations below and above 
them.’ 

The detailed stratigraphic study of the Salt Range has definitely 
proved the existence of several thrusts of immense dimensions 
\nappes), and brought, the much vexed question of the age of the 
great rock-salt deposits of this area nearer solution. 

The Tertiaries of Northern India and Burma have, during 
the period under review, received a great deal of attention, partly 
owing to their rich fossil faunas, and partly because of the association 
of oil and coal T^th the Tertiary strata. 

As a result of recent work very important advances have been 
made in our knowledge of the structure of the Himalayas. Tectonic 
work in Kashmir, Simla and Garhwal Himalayas has materially 
changed the old ideas. Enormous tangential thrusts have been 
proved in these areas, whereby slices of the mountains have moved 
forward for miles, piled upon each other and folded back. The 
last of these great earth-movements, in the Punjab at least, has 
now been proved to be geologically as recent as Middle Pleistocene. 
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Tho Indo-Gangdic Trough has sinco ilic Bihar earthquake 
of January 1934 received considerable attention. Tho northern 
rim of tho great Trougli, which is under considerable tectonic 
strain, forms the belt encompassing the (jpiccntrcs of tho majority 
of tho known oarthquake.s of Nortlicrn India. 

Pdlccontological ivork during tho period has boon concentrated 
mainly on tho invertebrate faunas of the older Palreozoie and 
Anthracolithic formations of tho Himalayas, Burma and the 
>Salt Range; Tertiary Mammalia; Cretaceous Dinosaur.s; Jurassic 
Cophalopods and tho Gondwana Floras. 

During the past 25 yeare there has been a remarkable progress 
in the field of Economic Geology in India. Tho Geological Sun*cy 
of India is now devoting more attention to (n) the industrial and 
economic aspects, and (6) engineering, soil, water-supply and 
kindred problems. 

1’hc section on Geography and Gerylcxy includes a brief summary 
of * the geographical work done in India during the last century 
and half’ in connection with the topographieal mapping of India. 
Reference is also made to the survey and exploration of the 
Himalayas, and the air-survey of about 12,000 square miles by 
aerial photograjihy .since 192.3. The revival of geodetic acthity 
in India has proved the inadequacy of tho Isostasy Hypothe.sis 
for explaining Gravity anomalies by isostatic compensation. The 
Gravimetric .survey has now definitely proved a deep-seated belt 
of excess of density undcnicath the plains, running N.W. and S.E. 
from Karachi to Orissa, with bells of defects of density to its north 
and south. Geodetic measurements in India repeated at intervals 
do not lend any support to crustal movements postulated by some 
authorities, nor has the work on astronomical latitudes prorided 
any evidence of continental drift ns enunciated by Wegener. 

In the review of the progress of Agricultural >Science in India 
. ^ . during the past twenty-five years by Dr. Bums 

Science (PP- 133-186) the development of Agriculture 

on scientific lines in the country is traced to 
the recommendations in the JReporf of the Famine Commission 
(1880), Dr. Voelckcr’s Report on the Improvement of Indian Agri- 
cxdture (1883) and the Report of the Itoyal Commission on Agriculture 
(1928). ‘ The central and provincial Agricultural Departments 

of India in their present form came into being ’ as a result of the 
recommendations of the fir.st two reports, while the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, which ‘ is now the great organizing 
and co-ordinating influence in agricultural research throughout 
India was established in 1929 in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission. 

Plant Breeding attracted the attention of various workers 
in India at an early date. In the first period rapid success was 
achieved as a result of the great wealth of unselected material 
available for plant breeding, but owing to insufficient knowledge 
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of genetics the yield of new breeds was not very encouraging. 
This was followed b\^ ‘ a second period of rapid progress duo to the 
greater applicability of modem genetical knowledge and bolder 
conceptions of what could be obtained by bringing in new genes 
from ^stantly related and often wild species Asa result improved 
strains of various crops have become available and the progress 
in the field as a whole has been remarkable. In cotton several 
improved, commercial varieties such as 2S9F in the Punjab, 
Jaywant in Bombay, and Verum selections in the Central Provinces 
deserve special mention. A great deal of work has been done 
on wheat, and several strains of high quality, such as Howard’s Pusa 
wheats, Punjab SA and some of the Bombay Khapli crosses such 
as 808, have been produced. Intensive research has also been 
directed to the selection of species resistant to Wheat Rust. The 
nmnber of varieties of rice cultivated in India is vcr 5 '- large, and 
of these, by selection and hybridization, several better strains 
have been produced — the ones deserving special mention being 
the Kolamba 42 in Bomba 5 ' and a strain immune to Rice Pty 
attack selected in the United Provinces. The greatest triumphs 
of the plant-breeders in India, however, have been achieved in 
connection with sugarca-ne, which has provided spectacular results 
in the wa}^ of hybrid and crossed varieties suitable for every situation 
in India where sugarcane can be grown. Most of the new, so-called 
‘Co’ (s=s Coimbatore) varieties yield much higher quantities of 
sugar than the parent species. Millets, oil-seeds and various miscel- 
laneous crops such as chilly, hemp, potatoes, etc., have also received 
attention. 

Extensive studies have been carried out on plant diseases due 
to fungi, and striking results have been obtained in the control 
of Red Rot of sugarcane. Bud Rot of cocoanut, Kolerog disease 
of the areea palm and the wilt disease of cotton, etc. 

Insect pests of crop plants have received considerable attention, 
and a great deal of high class work in connection with the elucidation 
of the life-histories and control measures for these pests has been 
carried out during the period under review. Special mention may 
• be made of the extensive locust survey during the last seven years 
beginning in December 1930 under the aegis of the Imperial Coimoil 
of Agricultural Research. The data collected wiU, it is hoped, 
make it possible to deal effectively with the locust problem. Refer- 
ence may also be made to the successful control of Pink and Spotted 
BoUworms of cotton. Sugarcane pests and pests of the fruit 
trees have also received a considerable amount of attention. 

A great deal of research has been devoted to the reclamation 
of alkali soils, soil acidity and hydrogen-ion concentration, base- 
exchange and soil colloid, soil fertility, soil microbiology and finally 
soil surveys. The most striking advances in this section are the 
application of the new ideas of the Russian soil scientists to soil 
classification in India, and the working out of standard methods 
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for the conservation of moisture by the dry farming research 
stations. Studies on the Chemistry of plant and plant products, 
have also yielded valuable results. 

Although a great deal of attention has been paid to tractors 
and other mechanical agencies for ploughing, etc., definite improve- 
ments have been carried out in the indigenous implements. As an 
example of the achievement of agricultmal engineering research, 
the success of land development in the way of contour bunding 
which has been developed in certain provinces, notably Bombay, 
may be mentioned. 

Plant Physiology and Biochemistry have received a fair amount 
of attention at the hands of a number of workers, and our knowledge 
as regards the water requirements of plants has, as a result, consider- 
ably increased. 

The application of statistics, particularly Msher’s methods 
to agricultural experiments has opened new lines for detailed 
work. 

A great deal of research has been directed towards the produc- 
tion of grass and other crops for fodder. Great advances have been 
made in this direction, but the pressing need at present is judicious 
crop planning whereby a larger area can be set aside for intensive 
fodder cultivation. 


Notable advances in fruit culture are indicated by the India- 
wide awakening of interest in fruit culture, by the development 
of research stations and appointments of fruit specialists in almost 
all provinces. A great deal of work has been carried out on the 
classification, propagation methods and important diseases of 
various firaits. With this work may also be associated the advances 
in the canning of fruits and the bottling of fruit juices, as also the 
work in coimection with the cold storage and transport of fruits. 

The application of the modem methods of enquir}’^ to agri- 
cultural economics has yielded valuable data regarding individual 
and village economics. 

In reviewing the progress of Veterinary Research in India 
• . from 1911—1936 (pp. 187-235) Mr. Ware does 

Rese^^ not confine himself to the restricted spheres 
of animal pathology or animal medicine, but 
includes researches in allied sciences which form the background 
of comprehensive work on Animal Husbandry. The major part 
of the research work during the period has been carried out at the 
Imperial Veterinary Research Institute, Muktesar, but within 
recent years the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research has 
provided ‘ the funds for the appointment of a Veterinary Disease 
Research Officer in each British Province and Hyderabad State ’. 

Systematic investigations of the diseases of domestic animals 
during the period by the Imperial Veterinary Research Institute 
in collaboration with the Civil Veterinary Department and veteri- 
nary colleges of various provinces have resulted in the collection 
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of precise information on many problems connected \\itli the disease 
and ill health of livestock in India. 

^During the early part of the period efforts were concentrated 
on the control and eradication of rinderpest. The preparation 
of a vaccine for the control of this dreadful disease of cattle by means 
of a goat-virus, which has been fixed at a low level of virulence 
for the ox-tribe, has proved highly successful for controlling, at 
a very low cost, serious outbreaks of rinderpest amongst cattle. 
A great deal of research has also been carried out in connection 
with the prevention and treatment of other bacterial diseases such 
as Haemorrhagic septicemia. Anthrax, Black-quarter, Tuberculosis, 
Johne’s Disease, Glanders, Strangles, Poultry and Canine Diseases, 
etc. The various means devised to combat these diseases have 
consisted of (i) protective substances such as sera, vaccines and 
viruses for the treatment, and (ii) diagnostic and serological tests 
which help in determining the incidence of some of the diseases. 

A great majority of protozoan diseases of domestic animals, 
such as Surra ; Dourine, Bovine, Canine and Equine Piroplasmoses ; 
Theileriasis ; Anaplasmosis ; Leishmaniasis, etc., have been inves- 
tigated. Special mention may be made of the control measures 
for Surra evolved as a result of careful research, and which have 
enabled the disease to be brought under satisfactory control. 

The period has witnessed a growing recognition of the import- 
ance of detailed studies of diseases for which dipterous insects 
and arachnids act as vectors. As a prehminary essential to the 
formation of working hypotheses with regard to the species which 
act as vectors for the transmission of such diseases in the country, a 
considerable amount of work has been carried out on the systematics 
of the Diptera and Arachnids. In connection with the transmission 
of Surra various species of Tabanidse have been investigated, 
with negative results. The investigations on the vectors of rinder- 
pest also have not so far led to any definite conclusions. Experi- 
mental work has been carried out on various ticks and mosquitoes 
in connection with tick fever of dogs and other diseases. 

Considerable advances have been made in the elucidation 
of a number of important disease conditions due to helminthic 
parasites, in particular to Schistosomes and larval forms of EilarisB, 
and in the case of Schistosome diseases it has been possible to devise 
highly successful methods of treatment. 

‘ It is now recognized that the breeding of domesticated 
animals is a science, Imowledge of which can act as a safe guide to 
all breeders who follow certain laws of selection and mating on the 
one hand and scientific feeding on the other.’ With this basic 
idea cross-breeding, selective breeding, etc., have been resorted 
to with a view to producing better milk -yielding and draught 
breeds. This quest for dual-purpose animals, which should com- 
bine milk and draught as the two essential qualities of the breeds, 
has unfortunately held back improvement in both classes of breeds. 
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as the desired combination of qualities seems impossible. Purity 
of stock and pedigree questions have also received considerable 
attention and problems of animal genetics are being studied in 
connection •with special herds. Buffalo, goat, sheep, horse and 
poultry breeding are also receiving a fair amount of attention. 

Systematic investigations have brought to light a number of 
disease conditions, the causes of -which' were hitherto obscure 
but which have now been shown to be due to nutritional deficiencies. 
Problems connected ■with coarse fodders, hays, rice straw, fodder 
conservation, etc., have been the subject of considerable research, 
and in view of the great importance of the fundamental problems 
connected with the nutrition of animals a Central Institute for 


Animal Nutrition Eesearch is to be started at Izatnagar, while 
subsidiarj^ research stations -will be located at Coimbatore, Lyallpur 


and Dacca for the study of the more local problems. 

Dairj’^ Husbandry in India, as Mr. Kothavalla points out in 
.TT bis review (pp. 236-254), was not organized 

iry us an ry scientific basis till after the World War. 


In earlier years a great deal of very valuable pioneer work in the 
development of the dairy industry in India was carried out by the 
IVfilitary Dairy Farms Department of the Government of India 
by the establishment of dairy farms in almost all the important 
military stations in the coimtry. The experience gained by the 
successful running of these large concerns on sound, scientific lines 
proved not only invaluable for foture work, but also laid the founda- 
tions of modem dairy farming in India. 

The Imperial Dairy Expert was appointed in 1920, as a result 
of the recommendations made by the Board of Agriculture in 1916, 
while the institutions dealing with animal husbandry were separated 
as a distinct organization from the Imperial Institute of Agricul- 
tural Research a few years later. The programme of work of the 
new organization, which proposed to deal not only -with milk and 
milk products, but also -with the breeding, feeding and management 
of dairy animals was outlined as ; — (1) Dairy education, (2) research 
on various problems cormected -with dairy husbandly in India, 
and (3) to act as an advisory agency for the guidance of trade 
in the preparation and disposal of dairy produce. Concentrated 
work has been carried out along these lines ever since by the Central 
Agency, while the provincial organizations have helped ‘mainly 
by the improvement of the cattle breeds indigenous to the various 
pro-vinces ’. 

In regard to Dairy Edvmtwn, the Government of India 
instituted the Indian Dairy Diploma in 1923, which is given, 
after examination, to candidates who have imdergone two years’ 
training in selected institutes. A post-graduate course ‘for more 
advanced specialization in research work’ and for the ordinary 
men in the trade * facilities for the acquisition of practical knowledge 
of the latest methods of work ’ have also been arranged. 
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In view of there being no indigenous breeds of dair}'^ cattle 
with milk yield sufficient to make dairying a paying proposition, 
a great deal of earlier caitU breeding work was directed towards 
crossing Indian cattle with well-known Western dairy breeds. 
The results have been disappointing, and ‘ cross breeding as a 
policy for the general improvement of the cattle wealth of the 
country ’ has been found to be wholly unsuitable. Similar experi- 
ments at acclimatizing European cattle to Indian conditions and 
breeding them pure in the coimtry have not so far yielded very 
encouraging results. The breeding of indigenous breeds, on the 
other h fl.nd ‘ by pure line selection with the definite objective of 
developing a high milk yielding strain ’ has proved very successful, 
and good herds of Sahiwal, Scindi, Hariana and Tharparkar, 
which compare very favourably in their milk yield with Western 
dairy cattle, have been established at different centres. Systematic 
breeding of the buffalo, the other milch animal of India, has 
improved the fat content of its milk by over 50%. Herd Books 
started recently for selected Indian milch breeds should prove useful 
in coimection with future breeding work. 

As most of the natural fodder in India is available only during 
the monsoon, a great deal of work has been carried out in selecting 
more profitable fodder crops. Cultivation of perennial grasses in 
irrigated areas and growing fodder crops in rotation have received 
a great deal of attention, and experimental work on silage operations 
has yielded valuable results. Detailed investigations have also 
been carried out on starch equivalents of various Indian foods, 
carotene contents of important fodders, mineral feeding of adults 
and calves, digestibility of coarse fodders, requirements of concen- 
trates by dairy cows, etc., and a great deal of data collected — ^this 
should enable the dairyman ‘ to compute rations so as to be able 
to get the most out of the money spent in feeding his stock ’. 

Rearing and management have received a considerable amoiuit 
of attention, and advances made in systematic breeding, overcoming 
late matming and irregular breeding of various breeds, milking, 
standardization of lactation periods and other connected problems. 

A great deal of intensive research has also been devoted to 
the production and handling of milk and milk products ; and the 
Agricultural Produce (Grading and Marking) Act, 1937, is likely to 
provide the necessary ‘incentive to the producers and traders to 
deal in improved quality products 

In a detailed review (pp. 255-299) Rao Bahadur Dikshit has 
, discussed the progress of Archaeology in India 

c 8BO ogy during the past twenty-five years. Reference 
is made in the introduction to the state of archaeological studies 
in India prior to 1902 when Lord Curzon reorganized the Archaeo- 
logical Survey and appointed Sir John Marshall (then Mr. Marshall) 
as its first Director General. The inauguration of systematic 
excavations in India according to the scientific methods aidopted 
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in Western countries, tlie preservation of monuments, the encourage- 
ment of epigraphical studies and the establishment and development 
of Archaeological museums stand to the credit of Sir John ilarshall. 
Excavations have been carried out at Rajgir, Sahet Mahet, Kasia, 
Sarnath, jMirpur Khas, Peshawar, Bhita, Basarh, Taxila, Patali- 
putra, Sanchi, Besnagar and Nalanda. Most of these sites, which 
■were already well known, were referrable to a date prior to the birth 
of Buddha. In 1922-23 the discovery of Mohenjodaro iu Sind 
opened a new -vista of research, as it carried back the antiquity of 
Indian civilization to at least the Chalcolithic Period of about the 
third millennium B.C. Extensive excavations in connection, with 
the sites of this period have been carried out at Mohenjodaro, 
and at Harappa in the Punjab while explorations have been carried 
out in Baluchistan and a preliminary prehistoric survey of Sind has 
also been completed. The increased grant available for excavation 
work also made it possible for the Department to extend its activi- 
ties in Bengal, Bihar and the Madras Presidency. 

The activities in the field have been responsible for the gro-wth 
of archeological museums in the country. Among the new museums 
started during this period are the Central Asian Antiquities Museum 
at New Delhi, and the museums at Taxila, Sarnath and other sites 
of excavations. Numerous additions have also been made to the 
Archeological Section of the Indian Museum which has shown 
remarkable development during the last twenty-five years. 

The preservation of monuments was, during this period, 
recogxiized as a charge of the Central Government, and since the 
Reforms of 1919 a systematic campaign has been undertaken by 
the Department to repair and maintain in good order the national 
monuments of India. A specially trained Archaeological Chemist 
has also been engaged in the treatment of excavated objects and 
those housed in museums, and also on the analyses of various 
specimens to determine the compositions and technique of pre- 
paration of various materials such as metals, glass, glazes, faience, 
mortars, pigments, etc. 

In the domain of Epigraphy may be noted the discovery of 
a large number of inscriptions of historical importance, such as 
the Edicts of Asoka in the Nizam’s dominions, the inscriptions of 
the Ikshvaku dpiasty from Nagarjunikonda, the copper-plate 
of a Vakataka queen, the Gupta copper-plate of Devapala, the 
Velurpalaiyam copper-plates of the Pallavas, the Brahmi inscrip- 
tions of the Madura and Tinevelley caves, the labelled portrait- 
statues of Pallava kings, the Alluru inscription and so on. These 
important discoveries have supplied various missing links, and 
as a result several disputed points of chronology have been settled, 
erroneous views corrected, and fresh information obtained, all of 
which has greatlj’- extended our knowledge of the ancient history 
of India. Much has also been done for the decipherment and 
publication of Indo-Moslem inscriptions. 
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Considerable progress has been made in the study oiNvmis- 
maiics. The discovery of several hoards of punch-marked coins, 
which constitute India’s earliest coinage, has sho'vvn that this 
form of currency was prevalent over the whole of Northern India 
and existed also in the South. The discovery of a large number 
of clay-moulds of Yaudheya corns near Rohtak in the Punjab has 
thrown important light on the method and technique of casting 
coins in ancient India. In the field of Kshatrapa and Gupta coins 
considerable advance has been made and similar progress is reported 
in the study of Muslim Numismatics. 

Much of India’s precious heritage is to be found within the 
domains of the Indian Rulers many of whom have followed a pro- 
gressive policy in the matter of archaiological research. In the 
premier state of Hyderabad, His Exalted Highness the Nizam 
founded an Archaeological Department in 1914, whose greatest 
triumph is the work in connection with the preservation of the Ajanta 
frescoes. Similarly, Mysore and Gwalior have organized their 
Archaeological Surveys. The former has undertaken excavations 
at the ancient site of Chandravalli and the latter at Padmavati, 
one of the capitals of the Naga kings of the third century A.D. 

The progress of Anthropology in India during the past twenty- 
five years is reviewed by Dr. Guha (pp. 300-335). 
u ropo ogy immediately follows an earlier era 

in which preliminary survey of the tribes and castes of India and 
the beginnings of more intensive studies of special groups of races 
in selected areas had been started on the lines laid down by Sir 
Herbert Risley. The earlier work of a general anthropological 
nature with a list of works dealing with the special areas and tribes 
is reviewed in an introductory section. The outstanding works 
in this connection published mainly during the period under review 
are (i) detailed studies on a number of tribes of the Naga Hills ; 
these investigations, which cover almost an entire block of conti- 
guous and closely related tribes, provide a fairly complete account 
of the stratification of the Naga cultures ; and (ii) detailed work 
on the Austric-speaking people of the Central Belt, which has 
cleared up several important aspects of the social and religious 
institutions of these interesting tribes. 

Prehistoric archoeology has received considerable attention 
durmg the period. The discoveries, which brought to light the 
characteristic traits of the Indus Civilization of Chalcolithic times, 
resulted from extensive excavations carried out by the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India at Mohenjodaro in Sind and Harappa 
in the Punjab. A Megalithic culture with a Neolithic basis has 
been discovered in the north-west of India, while a certain amount 
of work has also been carried out in Megalithic ruins of Southern 
India, with which it would appear to be idtimately connected. 
Einally, mention may be made of the Stone-Age Culture as re- 
presented in the Soan Valley ; this is essentially a fiake culture 
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reminiscent of the Mousterian industry of Western Europe, and 
apparently was the source from which the Palaeolithic cult^ of 
the Nurbadda Valley, Western Ghats and South India was derived. 

During the period under review work pn Physical Anthropology 
has been developed along two lines : (i) study of the skeletal 
remains of India’s past population as recovered from various 
excavations of prehistoric sites, and(ii) somatic characters of selected 
groups of the present-day inhabitants of India. ' 

The studies on the prehistoric human remains from the Indus 
Valley during the Chalcolithic times and Baluchistan have proved 
a close resemblance between the chief racial types recovered and 
those found in pre-Sargonic Mesopotamia. The Aditanallur 
(Madras Presidency) skulls have been found to be of two types ; 
an Austroloid type, and second a more closely allied to the 
Armenoid. 

A detailed survey of the somatic traits of the Indian races 
has made it possible, for the first time, to reconstruct a racial history 
of India. In this connection reference may also be made to the 
studies on the racial origins of the TtidiaTi peoples, the comprehensive 
researches on various sections of the population of Portuguese 
India, as also of the north, particularly of the Dardic tribes in the 
upper Indus Valley. 

Within recent years, work has also been started on the blood' 
grov^ distribution of various tribes and classes of India. 

In Cultural Anthropology mention may be made of the ana- 
lysis of the Indian caste system, marriage regulations as affected 
by contact of peoples, and the existence of a dual organization as 
the basis of the Dravidian social structure. Religion, folklore, 
magic, medicine and witchcraft amongst some of the primitive' 
tribes have also been studied in detail in certain areas. 

Psychology, as Dr. Bose points out in his review (pp. 336-352), 
Psvr'Uninisv yotmgest of all sciences. It was only 

^ in 1905 that Psychology was allowed as a 

separate and independent subject for the post-graduate classes 
in the Calcutta University. Since 1916, however, psycholo^cal 
studies have been started in several of the Indian universities, 
and the psychological movement has made steady headway. 

Various new instruments have been devised by different 
workers for experimental work in psychology ; of these the expo- 
sure apparatus, ergograph and sesthesiometer may be specially 
mentioned. 

Most of the research work carried out in India during the 
period under re'view concerns specific problems, sucH as emotions, 
instinct, consciousness, problems . of errors and illusions in the 
domain of perception, learning and memorization, reaction-time 
reflexes, child education, intelligence, etc. 

Socicd psychology and group psychology have attracted a number 
of workers. The importance of industrial psychology has been. 
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stressed in several recent contributions, and the problem of fatigue* 
has been investigated in some detail. 

In the domain of abnormal psychology valuable ivork has been 
carried out on the different aspects of abnormalities in children 
and the effect of parental behaviour on their mental constitution, 
dementia praecox, pykenolepsj', suicide, sexual recij)rocity, etc. 
On the basis of ps 3 'choanalytic case records a new theory of mental 
life has been advanced in which repression, ambition, conscience 
and other mental mechanisms arc explained on the ‘ basis of conflict 
between vishes of the opposite tj’pe 

Studies have been directed to elucidating the historj"^ of psycho- 
logy in India, -svith particular reference to the findings of ancient 
Indian philosophers : the place of ps.vchiatrj’’ in India has also 
been discussed in two important contributions. 

Dr. Eao in his review (pp. 353-433) has described in detail 

„ . the progress of zoological research in India 

oo ofiy during the last quarter of a century. The 

outstanding achievements of the period maj’^ be said to be (1) the 
establishment of properlj' equipped Zoologj’’ Departments in most 
of the Indian Universities, (2) the official recognition accorded 
to Zoology bj' the Government of India bj’’ the fomidation of the 
Zoological Survo}’^ of India in 1916, for extending the knowledge 
of the geographical distribution of animals in the country b}'' 
survey work, maintaining and looking after the National Zoological 
Collections in the Indian Mu.seum, Calcutta, and acting as the 
Bureau of Sj'stomatic Zoology for the Indian Empire, (3) the 
organization of special Mammal and Bird surveys in the hitherto 
unexplored or little-known regions of the country by the Bombay 
Natural History Society, (4) the realization of the importance of 
zoological research and its application to the elucidation of problems 
connected with medical and veterinary sciences on the one hand 
and agriculture, forestry, and fisheries on the other, and (5) the 
•oceanographical studies leading to an increase in our knowledge 
of the physical conditions governing the life of marine animals in 
the surface waters of the Bay of Bengal and the Andaman Sea. 

The first achievement has residted in a fairly wide dissemina- 
tion of zoological knowledge and organization of research under the 
auspices of universities. Owing, however, to limitations in the way 
of literature, reference collections, etc., such research has been 
confined chiefly to morphology, taxonomy, and c 3 diology of animals 
which are found abundantly within easy reach of the university 
centres. The morphology of the Vertebrate groups, and the taxo- 
nomy of Oligochsetes, Helminths and Protozoa, and the cytology, 
more particularly gametogenesis, of various Invertebrate animals 
have received considerable attention. The difficulties experienced 
in following text-books of foreign origin in practical classes working 
with Indian species of animals as t 3 rpes for study led to another 
important development in the history of Indian Zoology, namely, the 
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preparation and publication in India of a series of detailed Zoolo- 
gical Memoirs on some of the commoner types of Indian animals 
used in various Indian laboratories. 

The work of the Zoological Survey of India has led to a consider- 
able increase in our knowledge of the Indian fauna, more parti- 
cularly of the Invertebrate groups of animals, both in regard to 
their taxonomy and geographical distribution. The groups which 
have received most attention during the period under review are 
the freshwaters sponges ; coelenterates and polyzoa ; fresh- and 
brackish-water mollusca ; Crustacea, chiefly the fresh- and brackish- 
water crabs and prawns, and the copepods of the Indian seas ; 
insects belonging to the orders Diptera, Ephemeroptera, Coleoptera, 
and Rhynchota ; freshwater Ashes of the torrential streams, lakes 
and ponds, Batrachia and Reptilia. These have been studied with 
special reference to their habitats in different parts of the country. 
The structural modifications following adaptations to the peculiar 
conditions which prevail in these habitats and their bearing on 
taxonomy have also received attention. 

The work carried out by various specialists on Indian birds 
and mammals in the nineteenth and early part of the present century 
had revealed wide gaps in our knowledge of the distribution of 
these animals . The surveys begun under the auspices of the Bombay 
Natural History Society have helped considerably to bridge these 
gaps and introduced new criteria for the classification of birds and 
mammals. The trinomial nomenclature adopted for the birds and 
the revised Famia volumes on this group is but one of the results 
of the detailed study of the avifauna of the country. The revised 
volumes on Mammalia in the Fauna series, which are expected to 
be published shortly, will embody similar modifications in the 
taxonomy of mammals and should add considerably to our know- 
ledge of their distribution and of the inter-relationships of closely 
allied forms. 

The extent to which zoological knowledge is being applied to 
the elucidation of the problems of disease and destruction of human 
beings, animals, and plants in India is reflected in the growth of 
specialist institutions like the Imperial Council of A^cultural 
Research, the Imperial Veterinary Research Institute, the Imperial 
Eorest Research Institute, the School of Tropical Medicine and the 
>AU-India Institute of Hygiene, the Central Malaria Research 
Organization, the Indian Lac Research Institute, the Locust 
Research Organization, etc., which have been established during 
the last quarter of a century or so. Within recent years Proto- 
zoologists, Helminthologists and Entomologists have taken an ever- 
increasing share in the work of these institutions. 

As a result of detailed investigations in European waters it 
has been definitely established that the prosperity of the Marine 
Pisheries is entirely dependent on the planktonic population of the 
fiea water, and this in turn is determined by the physical conditions 
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of the surface sea -vrater. The study of those conditions for the 
first time in Indian waters, parfcicularty of the Bay of Bengal, and 
other oceanographical research carried out by the Surgeon Naturalist 
to the IMarine Survey of India have greatly advanced our Imowledge 
of the hydrography of the Indian seas during the quarter of a 
century following tJie inauguration of the Indian Scienee Congress. 

]\fr. Champion in his review of the progress of Borestr}^ in 

_ India during the past twentj'-fivo j^ears (pp. 434- 

ores ry remarlcs that this period was ushered in 

by the opening of tiic Forest Research Institute building at Debra 
Dun in 1914, as a result of which the progress made during this 
■quarter of a century has ‘ been far greater than that seen by any 
l)revious quarlei'-century To meet the increased demands for 
rcseareh and investigations in reference to Forestry a new insti- 
tute was found necessary and was eompleted in 1927. In four 
branches — ^Utilization, Botany, Entomology and Chemistry — the 
major part of the j)rogramme of research on Indian Forestry 
dra:\vn up in consultation with the provinces, is centralized at 
the Research Listitute. Li Silviculture, on the other hand, the 
main research is carried out by provincial agencies and only the 
important work of collation and standardization is carried out by 
the Central Silviculturist at Debra Dun. The arrangements for 
forest education in India both in regard to senior training courses 
at the Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, and the subordinate 
courses at the Ranger College, Dehra Dun, and the Madras Forest 
College at Coimbatore are briefly mentioned. 

Silvicultural research in the provinces has progressed at a 
fairly rapid rate and, except for the provinces of Bombay and Sind, 
there are at present whole-time Silvicultimal research officers in all 
provinces. At the Central Institute statistical work has beCn 
thoroughly standardized, and Yield and Volume Tables for Shorea 
robusta, Pinus hngifolia, Cedrus deodara and Quercus incana have 
been drawn up. Attention has also been paid to the experimental 
work connected with regeneration and recent years have seen ‘ the 
application of statistical methods to an ever-widening field of 
•experimental results ’. Another recently completed task is the 
preparation of preliminary statistical surveys and descriptions of 
the main types of forests in India. 

Botanical research in connection ivith forests has consisted in 
•determining the soil factors connected with natural regeneration of 
Shorea robusta, and the preparation of Forest Floras ; the latter 
are now available for practically every province. In the mycological 
field, studies have been carried out on various important parasitic 
and saprophytic fungi, and a considerable amount of research has 
been devoted to the spike disease of the sandalwood tree. 

In Forest Entomology, a great deal of work has been done on 
the more serious pests of timber trees, notably of Shorea and teak. 
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many defoliators and on the insect vectors of the spike disease of 
sandal. 

In Forest Chemistry investigations have been concerned mainly 
with wood preservatives, minor forest products such as drugs, 
essential oils and sods. 

Research on regeneration problems, both natural and artificial, 
has resulted in the development of special types of plantation 
work known as the ‘ Rab’ and ‘ Taungya ’ methods. These 
methods enable plantation work to be carried out far more success- 
fully than was hitherto the case. Problems in reference to thinning 
of plantations, pruning of lower branches, forest fires and browsing 
in relation to regeneration have also been investigated. 

A great deal of work has been devoted to silvicultural sys- 
tems, preparation of working plans and utilization research, all 
of which show the great advance made in the domain of In^an 
forestry during the past quarter of a century. The reviewer defi- 
nitely attributes a considerable proportion of this progress to ‘ a 
more scientific outlook in keeping with the trend of the times, as 
reflected by the provision for systematic research which has taken 
place during the period ’. 

The progress of Engineering in India during the past twenty- 
. five years is reviewed by Sir. Ash in two sections 
® ® (pp. 457-574). An introductory section is 

followed by a description of engineering projects and schemes 
carried out and reference is made to the research work in connection 
with the solution of problems that were encountered in the carrying 
out of such projects, while the next section deals with special 
experimental work, research and investigations in connection with 
various engineering problems. 

The major part of the first section of the review deals with 
iirigation engineering in which class India stands pre-eminent. The 
expenditure on the great irrigation schemes of India has been of a 
colossal nature, but so also have been the benefits which India has 
derived from thepe stupendous enterprises. In connection with 
various schemes is discussed the application of some important 
research work, which has afforded to those responsible for the 
execution of the schemes much valuable guidance regarding the 
lines on which to plan' their projects. Special reference in this 
connection may be made to the storage reservoirs and weirs- 
controlled schemes in Bombay and IMadras, the Triple Canals 
Project in the Punjab, the Lloyd Barrage Project in Sind and the 
Hy^o-electric Schemes for utilizing sub-soil water in the United 
Provinces. In order- to study and co-ordinate research work on 
irrigation problems of an all-India nature a Central Board of Irriga- 
tion was constituted in 1925, while a Central Information Bureau 
was established some years later as a result of the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India. The Board is 
now able not only to deal with questions of administrative and 
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technical importance, but to formulate research and technical 
schemes, and ‘ keep agricultural officers and the public generally 
in touch with irrigation developments in India and abroad 

The developments which have taken place in connection with 
the Indian raUways are described at some length. The great 
increase in the route mileage and the number of great bridges 
constructed in connection with new railway projects are indicative 
of the great progress that has been made in the expansion of India’s 
transport facilities. An extensive amount of research has been 
carried out in connection with various railway problems, such as 
•the dynamic effects of trains on bridges, pre-stressing girders with 
the resultant economy in design, electric arc-welding of bridge 
and structural steelwork leading to important schemes of bridge 
strengthening, investigations in connection with the improvement 
of track materials, standardization of locomotives, etc. Steady 
progress has been maintained in mechanical railway engineering 
technique during the past twenty-five years, and various Standard- 
ization Committees working in conjunction with the Central 
Standardization Officer of the Eailway Board have been able not 
only to bring about improvements in the existing materials, but to 
investigate the possibilities of fresh materials and new processes. 

The great progress in the field of electrical engineering is 
refiected by the extensive Hydro-electric projects, which have been 
carried out ; these are and will be of immense importance in develop- 
ing India’s resources. 

The period under review has marked considerable expansion in 
the major ports of India, and the sub-section on Ports and Harbours 
contains a succinct account of the developments in the older ports 
and the construction of the two new major ports which have been 
brought into being during the period under review. All this work 
has involved a great deal of research. In the case of the Rangoon 
Port important investigations in connection with control of the 
Rangoon River have been carried out, while the measures adopted, 
after careful investigations, for saving the Hardinge Bridge over 
the lower Ganges mark an ‘ outstanding feature of River Engineer- 
ing work ’ in India. 

In bridge building, great advances have been made in designing, 
construction of sub-structures and piers, the manufacture of bridge 
steel work, etc. 

Experimental work, research and investigations during the 
period under review are described under three main heads : (1) 
irrigation, (2) marine, and (3) stresses in steel structures. 

In connection with irrigation, detailed researches have been 
carried out on measuring porosities of soil in situ, soil smrveys, rise 
of the sub-soil water, laws of sub-soil fiow under works on per- 
meable foundations, Gaining and reclamation, fiuming, silt in the 
economy of a canal system, river models, etc., and a great deal of 
very valuable data collected. In connection with marine work. 
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studies of tidal models for the Port of Rangoon and for Bombay 
Harbour have greatly elucidated the problems encoimtered. 
Investigations of littoral drift at Vizagapatam resulting from wave 
action carried out on a large scale model enabled the authorities 
to determine the best alignment, length, shape and position of 
the breakwater which was constructed for the protection of the 
harbour. 

An instance is quoted of the co-relation, in practice, of the 
results of Professor Hardy Cross’s recent ' * Column Analogy ’ 
with those obtained by the application of Pippard and Sparkes’a 
experimental methods, in connection with the design of a heavy 
steel structure. 


In his review of the progress of Physiology in India during the 


Physiology 


past twenty-five years (pp. 576-630), Lt.-Col. 
Bhatia indicates the main lines of work carried 


out with a view to giving a general idea of the special fields that are 
being investigated. A great deal of attention has been devoted to 
racial ph 5 ^siology for obtaining normal physiological data regarding 
the inhabitants of the country. Such investigations have been 
carried out in reference to blood and its constituents, basal metabolic 
rate, vital capacity, gastric juice composition, nutrition problems, 
etc. Investigations of this character are of special importance 
from the point of Human Physiology, and the data already collected 
are gradually building up the foundations for a proper under- 
standing of racial physiology in India. 

Extensive investigations have been carried out on the cytology 
and chemistry of blood. Several workers have estimated the 
constituents of blood, such as blood-sugar, cholesterol, haemo- 
globin and reticulocyte percentages, etc. Biophysics and Bio- 
chemistry of blood have received considerable attention, in particular 
reference to tuberculosis, and investigations have been carried out 
on the haemoglobin percentages of healthy individuals of certain 
parts of the country. Similar research has been devoted to coagula- 
tion and serum calcium content of blood, and the effects of various 
drugs have been investigated. 

Electro-cardiographic studies have shown that there is no 
appreciable difference in the various wave amplitudes and time 
intervals of the normal individuals investigated from the accepted • 
Western Standards. Reactions of the heart to drugs have been 
investigated in great detail, and as a result certain definite laws 
governing the normal beating of the heart and its behaviour tmder 
artificial stimulation formulated. 


Investigations on the normal standards of Vital Gttpacity of 
Indians have shown that the figures obtained are generally lower 
than those accepted as standards for Europeans and Americans. 
The importance of carbon dioxide in the phenomena of circulation 
and the effects of intra-venous injection of oxygen on circulation 
have been studied. 
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Studies on the resting gastric juice of Indians sliow a lower total 
aeidity and a lower percentage of free hydrochlorie acid. Eepeated 
observations on tlie .same subject exliibit a marked variation in the 
quantity of the juice, bile, free hj'drochloric acid and total acidity. 
Work has also been done on variations in the gastric acidity after a 
test meal. Similar studies have been carried out in reference to 
blood-sugar, respiration rates, blood prc.ssure and other factors. 
Figures for basal metabolic rate in Indians have been found in 
most parts of the countrj’ to be definitely lower as compared "uith 
those of the inhabitants of temperate climates. The ictiological 
factors in diabetes mclitus have also been worked out in some 
detail. 

Large numbers of workers have interested themselves in study- 
ing problems relating to diafefics and nutrition. Diet surveys have 
been carried out in several parts of India, and it has been fomid 
that the lack of certain j)rotectivo constituents in the diet, suck as 
good protein and certain vitamins, specially A, B and D, is 
responsible for poor bodilj' nutrition in most cases. Experimental 
work on vitamin deficiency also deserves special mention. Tlie 
problem of gl3’Cosuria has attracted much attention. Owing to the 
excessive ingestion of sugar and starch, it has been found that the 
tolerance for carbohydrates in strict vegetarians is relatively poor. 
The deficienc}’' of Vitamin B has been considered to be responsible 
for macroc3'tic antemia, while the deficiency of Vitamins A and C 
and excess of calcium in the diet are probabl3’' associated with the 
formation of stone in the bladder. 

Important work on the action of acetylcholine and choline 
extrase has been carried out, and from a study of the reactions of 
the heart to various drugs certain laws governing the activities of 
the rh3dhmically active tissues enunciated. Extensive researches 
have also been carried out in Physiological Chemistry and valuable 
data collected. 

The efiicienc3’ of the kidne3's of Indians to concentrate urea 
has been found to be just as high as that of Englishmen, but the 
average percentage of urea in urine appears to be lower. 

In the field of endocrines, the influence of adrenaline, pituitary 
extract and insulin on the movements of the intestine, the action 
of insulin on normal and diabetic hearts, gonadal extracts as 
antidiabetic remedies, etc., have been investigated. Important 
researches have been carried out on the size of the th3Toid gland 
and the extent to which it is influenced b3’’ ‘ sex, sexual activity, 
season, sanitary conditions and iodine supply’. The aetiology of 
goitre has been extensively studied, and considerable evidence 
accumulated to show that it is a water-borne disease. Inter- 
relationships of hormones have been studied in some detail, 
and it has been suggested that they are all intimately associated 
with each other, and that there is an ‘ integration of hormonal 
functions by virtue of this mutual interdependence ’. 
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Pharmacological research has developed at a rapid rate since 
the foundation of the School of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta. 
Detailed investigations have been carried out on the pharmacology 
and toxicology of a large variety of remedies, such as cinchona 
alkaloids, emetine, organic derivatives of antimony, etc., which are 
of special importance to medical practice in India. The pharma- 
cological action of the venoms of Indian snakes and the physio- 
logical and biological properties of blood sera in health and disease 
have been studied and the subject of Drug addiction in India has 
been investigated. Special attention has been paid to indigenous 
drugs, and within recent years work on the biological standardization 
of drugs has also been initiated. 

In the review of the progress of Medical Research in India 


Medical 

Research 


during the past twenty-five years contributed 
by Sir TJpendranath Brahmachari (pp. 631-673) 
a brief account is given of the work carried out 


in connection with the principal diseases prevalent in India, their 


setiology and treatment by up-to-date methods, in several cases 


evolved as a result of intensive research in the country. In spite 


of various adverse circumstances considerable advances have been 


made, and the contributions to the knowledge of the various factors 
‘ that affect the health and well-being of the people have not been 
small during the past twenty-five years ’. 

As a result of extensive research the knowledge of the setiology 
of cholera has materially increased. Various types of cholera and 
para-cholera vibrios have been investigated and classified according 
to their a^lutinability and chemical structure based on analyses 
of their carbohydrate and protein fractions, etc. Bacteriophage, 
which has been found to play an important role not only in the 
epidemiology of cholera but also in its cure, has received a con- 
siderable amount of attention, and according to their lysability 
several types, A-R, are now recognized. The anti-cholera vaccine, 
originally prepared by Ha-ffkiae, has been extensively tried, with 
promising results. Epidemiology and periodicity of cholera also 
have received considerable attention. 


Plague is caused by an epizootic which is parasitic in certain 
species of rats. Plague in rats is a septicaemia, and is transmitted 
ffom infected to healthy rats and man by the bites of parasitic 
fleas of rats which become infected by ingesting the blood of their 
host. The role and importance of the different species of rats and 
fleas in the epidemiology of the disease have received considerable 
attention, and factors responsible for the appearance and spread of 
the disease under various climatic conditions elucidated. Effective 


measures for the destruction of rats have been experimented upon. 
Eor the immunization of susceptibles the vaccine, originally pre- 
pared by Haffkine, but standardized and greatly improved since, 
has proved very useful. Latest researches in this cormection have 
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Tcpultcd in the pivparation of n potent anti-plagne pcrnm ; thi.s, 
however. lia< not so far been tried extensively in the field. 

The work on innlaria during the period nndcr review has been 
devoted to various aspects of it.s epidemiology, entomological 
aspects, malaria surveys, forceast.s of epidemics, relation of malaria 
to irrigation, hill nndaria. malaria and honitication in deltaic areas, 
etc. For projihylactie work and treatment, quinine and other anti- 
malarial ]irepa rat ions have also been .suhiccted to extensive experi- 
mental work. Investigations have been carried out on the pro- 
]ihylaxis of hla'-himti r fnrr. and our knowledge of the a?tiology and 
treatment of the disease has materially advanced. 

Paring the jieriod of the review mneh advance has been 
made in India m the discovery of the mode of transmi.s.^ion and 
■successful tr(*atment of haUt-azar. 'fhe sandfly. Phlcboiomxis 
urgrntipf's. has been jiroved conelusivcly to be the transmitter of 
the disease*. 'Phis sandfly was successfully infected with parasite 
•of kala-a/ar and thotigh hamsters have been infected by the 
bites of such sandflies, all attempts experimentally to transmit 
infection from such flies to man have so far been unsuccessful. 
Advances have been made in the diagnosis of the disea.se by means 
of liver and spleen punctures, and various specific reactions such 
as globulin opacity test, globulin ring tc.st, aldehyde and tirea- 
.stibaminc tests devised. 'J'hc treatment of kala-azar by means of 
specially potent therapeutic antimonials discovered in India has 
very materially reduced the incidence of the disease in certain 
])rovince.s, notably Assam. A peculiar skin lesion named ‘ Dermal 
Leishmanoid ' has also been the subject of a certain amotmt of 
research. 

The clinical manifestations and aetiology of eindemic dropsy 
have been subjected to extensive research, and various theories 
such as the rice, mustard oil and infection-contagion theories have 
been investigated ; but no single theory seems so far sufficient to 
explain the causation of the disease. 

In India two types of infection of filariasis, caused by two 
distinct species of Filariae, have been found. The exact distribution 
of the two types and their transmission bj’' mosquitoes of the 
genera Culex and Mansonioides respectively have been fully 
elucidated. Considerable research has also been earned out in the 
treatment of the disease ; but no satisfactory results have yet been 
achieved. 

Our knowledge of leprosy and its treatment has materially 
advanced, and it is hoped that with proper detection and treatment 
•of the disease, the time is not far ofE when this greatly abhorred 
•disease will be fully controlled, if not entirely stamped out, in 
India. 

A great deal of work has been done on dysentery, typhus, 
relapsing and sandfly fever, dengue and cerebro-spinal fever. Not 
•only have the causative agents and various other factors connected 
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with the diseases been investigated in detail, but their treatment 
also has received a great deal of attention. 

Rabies, snake- venoms and anti-venenes have been the subject 
of research at various centres. 

The epidemiology and pathology of tuberculosis have been 
investigated. It has been proved that bovine tubercle bacillus,, 
which is responsible for the causation of a fair percentage of pul- 
monary and non-pulmonary tuberculosis in Europe, is , not of much 
importance in this country. Rheumatism and heart disease which,, 
according to earlier views, did not occur in India, have been found 
to occur, though they are probabty not so common as in England. 

Research work in connection with the diseases of nutrition 
has been directed to investigations on the luitritive value of Indian, 
food-stuffs, composition of Indian dietaries and their relation to- 
health and deficiency diseases. 

Detailed enquiries have been instituted on several drugs used 
in indigenous systems of medicine, and the active principles of a 
number of these isolated and investigated. 

Finally, Sir Upendranath refers to the very important part 
played by the Indian Research Fund Association in the prosecution, 
and advancement of medical research in India ; the various medical 
research institutes have also been responsible for a great deal of 
valuable work. All these agencies, however, are not sufficient for 
the needs of India, and the reviewer puts forward a strong plea for 
the establishment of a properly endowed and equipped Federal 
Institution for medical research. 

The progress of Physical Research in India diuing the past 

PhvQ-rc twenty-five years is reviewed (pp. 674^-741) by 

^ ^ Prof. Saha with the help of a number of colla- 

borators. Di the review he gives a connected accoimt under 12' 
main headings of the results achieved in various branches of Physics 
during the short period since the study of Physics in India has- 
been organized on proper lines. With the establishment of the 
University College of Science, Calcutta in 1915, and the gradual 
development of physical laboratories in other universities of India 
physical studies progressed at a very rapid pace. Various Govern- 
ment scientific departments and independent research institutions, 
such as the Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science, and 
the Bose Research Institute, Calcutta, the Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore, etc., also materially helped in advancing the- 
cause of Physical Science. 

Important researches, in acoustics have been carried . out 
during the period under review. The theory of Bowed Strings,, 
vibration in air due to impinging spheres, the position of nodal' 
lines in percussion instruments; etc. have been investigated, 
mainly due to the influence of Sir Venkata Raman’s earlier work.. 
Research has also been devoted to the art of finger playing on 
Indian stringed instruments, sotmd control and velocity of sound. 
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In t hoorot ic-al f:f<lrnp/ii/.sics. Indian invosi igators have achieved 
«rcat. distinction. About the year 1020-21 Saha publi.shed his 
theories of thermal ionization and radiation, and -worked out the 
first- sueecssful physical theory of Stellar Spectra. The start .so 
happily given to theoretical a.sirophj'sics has been continued by 
•Ghandrasekhar, Kotliari and 3Iajumdar on problems conneeteil 
■with atnio.sphcrc.s of stars, application of Fermi-Dirac statistics 
to elucidation of t-he internal structure of stars, and to Kothari’s 
theory of ]ncssuro of ionization. The problem of Relativistic 
Cosmogony has been st mlied in detail by a number of workers. 
The two astronomical laboratories in the country have been engaged 
5n important astrngrajihical, a.stronomic and meteorological investi- 
gations. 

Re.searehcs in Chemical Phi/sics have been mninlj’^ devoted to 
the extension of Franck’s interpretation of absorption spectra of 
■alkali halides to other compounds, origin of the colour of inorganic 
salts, absorption spectra and valencj'^ of a large number of pol3’^atomic 
molecules and complex salts, band spectra, etc. A general theory 
•advanced to explain active nitrogen phenomena has led to a great 
•deal of theoretical and experimental work. 

Extensive investigations have been carried out in magneto- 
•ohemistrj’’, paramagnetism and allied subjects. 

Most spectacular advances have been made in Optics. Detailed 
studies on Diffraction phenomena resulted in the discovery of the 
well-known Raman Effect, which has not onlj’^ brought fame to its 
discoverer. Sir Venkata Raman, but gained international recognition 
for Indian Science. Researches in connection -with this phenomenon 
have been directed to the elucidation and experimental verification 
■of the theor 3 % experimental technique, investigations on the chemical 
constitution and structure of the molecules, effect of change of 
state and other ph 3 ^sical conditions on the phenomenon and finall y 
the origin of modified continuous line spectra which are generally 
observed in the Raman spectra of liquids and solids respectively. 

Much valuable -vVork has been carried out in connection -with 
Radio-acti-vity of rocks, hot springs and of the atmosphere, investi- 
gations on a and particles, absorption and scattering of y-rays 
-and Cosmic and Positive rays. 

Spectroscopy has also attracted a fair number of workers and a 
large number of series spectra have been investigated. The hyper- 
fine structure of spectral lines has also been studied. 

Considerable amount of attention has been devoted to Theo- 
retical Physics, and in this connection reference may be made to 
S. N. Bose’s fundamental work known as Bose-Einstein Statistics. 

Wireless research, though started only as late- as 1928, has led 
to the important discovery of D and C layers of ionization lower 
than the permanent Kennelly-Heaviside layer. Studies on the 
ionospheres are now being carried out at a number of centres 
particularly at Calcutta and at Allahabad. ’ 
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A fair amoimt of work has been carried out on X-Bays in 
reference to diffraction, analyses of organic crystals, etc,, while- 
theoretical studies have led to important conclusions. 

In Meteorology very valuable results have been achieved in 
connection with daily weather and seasonal forecasting. Special 
techniques have been evolved for the investigation of the Upper 
Air, and research has been carried out on the structure and move- 
ments of tropical storms, depressions, etc., in the Indian seas, 
Eadiative and connective processes in the atmosphere have also- 
been investigated. 

In the review of the progress of Botanical Eesearch (pp. 742- 
„ 767), Professor Agharkar deals with the work 

° carried out during the years 1910 to 1935. Prior 

to this period the botanical work in India consisted chiefly of 
systematic, geographical or economic studies carried out b}' four 
provincial Botanical departments. An All-India Botanical Smvey 
of India was founded in 1899 to co-ordinate the work of these 
departments and to survey the outlying little known areas. A few 
botanists had been employed from time to time in some of the 
colleges, but in general the facilities for the teaching of Botany 
and more particularly for research in the subject were strictly 
imited. According to the reviewer, the conditions have changed 
very materially during the period imder review, ‘ due to the 
establishment of teaching and research departments in the miiver- 

sities and colleges mainly during the post-war period '. 

Becent morphological work in India has not been conflned to 
mere records of abnormalities and variations from the normal 
structure, studies on the floral biology, methods of pollination, 
fruit dispersal, etc., but has also been directed to investigations 
on the internal anatomy, life-histories and embryology of different 
plants. Special reference in this connection may .be made to the- 
work on the physiological anatomy of the plants of Indian deserts, 
halopytes and climbing plants. Embryological studies have 
been directed towards the elucidation of the development of ovules, 
embryo-sacs, etc., and the life-histories of plants of various families, 
Teratological work has consisted in the descriptions of abnor- 
malities of various Phaneorgams, and studies of plant galls. 

Physiological research has been actively pursued. The late 
Sir Jagadis Bose and his collaborators laid great stress on the 
vitalistic activities of the life-processes of plants, but this view 
lias not been supported by other workers, particularly in so far 
as the absorption and ascent of sap is concerned. Besearches 
have also been carried out on the nature of protoplasm, absorption 
of ions by plants from cultures, kinetics of photosjmthesis, plant- 
metabolism, nitrification of soils, etc. 

Our knowledge of Indian Algee, though far from complete, 
has been greatly added to by work done during the period. The 
same maj’- be said to be the case with Pungi. In spite of a great 
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deal of syst<.*inal ic work, Btitlor and Bi-sb^* estimated that probably 
not more than about 10% of the Indiiin Fungi Lad boon 
recorded np to 1031. 

Reference may here be made to the very important work 
on the annual recurronce of eoreal rusts in the plains of India, 
which i.*; now b(‘lieved to be ‘duo to windblown urodosporos dis- 
seminated from the hills where they over-summer’. This view, 
if confinned, would make it possible to control these insts in India 
more easilv than in other countries. 

The .systematics of Indian Lichens, Livcnvoils and Mosses 
have attracted a fair number of workers, and as a result these 
forms are comparatively much better Icno^vn. /-hi 

Thanks to the work of early pioneers like Beddome, OJarke 
and others, our knowledge of the Indian Pheridophj^ta is also 
comnarativelv speaking much more complete. During the penod 
under review* advances have been made in regard to the description 
of new species and their di.stribution in various areas, while several 
authors have studied the anatomy and life-histories of some species. 
The studv of this group in general is, however, greatly hampered 
by the absence of pioper facilities for the cultivation of these 

plants in the botanical gardens. i 

Considerable progress has been made in our Icnowledge ot the 
lifo-historv and distribution, both present and past, of the Indian 
Angiosperms; similarly studies on the morphology anatomy 
embrj'ologA-, physiology, ecology and distribution of the Indian 

flowering plants have made a fair headway. , . t, , . 

Most important advances have been made in Palseobotany, 
in which the results obtained are already being emploj'ed for the 
determination of the age of some of the .geological foi-mations. 


such as the Deccan Trap. ^ t . a t ■R«+or,-.r 

Great attention has also been paid to studies in Applied Botany, 
and valuable results have already been achieved in reference to 
Forest and Agricultural Botanj-^, while our knowledge of the indi- 
genous medicinal plants has materially increased within recent years . 

Considerable amount of work has been carried out on Plant 
Geography, and a great deal of valuable information is now available 
regarding the distribution, relations and ecology of the plants of 
different parts of India. 

In conclusion the reviewer refers to the urgent need for a 
peoperly constituted National Herbarium, and greater attention 
being paid to ecological and pharmacognosic studies. 


V. Concluding Remarks. 

Professor Thomas ^ sums up the glorious past of the Educational 
System of ancient India as : ‘ Education is no exotic in India. There 

1 Thomas, F. W . — The History and Prospects of British Education in 
India, p. 1 (London, 1891). 
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is no country where the love of learning had so early an origm or 
has exercised so lasting and powerful an influence Eeference 
lias already been made to the fact that from about the close of the 
12th to the middle of the 19th century there was a long interval of 
intellectual stagnation in the country, but with settled conditions 
of life and Government and the provision of facilities for education 
the position changed materiall 3 ’^. During the latter half of the 19th 
centurji^ there was a slow hut steadj'^ progress of Western education, 
while in the first decade and a half of the 20th centmy higher 
education, particularly, advanced at a very rapid rate. Scientific 
education also, in which a start had been made in the latter 
lialf of the previous century, gradually began to assume its 
proper position in the educational system. The Government 
Scientific Departments and research institutions were organized 
•on a more extensive basis, and a number of scientific societies, 
culminating in the foundation of the Indian Science Congress in 
1914, were started. The World War, though it slowed down the 
progress, brought to the fore the importance of scientific education, 
and research, and there was a great advance in the organizations 
for scientific education and research in the years immediately 
following it. The scientific and research departments of the Central 
and Provincial Governments were greatly enlarged and several 
special research institutions were founded. Most of the universities 
instituted courses for advanced studies and special Honoms courses 
in scientific subjects, and by new appointments, extensions of 
libraries and laboratories materially advanced the cause of original 
research. Public support for the pmsuit of science was rather 
limited, but a few important endowments resulted in the establish- 
ment of a number of scientific organizations both for teaching and 
research. Even with the rather limited facilities, the Indian students 
of science have during the short period of a quarter of a century 
justified their capacity for original investigations, and in the words 
of the late Lord Rutherford ‘ India is now taking an honourable 
part and an ever-increasing share in the advance of knowledge in 
pure science ’. Reference may here be made to the great services 
rendered by the Indian Science Congress Association to the cause of 
Science in India by affor ding a common meeting ground for the 
discussion of scientific problems and by bringing to the notice of the 
Government and the public the importance of science and scientific 
research for national advancement. 

In his presidential address ^ to the Jubilee Session of the 
Indian Science Congress the late Lord Rutherford summed up 
the situation as regards scientific education in India as follows : — 


1 Presidential Address of the late Prof, the Rt. Hon. Lord Rutherford 
of Nelson for the Twenty-fifth Indian Science Congress Silver Jubilee Session, 
Calcutta, 1938 (received after his death). Published by the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 
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* the universities of India have in later years made substantial 
progress both in teaching and research in science, yet it must be 
home in mind that still greater responsibilities are likely to fall on 
them in the near futiue. This is in a sense a scientific age where 
there is an ever-increasing recognition throughout the world of the 

importance of science to national development It is natural 

to look to the universities and teclmical institutions for the selection 
and training of the scientific men required for this development. 
In India, as in many other countries, there is lilcely to be a greater 
demand in the near future for well trained scientific men. With 
the growth of responsible government in India, it is to be anticipated 
that the staff required for the scientific services in India and for 
industrial research will more and more be drawi from students 
trained in the Indian universities ’. These men will be the futiue 
leaders of research both in the Universities and in the scientific 
research organizations, and for their proper training it seems essential 
that the defects in the present-day system of education should be 
remedied at as earlj’- a date as possible. If the research work is 
to he of real and lasting value, it must he carried out in the interest 
of the country as a whole and not of any particular province or area. 
This necessitates careful planning and co-ordination of various 
schemes for research in all branches of science, whether pure or ap- 
plied. In formulating the future policy, India should profit by the 
experience of Canada and Australia where the working of the scien- 
tific departments of the State or Provincial Governments vis-a-vis 
those of the Central or Federal Gtovernment has shown ‘ that the 
research organizations of the country should be truly national and 
responsible to the Federal Government alone. Even in an Empire 
the size of India, where the resources and needs of various provinces 
are widely different, it would seem that centralized organization of 
research is the only way of avoiding waste of money and effort. 
The detailed planning of research must be in the hands of those with 
the necessary specialized knowledge, and they must be able to act 
without suspicion of political or racial infiuence ’ 

A review of the past and present conditions affecting the pro- 
gress of Science in India clearly shows that for a proper and efficient 
performance of the functions of scientists, as outlined in the above 
quotation, the constitution of an independent body of properly 
qualified and experienced men is^ essential. In other words, a plea 
is made for the foundation in India of a National Besearch Coimcil 
on the lines of the body which ever since its constitution has been 
rendering such useful service in Great Britain . The functions of this 
Council should not only include the defining of scientific policy but 
it should also act as an expert advisory body for planning and co- 
ordinating all scientific research in the country. The planning of 
scientific poUcy and co-ordination of research should be so arranged 


1 Nature, vol. 141, No. 3557, p. 2 (1938). 
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RS to preclude duplication and avoid wastage of talent and available 
funds, but without restricting the normal work of the universities, 
scientific departments and institutions, or in any way curbing in- 
■dividual initiative which is so essential for high class research. Such 
an authoritative body should also be able to help in bringing about 
the necessary reforms in the existing system of scientific education. 
In order to ensure that the work of the Council is not hindered by 
any extraneous circumstances and that the steady progress of 
scientific work, so essential in the cause of the advancement of the 
•country, is maintained, it should be liberally endowed by the Central 
and Provincial Governments and by the public so as to be indepen- 
dent of annual appropriations for the carrying out of its programme 
of work. The above functions are somewhat similar to the objects of 
the National Institute of Sciences of India founded at Calcutta in 
1935, and probably the existing machinery of the National Institute 
could easily be transformed to take on the functions of the pro- 
posed National Research Council of India. 
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I. Secondary School Section. 

Scientific Education in this country is verj’^ far from being 
satisfactory. This is not surprising when one remembers that it 
is only during the last 25 years or so that even in the West, where 
organized education has developed very much more fully than 
here, reasonable attention has been paid to the claims of the Sciences 
for inclusion in the normal educational scheme. Traditions die 
hard, and even in the most advanced countries there are many 
people who regard the inclusion of technical and scientific education 
in the school and college curriculum as unfortunate. To such 
minds education connotes merely the acquisition of a luiowledge 
of the classics so as to produce that indefinable asset known as 
culture. To make their case strong these people define culture 
in their own terms. It was only because of the rapid progress in 
industrial and technical developments that authorities in the West 
were compelled to realize the utilitarian value of education and 
the necessity for adequate preparation on technical and scientific 
lines in educational institutions. In the first place, very few 
people pleaded for the introduction of science for its own sake, and 
the cultural values that should be attached to satisfactory scientific 
teaching were regarded as non-existent. . These values are now of 
course recognized, but in the early days it was the commercial and 
industrial demands for a more efficient preparation that persuaded 
authorities to provide more adequately for scientific education in 
schools and colleges. This factor, namely the demand arising from 
the industrial and technical needs of the country for an education 
which fitted people for tbeir practical work in adult life, has been 
very largely absent in India. 


( 1 ) 
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The development of facilities for instruction in the sciences in 
Schools and Colleges in this country has come as much from an 
imitation of the West as from any natural development arising 
out of the country’s own needs. It is true, of course, that 
especially during recent years the backwardness' of India’s in- 
dustrial development and the increasing demand for more out- 
lets for the imemplo3’’ed have resulted in greater attention being 
paid to scientific studies. Conservatism is however still extremely 
strong. It is not j^’et realized that even from the point of view 
of pure educational idealism science provides as efficient a means 
of ensuring satisfactor}’^ cultural and educational development 
as do the older classical subjects. The failure to realize the 
educational importance of scientific studj’’ is evidenced by the 
fact that as far as schools are concerned, with a few exceptions, 
scientific education is either altogether non-existent or at a very 
low stage of efficiencj’’. It is necessary, if one wishes to understand 
the correct place of scientific studies in any educational institution, 
to draw a sharp distinction between scientific . education and the 
imparting of scientific knowledge. The one implies the training of 
the intelhgenee and an appreciation of the laws which are at work 
in the natural world. It gives an understanding of the material 
forces and the material world, and should create an interest not 
only in the external world with which the pure sciences are usuallj’' 
concerned but also in the reaction of that world upon human life 
and human behaviour. Scientific education can be so developed 
and so organized as to be directed towards the development of 
understanding rather than to an accumulation of facts. In so 
far as it provides the mind with a backgroimd of knowledge and 
an understanding of scientific laws which remain with an individual 
throughout life stimulating liis interest in the world around him, 
and enabling him to comprehend behavioiu material and human, 
such an education has more cultural value than any acquaintance 
with the dead languages of a for-ever-departed past, however 
intimate that acquaintance may be. On the other hand, scientific 
education can be, and is, mifortunatelj’’, verj'’ frequently the mere 
imparting of knowledge and technique which has a direct applica- 
tion to certain practical aspects of industrial and commercial 
developments. This, of course, is of value, but is an aspect of 
education which has very little appeal for the conservative minded 
educationist. 

It is now general^ acknowledged that any education wliicli 
fails to develop iinderstanding and intelligence and merely consists 
of the acquisition of a Imowledge of facts is sterile. It may 
and does have its place m technical institutions and those edu- 
cational schemes which are a direct preparation for employment. 
Its place in the general educational scheme which should be applied 
to most immature minds is difficult to justify. To those who have 
given much thought to the subject the teaching of science will 
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probabty be regarded as having a dual function. It is, if properly 
given, a natural cultural educational asset, and at the same time it 
gives the foimdation upon which a satisfactory practical scheme of 
life can be built. It is the first, and I think the more fundamentally 
important aspect of scientific training that reallj’ matters in schools. 
If science is to have any value other than a purely utilitarian one, 
if it is to give a deeper understanding of the forces of nature at 
work in the world around us, if it is to create a more pleasurable 
interest in the surrounding world — ^liuman and material — ^then it 
is essential that it should not only form an integral part of any 
educational scheme developed subsequent to the acquisition of 
powers to read and write, but that it should be taught udth these 
objects in view. It has now been generally recognized in the West 
that even for the students who intend when they proceed to the 
Universities to follow a classical or other non-scientific course, 
school education must include teaching upon the general principles 
of science as they find expression in an elementary' Icnowledge of 
such subjects as Phj'sics, Chemistry, Biologj’-, Botan 5 % Physiologj% 
Astronomy, etc. Consequently in contemplating any extension or 
reformation of the scientific education in India, while one is appalled 
at the magnitude of the problem of introducing satisfactor 5 ’' scientific 
teaching in pre-University education, one must face the fact that 
unless this problem is solved, not only will any material improvement 
of University standards be impracticable but the general educa tional 
scheme must remain unsatisfactory. At the present moment 
many — ^probably the majority — of our Science Graduates, wlule 
they may have certain scientific Icnowledge have very little scientific 
training. The time which they devote to their subjects in the 
Universities is insufBicient to allow them to receive any other tjq)e 
of education save that of assimilating as much knowledge as possible, 
chiefly by memory work. In dealing with this problem — Scientific 
Education in India — ^I propose, therefore, first of all to deal with 
the problem of Scientific Education in the Middle and High 
Schools. 

The history of Scientific Education in Schools in India is. 

l.^'^gely a record of unfulfilled hopes, 
tion in S^ols" Because of the fact that education has for many 
. years now been almost entirely a Provincial 
responsibility, the facilities provided in schools difier, and diifer 
enormously, in the various provinces. Some of the provinces 
have for many years been aware of the necessity for maldng pro- 
vision for scientific education in all types of schools. On paper 
much has been done. In practice, with one or two notable excep- 
tions, very little has been achieved. 

In the United Provinces, Elementary Science, in some form or 
other, has been taught in schools for a period of nearly 40 years. 
As far back as 1910 not only theoretical science but practical 
classes also found a place in the curriculum. Middle Schools had 
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classes for nature study, as well as elementary science, while even 
in the Primary Schools certain simple observational lessons were 
given. Unfortunately the provision of these facilities, because of 
the fact that the subjects were optional ones, did not lead to a wide 
extension of scientific teaching to many students. When, in 
1922, a Board of Intermediate Education was formed in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Simon Commission on Reforms, 
while Science teaching was left as a theoretical subject, the practical 
examinations were abolished. The reason given was lack of funds. 
At the present moment in that province theoretical science courses 
exist, and as soon as funds are available practical examinations 
will be restarted. A general science course as distinct from the 
Physics, Chemistry and other special subject . courses has been 
introduced. No schools are recognized for science teaching unless 
there is laboratory provision for practical work as well as class- 
room arrangements for theoretical teaching. That a certain 
measure of success has attended the effort of introducing science 
teaching, is evidenced by the fact that of the candidates taking 
the final school examination, equivalent to Matriculation, no less 
than 25% take a science subject. 

In Bombay, prior to 1913, Nature Study — ^Mechanics, Astronomy 
and Chemistry were taught in schools as purely theoretical subjects. 
In that year practical work was introduced. . Even now, however, 
while provision is made in certain schools for the teaching of 
Physics, Chemistry, Physiology and Hygiene throughout the 
School course, fi:om Class I to Class VII, these subjects are not 
examination subjects, with the inevitable result that satisfactory 
progress has not been made. In 1925 the taking of one science 
subject was made compulsory in the Matriculation. 

The story is somewhat similar in other provinces. The most 
progressive appears to be the Punjab where, not content with 
following somewhat slavishly the system that has been found 
successful in Western countries, the authorities have set out to 
solve the problem of adjusting the scientific education given in 
schools to the needs of the ordinary rural student whose life must in 
all probability be spent in rural surroundings. In the Punjab, 
IMiddle Schools have a far more important place in the educational 
scheme than is usually the case in India, and it is not surprising to 
find that as these schools have for many years been developed as 
institutions meeting very largely the needs of the village boys and 
girls, the science teaching has been designed as a rural science, and 
the syllabus has been adopted to create interest in, and give know- 
ledge about such points of the pure sciences as affect the agricultural 
practices. In High School Education, science teaching is still an 
optional subject for Matriculation and it has not been assimilated 
to a very marked extent in the ordinary school activities. 

Bengal is far behind the other provinces. So far the Matricula- 
tion Examination has, in practice, not included any scientific sub- 
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jects. The only education, that can in any sense be called scientific 
is that which has been given in the very few schools which have 
adopted as an alternative to Matriculation what is known as the 
‘ B ’ Course. This Course is a specially devised one, leading in 
general to admission to an Engineering School or College. It 
includes certain teaching in Mechanics and Physics, but the work is 
of an elementary nature and far from satisfactorily carried out. 
To all intents and purposes it has no appreciable effect upon the 
general work of the few schools in which it is carried out. There is 
no Science teaching worth the name in an}’’ of the ordinary Bengal 
High Schools. 

The result is that when students enter the University and 
start on a science course, the}’’ have to begin with the most 
elementary portions of their subject. There is no time for any 
teaching of scientific principles and the whole University course is 
a race against time in order to go through the syllabus which 
on paper is not far different from that followed in the West. 
Contrast this state of affairs ■with that which exists in other lands. 
As a rule a student who is to undertake a science course at the 
University receives scientific education including, in addition to 
his special subjects, general observational lessons and general 
science teaching. This scientific education begins at an early age 
and gradually more importance is attached to the subjects in 
which the student is to specialize. He receives both theoretical and 
practical training in at least two, sometimes three science subjects. 
In addition, he is generally conversant "with matters of scientific 
interest because of the contacts ’with various scientific problems in 
his home and leisure time. He is taught by a man, generally 
specially trained, whose idea is first and last’ to make his pupil 
understand the subject as well as to get through an examination. 
By the time he enters the Univeraity he has not only assimilated 
a valuable knowledge of principles and facts but also — ^unless he 
has been extremely unlucky — ^has acquired a reasonably thorough 
understanding of the principles and laws operating in the physical 
world. Such preliminary training is entirely absent in Bengal 
and in most of the other pro’rinces. Even where facilities have been 
pro'vdded there have been two factors at work which have prevented 
any real development of satisfactory teacliing or •wide-spread 
expansion of facilities. The first of these is that until quite recently 
few Indian examinations included as compulsory any science subject. 
The second is the inability of the authorities to pro'vdde the funds 
.required for the necessary equipment. The first of these, namely 
the fact that science has been an optional subject within the curri- 
culum would be an important factor in any country. 

In India, where Examinations are worse tyrants than else- 
where, they have been fatal to progress. As aU educational institu- 
tions have in general unsatisfactorily prepared material upon which 
to work, their energies and actmties are necessarily very largely 
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■concentrated upon doing the necessary and compulsory work in 
connection with these examinations. Fortunately there are signs 
that this condition of affairs is changing. 

In the United Provinces it is compulsory now for all 
Matriculation candidates to take one science subject. In Bengal, 
in the future, science teaching will be compulsor3^ in all the high 
schools and one elementary paper will have to be taken in the 
Matriculation. Whether this will be effective in creating a deeper 
interest in scientific studies, and, more important still, of giving a 
better foundation upon wliich the Universities can build more 
satisfactorily than has so far been possible, is a matter about which 
one may justifiably have doubts. It is easy by a resolution to 
decide that a changed condition of affairs shall come into existence. 
It is a very different matter to ensure that the changed condition 
of affairs v^l be the desired one, when ensuring such changes means 
finding more money, and providing equipment and facilities. In 
Bengal, for example, the majority of the schools live from hand to 
mouth. Their finances are in a deplorable condition. Teachers are 
ill-paid, there are no reserve funrk to meet emergencies and there 
is little possibility of providing reasonable facilities for effective 
teaching. From where are these schools to get the funds to build 
and equip a laboratorj’ and pay trained science teachers ? There 
is a danger that the introduction of this course in elementary general 
science will, in practice, develop into a sterile knowledge of useless 
facts contained in certain books. That is not scientific education. 
In order to avoid failure two tilings are necessary. A wide apprecia- 
tion of the danger, and the provision from some source or other of 
more funds. The condition of affairs in Bengal is, I believe, worse 
than that in other provinces chiefly because of the fact that the 
financial conditions of the schools here are worse than elsewhere. 
Nevertheless this problem of finance has to be faced by every 
province. Without exception the authorities in the different 
provinces have stated that the ^eatest obstacle to progress is 
lack of funds. Additional financial resources must be made avail- 
able. It is of no use deluding oneself with the idea that effective 
scientific education can be introduced satisfactorily ■without addi- 
tional expenses being incurred. It is not necessarj'^ of course to 
build palatial laboratories and import expensive foreign made 
apparatus, but it is essential to have some. kind of laboratory and 
to have some apparatus. It is imfortimately a fact, therefore, 
that this question of satisfactory scientific education in the schools . 
is largely a financial problem. It is one of the problems that 'will 
have to be solved. It is not impossible of solution, as it has been 
solved in other lands. It probably means concentrating upon larger 
and well-equipped high schools rather than relying upon a greater 
nmnher of ill-equipped institutions more "widely distributed. That 
is a controversial subject into which I do not wish to digress here. 
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^Vlmt must he emphasized is lliat unless India desires to recede 
further and further in the raee for cfliciont scientifie education, 
it ■will Jiave to face the problem of satisfactor 3 ’ provision of facilities 
in its ^lidtllc and High Schools. 

Another extrcmel.v important problem eonccnied with .school 
.scientific education is that of the nature of 
such education. Xot many year? aco’ scientific 
education meant a fundamental knowledge ol 
jticchanics, Phj’.sics, Chemi.strv and occasionall.v also Botanj*. 
There has been a rapid and widespread change in the conception 
of desirable scientific teaching. In the West not. onlj' arc the 
elements of Ph\’.sic.‘5 and Clicmislrvnow taught but Botanj', Biology, 
Phy.siology, Zoology, etc. find their places. ThcN' arc not taught, as 
separate special subjects and the knowledge given is general rather 
than specialized. The idea that is being increasingly' adopted is 
to interpret all teaching in terms of actual experience and condi- 
tions of life. Consequently the problems which a bo.v naturally 
meets in Ids ordinary life and Ids natural curiositj' about pheno- 
mena that come within his observation now come within the scope 
•of his school education. They' form the natural starting point 
for a child’s scientific education. It is true of cour.se that it is 
desirable and necessary’ t-o deal with the few scientific principles that 
find expression in various natural phenomena, but more and more 
the somow’hat dry' text-book teaching of the ordinary’ examination 
syllabus of Phy’sics and Chemistry’ commonly’ found 20 y’cars ago 
is giving way’ to schemes which attempt to make scientific teaching 
■an expression, and understanding of natural experiences in life. 
As a result, general science courses arc given ns compulsory’ teach- 
ing to all students and more detailed teaching in special subjects is 
given, in addition, to those students >vho desire a more compre- 
hensive scientific training as ]n’clindnary’ cither to University 
studies or a technical application of their scientific knowledge to 
industry’. It is both a natural and desirable development. It is 
an acknowledgment that education must deal "with life’s problems 
rather than be a mere intellectual exercise Avith an abstract and 
•departed culture. This trend is -wisely’ being followed in India, but 
we have a great distance to go before we see in our schools condi- 
tions which make this ideal attainable. Eventually’, we must 
firstly have an elementary scientific training and Imowledge given 
to all students, and secondly sound fundamental teaching in special- 
ized branches. One point should be emphasized. It is that such 
teaching demands a better and more higlily trained teacher than 
does the old ty’pe of teaching. General science or special science 
df taught by a person who either does not understand his subject 
or, if he does, is incapable of transmitting that understanding to 
others, so far from being a valuable asset in school training would 
Ise a definitely undesirable development. 
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So far the question of the training of science teachers for work 
. in Secondary Schools has not been taken parti- 

Sci^^Teachers cularly seriously. There are signs that the 
necessity for it is realized. In Bengal short-term 
training courses for science teachers are at the present moment 
being held, and it is intended to hold them more frequently in the 
future. With the introduction of compulsory science teaching in 
schools it is probable that the emphasis which is laid on the training 
of science teachers in the ordinary training college courses will 
be increased. In the United Provinces the tr aining colleges already 
give specialized courses of training for science teachers. In Bihar 
provision is made for a special training in the training colleges for 
those teachers who wish to teach science. In the Punjab special 
courses in science teaching are included in the Tr ainin g College 
at Lahore. So also in the other provinces. There are thus signs 
that the individual authorities are aware of the urgency of the"" 
problem, and it is hoped that there ma}'' soon exist in India a 
reasonably large body of well-qualified science teachers whose work 
in the schools will begin to have an appreciable effect upon the 
scientific training given to the boys. My^ own experience is,, 
however, that the ordinary science graduate has such an insecure 
foundation of scientific knowledge upon wliich to build that it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to make him an efficient teacher of yoimg 
boys and girls. He himself has usually never been taught the 
subject as a science and, of course, in the very short time at the 
disposal of the training authorities it is not possible to deal with 
anything save the methods of teaching. A re-teaching of the subject 
matter to the student teacher is impossible. Thus while much 
have been done theoretically in the past in attempting to introduce 
science teaching into our schools, the progress achieved has not been 
satisfactory. The conditions to be fulfilled before there can, in the 
future, be any real progress involves such radical changes of the 
present condition of affairs that any rapid growth towards a better 
state of things is improbable. It is possible that, as practicallj’" the 
whole of my personal experience has been in one of the provinces . 
where admittedly least has been done, I hold an unduly pessimistic 
view of the future. A perusal of the reports that have been sent 
to me from the other provinces, while they indicate that there are 
isolated examples of real achievement, reveal in general a depressing 
condition of affairs. In Burma suice 1920, in both Vernacular 
and English High Schools, the teacliing of Pfij’^sics and Chemistry 
has been included in the curriculum. Since 1932 general science 
has been included in the Vernacular Schools ciuriculum. Teaching 
is optional at present. In only 10 schools has the teaching of 
Physics and Chemistr5’- been introduced, ufrile general science has 
been introduced in certain schools. Eleven Vernacular schools 
teach science, but a recent survej'’ reveals the fact that no such 
school has any equipment worth the name. The enquiry’’ revealed 
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that- in the Vernacular schools the teaching merelj’^ consisted of 
text-book exercises. Certain provinces formerly liad Inspectors of 
science teaching. Their work was reported to be good and stimulat- 
ing. ITow I bcheve that in all such provinces as a matter of retrench- 
ment these posts liaA’-e been abolished. Wliile the Inspectors were 
there, they managed to keep up a reasonable standard of teaching 
in the schools thej’’ visited. Since their abolition the general report 
is that it will not be possible to maintain the advance in scientifie 
education that might otherwise liave resulted. Ever 3 ’where, 
therefore, the position seems to be that while tlie authorities are 
TSfe^nning to recognize the educational as well as the scientific 
value of providing better facilities for science teaching than are 
available at present, there are no signs that the necessarj’^ money 
for implementing that desire will be forthcoming, nor is it certain 
that if the money is available there will be the necessary inclination 
.and.determination to see that it is not alienated in other directions. 

One useful function that the Indian Science Congress Association 

might perform is that of demising for schools in 
Committee of India a suitable course of instruction in scientific 
subjects. It would, I tliink, be a useful action 
Curricula for Education Section^ were to appoint a 

Schools committee consisting of at least one expert 

in each of the leading branches of science 
together with 3 or 4 of its trained educationists to study the schemes 
that have been brought into existence in the various provinces and 
to lay dowm certain principles which would be of help to the different 
authorities when they are developing their plans in the future. 
It would, I thinlc, for example, be -wise if the Punjab schemes for 
rural Middle Schools or schemes devised upon the same lines were 
adopted tliroughout the country, and if desirable schemes for town 
M.E. Schools and High Schools were also devised. The report 
from such a Committee could with advantage be in two parts, one 
dealing wath the general scientific education which it is desirable 
for every student to undertake, and the other dealing with the 
more detailed scientific education necessary for those students who- 
* desire to speciab'ze. 

I have so far stressed mamly the desirability of reasonable 
scientific education in our schools from the point 
^m^i^Schoois ” view of education itself. Another aspect, 
® ° which is also of very great importance, is that 

until the students entering the Universities have had a far more 
thorough and satisfactory foundation training in the scientific 
principles and in the elementary branches of the indi-vidual subjects 
it -will be impossible for the Universities to achieve reasonably 
good results and provide teaching that is reallj’' of the University 
standard. The Universities have in the past done their best in 
what has been an almost hopeless task. In this task they have 
achieved results which, considering all the circumstances, are 

I At present there is no separate Education Section of the Indian 
Science Congress. — (Editor.) 
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xemarka ble . It is a tribute to tbe mental powers of many University 
students that they have been able, with such unsatisfactory pre- 
liminary training, to achieve such liigh standards of knowledge and 
have been able to ranlc themselves with the leading students of the 
world. As all who have dealt with University students know, 
however, that such students are in the minority and the average 
undergraduate, ill-prepared during his school days for a scientific 
training, is so handicapped, that it is impossible satisfactorily to 
train him in scientific principles. It is these average graduates 
who determine the standards attained and the syllabus of studies 
pursued. 

Many students in Germany and other Western countries are 


Age Limit better scientists when they enter a University 
than many of the graduates here when they 
leave. This is the result of different scientific teaching over a 


period of many years in well-equipped schools. There is one other 
factor that leads to unsatisfactory work within our Universities and' 
that is a factor that affects all Universit 3 ^ teaching. The age 
of admission to the Universities is gradually decreasing. The 
Matriculation or equivalent examinations are such that able 
students can pass them at the age of 15, or even earlier. This is 
so also in England, but whereas in India students seldom, if ever, 


stay on at school after taldng the Matriculation it is not uncommon 
in England for students to remain on at school for a period of two 
years bejmnd that Examination. Universities in England will not, 
as a rule, admit students until they are approaching their eighteenth 
year. It is otherwise in India, vdth the inevitable result, that as 
quite apart from the question of efficiency of school teaching — ^the 
actual time during which a student is being prepared for a mature 
University course is nearly two j’^ears longer, even for the 
ablest students, in the West than it is here. Under such circum- 
stances, University work here must of necessity be far less satisfac- 
tory than might otherwise be the case. This problem of allowing 
students to embark upon a University course at an unduty earty 
age is far more important than would be inferred by the alacrity^ 
with which Universities have in general removed restrictions as^ to 
age admission. The age limits in examinations held for admission 
to the Public Services are partially responsible for tliis. Those 
responsible for University standards and University prestige might 
do worse than investigate this problem to see if it is not possible 
to restore the conditions which make Universities training organiza- 
tions for more mature minds than is often the case at present in 


India. 


II. College Education. 


The quantitative expansion of scientific education witliin the 
various colleges in India has been remarkable. A quarter of a 
century ago few facilities existed and science students were a rarity 
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in all Universities. In Bombay, for example, in the year 1910 
fifteen students only succeeded in passing the 
o o ^ B.Sc. Examination. The number 20 years later 

c uc - ggg typical of the progress in 

other provinces. Unfortunately it cannot be 
said that there has been a correspondingly rapid improvement in the 
quality of the work done in the ordinary B.Sc. Examinations. The 
•ordinary students are handicapped by the inadequacy of their pre- 
University preparation. In addition the rapid increase in numbers 
•of students necessitating something very much akui to mass teaching 
inevitably meant that little improvement in the standards attained 
could be ensured. The ordinary science graduate is still not satis- 
factorily prepared either for any practical application of his scientific 
knowledge or for an immediate proceeding to research in his subject. 
Eortunately the institution of Honours courses has resulted in the 
• provision of more adequate facilities and satisfactory teaching for 
the better students. Here again, however, in certain Universities 
lack of funds has precluded the provision of really satisfactory 
facilities, even for these students. When Honours courses were 
first started in the older Universities in India, students who took 
these courses were required to attend .the same lectures as Pass 
students. They had, in addition, to alttend advanced lectures in 
•various branches of their subjects. As the time table of the 
ordinary Pass students was ine'vitably a crowded one, lea'ving little 
’ leisure for additional work, the result was that the standard attain- 
able by Honours students was very much lower than it might other- 
■wise have been. When the newer Universities were formed, the 


handicap inherent in such an arrangement was recognized, and in 
•certain Universities, for example Dacca and Allahabad, Honours 
teaching was entirely separated fi’om Pass teaching. Moreover 
the Honours course was made a three years course instead of the 
normal two years, post-intermediate one, required from Pass 
students. As far as work was concerned this system has proved an 
undeniable success. On the average. Honours students are of a 
higher mental calibre than Pass students and the fact that they 
•are taught in their special subjects in small classes for a continuous 
period of 3 years means that rapid progress to an advanced stage is 
possible. As a compensation for being required to spend 3 years 
in obtaining their Honours Degree such students are allowed to 
take their M.Sc. Degree after one year’s further study. Thus 
whether a student takes a Pass Degree or an Honours Degree the 
■post-intermediate study required before taking the M.Sc. Degree 
is the same. 


Erom the academic point of "view there is everything to be said 
for the specialized three years Honours Course. 

Honours Course followed in all the Univer- 

sities, in spite of the recognition of its merits, 
kecause of the fact that there are considerable advantages attend- 
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ant upon the acquisition of a Degree of any kind at as early a date 
as possible. It is apprehended by those who have not adopted 
the new scheme, not without reason, that if the Honours Courses 
were transformed into 3 year ones many students, who now take 
up Honours would prefer to take a Pass Degree in order that they 
might graduate one year earlier than is possible when taking an 
Honours Degree. Because of this there has not been any universal 
acceptance of the 3 year Honours scheme throughout the Uni- 
versities, and because of this fact, at the present moment 
Honours teaching and standards differ enormously in the different 
Universities. Attempts have been made to obtain uniformity but 
without success, and it appears that until there is no difference 
between the length of time required for an ordinary Degree and 
Honours Degree, there is little chance of abolishing this anomalous 
position with regard to Honours teaching. The present position is, 
therefore, that an Honours Degree in certain Universities connotes 
an entirely different standard from that of an Honours Degree in 
other Universities, and it is to be feared that unless some agreement 
can be reached wliich will enable the Universities to establish the 
specialized 3 years Honours Course, the newer Universities which 
have done a(hnirable work and set very high standards in their 
Honours teaching may feel themselves compelled to abandon what 
has undoubtedly been a valuable contribution to educational 
progress in this country. 

One solution that has been proposed is that the Pass Degree 
also should be made a three year one, but I do 
Pass-Degree public opinion will permit of this 

imder the present economic conditions. The Uni- 
versity Course is already a 4 year one as against 3 years in most 
foreign Universities and any attempt farther to lengthen it would 
raise almost irresistible opposition. A better solution would appear 
to be that of attaching to an Honours Degree a status and privileges 
which will adequately recompense the student who is prepared to 
specialize for a period of 3 years in one particular subject in addition 
to taking the ordinary Degree subjects in the normal 2 years. The 
reason why the early obtaining of any kind of Degree is of value is 
that for most Public Service Examinations and admissions to most 
professions, the qualification laid down for entrants is that of 
possessing any Idnd ot Degree. If the Public Service Commission 
were to require an Honours Degree as a necessary qualification for 
candidates taking their examinations, and the Provincial Govern- 
ments were to foUow the lead given bj*' the Federal Public Service 
Commission there would not, I think, be much reluctance on the 
part of students to enter for a 3 years Honours Course. The 
replacement of the present 2 years Honoins Course in the older 
Universities by a 3 year one would also probably have the effect 
of limiting Honours teacliing to thote Colleges which were in a 
position to provide satisfactory teaching and satisfactory laboratory 
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facilities. This again would rouse a certain amount of opposition, 
but would eventually prove a valuable reform. Such reforms to be 
practicable must be accepted generally by all the Universities. 

Unfortunately, although there is an annual meeting of the 
representatives of various Universities at the Inter-University 
gathering, the individual Universities are, in practice, independent 
units which pay little heed to the general recommendations made to 
them by other bodies. Whether it is that they are jealous of their 
autonomy or imable, for financial reasons, to carry out the recom- 
mendations which are made, is immaterial, but it is a fact that 
few, if any, of the general recommendations which have been 
made from time to time by the Inter-University Board have had 
any influence upon individual University developments. This 
problem of the specialized Honours Course is one about which such 
a Board could with advantage give an authoritative opirdon and 
make a strong recommendation to the Universities. It is one of 
the points about which there should be reasonable unanimity of 
opinion and uniformity of policy. 

As might be expected a greater part of the work which has 
been done in scientific education in the Colleges has been in con- 
nection with the old established and perhaps scientifically funda- 
mental subjects such as Physics and Chemistry. Until recently 
there were few science students in subjects other than these save 
perhaps Botany. The latter subject has become extremely popular 
and in certain Universities has the reputation of being an easy 
option. 

One point to which adequate attention has not so far been 
paid is that of the differing standards attained 
Standards in jjj different subjects in the ordinary and Honours 
sities**^^ univer- Examinations. In one University, for example, 
it is possible and not unknown for a student to 
take up. Botany in his final examination without having read that 
subject either at school orin his Intermediate Course and to obtain an 
Honours Degree after 2 years’ study. The same applies to 
other subjects. It should be obvious that the standard of work 
connoted by an Honours Degree which requires merely 2 years’ 
total study must be entirely different from that which is connoted 
by an Honoturs Degree in a subject which has required 4 years’ 
University study and sometimes several years of school work in 
addition. Sufficient attention has not been paid also to the correla- 
tion of subjects taken by individuals presenting themselves for 
Degrees in certain Universities. Por example, it is possible for a 
student while taking an Arts Degree to read Chemistry or some 
other science subject. The fact that a satisfactory knowledge in 
Chemistry cannot be obtained without a knowledge of Physics and 
Mathematics or that a satisfactory knowledge of Botany is not 
possible without an elementary knowledge of Chemistry, does not 
seem to have been realized. In the newer Universities science 
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subjects can, as a rule, only be taken by students taking a com- 
plete science course, and in one University at any rate the science 
course is a uniform one. This makes possible correlated scientific 
education, creating an attitude of mind as well as giving a knowledge 
of scientific facts. No Indian University has, so far as I know, 
followed the example of at least one foreign University in making 
Physics compulsorj'^ at the Intermediate stage for all science students. 
The principle beliind this is sound and is one to which greater 
attention might with advantage be paid in India. 

Of recent years there has been a wide extension of scientific 


Post-Graduate 

Studies 


education for ordinary students into such sub- 
jects as Physiology, Geology and Zookgy. Pro- 
vided the students have had a reasonably 


sound foundation learning in elementary Physics and Chemistry 
this is an admirable development, and the provision of specialized 
courses in the more advanced scientific stages in such subjects as 
Bio-Chemistry, Agricultmal Science and the technical applications 
of the pure sciences is a ver}'^ desirable trend of modem developments. 
During the last 15 years there has been a phenomenal growth in 
the facilities which are provided for advanced students for research 
work in different branches of science. The admirable scheme 


devised and put into practice by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee has given 
an impetus to Post-Graduate studies not only his own University 
but also to the other Universities in India. The volume of research 
work wliich is now being done is remarkable considering the unsatis- 
factorj’’ nature of school and college education and the financial 
resources of different educational institutions. One of the facts 


which makes this possible is the imfortunate fact that so few worth 
while openings exist for employment after graduation. This added 
to the fact that students can and do live in a frugal and economic 
manner upon allowances which would be quite inadequate in other 
countries, has made possible a devotion to research which is one of 
the noticeable features about University work in some of the 
Universities in India. In Calcutta, for example, there are Post- 
Graduate departments in almost every branch of studies with 
adequate facilities for research in whichever directions students 
may wish to work. This has been made possible in the pure 
sciences by the very generous endowments wliich have been given 
to the Universit}’’, making possible well-equipped laboratories and 
the appointing of well-qualified staffs. These endowments also 
provide opportunities for a large number of able students to proceed 
abroad for further training. 

Another fact which has given an impetus to research work is 
the world-wide recognition which has been won by a number 
of Indian Scientists and the reputation which through them has 
come indicating India’s capacity to provide people of a high order 
of intelligence. It is quite certain that their acliievements have 
contiibuted not a little to the prestige of India throughout the 
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world. The inspiration of their names and their work has led many 
students, desirous of following in their foot-steps, to turn to research 
work as an ideal. This desire for research has, however, raised up' 
problems not easy to solve. Undoubtedly a great deal of the 
research work which is at present being done is more ‘in the nature 
of routine advance experiments than creative discovery making 
possible new developments. . Personally I am inclined to think 
that many students now engaged upon research would be wise to 
devote a longer period to their preparation for research. Wide- 
spread facilities are offered in all Universities for the taking of the 
M.Sc., and in some cases even the Honours Degrees, in part by means 
of theses professedly embodying research activities. It is, I think, 
a justifiable criticism of many of these theses that they embody 
work of no real research value. They deal with problems which 
could have been more profitably undertaken at a later stage when 
the student had obtained a sounder knowledge of the fundamentals 
of his own and other sciences. Before a student should attempt to 
carry out experiments or interpret knowledge in such a manner 
that it can rightly be described as research work, it is essential 
that he should possess a sound knowledge of aU scientific principles 
a knowledge of which is necessary for a real scientific understanding 
of any subject. 

Occasionally, very occasionally, there appear students who 
obtain a grasp of their subject at an early stage and for these it 
would not be wise to msist upon the acquisition of book knowledge 
beyond a certain stage. These students are undoubtedly exceptions, 
but I feel convinced that to allow a large number of students 
to present theses for the M.A. and M.Sc. degrees is denjung them 
the opportunity of acquiring that sound fundamental scientific- 
training which makes possible at a later stage real contributions 
towards scientific knowledge. It is significant that in certain 
subjects this allowing of the presentation of theses for ordinary 
examinations has been discontinued. It is, I think, a privilege 
that should -wisely and severely be restricted in aU subjects. 

Naturally, as far as research work is concerned, extensive 
facilities are limited to the larger Colleges and towns. In every 
province, however, there is very considerable activity, and there 
are signs that the value of the work which is being done is being 
recognized even by commercial firms. Recently in the Punjab one 
firm has placed a sum of money at the disposal of the University 
through a leading Professor. A recognition of the merit of his 
work was the origin of this gift. This is an example which might 
well be followed in other parts of India, -with advantage both to 
the commercial firms and to the Universities. 

Looking back on the period one sees that much has been done 
Retrospect much remains to be done. Progress 

has, in the main, been the result of individual 
achievement and greatness. That progress has provided for Tntlia.-n 
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students inspiration jtnd has brought reasonably -nddespread facili- 
ties, not only for normal scientific education in ordinary and 
Honours Degree courses, but opportunities for research work and 
practical trainuig. It is now possible for students to develop their 
innate powers and by extending the bounds of knowledge to bring 
recognition to themselves and to their country. 

So far the research which has brought the greatest recognition 
TTiitiirp Prnfiipmc coTmtry has been research in the physi- 

cal sciences. With the extension of scientific 
teaching to other subjects it is to be hoped that research faci- 
hties in other directions will spread as rapidly as have the re- 
search facilities in Physics and Chemistry. There are more virgin 
and wider fields in subjects like Botany, Geology, Physiology and 
Bio-Chemistrj’’ than in the more fi^equently trodden groimds of 
Physics and Chemistry. Moreover, m many of these branches weU- 
aquipped and expensive laboratories such as are available only in 
the large Colleges and towns are not essential for the production of 
valuable work. These are directions in which men of genius in small 
colleges and residing in the rural areas should find an opportunity 
for explorations of value during their leisure time and in their 
immediate surroundings. Research work encoimters many diffi- 
culties in this land which are absent in others. At the present 
moment it is only men of undoubted genius who are able to triumph 
over the difficulties which are encountered. The greatest inherent 
difficulty is the lack of a sound fundamental education. It is the 
business of educational authorities to minimise these difficulties 
and to provide satisfactory accommodation and facilities and 
efficient teaching. It is the business of the commercial and 
industrial firms, which stand to gam by the results of research 
work, to make possible the building and equipping of laboratories 
and the carrying out of work upon problems, the solution of which 
is to their advantage. Considering the difficulties, scientific educa- 
tion in this country has made astounding progress. Its progress 
will be still more rapid and effective when the following problems 
have been solved ; — 

1. The reorganization of Secondary School systems so as 

to guarantee a sound fundamental education and 
preliminary scientific training. This means the 
guaranteeing of a satisfactory elementary scientific 
training for all students, and, in addition, the pro- 
vision of more specialized and detailed scientific 
training for students who wish to become scientists 
in the real sense of the term. 

2. The reorganization of University studies so as to 

guarantee a sound knowledge of aU the fundamental 
sciences which will serve as a foundation upon which 
to build satisfactorily for advanced scientific study and 
research in ahj’- branch. 
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3. Obtaining the co-operation of industrial and commercial 

firms in schemes for research activities in various 
directions. 

4. Obtaining endowments for research in the pure sciences 

which have no direct, immediate commercial appli- 
cations. 
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I. Introduction. 

India can claim a prominent place in the mathematical ■world 
as the country which gave to the world the system of representing 
all numbers by means of ten digits — the system which forms the 
foundation of all Mathematics. Her contribution to the early 
development of Astronomy is also noteworthy and several astro- 
nomical observatories (crude as they may appear compared ■with the 
modem ones fitted •with precision instruments) built centuries ago 
in different parts of Northern India bear testimony to the zeal and 
thoroughness ■with which the study and research in Astronomy were 
pursued. 

The study and research in Mathematics and other scientific 
subjects on modem lines began in India rather late, and the begin- 
nings may perhaps be identified ■with the foimdation of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal about a century ago. For many years the contri- 
butions consisted of papers ■written by Europeans on various scientific 
^bjects, specially Geology and Meteorology, and published in the 
Journals of the Society. Gradually, however, Indians began to 
interest themselves in scientific work and the record of progress 
that they have made during the last quarter of a century is very 
remarkable. => u 


( 18 ) 
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The lead in the field of mathematical research was given by 
the late Sir Ashntosh Mookerjee, the President 
Mwkerjee session of the Indian Science Congress, 

^ who began his career as the pioneer mathe- 
matical researcher, but later on took to the profession of Law, 
rose to be the Chief Justice of the Calcutta EKgh Court and dis- 
tinguished himself as the foremost educational reformer of India. 
Fifty years ago, he published several papers on Differential 
Equations in the J<mmal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal; these 
were later incorporated in the works of Edwards and Forsyth. 
One of the most remarkable results he arrived at was that the 
left hand side of Monge’s differential equation to all conics, which 
had been described by Boole as incapable of geometrical interpreta- 
tion and merely an integrable form, was geometrically interpreted 
as the radius of curvature of the curve of aberrancy. Sir Ashutosh 
wrote about sixteen original papers in Mathematics during the 
three to four years that intervened between his graduation and the 
beginning of his career as a lawyer. 

Among the pioneers of mathematical research in India, the 
• name of the late Dr. Ganesh Prasad, Hardinge 
Professor of Mathematics in the Calcutta 
University, deserves special reference. He pub- 
lished his first paper ‘ On the potentials of ellipsoids of variable 
densities ’ as early as 1900 {Messenger of Mathematics, 30). He was 
the author of a fairly large nximber of notes, papers and memoirs. 
His work can roughly be classified in three groups. The first 
group consists of papers on Applied Mathematics, specially in the 
theory of potentials, in which he employed his Ibiowledge of the 
theory of ftmctions of a real variable. The writers previous to him 
had hot considered the cases in which, tmder special circumstances, 
the differential coefficients either became infinite or did not exist. 
Dr. Prasad made a thorough investigation of such cases. An 
important contribution to this group was the memoir entitled 
‘ Constitution of Matter and Analytical Theories of Heat ’ (Grott. 
Abh., 2, 1903). The second group consists of papers on the theory 
of functions of a real variable, mainly on Fourier Series. This consti- 
tuted the bulk of his work. He has given a number of results con- 
cerning the summability and strong summability of Fourier Series. 
He based most of his work on a special type of ftmctions having dis- 
continuities of the second kind. The function /(i) = x{t) cos ^{t), in 
which xit) is limited or imlimited but monotone and ^{t) is monotone 
in the neighbourhood of the origin and tends to infinity as f tends to 
0, served throughout as an unfailing weapon in his investigations. 
His third group of papers consists of those on spherical harmonics, 
chiefly on Legendre’s fimction and series. He has given an interest- 
ing theorem by means of which an arbitrary function can easily be 
expressed as a sum of surface harmonics {vide Hobson, Theory of 
Spherical and Ellipsoidal Harmonics, p. 148). Here, too, he 
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employed his favourite function /(f). He had planned an elaborate 
memoir on the ‘ Expansion of Zero but he died before he could 
finish it. 

The most distinguished mathematician that India has ever 

S Ramanuian ^ modem times was S. Ramanujan, 

^ who, without any imiversity education, began 
researches in Mathematics more as a hobby than as a profession. 
While a clerk in the Madras Port Trust, his remarkable mathematical 
abilities attracted the attention of the authorities of the Madras 
University and specially through the personal interest of Prof. 
Hardy (who had come to know Ramanujan by correspondence), 
he secured a Government Scholarship, which enabled him to proceed 
to Cambridge and continue his researches under the guidance of 
Prof, Hardy. Most of his work was concerned with the Theory of 
Numbers. He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1918 
and was the first Indian mathematician to get the high honour. 
In the words of Prof. Hardy, ‘ he is beyond question the b^est Indian 
mathematician of modem times .... He will always be rather 
eccentric in his choice of subjects and methods of dealing with 

them But of his extraordinary gifts there can be no question ; 

in some ways he is the most remarkable mathematician I have even 
known ’. Unfortunately for India and the world, this mathematical 
genius passed away at the very young age of thirty-three, only 
two years after his election as a Fellow of the Royal Society. A 
full account of his life and work is contained in * Collected Papers of 
Srinivasa Ramanujan ’ edited by G. H, Hardy, P. V. Seshu Aiyer 
and B. M. Wilson, and published by the University Press, 
Cambridge. 

It is not possible to give in the short space at our disposal 
anything like an adequate account of what has been done in India 
during the last thirty or forty years in the field of mathematics, 
and in this chapter only a brief outline is given of the work 
that has been done in the various subjects, without strict reference 
to their chronological order. 

II. Geombtby. 

A most remarkable contribution to Geometry was made by the 
late Ur. S. Mukhopadhyaya, who was a Professor of Mathematics 
in the University of Calcutta. He was the first to prove the 
theorems (later re-discovered in Europe) that every oval possesses 
at least 4 cyclic and 6 sextactic points. He afterwards generalized 
these results, proving that if a circle (conic) meet an oval in 2n 
points then the oval has 2n cyclic (sextactic) points. The coimection 
between cyclic points and normals has also been studied by him- 
P. Ganapati has shewn that all the cyclic points of an oval cannot 
lie on a circle. R. C. Bose has shewn that the sextactic points 
cannot all lie on a conic. Ovals for which derivatives of higher 
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order than the first are non-existent have been considered by 
S. Mnkhopadhyaya in two of his papers. The properties of convex 
ovals and ovaloids in relation to the various kinds of centroids, 
have been studied by R. C. Bose and S. N. Roy, specially the 
locii of these centroids for a system of parallel ovals or ovaloids. 
[Vide Bvll. Cal. Math. 8oc., 1 ; Math. Zeit., 33 ; Bvll. Gal. Math. 
Soc., 10 ; Math. Zeit., 35 ; J. Ind. Math. Soc., 2 (New Series ) ; 
Math. Zeit., 30 ; Tohuhu Math. J., 34 ; BvU. Cal. MaXh. Soc., 27 ; 
etc.]. 

Corresponding to the Gaussian pentagram of elliptic geometry, 
there are known to exist 5 right-angled triangles and 6 tri-rectangular 
quadrilaterals of the hyperbolic plane. S . Mukhopadhyaya complet- 
ed this system by showing the existence of a five-right-angled hyper- 
bolic plane pentagon associated to the other 11 figures and thus gave 
an objective basis for Engel-Napier rules {Bull. Cal. Math. Soc., 
13).- R. 0. Bose has shown that this system of associated figures 
is a degenerate case of a system of 12 associated skew rectangular 
pentagons of hyperbolic space {BuU. Gal. Math. Soc., 28). He has 
also extended the theory of associated figures to general triangles 
{Bull. Cal. Math. Soc., 19 and 28) and also to certain types of 
polyhedra {Ind. Phys.-Math. J., 3). S. Mukhopadhyaya and G. Bhar 
have made very interesting generalizations of the concurrency 
theorems for the hyperbolic triangle {Bull. Cal. Math. Soc., 12). 

A. Narasinga Rao investigated mainly specific geometrical 
topics, particularly the geometry of quadric manifolds and , geo- 
metrical transformations. In one paper, he discusses, in general 
terms, the conditions under which the derived locus sph'ts up into 
the maximum number of algebraically distinct components. It is 
shewn that such utter degeneracy is connected with the theory of 
the polyhedral groups. In another paper he classifies the quadrics 
of revolution through a given conic by associating each with its 
axis of revolution {J. Ind. Math. Soc., 15). He has also studied 
the complex curves on a quadric surface {Atti del CoTigresso IrUema- 
zionale dei Matermtici Bologna, 6), the axial involution of a net of 
conics and its associated (1, 2) Connexes {J. Ind. Math. Soc., 18) 
and certain transformations in circle space connected with the 
theory of the Miquel-Cliffbrd configuration {Proc. Gavnb. Phil. 
Soc., 1937)., He has also published a number of other papers on 
allied topics. 

A number of papers relating to tetrahedra have been contri- 
buted by N. D. Rajan {J. Ind. Math. Soc., 5), Hemraj {J. Ind. 
Math. Soc., 15) and Kasikar {Math. Student, 2). A number of 
papers relating to conicoids have been written by R. Vaidyanath- 
swamy [J. Ind. Math. Soc., 19, 2 (New Series)], V. Ramaswami Ayer 
{Math. Student, 2), A. A. !]&ishnaswami Ayer {Math. Student, 3), S. 
Mukhopadhyaya {J. Ind. Math. Soc., 19), K. K. Mitra {Bidl. Gal. 
Math. Soc., 24), C. N. Srinivasienger {Bidl. Gal. Math. Soc., 27) and 
B. Ramamurti {Math. Student, 4). A number of papers on ruled 
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surfaces have been written by R. Vaidyanatbswamy {J. Ind. 
Math. Soc., 8), R. Behari [J. Ind. Math. Soc., 19, 20, 1 (New 
Series), 2, Ind. Phys.-Math. J., 7], C. N. Srinivasienger [J. Ind. 
Math. Soc., 18, 19, 1 (New Series)]. Certain special types of 
surfaces have been investigated by R. Vaidyanathswami {J. Ind. 
Math. Soc., 9), A. Krishnaswami Ayienger (,/. Ind. Math. Soc., 19) 
and V. Rangacharier [Bull. Gal. Math. Soc., 23; J. Ind. Math. 
Soc., 19, Bull. Cal. Math. Soc., 27, J. Ind. Math. Soc., 1 (New Series)]. 

B. M. Sen has investigated the classification of double 
surfaces under certain restrictions. Unifacial or double surfaces 
fall into three classes. All algebraic double surfaces have at least 
one double line. Cubic and quartic double surfaces are deter- 
mined. It is shewn that one of the centro-surfaces must also 
be a double surface. Bonnet’s associates of double minimal 
surfaces are deforms, but are not one-sided. This anomaly has 
also been explained {Proc. Bond. Math. Soc., 20). B. M. Sen 
has also discussed the distinction between the applicabihty 
and deformation of a surface and its bearing on the general theoiy 
of deformation {Proc. Gamh. Phil-. Soc., 22). H. N. Datta has 
written a paper on the use of Riccati’s equation in the theory of 
geodesics {Proc. Benares Maih. Soc., 3). 

Balak Ram has given a new proof of the theorem that when 
a fiexible extensible surface is deformed, the Gaussian curvature 
remains constant (J. Ind. Math. Soc., 2). B. M. Sen has shewn that 
the partial differential equation of the Monge- Ampere type, on which 
the deformation of surfaces is supposed to depend, is a necessary 
but not sufficient condition {Bull. Gal. Math, Soc., 10). C. N. 
Srinivasienger has investigated the methods of determination of 
one-parameter and two-parameter systems {Tohuhu Math. J., 39). 
A number of papers on ovals and ovaloids have been contributed 
by P. Ganapati {J. Ind. Math. Soc., 19). He has discussed the 
properties of the ovals called ‘ Su Oval ’ which satisfies the equations 


29r 


2 ^ 


fp cos = 


fp sin = 0, 


0 0 


where p is the radius of curvature at a point of the oval and ^ is 
the angle between the corresponding tangent plane and a fixed 
plane {Math. Zeit., 38). M. M. Ghosh has written a few papers 
in plane geometry {Bull. Gal. Math. Soc., 13; 19 and J. Departme/at 
of Science, Gal. Univ., 10). P. N. Das^Gupta has worked in algebraic 
geometry, dealing particularly with Invariants and Covariants of 
two linear complexes {Proc. Land. Math. Soc., 31). He has also 
a few papers in the same line in collaboration with Prof. H. W. 
Turnbull and with N. Chatterji. R. Behari has contributed a 
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series of papers on the differential geometry of ruled surfaces and 
has established a number of interesting general properties. TTis 
papers have appeared in several Indian Journals (J. InL Math. Soc., 
19, 20, 2, Proc. U.P. Acad. Sc., 4, etc.) 

R. Vaidyanathswami has investigated the simplexes doubly 
incident -ndth a quadric (Proc. Gamh. Phil. Soc., 22), and the number 
of lines which meet 4 regions in h 3 q)orspace (Proc. Camb. Phil. 
Soc., 22). 0. V. Hanumant Eao has investigated curves which lie 
on the quartic surface in space of four dimensions and the corres- 
ponding curves on the cubic surface and the quartic with- a double 
conic. He has shown that there exist conical varieties in space 
of four dimensions with properties similar to those of Schur’s qua- 
drics, there being quadrics associated in a particular manner with the 
cubic curves on a cubic surface [Proc. Lond. Math. Soc., 17 (Ser. 2)]. 
B. Ramamurti has established by binary apolarity methods 
certain fundamental properties of the rational normal surface 
(Math. Annalen, 3). Among other important contributions of B. 
Ramamurti are his investigation of Desargue’s configurations 
admitting a colh'neation group (J. Land. Math. Soc., 8), the rank 
of a quadric related to a rational norm curve (J. Lond. Math. 
Soc., 9), the quadric poristically related to a norm curve (Proc. 
Gamh. Phil. Soc., 30) and linear complexes related to a rational 
norm curve (Proc. Ind. Acad. Sc., 1). 

D. D. Kosambi has worked in the field of Differential Geometry, 
mainly of higher dimensions. Hjs important contributions con- 
sist of investigations on Differential Geometry and Calculus "of 
Variations (Pcndicomli d. Reale Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei), 
affixe-geometrical foimdation of unified field theory (Sitz. Prevsa. 
Ahademie d. Wissenschaften), parallelism and path spaces (Math. 
Zeitschrift), path spaces of higher order (Quart. J. of Math.) and 
path-geometry and cosmogony (Qttari. J. of Math.). R. H. Sen 
has ^cussed the connection between Levi-Civita parallelism and 
Einstein’s tele-parallelism (Proc. Edin. Math. Soc., 2), and curvatures 
of h 3 rpersurfaces and rotations in hyperspace (Bull. Gal. Math. 
Soc., 23). J. Ghosh has discussed the differential equations corres- 
ponding to rigid bodies in the naturally curved world of De Sitter 
(Tohulm Malh. J. 32) and also certain characteristics of linear trans- 
formations of the Riemmannian space (Ivd. Phys.-Malh. J.l). S. M. 
Ganguli has written a treatise on Analytical Geometry of Hyper- 
spaces (1914), contributed a paper on angle-concept in %-dimensional 
geometry (Bull. Gal. Math. Soc., 1918) and the geometry of the 
fom-fold (1934). He is also the author of a treatise on Theory of 
Plane Curves, Vols. 1 and 2 (1928-1932). 

m. Algebra and Algebraic Equations. 

A large number of authors have worked in this branch of 
mathematics. To mention a few of them, R. Vaidyanathswami 
has investigated the signs of terms in a determinant (J. Ind. Math. 
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Soc., 16), the integer roots of the luiit matrix and possible periods of 
integer matrics (/. Land. Math. Soc. 3), an application of the 
permanent {J. Ind. Math. Soc., 18), an extension of determinant con- 
cept based on group characters [J. Ind. Math. Soc., 1 (New Series)], 
a remarkable property of integers mod N. and its bearing on group 
theory {Proc. Ind. Acad. Sc., 5). He has investigated the rank of 
the double binary form [Proc. Lond. Math. Soc. (2), 24], a special 
pencil of binary quartics {Proc. Edin. Math. Soc.), the theory of 
bilinear and double bilinear forms {J. Ind. Math. Soc., 19), the 
apolar invariant of bilinear forms {Proc. Ind. Acad. Sc., 1) and 
the null pencil of binary quartics {Proc. Lond. MoAh. Soc., 23). 
He has also discussed the quadratic reciprocity of polynomials 
{J. Ind. Math. Soc., 17). S. Chakravarti has written a number 
of papers on determinants, including discussions on two pairs 
of factorable continuants {iSull. Gal. Math. Soc., 15), evaluation 
of factorable continuants of Muir {Bull. Cal. Maih. Soc., 17), and 
a few factorable continuants and a theorem in determinants {Ind. 
Phys.-Math. J., 5). M. B. Rao and M. V. Ayyar have written on 
the evaluation of two functional determinants {J. Ind. Math. Soc., 16) 
and evaluation of persymmetiics {J. Ind. Math. Soc., 17). N. N. 
Ghosh has a paper on a class of determinants having geometrical 
applications {Bull. Gal. Math. Soc., 28). S. S. Pillai has discussed a 
theorem concerning the primitive periods of integer matrices. K. 
Rao has investigated the invariant factors of a certain class of linear 
substitutions {J. Ind. Math. Soc., 19). Narasinga Rao has discussed 
Boolean matrix algebra {J. Ind. Math. Soc., 18). M. Gupta has 
investigated the question of substitution and equivalence of two 
forms {B%iU. Gal. Math. Soc., 22). S. Chowla has investigated the 
irrational indefinite quadratic forms {Proc. Ind. Acad. Sc., 2) and the 
expression for the class number of binary quadratic forms {J . Ind. 
Math. Soc., 18). 

P. O. Upadhyaya has a large number of papers in the field^ of 
algebraic equations and polynomials, published in various Indian 
and forei^ journals. He has also investigated the cyclotomic 
hepta-section for the prime 43 {Annals Math., 23) and the quinqui- 
section for all primes of the form 107i+ 1 between 1900 and 2100. 
He has a paper on an equation of the eighth degree with Caylean 
property {Tohuhu MaJth. J., 24), on an Abelian equation {Tohuhw 
Math. J., 24) and on the quinquisection of every prime of the form 
lOw+1 between 100 and 500 {Proc. Lmd. Math. Soc., 20). Por the 
work of S. Ramanujam in this branch, reference may be made to 
his Collected Papers. M. T. Naraniengar has a number of contribu- 
tions in the Journal of the Indian Mathematical Society in’cludmg 
the discussion of certain important properties of polynomials 
(J. Ind. Math. Soc., 5), cyclic equations {J. Ind. Math. Soc., 1), 
cyclotomic equations (J. Ind. Math. Soc., 7) and a special class of 
equations of the form 


a; = 0. 
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which is written for brevity as 

^\x)—x = 0 . 

He proves that if n is prime, then 

where /(«) is a cyclic expression of, the wth degree (J. Jwd. Math. 
Soc., 7). 

r\r, I'lETERENTIAL AND InTEGBAL EQUATIONS. 

S. C. Dhar las investigated the solutions of Mathieu equation 
in a series of pipers {Bull. Cal. Math. Soc., 10, 18 ; American J. of 
3Iai7i.,45 ; Toluol Math. J., 19 ; J. Department of Science, Cal.Univ., 
3 J. Ind. lath. Soc., 16) and these have been collected together in 
'Mathieu Functions’. He has given several expressions 
of Mathieu functions in terms of Bessel functions and the converse 
problem of expressing Bessel functions in terms of Mathieu functions 
has been attempted by N. A. Shastri (J. Ind. Math. Soc., 1). B. S. 
Varma has investigated the periodic solutions of the equation 

+ (A + 16g cos 2?ia;)y =s 0, 

which reduces to Mathieu equation when n^\{J. Ind. Math. Soc., 
18). J. L. Sarma has discussed the solution of Lame’s equation by 
means of p-function {Bull. Gal. Math. Soc., 23). 

0. IN. Srinivasienger has written a series of papers on singular 
solutions of differential equations of the first order {Tohuku Math. J., 
30, 41) and of the second order {J. Ind. Math. Soc., 20). He has also 
discussed the singular solutions of simultaneous ordinary differential 
equations {Proc. Ind. Acad. Sc.,1) and the special integrals of partial 
differential equations of the first order in three variables, M, R. 
Siddiqi has contributed a series of papers on non-linear partial 
differential equations. He has proved that one and only, one regular 
solution of each of the non-linear partial differential equations 


dH du ^ , 


\ dhidu_^ 

r,s 

exists which satisfies the .boundary conditions : 


u{o, t) — u{ir, t) = 0, u{x, o) = f{x). 

{Math. Zeit.,Z5.) 

He has also discussed an infinite series of integrals involving Sturm- 
Liouville eigen-functions {Bull. V.P. Acad., 3), the equation of heat- 
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conduction in wave-mechanics (J. Ind. "M.atJi. Soc., 20), Cauchy’s 
problem in a non-linear partial ^fFerentiai'‘‘e,guation of hyperbolic 
type {Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc.', 31), and cert^n. infinite series of 
Integrals (lecture delivered to the Sociiti matMnitttiqtie de France, 
1936). He has discussed the equations 


S r , .9^*) 9w 


du 


~K(x)~X~- 

dxl^^'^hxS dt~ 


du 


u 




for boundary conditions of the first type and he hks proved that 
one and only one solution of each of the two equation exists which 
. can be expanded in a series of Sturm-Liouville eigen-fmiotipns. He 
has investigated the theory of an infinite system of non-Jineax 
integral equations {Proc. International Congress of Math., Oslo, 
1936) and the theory of non-linear partial differential equations 
{Proc. British Assoc, for the Advancement of Science, 1936). He 
has extended the method of integral equations and successive 
approximations to the more general equation. 



1...00 

(», t) W** 

r,s 



The existence and uniqueness, of the solution for the first boimdary 
problem is established and the result is extended to other cases 
{Comptes JRendus, 203). 

Jt C. Swaminaryan has discussed a generalized form of Olairaut’s 
equation {J . Ind. Math. Soc., 4). C. N. Srinivasiengar has proved a 
theorem concerning the ^-discriminant {Bull. Cal. Math. Soc., 25) 
and has also written a few notes {J. Ind, Math. Soc., 17, Mysore tfniv. 
J., Math. Gazette, 1929). H. H. Datta has discussed the theorem of 
Lie relating to the theory of intermediate integrals of partial dif- 
ferential equations of the second order {Bull. Cal. Math. Soc., 15). 
He has written two other papers on the construction of partial 
differential equations of the ' second order satisfying assigned 
conditions {Bull. Cal. Math. Soc., 15, 16). G. Prasad ~^has 
investigated the numerical solution • of Integral Equations and of 
Partial Differential equations and his work is embodied in the . 
papers on the numerical solutions of Integral Equatioiis {Pn>c, 
Edin. Math. Soc., 1923) and on the numerical solution of Partial 
Differential Equations {Phil. Mag., 9). 


V. Theory ob Ednotions and Inbinite Series. 

K. Ananda Rau supplied an important step in the proof of a 
theorem of Hardy {Proc. Bond. Math. Soc., 17) and has considered 
the usual Abelian theorem for power series in connection with 
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ordinary Lambert’s series {Proc. Land. Math. 8oc., 19). In a 
note on a property of Dirichlet’s series, he proves that if 

/(s) = s = a+it, converges for a><ro while /(s) is regular 

foro->v>o’o, then/(j8+if) cannot tend to a definite limit as | t j ->oo, 
where j8>i' is fixed (Ptoc. Land. Math. Soo., 19). He has discussed 
the. converse of the Abelian theorem {J. Ind. Math. Soc., 3), 
Dirichlet’s series with positive coefficients {R&nd Giv. Pcdermo., 54 ; 
Quart. J. Math., 2), an example of the summation by Riesz’s 
Typical Means (Proc. Land. Math. Soc., 30), and convergence and 
summability of Dirichlet’s series (Proc. Lond. Math. Soc., 34). 

Ganapathy Ayer’s work is embodied in the papers relating to the 
rearrangement of complex series (J. Ind. Maih. Soc., 1), Tauberian 
theorems on generalized Lambert series (J. Ind. Math. Soc., 1) and 
Tauberian and summability theorems on Dirichlet’s series. S. 
Mmakshisundaram has a paper on Tauberian theorems on Dirichlet’s 
series (J. Ind. Math. Soc., 2). K. V. lyenger has written several 
papers on Infinite Series, including a discussion , on series whose 
. terms as well as sum-function are continuous but which do not con- 
verge uniformly in any interval (J. Ind. Math. Socl, 1) and also on 
Weirstrass’s non-differentiable function [J. Ind. Math. Soc., 19). 

K. Ananda Ran discusses the boundary behaviour of elliptic 
modular functions (Ada Maih., 52) and the behaviour of the theta- 
ffihction near the line of singularities (J. Ind. Math. Soc., 20). 

V. Ganapathy Ayer discusses the integral functions of order ■ 
one and finite type (J. Ind. Maih. Soc., 2) and integral functions of 
finite order bounded at a sequence of points (J. Ind. Math. Soc., 2). 

In these two papers the author discusses some generalizations of the 
result of Polya that ‘ if/(z) is an integral function of order one and 
minimal type and /(±w) = 0(1), w = 1, 2, . . then /(z) is a 
constant He has continued the discussion ftuther and proved 
several new results (J. Ind. Math. Soc., ’2). He has con- 
tributed a note on integral functions of order two, boimded at the 
lattice points (J. Lond. Maih. Soc., 11), where he has proved that 
an integral function of order two and type less than 7 r /2 boimded at 
the lattice points must be constant. He discusses the mfl,YimnTn 
modulus curves of holomorphic functions (Proc. Ind. Acad. Sc., 

4) and the Lebesgue class of integral functions along straight 
lines issuing from the origin (Quart. J. of Math., 7). In the latter, 
he has partial^ generalized the classical Phragmen-Lindelot 
theorem. K. S. Suryanarayan has contributed a paper on com- 
posite meromorphic functions (J. Ind. Maih. Soc. , 1 ) . K. V. Iyengar 
has discussed the generalization of Jacobi’s theta-function formula 
(J. Ind. Math. Soc., 1) and the reducibility of the general elliptic 
integrals into logarithms (J. Ind. Math. Soc., 1). 

H. P. Banerji has discussed a generalized force-function of 
Painlevo’s type (Bull. Gal. Math. Soc., 1915), an application of the 
theory of fimctious to Dynamics (Evil. Gal. Math. Soc., 8), and 
Peano’s fimction (Bull. Gal. Maih. Soc., 16). He has established 
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a direct verification of the convergence (C, 1) of Lnkaco’s two 
continuous functions with divergent Legendre series {Bvll. Gal. 
Math. Soc., 19) and he also critically examines Fejer’s sufficient 
condition for summability (C, 1) of Legendre series. 

P. N. Mitra has generalized Jensen’s inequalities in 19 theorems 
{Bvll. Cal. Math. Soc., 21) and has an important contribution on 
Integral Inequalities {Bull. Gal. Math. Soc., 22). He has further 
generalized his own results and established a theorem, from which 
the known inequalities of Tchebycheff, Fujiwara, Hayashi, Dunkel 
and Schwarz have been deduced as particular cases; The theorem 
has also been applied to analytic, circular and transcendental func- 
tions. S. K. Bhar has contributed two papers on non-differentiable 
functions {Bull. Gal. Math. Soc., 22, 25). He discusses a continuous 
function which has no mean differential coefficient for any value of x. 
A. C. Chaudhury has contributed papers on reduction of some 
hyperelliptic integrals of genus five to elliptic integrals {Bull. Gal. 
Math. Soc., 25), reduction of certain Abelian integrals with applica- 
tion to the summation of infinite series of Legendre functions {Bull. 
Gal. Math. Soc., 26) and on reducible hyperelliptic integrals {Bull. 
Gal. Math. Soc., 27). 

V. Ramaswami has proved the following theorems : — 

(1) If 

(а) ^{t) is continuous and monotonic iu (0, co ) and ^(0) ^ 0, 

00 

« 

(б) <f>{t)d{log t) exists, 

1 

(c) 8t is of bounded variation in every finite internal (0, oo) 
and Sq = 0 ; and a number A greater than unity, positive numbers 
CO, H, 8 and a function ^(or) exists such that 

{d) 5„— 5t>— o) 

and (e) to every aia(0<CT<8) corresponds an ascending divergent 
sequence P„ = P„^o with the property 

. . -Pn, 


then 


H>E{a)^ lim ^{at)d{st)>—H, 
n-»- 00 


Sji = 0(1) as T-^ 00 . 


(2) If conditions (a), (6), (c) and (e) of the above theorem be 
satisfied, and a position number h and a sequence Ap exist such that 

(/) e^‘>Ap>l ; lim 

P-* oo log Ap 
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then 


osc E{a) = j ^(o) I osc Sf. 
a-^0 t-> 00 


(3) Suppose that Sf is of hounded variation in every finite 
interval in (0, oo), Sq = 0 and that either (i) for 

some Aj, or (ii) ^6(A)>— oo for some A, and lim A)>0, 

A^l-f-0 

E being a set of points whose complement E is of measure 
0{t) in (0, t) ; and Sf ^ 0(1) as cx> inE. 

. Then 


S(a) = 


CD 


V 

0 


cannot tend to zero as ct-^0 {Proc. Land. Math. Soc., 41). He has 
also contributed a paper on some Tauberian theorems on oscilla- 
tion {J. Land. Math. Soc., 10) and on Riemann’s ^-function {J. 
Land. Math. Soc., 9). 

B. H. Prasad has given a large number of theorems dealiog 
■with the convergence and the summability problems of the Fourier 
series and its conjugate series. By substituting the old classical 
conjugate function by a generalized conjugate function, ■viz., 


■where 



W{t) OOBQG^-^dt, 


^(0 = {f{x+t)—S{x—t))dt, 


he has introduced a new process which has yielded far deeper 
and more general results than those obtained by older methods. 
Similarly, for dealing ■with summability (C, 1) of Fourier series, 
he has given an elegant and comprehensive method which gives 
more general results than those of Lebesgue, Fejer, etc. For the 
Fourier single integral, he has given a theorem which covers as 
particular cases the corresponding theorems of Hobson and 
Pringsheim. He has also contributed papers on non-differentiable 
functions. The idea of absolute summability (A) introduced by 
J. M. Whittaker has been developed by Prasad and applied to the 
discussion of the behaviour of complex power series on the radii 
and circle of convergence. Several of his results have been incor- 
porated in the newly published * Treatise on Trigonometrical Series ’ 
by Zygmund. Reference may also be made to Journal de Mathc- 
maiique, 11, Proc. Land. Math. Soc. 35, Annali di Matematica, 11, 
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Math. Zeit. 40, J. Land. Math. Soc. 6, Proc. U.P. Acad. Sc. 4 ; etc. 
T. VijoyraghalDan has contributed a note on diophantine approxi- 
mation {J. Lond. Math. Soc., 2) and converse theorems on sum- 
mability (J. Lond. Math. Soc., 2). He has investigated some 
configurations of singular points on the circumference of the circle 
of convergence of a power series whose coeflEicients have suitable 
gaps (J. Ind. Math. Soc., 17). He proves the following : — 

K N{B) denote the number of elements in the periodic part 

of the simple continued fraction for , where \P\, l^j, 

and P are positive integers and Q divides R—P^, then 

NiR) = 0(i2i+S). 


Making use of some results of I. Schur, the author further shows 


that 


N{R) = 0 {RilogR) 


and that for infinitely many R, 


NiR)>Ri-S , NiR) = Oilog R), 


all uniformly in P and Q (Proc. Lond. Math. Soc., 26). He has 
given a direct and elementary proof for Schmidt’s Tauberian 
theorem for series of real terms which are summable according to 
Borel’s exponential method {Proc. Lond. Math. Soc., 27). He has 
proved that if 


is summable {A), and if for 
P' 


2 ®" 

0 


00 


q>p,^-^l, lim (Sg— Sy)>0, then ^a^ 

is convergent {J. Lond. Math. Soc., 1). He has also proved the 
following theorem : — 

If /(«) be an integral function and if 


then 


Mir) = Max 1 /(z) I and Jf'(r) = Max | /’(z) 

lel = r Ul = r 

M'ir)>^ . , for r>ro, 


where is a number depending on the function/. 

S. C. Mitra has a series of papers, including the investigation 
of certain hitherto unsolved cases of the complex multiplication of 
elliptic ftmctions {Annals Math., 30), tables of complex multiplica- 
tion modulii of elliptic functions {Rull. Cal. Math. Soc., 19, 21 ; 
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Ind. Phys.-Mafh. J., 2) and also liiodular equations and complex 
multiplication of elliptic fimctions {Bull. Gal. Month. Sod., 19, 25, 26). 

VI. Spheeioal Haemonics and the Theoet oe Potential. 

The potentials of elliptic and ellipsoidal bodies have been 
investigated by N. R. Sen, who obtained by using discontinuous 
integrals, a method first proposed by Dirichlet, the potentials of 
semi-ellipsoids, semi-ellipses and in general any part of ellipses and 
ellipsoids in integral forms {Bull. Gal. Month. Soc., 10). In a second 
paper, trigonometrical series were constructed for the external 
potentials of elliptic cylinders {Phil. Mong., 38). 

H. Sankar has discussed a new family of Definite Integrals 
which satisfy the differential equation associated with the parabolic 
cyliuder {Proc. Benares Modh. Soc., 5). The new family referred to 
above is of the form 

E„{z) — e~i^. 2" e~* {—t)~^ dt. 

He has also discussed certain other functions associated with the 
parabolic cylinder in Harmonic Analysis {Proc. Benares Month, 
Soc., 6). 

K. B. Madhava has investigated Riemann’s Zetafimction 
{J. Ind. Math. Soc., 9), asymptotic expansions of Integral functions 
{J. Ind. Math. Soc., 9), Legendre’s relation in elliptic functions 
(/. Ind. Math. Soc., 10) and other functions of Legendre type {J. Ind. 
Math. Soc. , 12). G. Prasad has investigated many properties of the 
parabolic cylinder functions and has obtained various expansions 
in connection with them. One important result is an inequality 
which enables one to prove the conVergency of expansions obtained in 
terms of these functions {Proc. Benares Math. Soc., 2, 3, 4, 8). 
H. Sircar discusses the reduction of Perrar’s associated Legendre 
functions and the evaluation of certain definite integrals involving 
them {Proc. Edin. Math. Soc., 1). S. C. Mtra has written a series 
of papers, including the expansion for 



{B^lU. Gal. Math. Soc., 15), the expansion of an arbitrary function of 
the co-ordinates of a point on the surface of an ellipsoid in a series of 
ellipsoidal harmonics {Btill. Gal. Math. Soc., 16), the expansion of 
the product of two parabolic cylinder functions in a series of 
parabolic cylinder fimctions {Bull. Gal. Math. Soc., 17; Proc. 
Benares Math. Soc., 9), a discussion of the squares of Weber’s 
parabolic cylinder functions and certain integrals connected with 
them {Proc. Edin. Math. Soc., 4) and an integral equation satisfied 
by them {J. Bond. Math. Soc., 11). He has also established certain 
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new connections between Legendre and Bessel functions (Proc. 
Edin. Mcdh. Soc., 4 ; Math. Zeit., 41). 

Vn. Theory of Numbers and Arithmehoai, T’unctions. 

As early as 1912, V. Ramesam published a note on Mersenne’s 
number 2^^^— 1 {J. Inid. Math. Soc., 4). S. Ramanujan published a 
paper on irregular numbers (J. Ind. Math. Soc., 5), one of his earliest 
works published in India, prior to his sojourn in England. Eor 
a complete list of his papers, reference may be made to ‘ Collected 
Papers of Srinivasa Ramanujan ’ (p. xxxii-xxxiv). H. Balakram 
has a series of papers on the theory’’ of numbers, more or less of an 
elementary character. N. B. Mitra has discussed the converse of 
Fermat’s theorem {J. Ind. Math. Soc., 15), and investigated the 
product of all numbers less than N and prime to it. In the latter 
paper he has given a formula for the product and has also pointed 
out some inaccuracies in the formulae given by others (j. Ind. 
Math. Soc., 14). S. D. Ohowla has published a number of papers, 
including a new proof of Von-Sandt’s theorem [J. Ind. Math. 
Soc., 16), some properties of Eulerian numbers {Tohuku. Math. 
J., 30), a generalization of a theorem of Wolstenholme {J. Lend. 
Math, Soc,, 5) and a note on Warings theorem on cubes (J. Ind. 
Math, Soc., 18). R. Vaidyanathswami has written a number 
of papers including the inversion of multiplicative arithmetic 
fimction («7. Ind. Math. Soc., 17), the general theory of multiplicative 
functions {AUi Congress Bologna, 2), the identical equations of the 
multiplicative function {Bull. Amer. Math. Soc., 36), the theory of 
multiplicative arithmetic functions {Trans. Amer. Soc., 33 ; BuU. 
Amer. Math. Soc., 37) and a note on the combinatory analysis 
{J. Ind. Math. Soc., 10). A large number of papers have been 
contributed by S. D. Chowla on the theory of numbers, including 
a note on a conjecture of Ramanujan {Tohuku Math. J., 33), 
Lendesdorf’s generalization of Wolstenholme’s problem {J. Loud. 
Math. Soc., 9), a discussion of the rational solutions of 
ax”— by” = k {Ind. Phys.-Math. J., 3), a theorem in Arithmetic {J • 
Land. Math. Soc., 9), a discussion on abundant numbers {J. Ind. 
Math. Soc., 1), and a theorem on the addition of residue classes 
{Proc. Ind. Acad. Sc., 2). 

H. Gupta’s investigations include his note on a theorem of 
Gauss {Proc. Edin. Math. Soc., 4), discussion of the potency of 
1, r) {Proc. Ind. Acad. Sc., 2), the minimum partition into 
specified parts {American J. Math., 58), and the decomposition 
into cubes of primes {Proc. Ind. Acad. Sc., 4). He has also a 
paper on the diophantine equation = |w+l {American Math. 
Monthly, 43). 

Vm. HYDRODYNAJneS. 

A. C. Banerji and R. S. Verma have investigated tidal waves 
in canals with sinuous banks and furrowed bottom {Proc. Camb. 
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Phil. Soc., 1928). They have also discussed, tidal waves iu canals 
of varying cross-sections {Mess. Math., 1929). 

D. K. Sen has investigated the application of Burgess’s method 
for determining the uniform motion of an ellipsoid of revolution 
through a viscous liquid along its axis of revolution {Proc. Benares 
Math. Soc., 2). In this paper, the complete equations of motion 
in cylindrical co-ordinates are considered and the solution is 
obtained, by successive approximation. The resistance is cal- 
culated and its value to a first approximation is 

The solution leads to Oberbeek’s and Oseen’s results as particular 
cases. He has investigated the resistance of a sphere due to its 
uniform translation in a viscous liquid. {J. Univ. Bom., 2) 
and also the resistance of general ellipsoid moving in a viscous 
liquid {J. Univ. Bomb., 4). 

N. N. Sen has a number of papers in hydrodynamics 
dealing with tidal oscillations in canals with varying breadths and 
depths {Bull. Gal. Math. Soc., 12). He has investigated the 
problem of the motion of circular vertex rings mathematically 
without making the assumptions that vorticity and compression 
are constant over the cross-section of the ring and concentrated 
in the circular axis {BvM. Cal. Math. Soc., 23). He has 
also investigated the vortex rings in compressible and incom- 
pressible liquids {Bull. Cal. Math. Soc., 15, 17, 13, 14). He has a 
paper on liquid motion inside certain cmvilimar rectangles {Bull. 
Cal. Math. Soc., 11). He has also investigated the motion of a 
viscous fiuid due to the rotation of two spheroids about their com- 
mon axis of revolution {Bull. Cal. Math. Soc., 13), the motion of 
two spheroids in an infinite liquid {Bull. Cal. Math. Soc., 14) and 
certain higher order tides in canals of variable section {JBull. Cal. 
Math. Soc., 14), B. B, Datta investigated the stability of rectilinear 
vortices of compressible fluid {Phil. Mag., 40). He also investigated 
the problem of two mutually influencing spheroidal conductors by 
methods analogous to the similar hydrodynamical problem of the 
motion of the spheroids {Tohuku Math. J., 18). B, H. Pal has 
investigated in motion of elongated spheroids in viscous fluid media 
{Bull. Cal. Math. Soc., 11) and the motion of an ellipsoid of revolu- 
tion in a viscous fluid in the light of Prof. Oseen’s objection on 
Stoke’s treatment of the case of the sphere {Bull. Ceil. Math. 
Soc., 10). K. K. De has worked out the ease of vortex motion 
near semi-circular boundaries and infinite straight boundaries with 
semi-circular projections {Bull. Cal. Math. Soc., 21). M. Bay 
has investigated the motion of viscous fluid due to vibrations of an 
infinite cylinder {Bull. Cal. Math. Soc., 25), due to motion of a disc 
{Phil. Mag., 21), and due to vibrations of infinite elliptic cylinders 
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{Zeit. Aivgev). Math. u. Mech., 16) and has also discussed the 
stability of a circular vortex. Kelvin’s calculations on the vibra- 
tions of a columnar vortex with uniform vorticity are extended to 
a non-uniform vorticity. Also a circular cylinder inside the vortex, 
coaxial with it in its undisturbed position is made to execute small 
circular vibrations and it is shown that if the disturbance produced 
is irrotational, the original velocity must have been uniform 
{Bull. Cal. Math. Soc., 27). He has also investigated the motion 
of an infinite elliptic cylinder in fluids with constant vorticity 
{Proc. Boy. Soc., A, 158). 

N. M. Basil and H. Sircar have investigated the velocity 
potential of the sound waves due to prescribed vibrations of a 
cylindrical surface in the presence of a rigid and fixed cylindrical 
obstacle {Bull. Cal. Math. Soc., 18). H. Sircar obtains an approxi- 
mate solution for the vibrations of a gas enclosed between a ri^d 
and fixed spheroid and a concentric sphere vibrating with a pres- 
cribed normal velocity {J. Ind. Math. Soc., 18). He has also 
contributed a paper on the motion due to a system of bodies {Bull. 
Cal. Math. Soc., 22), .including the motion of an ideal fluid 
due to the steady translation of two parallel circular discs and the 
steady slow rotation of two circular discs in a viscous fluid. 

S. C. ]\Iitra has investigated the steady translation and rota- 
tion of a sphere of viscous liquid with a solid core in another viscous 
liquid {Bull. Cal. Math. Soc., 14), the motion set up in a viscous 
liquid by the rotation of a cylinder whose cross-section is an elliptic 
lima§on {Mess. Math., 54), and the motion generated in a viscous 
liquid by the translation of certain quartic cylinders {Proc. Ind. 
Assoc. Cult. Sc., 9). j 

B. M. Sen, in his paper entitled ‘ Waves in canals and basins ’ 
{Proc. Bond. Math. Soc., 26), has found a solution involving an 
orbitrary function, for the equation which holds at the free surface 
and the equation of continuity. In particular, a train of simple 
harmonic waves moving in a parabolic cylindrical canal have been 
found, which are independent of the depth of the canal. For 
basins also, a general solution for the boundary has been found, of 
which a hyperbolic paraboloid and a cone of the second degree are 
special cases. 

S. Ghosh has worked out the steady motion of a viscous liquid 
due to the translation of a tore parallel to the axis {Bull. Gal. 
Math. Soc., 18). H. M. Basu has (hscussed the liquid motion inside 
rotating arcs of three and four confocal parabolas {Bull. Cal. Math. 
Soc., 11). 

IX. ThEOEY of ELASTICTTy. 

An important contribution to the theory of Elasticity has been 
made by B. R. Seth in a paper * Finite strain in elastic problems ’ 
{Phil. Trans. Boy. Soc., 234A). The theory of finite strain 
has been developed on the hypothesis that the second order 
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terms in the components of strain may not be neglected. Like 
the body-stress equations these components have been referred to 
the actual position of a point P of the material in the strained 
condition, and not to the position of a point considered before strain. 
The method has been applied to quite a few cases, including that 
of a rectangular plate bent into the form of a right cjdinder. Tt is 
interesting to note that the tension-stretch curve is now not a straight 
line as in the ordinarj’’ theory, but is more like that foimd in practice 
for some materials. The important case of the state of strain in 
an India rubber tubing turned inside out together with a few 
further applications lias also been investigated [Proc. Boy. Soc., 
(A), 156]. A very general solution for the important class of two- 
dimensional physical problems in which the boundary consists of 
two straight lines only, has been investigated by Seth {Phil. Mag., 
20) and various applications of these solutions have been made by 
him {Quart. J. Math., 5 ; Proc. Gamh. Phil. Soc., 30 and Phil. Mag., 
22). The flexme problem for an isosceles right-angled triangle 
has been discussed b}* Seth {Proc. Lond. Math. Soc., 37), who has 
also obtained solutions for other triangular prisms {Proc. Lond. 
Math. Soc., 41). The case of a prism whose cross-section is a 
rhombus has been discussed by him {J. Lond. Math. Soc., 10). He 
has also given a very complete solution for the flexure of a hollow 
staff {Proc. Ind. Acad. Sc., 4). 

S. Ghosh has made a series of important and interesting 
contributions to the theory, including solutions corresponding to 
plane stram and stress in rotating elliptic cjdinders and discs 
{B%ill. Gal. Maih. Soc., 19), solution of the flexure problem of a 
beam whose cross-section consists of (1) a semi-ellipse bounded by 
its minor axis, and (2) an ellipse and two confocal hyperbolas {Bull. 
Gal. Math. Soc., 27), the discussion of the vibrations of a circular 
ring in which the term corresponding to the rotatory inertia is not 
neglected {Bull. Gal. Math. Soc., 27), the solution of the problem of 
plane strain in an infinite plate with an elliptic hole {Bull. Gal. 
Math. Soc., 28), a problem relating to an elastic circular plate 
{Bull. Gal. Math. Soc., 16), certain solutions and applications of the 
equation 'V-iW=Q {Bull. Gal. Math. Soc., 16), and the bending of 
a loaded elliptic plate. He has developed a method of application 
of elliptic co-ordhiates for a cla-ss of elastic problems {Traits. Am. 
Math. Soc., 32) and has investigated certain solutions relating 
to the problem of dislocation in bodies with circular boundaries 
{Bull. Gal. Math. Soc., 17). He has also investigated the stress 
and strain in a rolling wheel {Bull. Gal. Math. Soc., 25). 

J. Ghosh discussed a case of strain in a gravitating 
heterogeneous sphere {Bull. Gal. Math. Soc., 12). He has also 
investigated several problems of vibration, including the torsional 
vibrations of a tube {Bull. Gal. Math. Soc., 13 and Handbuch der 
Physik, Bd. VI), vibrations of an elliptic plate {Proc. Edin. Math. 
Soc., 1926), longitudinal vibrations of a hoUow cylinder >{Bull. Gal. 
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Math. Soc., 14 and JSandbuch der Physik, Bd. VI) and the vibrations 
of a rotating circular ring and of a rotating rod {Bull. Gal. Math. 
Soc., 14 and Handhuch der Physik, Bd. VI). He has also given an 
alternative discussion of the stability of a loaded strut {Bull. Gal. 
Math. Soc., 16). 

N. M. Basu and H. M. Sengupta have worked out the case 
of strain in a rotating elliptic cylinder {Bull. Gal. Math. Soc., 18). 
By an application of the calculus of variations to the theory of 
elasticity, he works out the deflection of a uniformly loaded square 
membrane by Ritz’s method {Phil. Mag., 10) and the result is 
tested by consideration of an associated problem. The twisting 
couple of an elastic prism of square section when subjected to 
torsion about its axis is calculated similarly and is compared 
with the Saint Venant result. The results are correct to a high 
degree of approximation. In the paper on ‘ Torsion problem of 
the theory of elasticity ’ {Phil. Mag., 10), N. M. Basu gives a general 
method, based on the calculus of variations, which directly 
determines the torsion-function and is applicable to a wide class 
of problems and is specially suitable for numerical calculations. A 
special feature of this method is that the error can always be cal- 
culated by an associated problem. He jointly with H. M. Sengupta 
has also discussed the bending of a thin elastic circular plate due 
to a certain distribution of load {Tohukii Math. J., 33). 

B. Sen has worked out a number of problems, including 
calculation of stresses in a bent beam due to a small elliptical 
hole on the neutral axis {Phil. Mag., 12), torsional oscillations of a 
conical rod when a cap extending from the apex is maintained at 
rest {Zeit. Tech. Physik, 14), alternative discussions on the bending 
of loaded plates {Ind. Phys.-Math. J., 5 ; Phil. Mag., 16). In a 
paper entitled ‘ Effect of small cavities and cracks in a cylinder 
twisted by torsional and shearing stresses ’ {Zeit.. Angew. Math. u. 
Mech., 13), B. Sen has calculated the stresses in a circular cylinder 
twisted by terminal couples, the shaft having a small spherical or 
spheroidal cavity on the axis or a linear flow extending from one 
end to the other along the axis.’ He has worked out the case of 
stresses in a rotating disc whose thickness vary according to a 
simple law {Phil. Mag., 19), toraional vibrations of cylindrical ro^ 
imder variable forces {Imd. Phys.-Math. J., 6), and the stresses in 
solids of revolution due to friction acting on their curved surfaces 
{Ind. Phys.-Math. J., 7). He has contributed several other papers 
on elasticity, chiefly in the Bulletin of the Galcuita Mathematical 
Society. 

H. M. Sengupta has’ contributed several papers, which include 
the determination of stresses and strains in a semi-infinite elastic 
plate bounded by a straight edge imder the action of a couple at 
any point on the straight boundary {J. Ind. Math. Soc., 18). It is 
found that the lines of stress are systems of orthogonally intersect- 
ing cardioids. He has worked out the case of a thick elastic plate 
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on of whose faces is subjected to a given distribution of pressure 
iPfpay), and applied the results to the case of a circular plate 
\j. Irid. Math. Soc., 18). He has fiirther extended his solutions to 
the case of an elliptic plate {Ind. Phys.-Math. J.,1). 

The late Dr. P. Das contributed a number of papers on the 
vibrations ■ of the pianoforte strings. In one paper {Ind. Assoc, 
for Cult. Sc. Proc., 7), he extended Kaufiiaim’s work so as to give 
more accurate results by working out the • successive functional 
solutions. A graph was plotted showing the pressure of the hammer, 
which increases discontinuously by sudden jumps of magnitude 
2pVffi. The graph bears a close resemblance to those obtained by 
C. V. Raman and S. K. Banerji by a different method. The work 
was continued in another paper {Ind. Assoc, for Cult. Sc. Proc., 
9). He published papers on the energy of plucked string {J. Physics, 
1), the theory of the elastic pianoforte hammer {Proc. Phys. Soc., 
40), and the struck string {Phil. Mag., 6), in which he replied to 
certain criticisms of Ms earlier work. He investigated the theory 
of the Clarinet in an interesting paper {Ind. J. Physics, 6) and dis- 
cussed the maintained vibrations of the harmonium-reed {Ind. 
J. Physics, 3) due to steady pressure of the bellows. 

X. Relativity Thboby. 

V. V. Narlikar has contributed a number of papers on the theory 
of relativity. He has worked out a generalization of the SwarzscMld 
solution {Phil. Mag., 22), and has obtained some new properties 
of the world-trajectories in IMUne’s theory on the assumption that 
the trajectories are described by particles possessing mass {Phil. 
Mag., 20). In a note on Lorentz transformation, he shows that the 
linearity may be deduced as a consequence of the "wave-equation of 
light and that it is unnecessary to advance the argument of homo- 
geneity in space-time to accoimt for it {Proc. CanS. Phil. Soc., 28). 
He has contributed a note on the isotsopic solution, in wMch the 
condition T-^ = is replaced by another suggested by 

Walker {M.N.R.a!S., 95), and has also discussed the question of 
stability of a particle in a gra"vitational field {M.N.R.A.S., 96). 

N, R. Sen worked out the covariant analogues of the equation 



and formulated a criterion for testing whether discontinuities of 
derivatives of the metric tensor on a .surface are spurious, wMch 
can be swept away by co-ordinate transformation, or real, being 
due to a surface density of matter {Ann. d. Physih., 73). By the 
introduction of the A term in the, field equations it was shown 
that the De Sitter world is the limiting case of the gra"vitational 
field -within a spherical shell {Ann. d. Physik, 74). It was shown 
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that Einstein’s modified field equations (with instead of ^gutR) 
have the consequence that an electron of finite radius must have 
three quarters of its total energy of electromagnetic origin and one 
quarter of gravitational origin {Zet. f. Physik, 40), and Klein’s 
five-dimensional wave equations cannot represent the electron 
wave phenomenon in a gravitational field as it fails to* give the 
expected red displacement of spectral lines {Zeit. f. Phys., 66). 
The equilibrium of incompressible sphere was investigated in a 
paper in 3I.N.R.A.S., 94. It was shown that for a given density 
there is sphere of maximum radius, and another of maximum 
^avitational mass. In contrast -with the classical solution for a 
given density and radius, there are two spheres of different masses. 
A sphere of density 3-10^^ gm./cm.® would have a maximum radius 
of only 1'33 km., and a minimum mass nearly 24 times that of 
the sun. N. K. Chatterjee (M.N.R.A.8., 96) has shown that for a 
given density and radius, there are in some cases two and in others 
three spheres. N. R. Sen and N. K. Chatterjee have investigated the 
equilibrium of pol 3 '^tropes from the standpoint of general Relativity 
{Zeits. f. Astrophys. , 7). It was found that for high densities the 
results differ considerably from those obtained by using classical 
mechanics. S. C. Kar has worked out a solution of Einstein’s 
gravitational equation for the field of uniformly charged and 
infinite material plane {Phys. Zeits., 27). Later in another paper 
{Phys. Zeit., 28) he made an attempt to unify Electrodynamics 
with Einstein’s theory of gravitation. A new electrodynamics 
based on space time rotation and giving Lorentz force correctly was 
developed and ultimately combined with Einstein’s theory of 
gravitation. 

B. C. Mukherjee has shown {Ind. J. Phys., 10) that the linearity 
of (one dimensional) Lorentz transformation is a necessary con- 
sequence of the invariance of the wave equation and the postulate 
that if the velocity of the first reference system with reference 
to the second is v, that of the second with reference to the first 
is —V. In Zeit. f. Phys., 101, Mukherjee has solved the electro- 
magnetic wave equations in Eriedmann space and has deduced 
the conclusions that the wave propagation takes place with 
constant velocity and the wavelength decreases as the wave pro- 
gresses, suggesting the immutability of a photon. 

The work on Relativistic cosmology by N. R. Sen and K. K. 
Chatterji will be reported elsewhere. 

J. Ghosh investigated the gravitational field of a heterogeneous 
fluid sphere in which the density diminished from the centre 
outwards according to a simple law {Proc. Edin. Math. Soc., 1926). 
He also discussed the field of an ideal fluid in which the ratio of 
pressure to density may be assumed to be unity {Bull. Gal. Math. 
Soc., 20). He obtained solutions of the gravitational equations 
for fluid mass, in which the radial and transverse stresses were 
linearly related {Tohuku Math. J., 1929). It was found that the 
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solutions in these general forms included as special cases the solu- 
tions of Euistem, De Sitter and Schwarzsehild. He investigated 
the gravitational field of an electron on the basis of the equation 

and found that the solution contained a 
term which exactly corresponds to the De Sitter term A inter- 
polated in Einstein’s equations {Zeit. f. Physik, 85 ; Nature, July, 
1933). He proved subsequent^ that in the fundamental cases, 
viz., the field of an empty space, the field of a material particle and 
the field of an electron, and also in the cases of certain forms of 
radial symmetr}’’, the solutions of the equations with instead of 
4^3)? yielded the De Sitter term {Zeit. /. Physik, 94 ; Nature, July, 
1935). B. Datta has extended one of the solutions obtained by 
J. Ghosh to the case of a fluid sphere with a nucleus at the centre 
{Zeit.f. Physik, 103). 

S. M. Sulaiman has put forward a new theor}’- of relativity, 
which he has been expounding in a regular series of papers published 
in the Proc. Nat. Acad. Sc., Allahabad and in the Indian Physico- 
Math. J. He starts with the fundamental assumption that the 
velocity of gravitation is finite. Applying this correction in 
Newtonian Mechanics he has derived the law of gravitational 
attraction as 

QM 3QMh^ 1 
r* D* ■ r* ’ 

where M is the gravitating mass at the origin, D is the velocity of 
gravitational influence and O is the gravitational constant. Treat- 
ing the extra term as a small disturbing force, 

(1) the advance of the perihelion comes to 

This is identical with Einstein’s value m Relativity, which 
has been confirmed by Newcomb’s observations. 

(2) The deflection of light particle from a star past the Sun 
lies beWeen 

16(x J 6fi 

This lies between 4/3 and 3/2 times Einstein’s value, the 
larger values having been confirmed by Ereundlich. 

(3) The spectral shift of light from any part of the Sun is 

where B is the shortest distance from the Sun, a is its radius a 
is the angle between the line of sight and the radius, /x = GM, 
and D equals the velocity of light. 
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This yields the same value as Einsteins at the centre, but gives 
double the value at the edge. The larger value has been confimed 
by Evershed. 

Equations of the orbit for m == - in terms of 6 and d in terms 

T 

of u have been obtained in Weierstrass’s fimction. The Two 
Bodies Problem is simple. The potential function for the Three 
Bodies Problem also has been obtained. 

He is also engaged in developing a new Theory of Light, a part 
of which appears in Ind. Phys.-MaUi. J., 8 (1937). 

XI. Statistics. 

Researches in theoretical statistics was started in India about 
a quarter of a century ago by Sir Gilbert Walker. In his earlier 
work on the correlation of seasonal variations in weather, Sir 
Gilbert Walker had been using the ordinary expression for the 
probable error of coefficient of correlation. He however soon 
realized that this test was applicable only to correlation coefficients 
selected at random, and not to those selected out of a number 
on account of their high magnitude. Li 1914 he published the 
Walker test which is applicable to such cases [Mem. Ind. Met. Dept., 
21 (9)]. Recently this test has been extended to the case of more 
than one coefficient of correlation by S. R. Savur {Met. Dept. 8c. 
Notes, 49). The next step in judging the reliability of correlation 
coefficients which had not been selected at random but because 
of other considerations was taken in 1931 by C. W. B. Hormand. 
He devised a simple performance test by which the significance 
of any coefficient of correlation can be judged on the evidence of 
actual success in forecasting achieved in practice {Quar. Jour. Roy. 
Met. Soc., 58). Applications of the performance test to various 
meteorolo^cal problems have been also • considered by Savur 
[Ind. Jour. Phys. 8 (1) ; Sanhhya, 2 (1)]. He has recently considered 
a problem in inverse probabifity [Proc. Ind. Acad. Sc., 5 (3)], and 
has independently [Thompson, Ann. Math. Stat., 8 (3)], pointed 
out the advantage of using the median for tests of significance, 
the results being independent of the nature of the parent populations 
from which these samples are drawn. 

Researches in theoretical statistics are also proceeding in the 
Statistical Laboratory, Calcutta. P. C. Mahalanobis investigated 
the effect of errors of observations on coefficients of correlation 
in connexion with the localization of the seat of activity in upper 
air [Mem. Ind. Met. Dept., 24 (1) and 24 (2)]. Later he found 
it necessary to devise a coefficient (called IP) for measuring the 
amount of differentiation existing between different statistical 
groups [J.A.8.B., 23 (3)]. A little later he gave the moment 
coefficients of D^ and showed that the distribution was of Pearsonian 
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Type ni when the two samples are drawn from the same normal 
population. Besults of extensive artificial sampling experiment 
corroborating the theoretical formulae was also given at the same 
time \J.A.S.B., 26 (4)]. The problem of measuring the degree 
of divergence between samples dravui from non-identical populations 
was reviewed generally in another paper [Proc. Nat. Inst. Sc. 
Ind., 2 (1)]. B. C. Bose found the exact distribution of on the 
assumption that the population variances and covariances are 
identical and known [Sankhyd, 2 (2)]. S. N. Bose, in the course 
of his investigations on the moment coefficients of [Sankhya, 

2 (4)] reached certain fundamental differential and integral equations 
coimected with the normal multivariate correlated population 
[Sankhya, 3 (2)]. These two papers are likely to mark a new starting 
point in researches in the general theory of multi-dimensional 
frequency distributions. 

B. C. Bose published a short note on the application of hyper- 
space geometry in statistics [Sankhya, 1 (2, 3)]. More recently 
hyperspace geometry, matrix and multi-dimensional vector methods 
were used by P. C. Mahalanobis, B. C. Bose and S. N, Boy [Sankhya, 

3 (1)3, for constructing a new type of rectangular co-orcfinates with 
the help of which most of the sampling distributions coimected with 
the normal multivariate correlated populations can be obtained in a 
simple manner. 

S. S. Bose gave the exact distribution of the ratio of variances 
(Fisher’s ‘ z ’) for the case of correlated variates [Sankhya, 2 (1)]. 

An early table for i-tests was calculated by P. C. Mahalanobis 
[Sankhya, 1 (1)] and was followed by S. S. Bose’s tables for testing 
the significance of h'near regression [Sankhya, 1 (2, 3)] and 
Mahalanobis’s table of random samples from a normal population 
[Sankhya, 1 (2, 3)]. Extensive tables for the, Z)*-statistic have also 
been completed and will be shortly published. 

Very recently papers on special problems have also appeared ; 
6.g. A. A. Krishnaswamy Ayyangar’s papers on the moment co- 
efficients of the hypergeometric series [Biom. 1926, 1934 ; Jour. Ind. 
Math. Soc., 1 (4)3 ; S. Subramanian’s note on a property of partial 
correlation' {J.R.S.S:, 98) ; U. S; ITair’s paper on the standard 
error of Gini’s mean deviation {Biom., 28) ; K. C. Basak’s application 
of tribonometrical functions in the calculus of finite differences 
[Sankhya, 2 (4)] ; and K. Baghavan fair’s study of lagging correla- 
tions between two random series {J.B.S.S., 99) and notes on Karl 
Pearson’s work on limits of marked members in a sample {Biom. 28) 
and the exact distribution of [Sankhya, 3 (2)]. 

B. S. Koshal applied the method of maximum likelihood 
for the improvement of cmves fitted by the method of moments 
[J.R.S.S., 96 (2)]. K. K. Adyanthaya worked on small samples 
drawn from non-normal populations {Biom. 20 A, 21), A, V. 
Sukhatme on the theorj'^ of sampling from a finite population 
[Sankhya, 2 (1)] and P. P, K. Kayer on the application of Keyman 
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and Pearson’s iy-tests {Biom. Res. Mem., 1). P. V. Sukhatme 
developed tests of significance for samples drawn from an exponential 
population {Biom. Res. Mem., 1), the sampling distributions of 
which are identical with those of the corresponding tests for normal 
populations. He has also worked on the theory of representative 
sampling first developed b}' J. S. Hej'man {J.R.S.8., 1935) and 
on partition fimctions with E-. A. Fisher. 


XII. IMrSCELLANEOnS. 

Besides the work under different heads detailed above, mention 
must be made of the work of S. K.. Banerji who is the author of a 
large number of original papers in the field of Seismology, 
Meteorology, Terrestrial Magnetism, ete., whieh will be reported 
elsewhere. Mention may be made here of a few of his theoretical 
papers, including ‘ The Electric Field of Overhead Thunderclouds ’ 
{Phil. Tram. Roy. Soc., 231A), The Depth of Earthquake Focus 
{Phil. May., 49), IVIicroscisms associated with disturbed weather in 
the Indian Seas {Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc., 229A), propagation of 
elastic waves in isotropic heterogeneous medium {Bull. Gal. Maih. 
Soc., 12), discontinuous fluid motion under different thermal condi- 
tions {Ind. J. Physics, 7), the effect of mountain-ranges on air motion 
{Ind. J. Phys., 5), vortices on the monsoon front {Nature, 122), 
diffraction phenomena in the testing of optical surfaces {Nature, 
1917), aerial waves generated by impact {Phil. Mag., 32, 35), 
vibrations of elastic shells partly filled with liquid {Phys. Rev., 13). 
spherical waves of finite amplitude {Bull. Gal. Math. Soc., ll)j 
electromagnetic waves due to electrical oscillations on the smface 
of a thin spherical shell in the presence of a non-concentric con- 
ducting sphere {Bull. Gal. Math. Soc., 5), harmonics associated 
with an ellipsoid {Bull. Gal. Math. Soc., 10), notes on Legendre and 
Bessel functions {Bull. Gal. Math. Soc., 12, 8 ; J. Ind. Math. Soc., 
14), the artificial vibrations of ground {Ind. J. Phys., 8) and electric- 
charges of rain drops {Nature, 130). 

D. P. Banerji has published several papers on Legendre Func- 
tions {Ind. Phys.-Math. J., 4), electrification of two and three 
co-axial circular and elliptic discs {Ind. Phys.-Math. J., 5, 8) and 
certain motions of viscous air past given obstacles {Ind. Phys.- 
Math. J., 7). 

The History of Mathematics has been the subject of research 
of a number of authors, among whom are B. Datta, who has just 
completed the first volume of a history of the early Indian Mathe- 
matics and S. K. Ganguh, who is the author of a number of im- 
portant papers on Ancient Indian Mathematics. A. A. Krishna- 
swami Ayyanger and P. C. Bhattacharya are also authors of a large 
number of papers on Hindu Astronomy. 
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XIII. Journals and Societies. 

The two societies which have been entirely devoted to mathe- 
matics in India are the Calcutta Mathematical Society and the 
Indian Matliematical Society, founded almost simultaneous!}’- in 
1907-8. The journals published by them are respective!}' the 
Bxilletin of ihe Calcuifa 3Ialhemattcal Socidy and the Journal of the 
Indian Mathematical Society. Be.sidos these, mathematical papers, 
almost on all subjects, appear, in some cases quite regularly, in the 
folio-wing journals ; Indian Journal of Physics ; Proceedings of the 
Indian Academy of Sciences, Proceedings of the National Academy of 
Sciences, Proceedings and Transactions of the National Institute of 
Sciences, Scientific Notes of the Meteorological Department, The 
Indian Physico-Mathematical Journal, Bombay University Journal, 
Bulletin of the Paina Science College Philosophical Society, Central 
Board of Irrigation Publications and Mysore University Half-Yearly 
Journal. 

In conclusion the author would like to express his heartfelt 
thanks to the gentlemen who have Idndly assisted him in com- 
piling the materials and in particular to Dr. J. Ghosh for his 
unstinted assistance in compiling and airanging them. 
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I. Intbodhotion. 

During the last quarter of a centin-y, the need for scientific 
research has gained -wider recognition in India due, in no small 
measime,- to the efiE'orts of the Indian Science Congress. The pioneer 
researches of Sir P. C. Ray and his pupils at the Presidency College, 
Calcutta, created a spirit of enquiry among young chemists which 
in the early years was well fostered by Watson at Dacca and by 
Travers and Sudborough at the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore. The facilities for chemical research were considerably 
increased in the period immediately following the Great War, and 
there are now well-equipped laboratories in the Universities of 
Calcutta, Dacca, Benares, Allahabad, Punjab, Aligarh, Bombay, 
Madras, Patna, Nagpur, Hyderabad and Waltair and in the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore. Facilities for biochemical research 
are now available at the All India Institute of Hygiene, Calcutta, the 
School of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta, and at the Institute 
of Nutrition, Coonoor. The Cotton Technological Laboratory 
at Bombay, the Institute of Sugar Technology at Cawnpore, and 
the Lac Research Institute at Ranchi are examples of institutions 
intended for solving problems of specific industries. Besides 
the above, the Agricultural and Industries Departments of the 
Central and Provincial Governments have become more keenly 
alive to the needs of research and are maintaining a fair number 
of research laboratories. 

Accordingly, chemical researches in India during the period 
under review have, as is to be expected, proceeded along many 
directions and have produced a literature which cannot possibly 

( 44 ) 
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be summarised with any semblance of justice in the space at the 
•disposal of the author. He, therefore, feels called upon to apologise 
to the numerous workers in India whose researches lay in directions 
■other than those included in the present survey or whose work 
could not be mentioned for want of space. A section on agricultural 
chemistry is not included in this report in the hope that the chapter 
on Agricultural Research will deal with these problems more fully. 
An apology is also made to the possible readers of this report who 
would unavoidably find the description given below either sketchy 
or even unreadable. Such reviews can rarely escape an inherent 
defect — defect due to the inclusion of large amount of materials, 
which are not interrelated and cannot be welded into an organic 
whole. Even then, the author is conscious that he has exercised 
his discretion in a way which is apt to be described as arbitrary 
or unbalanced. 

The thanks of the author are due to his colleagues Dr. J. K. 
Chowdhury, Dr. S. S. Guha Sarkar and to Dr. K. P. Basu for their 
willing help and for their considerable share in the preparation- of 
the report. He also takes this opportunity for thanking his fiiends 
Professors J. N. Mukherjee, B. B. Dey, H. K. Sen, J. H. Roy, 
M. Quereshi, S. S. Joshi, B. 0. Guha, P. 0. Guha, V. Subrahmanyan, 
T. S. Wheeler, P. R. Ray and Messrs. P. 0. Banerjee, T. P. Banerjee, 
and B. 0. Blar for furnishing the materials which have been fi’eety 
incorporated in this report. 


n. PhYSIOAIj CHEMISTEy. 

Researches in physical chemistry have been undertaken in 
several laboratories with a view to elucidate 
Induced and -jjiie mechanism of chemical reactions, taking 
t^ns *** reac- dark and imder the infiuence of 

light and electric discharge. Early in 1916, 
Dhar began his important studies on induced reactions, and observed 
that organic substances like oxalic, malonic, and hydroxy acids, 
hj’-drazine hydrochloride, etc. could reduce at ordinary temperatures, 
salts of mercury, silver, gold and copper in presence of many 
oxidising agents acting as inductors, the amount of reduction 
being the greater the larger the amount of inductor and actor. A 
generalisation of considerable value which we owe to Dhar and liis 
collaborators- is the rule that the temperature coeflScient of an 
uncatalysed reaction is much higher than that of the same reaction 
in presence of a positive catalyst. Thus, for example, the velocit}’- 
of reaction between chromic acid and formic acid is considerabty 
increased by the presence of sulphuric acid, but the temperature 
coefficient of the reaction correspondingly decreases. This observa- 
tion is also true in the case of photocatalysed reactions. The 
temperature coefficient of the dark reaction between potassium 
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oxalate and halogens was found to be much liigher than that of the 
corresponding photochemical reaction. 

Contrary to the observation of Lindemann, Dhar, Banerjee 

and Bhattacharya found that the hydrolysis 

sugar is accelerated bj’^ tropical sunlight, 
action of tropical ■'■i 

sunlight Such powerful radiations were also effective 

in decomposing potassium nitrate and potassium 
chlorate (Dhar and San 3 ^al) and in bringing about reaction between 
sulphur dioxide and oxygen at ordinary temperature. Dhar and 
Atma Bam claim that solutions (5%) of bicarbonates of the alkali 
metals on exposure to sunlight for about 4 hours in thin laj^ers 
in dishes covered with silica plates at temperatures not exceeding 
30“C. gave formaldehyde as detected bjj^ Schr 3 rver’s reagent. 
Qureshi worldng at the Osmania University could not confirm 
this observation. Another higlilj^^ interesting observation of Dhar 
and Chakraborty is the detection of nicotine and amines on the 
exposure of dilute solutions of ammonia, formaldehyde, and cupric 
salts in presence of catalytic surfaces like ZnO, Ti02, etc. to tropical 
sunlight for SO hours. Potassium nitrate with glucose under 
similar conditions gave tests of arginine and with glycol gave 
glycine. Longer exposure causes the disappearance of the amino- 
acids due perhaps to photo-oxidation. Dhar and collaborators 
(Rao, Biswas, Bhattacherjee, Mukherjee, Tandon) have shown that 
tropical light plays an important part in the phenomenon of nitrogen 
fixation, nitrification and . ammonification which are believed to 
be mainly oxidation reactions. They made numerous comparative 
experiments on the oxidation of ammonium salts to nitrite and of 
nitrite to nitrate with both sterilised and unsterilised sods kept in 
light and in the dark and foirnd that the formation of nitrite and 
nitrate was always much greater in vessels exposed to light than in 
those kept in the dark. They also observed that amino-acids are 
readdy oxidised to ammonia in air and light. The amount of the 
nitrate in IsTorthem Indian sod was found to be maximum in 


summer, and as most of the bacteria are likely to be kdled owing 
to the high temperature prevading in the sod, it is concluded that 
light plays an important role in the nitrification in soils. The 
practice of increasing the fertility of sods by exposing fresh surfaces 
to sunlight thus finds a satisfactory explanation. 

Intensive studies of many photochemical reactions have been 
. . made by J. G. Ghosh and codaborators at 

° Dacca with a view to unravel the mechanism 

•of such reactions. In the dark reaction between 
bromine and organic hydroxy acids, the reaction is initiated by 
active molecules of bromine and then propagated by chains where 
free bromine molecules are activated by collision with ‘ hot ’ mole- 
cules of reaction products. The chains are broken by Brg-ion, and 
a satisfactory explanation has been put forward for the observation 
that with diminished chain-length, the bimolecular dark reaction 
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■with respect to bromine degenerates into unimolecular reaction in 
presence of bromine ion. The corresponding photochemical reaction 
is, ho'wever, due to the formation of bromine atoms produced by 
photodissociation of bromine molecules, the mechanism of the 
subsequent chains being similar to that of the dark reaction. For 
complete absorption of incident radiation it necessarily follows 
that the photochemical reaction is unimolecular -with respect to 
bromine and is zero molecular in the presence of bromine ion. 
In those cases of photobromination, however, where the reaction 
consists in the addition of two bromine atoms to an unsaturated 
molecule the chains are propagated by the formation of triatomic 
bromine molecules by the reaction of a bromine atom -with a bromme 
molecule ; the considerable influence of the acceptor molecule 
on the velocity of photobromination which was overlooked by 
Berthoud has also been explained (Ghosh and Purakayastha). 
A small induction period was observed which was followed by an 
after-effect when the source of illumination is "withdrawn. This 


proves unmistakably that there must be some immediate complex 
formation. Berthoud’s method of varying light intensity by 
the use of rotating sector is in this case open to an ob-vious objection. 
The temperature coefficient of these photochemical reactions, 
which is approximately 1'4 for 10® rise, has been ascribed to the 
energy of activation in the reaction Br+Br 2 ->-Brg, the activation 
energy of 11,000 cal being the energy difference between the £^^2 
and 2*jpi states of the bromine atom (Ghosh and Bhattacharyya). 

Interesting results have been obtained indicating that quantum 
yields are generally the greater, the shorter 
Quantum the wavelength of the exciting monochromatic 
yields as depen- radiation. Thus in the reduction of ferric 

fengthof exri^5 quantum yield dropped 

radiation from unity to 0’4 when the wavelength diminish- 

ed from 390/t/x to 488/ip. In the more complex 
photobromination of cinnamic acid, the. chain-length diminished 
from 55 to 28 as the wavelength increased from 366 to 545pp (Ghosh 
and Purakayastha). Similar dependence of quantum yields on 
the wavelen^h was observed in the photobromination of acetyl- 
enedichloride, and the interesting observation has been made that 
the chain-length of the reaction in the pure gaseous phase is much 
greater than in solutions of carbon tetrachloride, which indicates 
that even an inert solvent molecule whose dipole moment is zero 
can sometimes break the chains (Ghosh and Bhattacharyya). 
Studies of photochemical reactions under the simtdtaneous influence 
of two monochromatic radiations have revealed the fact that where 
the primary process consists in the photodissociation of the mole- 
cule, as in the case of bromine, the total effect of two simultaneous 
radiations is less than the smn of the indi-vndual effects. This is to 
be expected because the velocity of reaction in such cases is proper- 
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tional to the square root of the ahsorbed radiant energy (Ghosh and 
Bhattachary ya ) . 

Dhar and Sanyal have shown that the bimolecular reaction 
, , between potassium oxalate and mercuric chloride 
o osens ers becomes unimolecular in presence of light and 
the photochemical reaction is further accelerated by ferric, 
aluminium, nickel, cobalt and uranyl ions. In the near ultraviolet 
region, uranyl salts have been found generally to act as photo- 
catalysts (Ghosh, Banerjee, Bhatta, Narayanmurti, Bay). For 
example, the dehydrogenation of succinnic acid and mandelic 
acid by methylene blue can be effected by a uranyl salt as a photo- 
catalyst which thus simulates the action of dehydrogenase. Iodine 
has been found to act as a photocatalyst in the isomeric transforma- 
tion of allocinnamilidine acetic acid into the normal form. In 
solvents of high dipole moments like alcohol, the excited iodine 
molecule acts as photosensitizer, and the velocity of reaction is 
proportional to the intensity of absorbed radiation. With increasing 
concentration of iodine, the velocity of reaction passes through 
a maximum which is also true of fluorescence capacity. In solutions 
of benzene and carbon tetrachloride, the mechanism of reaction 
is entirely different, iodine atoms derived from photodissociation 
acting as catalyst ; contrary to general expectation it has been 
found that the quantum yield in the latter solvents diminishes 
as the wavelength of the exciting radiation diminishes (Ghosh, 
Mitra, Narayanmurti, Das Gupta). Dhar and collaborators are 
of opinion that the primary process in photochemical reactions 
with iodine need not he the photo-dissociation of the molecule, 
because radiations of wavelength which are incapable of dis- 
sociating an iodine molecule have been found to be active in 
photoiodination. Extensive studies on the photocatal 3 rtic activity 
of micro-heterogeneous systems have also been made (Ghosh, 
Banerjee, Nundy, Mukherjee). It has been shown that at jpH 
below 7 a large number .of organic substances like sugar, alcohol, 
and aldehyde can be oxidised by hydrogen peroxide with photo- 
sensitizers like trmgstic acid sol, molybdic acid sol, vanadic acid 
sol, chromic tungstate sol, etc. The important observation has 
been made that if the sols are exposed to active radiations for 
several hours just before they are mixed with the other reagents 
to form the reaction-mixture, the long induction period generally 
observed in such cases disappears. When the concentration of 
hydrogen peroxide is not too small, the velocity of reaction is 
independent of the concentration of H 2 O 2 , and is proportional to 
the square root of the absorbed radiation (366f(/x). The influence 
of pH appears to be peculiar in that in many cases the velocity 
passes through a maximum with increasing pH. The photo- 
excited sols thus simulate the action of peroxidase. 
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Bhatnagar, Lai and Mathnr have studied the action of polarised 
. light on bacterial growth and animal metabolism 
action ofn^niaris- claim to have observed a differential effect, 
ed light Bhatnagar and Anand also found differences 

in the velocities of reaction when polarised and 
unpolarised light are allowed to act upon surfaces of sodium and 
potassium amalgam under water. Ghosh and Kappanna, early 
in 1926, made a verj’^ careful study of the photodecomposition 
of potassium manganioxalate, which is a racemic mixture, hy d and 
I circularlj’’ polarised light. The quantum efficiency was foimd 
■ to be unity, but no preferential decomposition of either of the 
optical isomers could be detected, as was later observed in the 
•classical investigation of a similar reaction by Kuhn. 

The phenomenon of chemiluminescence has been studied by 
. Bhatnagar, Dhar and their pupils. A large 

number of dyes dissolved in various solvents 
have been found to emit light uffien oxidised by 

_ ozonised oxj'gen. 

Bhatnagar, Shrivastava, Mathur and Sharma have studied 
the Tesla-luminescence spectra of iodine and 
found that the fluorescence term in the band 
equation arises from emission of energy 
as the molecule returns from the higher excited state to the 
metastable 2pi state. Ghosh and Sengupta have measured the 
extinction coefficients of chlorophyll a and chlorophyll /8 and their 
mixtures in acetone solution and their emulsions in water with 


the help of lecithin. Many plant physiologists are of opinion 
that the chlorophyll in plant leaves exists in a state of true solution 
in lipoid bodies which in their turn remain suspended in aqueous 
medium as fine colloidal particles. The general nature of the absorp- 
tion curves did not vary, though the values of the extinction 
■coefficients changed considerably. Considerable increase in the' 
values of extinction coefficients has been observed when uranyl, 
ferric, mercuric and copper salts are mixed with organic substances 
containing hydroxyl or carbonyl groups and attempts have been 
made to explain the results quantitatively on the hypothesis of 
formation of molecular complexes (Ghosh, IMitra, Rangacharya, 
Chakravarti). These observations have been extended by Dhar 
and co-workers who find that there is always an increased absorption 
of radiation when substances capable of reaction are mixed together. 
The full implication of this generalisation has yet to be worked out. 

Ghosh has given a quantitative form to the theorj’- of Wfilstatter 
, , and Stoll regarding carbon assimilation by 
CJarbon^ssmu- photosynthetic actMty of chlorophyll and 

has shown that his equation is in agreement 
with the data of Harder on photosynthesis by fontinalis and those 
of Warburg on photosynthesis by chlorella. He has also studied 
the mechanism of photochemical reduction of methyl red by 
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phenj^lhydrazine with chlorophyll as sensitiser. Dhar and Gopala- 
Rao have observed that the amount of carbon monoxide obtained 
from carbon dioxide subjected to radiation from a 500 watt lamp 
is considerably^ greater in presence of chlorophyll than in its absence. 

In agreement with the views of Perrin, Ghosh has postulated 
that under the influence of intense radiation, 
fluorescent molecules of electrolytes may undergo 
polymerisation by’^ way’^ of an intermediate 
unstable molecule and that a noble metal electrode dipped in such 
solutions indicates reversible E.M.P. due to possibility’’ of electron 
transference by’ such intermediate unstable molecules. On this 
basis, he has developed the follo’wing equation for photovoltaic 
cells : — 

E = 0 056 login tanh 


Photovoltaic 

cells 


where I is the intensity of radiation and t is the time. This equation 
has been found to give an exact quantitative interpretation of the 
accurate experimental data of Rule on the rate of development 
of E.M.F. in photovoltaic cells containing fluorescent electrolytes. 

Important researches on this subject are now in progress 
in the laboratories of the Benares University 
under Professor Joshi, who has studied the 
tri? discharge decomposition of NgO, NO, NOg, SOg, SO 3 , PHg, 
HgO, HgOg, HgS, benzene and parajBfins, the 
interaction in Hg, Og and Hg, Gig mixtures, deactivation of active 
nitrogen, latent image and ‘ corona pressure ’ effects. It has been 
observed that when a change is producible ordinarily’ only at high 
temperatures, its products due to electronic and thermal activation 
are analogous. Materials which, however, decompose at low 
temperatures give very different products when produced electro- 
nically and thermally. Results with spark discharges resemble high 
temperature pyrolysis. Velocities of reaction were found to be 
markedly depressed by traces of impurities ha’ving large electron 
affinity. The occurrence of a chemical reaction imder electric 
discharge is characterised by’ a minimum required voltage across 
the reaction space which may be called ‘ threshold potential ’. 
The combination of chlorine ’with hydrogen under coronas in 
Siemen’s tubes was studied in regard to the threshold potential 
under a ■wide variety of conditions. Oxygen and ammonia, which 
retard this photochemical reaction, also increase considerably’ the 
threshold potential. Studies of ionisation current during 
decomposition have given marked indications of intermediate 
stages, and the reaction mechanism is best visualised in terms of 
chains set up along the trajectories of the moving ions, the length 
of the chains being similar to that of photochemical reaction. 
It has been observed that the pressure of a gas subjected to dis- 
charge is in small excess over that indicated by the temperature 
of the sy’stem and that this excess is sensitive to applied fields. 
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A spectral shift indicative of deactivation occurs in the after glow 
of active nitrogen when exposed to the aerial effect from an inter- 
mittent and condensed spark discharge. Bhatnagar, Sharma and 
IMitra have also studied some chemical reactions under electrodeless 
discharge. 

J. C. Ghosh has attempted to explain the properties of strong 
electrolytes on the hypothesis of complete 
^ Electro^em^- dissociation, the ions however being subject tO’ 
v^y, Oveivoltege forces of coulomb attraction. The exact quanti- 
tative formulation of the hypothesis later on 
by Debye and collaborators form a landmark in the development 
of electrochemistry. Kappana has studied the velocity of ionic 
reactions from the standpoint of the concept of ion-activity, and 
Mukherjee has formulated the conditions which must be satisfied 
in order that a sharp boundary may be maintained in experiments 
designed for the measurement of transference numbers. Ghosh 
has observed that the hydrogen and oxygen overvoltage at noble 
metal electrodes can be considerably reduced by the superimposi- 
tion of a high frequency alternating current from small induction 
coils, and in some cases the true decomposition potential can be 
measured with the aid of this device. 

I. R. Rao has studied the Raman spectra of solutions of nitric 
acid and found 4 lines due to undissociated HNOg molecule, and 
3 lines due to NOg-ion ; measurement of relative intensities at 
different concentrations led to the conclusion that the dissociation 
of nitric acid increases with diminishing concentration, but the 
degree of dissociation is much higher than that calculated from 
molecular conductivity. It is considered that Raman results 
gave the true degree of dissociation. 

Very important studies on the properties of emulsions have been 
^ • made by Bhatnagar. Using emulsions of pure 

^ • ^mSsions” aniline in water, where at 46°, ^avity influences 
are eliminated by equal densities of the' two 
liquids, Bhatnagar observed a close similarity between such 
emulsions and colloidal suspensions and observed that electrical 
factors outweigh the effect of interfacial tension in determining 
the stability. He found that the order of coagulating efficiency 
of ions is given by Al>Cr>Ba>Sr>K>Na. Investigation of 
volume relations in emulsions of olive oil in caustic potash 
solution indicated that the phase ratio at the inversion point 
increased from 74 : 26 in dilute alkalis to 89 : 11 in higher concen- 
tration and Bhatnagar concludes that this change is due to a 
gelatinous film enveloping the oil globules. Recognising that the 
presence of free alkali and free fatty acid makes the system more 
complex, Bhatnagar investigated the inversion of paraffin oil 
emulsions by various soaps and observed that the inverting 
capacity of the electrolytes follows the order Al>0>Hi>Pb 
>Ba>Sr. In all cases it was found that the amount of electroljd® 
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necessary to effect the reversal of pliases increased as the volume 
of the aqueous phase iras increased. Replacing soaps by insoluble 
suspensions of zinc hydroxide, lead oxide, casein, lecithin, rosin, etc. 
Bhatnagar concluded that all emulsifying agents having an excess 
of negative ions on them and wetted b}’^ water will yield oil-in water 
emulsions, while those having an excess of positive ions and wetted 
by oil will give water-in oil emulsions and enunciated the 
following rule : — An emulsion of water-in oil can be transformed 
into one of oil-in water by electrotytes ha^’ing reactive anions 
like OH or PO^, and the reverse transformation is favoured by elec- 
trolytes having reactive cations like H+, AJ+++, Th++++, etc. In 
the course of his work, Bhatnagar has developed a neat method 
based on measurement of electrical conductance for determining 
accurately the inversion point of emulsions. 

In 1921-1922, J. H. Muldierjee developed a theorj'^ of double 
. layer and of the electrical adsorption of ions 
try^of*CoU™^s which the part played bj’^ the lattice forces 
in the adsoiq)tion of constituent ions by polar 
precipitates and in the origin of double laj’^er was emphasised — La- 
Point of view later postulated b3’^ Pajans and developed by him 
and his co-workers in connection with their work on adsorption 
indicators. 

In contrast with Gouy’s theory of the diffuse double layer 
which keeps the maimer of origin and distribution of charges in 
the double layer vague and open, Mukherjee postulated that the 
electrical double layer surrounding the colloidal particle should be 
considered to be composed of three parts : (1) the primarily ad- 
sorbed electrolytic ions held on the surface bj’’ lattice forces, (2) 
a secondarily adsorped layer which is also fixed’ on the surface, 
and (3) a diffuse layer consisting of mobile ions. Mukherjee’s 
theory affords a simple explanation of the cation series (lyotrope) 
often met with in colloidal systems. 

There is now a flourishing school of colloid chemistry in Prof. 
Mukherjee’s laboratory at Calcutta, where research work has been 
conducted on the following subjects : — 

(i) The coagulation of colloids. 

(ii) Ionic antagonism. 

(iii) The conditions to be satisfied for reliable measurements 

of cataphoretic speeds by the method of moving 
boimdaries-. 

(iv) The variations of cataphoretic speeds {a) with the 

concentration of different electrolytes, (&) on the 
addition of non-electrolytes, and (c) during and after 
coagulation. 

(v) The surface charge of polar precipitates and the variation 

of the charge on the addition of different electrolytes 
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and the relation of the charge to the adsorption of 
ions. 

(vi) The surface cliarge and adsorption of ions by activated 

cliarcoal. 

(vii) Development of an acid or allcaline reaction on the 

double decomposition of neutral salts of strong 
acids and strong bases and on the interaction of such 
salts with insoluble substances. 

(viii) The electrochemical properties of colloidal solutions 
of pure inorganic substances and their characteristic 
properties which distinguish them from true solutions 
of electrolytes. 

(ix) The measurement of the rate of migration of electrolytic 
ions under a known potential gradient and investi- 
gations on the concentration adjustments near the 
boundary of two electrolytes. 

(x) The electrochemical properties of hydrogen cla3^ 

The accurate method of measuring the cataphoretic speeds 
of colloidal solutions developed by Mulcherjee, Chaudhury and 
others is based on a recognition of the ICohlrausch-Weber theory 
of ionic migrations and enables one to follow the potential changes 
at and near the boundary. The variations in cataphoretic speeds 
studied with the help of 'this method and the microcataphoretic 
method, show among other things that {a) coagulation rarely 
takes place at the isoelectric point, (&) it is not justifiable to speak 
of a critical potential characteristic of the coagulation stage, (c) the 
cataphoretic speed generally increases on aggregation, (d) there is 
a sudden drop in the speed in the final stages of aggregation, (e) the 
adsorption and desorption of ions can be followed in manj’- cases 
from variations in the cataphoretic speed, and (/) non-electrolytes 
influence the cataphoretic speeds either by altering the adsorption 
of oppositely charged ions or by changing the dielectric constant 
of the double layer. 

H. L. Ray, J. K.Basu and P. IST. Kundu have shown that 
neutral polar precipitates purified with great care, e.g., silver halides, 
have a negative surface charge and adsorb very strongly its consti- 
tuent ions. Por ions which can form insoluble salts with one of 
the constituent ions, the order of adsorption does not always agree 
with the order of solubilities. These observations have been 
corroborated by later workers using other methods. During the 
double decomposition of barium chloride and potassium sulphate, 
an acid or. allcaline reaction may develop and J. K. Basu has shown 
that the simultaneous measurement of surface charges afford a 
simple explanation of these observations on the basis of the absoip- 
tion of ions. 

S. P. Raichoudhxu-y and also H. K. Acharya have carried out 
svstematic investigations on the adsorptive properties of activated 
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charcoal and the relation of its surface charge to the absorptic 
of acids and aUtalis. 

The interaction hetAveen neutral salts and such substanc( 
as silicic acid or manganese dioxide or copper oxide have bee 
studied by B. N. Ghosh, K. Krishnamurti and others. The 
results show that measurements of the surface charge are vei 
helpful in understanding the nature of such reactions and th£ 
consideration of the adsorption of ions affords a more consister 
explanation of the observations than that of solubilities. 

B. N. Ghosh observed a parallelism betAveen the effect ( 
neutral salts on the electric charge of hj^drated manganese oxid 
sol and the concentration of H"** liberated. He has also studie 
the swelling, electric charge, and membrane potential of gelati 
and albumm in relation to H+ ion adsorption and the effect t 
proteins on the coagulation of bentonite suspensions by electroljdei 

During the past few years a considerable amount of work ha 
been done by H. K. Sen, S. P. Raychaudhuri, B. R. Majumda] 
R. P. Mtra, S. Muklierjee and B. Chatterjee on the electrochemicE 
properties of colloidal solutions of silicic acid, palmitic acid, an 
hy^ogen clays. These investigations deal with extremely lo'' 
concentrations of free and total acidities. The results show tha 
osmotically active hydrogen ions are associated Avith the coUoida 
particles and that such systems present features AA’’hich cannot b 
reconciled Avith the assumption that they are single-phase systems 
or with the deductions from classical electrochemistrj’’. Th 
total acidity is an ill defined variable quantity even when ther 
is no eAridence of a dissolution of the particles. Consideration 
■ of the phase rule are helpful onty when fully formed phases ar 
involved. 

Cations have a marked effect on the total and free acidities 
and a regular and specific cation effect has been distinguished 
The regular cation effect agrees Avith the lyotropic series. Th( 
salt molecules at the surface are partty in solution and are partly 
insoluble and considerations of the energy of formation of ioi 
pairs formed by adsorption are more suitable than those of solubi 
lities in understanding the thermodynamic equilibrium. ^ 
attempt has been made to bring the similarities and dissimilarities 
of the properties of acids in true solution and those in colloida 
solution into a general picture. These researches are of considerabk 
importance in relation to the properties of hydrogen clay and the 
soil adsorption complex. 

Mukherjee and co-workers have studied the influence oi 
. dilution on the coagulation of suspensionSj 

CoaluiTtion kinetics of slow coagulation Arith 

special reference to Smoluchowski’s well-knoAvm 
equations. This problem is also being exhaustively studied by 
Joshi and co-workers who have employed different properties 
for folloAving the progress of the change : surface tension, Anscosity, 
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transparency, opacit}’- and refractivity. The results showed that 
{i) the view generally held that coagulation neeessarity leads to 
rise in Anscosity is unjustified ; in fact, definite cases of well-marked 
■coagulations were observed in which viscosity showed a marked 
over-all diminution ; (ii) usually, though not invariably, a 
moderately sloio coagulation shows a small initial diminution of 
viscosity, followed hy subsequent increase ; and (iii) the progress 
of a sloiv coagulation as recorded by viscositj*- change is not time- 
■contimiom, but characterised by zoties. Besides viscosity, opacity 
has had the longest and widest usage in coagulation measurements. 
Joshi’s results have shown that a change in none of these properties 
can be emplo3’'ed as a general quantitative measure of the correspond- 
ing degree of coagulation. For example, in numerous coagulations of 
colloidal arsenious and antimony sulphide by various concentrations 
■of aqueous HgClg, the above properties were observed to be sensibty 
stationar.y, while flocculation was being produced in the system. 
Using colloidal SfiiOa Hg2S04 and other electrol5d;es the opacity 
dejcreased during coagulation. Furthermore, measurements have 
been made of the refractivity, viscosity and opacity in sols before 
and after ‘ (hermoageing ’, which is allied to coagulation, and changes 
in the last two properties were observed to lie in some well marked 
cases in the opposite sense ; independently of whether * thermo- 
ageing ’ is aldn to coagulation or its reverse, the above finding 
■disturbs the present almost axiomatic view that coagulation should 
produce a rise in either of these properties. Confirmation of the 
above conclusion from viscosity determinations was also obtained 
by transparency measurements, in the eleetrolytic coagulations 
■of colloidal AsgSg. The existing theories of the mechanism of co- 
agulation have assumed tacitly that it is time conJtinuons, but 
Joshi’s measurements have been of conspicuous utility in revealing 
a zaml effect as a general feature in numerous slow coagulations 
■employing different sols and coagulants. 

Based, in part, on an extension of the Freundlich’s isotherm 
so as to include the electrical factors distinctive of the miceUar 
adsorption of the coagulating electrolyte, a general theory has been 
developed for the kinetics of coagulation, which leads to the following 
equation for the rate of coagulation : 

dx ^/nTl-(^)Vnl 

— = mac ' L \ c / ' "J , 

at 

where the various symbols have their familiar significance. This 
equation jdelds as a particular case of Smoluchowski’s well-known 

expression for rapid coagulation and the independence of -y- of C, 

CLv 

the concentration of the coagulating electrolyte. 

The existence of a hitherto unrecognised determinant of the 
coagulation process was the finding that the characteristic auto- 
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coagulability of colloidal IMnOa was increased considerablj’- by 
addition of but small amounts of such substances as filter and 
parchment paper, celluloid, animal charcoal, unglazed porcelain, 
all carefulty cleaned before introduction in the sol. The rate 
of coagulation increases marked^ by introducing the wall material 
in a divided form. The magnitude of the well effect depends upon 
the nature of the coagulating sj’^stem. Paraf&nning the vails of the 
containers not only depresses the coagulation rate but induces 
avtocatalysis, as judged b}’^ the familiar ^S-shape, and the rise in 
j8, the Smoluchowsld’s coefficient of coagulation. The induction 
of autocatalysis (besides a diminution of the rate) on paraffinning 
the containing vails shows that this effect cannot be considered 
as fundamental to coagulation as has been supposed by some 
workers. That it is ehiefl}'^ a secondary factor vhich adds on to 
the main change is shown by the result that some apparently 
autocataljdiic coagulations ceased to be so, on simply introducing 
the wall material in a divided form in the eoagulating system. 
The coagulation was then found to belong to either the rapid 
region when it satisfied the criteria for such a change in terms of 
Smoluchowski’s classical theory ; or else, it was classifiable as 
sloio for which the above theory fails. 

Extensive studies have also been made by Dhar and 
his collaborators, Chatterjee, Sen, Ghosh, Ganguli, Satyaprakas 
and Mehrotra on the problems of coagulation, hydration and gelation 
of coUoids. It is difficult to do justice to this work in a short 
review, and only the major conclusions of interest will be stated. 
They conclude that the Schulze-Hard}’^ Lav is applicable only 
to that stage of coagulation when the charge of the colloid 
particle is being neutralised by the adsorption of an ion of the 
opposite charge ; apparent deviations from this lav are due to the 
existence of a second stage in coagulation — ^the further adsorption 
of electrolytes by the coagulum. They have also discussed the 
minimum concentration of electrolytes required for charge reversal 
and the dependence of the latter on the chemical affinity between 
the adsorbent and the substance adsorbed. Bhatnagar has made 
the interesting observation that the rotatory powers of sugars 
in presence of absorbing coUoids are always less than those calculated 
from Beer’s Law indicating that the adsorbed sugar loses its optical 
activity which supports the chemical affinity theory of protective 
action. 

Dhar and co-workers have studied in detail the phenomenon 
_ . . of periodic precipitation and the formation 

Leisegang rings. Conductivity and diffusion 
experiments show that silver cliromate in 
gelatin is present as a colloid and not as supersaturated solution. 
Periodic precipitations are formed by the coagulation of a peptised 
sol, and the coagulated masses in course of formation and also 
after precipitation absorb and coagulate the sol of the same material 
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in the neighbouring la 3 ’'er. Dhar and Chatterjee have made the 
interesting observation that in the formation of Leisegang rings 
of mercuric iodide, lead iodide, etc. in gelatin, agar and starch, 
the number of rings produced in light is much greater than in the 
dark. D. N. Ghosh has obtained periodic precipitates of sparingly 
soluble substances in the absence of a gel bj'^ placing drops of the 
reacting solutions on a glass plate, separating the drops by a fine 
paraflin line and linallj’' covering with another glass plate so that 
the two surfaces of the drops were caused to meet. 

Dhar, Sirs. Dhar, Pannalal and Ganguli have observed that some 
colloids become less stable towards electrolytes on exposure to light. 

B. N. Ghosh has studied the scattering of light by stannic 
acid sols, and Krishnamurti studied the 
light by Colloids scattering of light in gelatin solutions. The 
latter has shown that when gelatin sols of various 
concentrations are cooled to 10°C., the depolarization of scattered 
light first decreases and then increases, the effect being pronounced 
in dilute solution and has drawn important conclusions regarding the 
change in shape and size of micelle. 

The mechanism of the formation of several inorganic and 
organic gels has been investigated by Mata 
Gel-formation Prasad and co-workers. the proper control 
® of the H+ ion concentration in the gel-forming 
mixtures many transparent inorganic gels have 
been prepared for the first time. Viscosity measurements have been 
made of colloidal systems undergoing gelation by means of Scarpa’s 
method with certain modifications, the general conclusion being 
that gel-formation is a continuous process, that thixotropic gels 
like thorium molybdate show numerous irregularities, and that 
viscosity results can be expressed by the equations njs—Vo — 
and Tfg — TjQ = hP . 

Bhatnagar has studied the solubilities of bi- and trivalent 
_ rr 5 salts of higher fatty acids in oils and their 

ur ace ens on gg’gQt on the surface tension of such oils. The 

conductivity and surface tension of univalent salts of higher 
fatty acids in the molten state have been measured (Bhatnagar, 
Mata Prasad and Balwant Singh). Interesting studies have also 
been made on the electrical resistance of thin films of organic 
liquids on papers and the relation between the chemical consti- 
tution of organic liquids and the transluscence of papers dipped in 
them (Bhatnagar, Mata Prasad, B. Ahmad, Mitra and Shrivastava). 
The concept of parachor has been applied to the examination 
of surface tension data of some organic substance in the molten 
state and of aromatic disulphides (Bhatnagar and Singh). Ghosh, 
Nath and Dutt have studied the variation with time of surface 
tension of solutions consisting of multimolecular aggregates having 
small velocities of diffusion, and have drawn important conclusions 
regarding the kinetics of formation of surface films. 
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The physical aspects of this subject are dealt -wdth in another 
section. TheimportantresearchesofD. M. Bose, 
chemism' Bhatnagar and P. B,. Raj’^ null be considered 
here from the physico-chemical point of view. 
It has been found that allotropic forms of sulphur differ considerably 
from one another in magnetic properties, but colloidal bismuth, 
after it has been thoroughl}’’ washed ■with hot tartaric acid solution 
which dissolves the oxides of bismuth, has practically the same 
diamagnetic susceptibilit 5 ’' as regulus bismuth. In the case of 
electronic isomers, the empirical equation 


gave values of K which are practically identical (Bhatnagar and 
Mathur). The diamagnetic susceptibilities of organic isomers differ 
in general from each other in the order ortho >para >meta, 
normal< iso and the cis >trans variety (Bhatnagar, Mathur and 
Neogi). The susceptibilities of water and aliphatic alcohols were 
found to. increase with temperature due probably to change in 
the degree of molecular association. The Paramagnetic ions Pe, 
Ni, Co, Mn exliibited diamagnetism when absorbed by charcoal 
(Bhatnagar, Mathur and Kapur). Optical rotation of solutions 
of active substances has been studied in magnetic fields and it 
has been observed that for any particular solvent, the field required 
to balance optical rotation is proportional to the optical rotation 
itself, and that in concentrated solutions, the magnetic rotation 
changes mth concentration (Bhatnagar, Mathur and Jain). A 
large number of critical experiments on chemical reactions within 
and vuthout the magnetic field led to the following conclusions : — 
In homogeneous reactions, the velocity is accelerated, retarded, 
or unaffeeted b}'^ the field when the sum of the molecular suscepti- 
bilities of the final products is greater, or less than or equal to the 
sum of the molecular susceptibilities of the initial substances. 
In the case of heterogeneous reactions, the solution of ferromagnetic 
iron in hydrochloric acid is retarded, while that of diamagnetic 
zinc is accelerated by magnetic fields (Bhatnagar, Mathur and 
Kapur). D. M. Bose finds that the magnetic moments of complex 
salts expressed in terms of Bohr Magnetons ‘ n ’ are mostly pro- 
portional to the difference between their ‘ effective ’ atomic number 
Z' and the atomic number of the next higher inert gas. Bose has 
shown Z' = N—E-\-2P where N = atomic number of the co-ordinat- 
ing atom, E = its primary valency in the given compound' and P = 4, 
6, etc. according as the compotmd is fourfold, sixfold, 'ptc. He 
finds that n = Z—Z' where Z is the atomic number of the 
gas and has gathered together a large amount of expenv®^^^^ 
evidence in support of his view. „ ' 

Magnetic susceptibilities of a large number of complex 
compounds have been measured and the results show that the 
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Welo-Bose’s rule is untenable in some cases (P. Bay and H. Bhar). 
A new view regarding the electronic constitution of molecular and 
• complex compounds has been suggested (P. Bay). The constitution 
•of isomeric compounds of ^meth5dgtyoxime with eobaltous 
chloride has been reviewed as a result of the study of their magnetic 
susceptibilities (P. Bay and D. C. Sen). Magnetic susceptibilities 
of some simple cobaltic salts have been determined, and the elec- 
tronic configuration of the cobaltic ion lias been discussed (P. Bay 
and D. C. Sen). 

Under the able leadership of Dr, H. B. Watson, a flourishing 
school of general chemistry grew up at Bangalore, 
^^es^r^es by Their studies included the cathode fall and 
sonand Collabo- spectra of rare gases and were followed by 
raters very accurate and painstaking investigation 

involving new technique and manipulative 
.skill, on the atomic weights, compressibilities, refi’active indices 
and dielectric constants of rare gases of the atmosphere. The work 
of revision of atomic weights was extended to antimony and tanta- 
lum, The measurement of dielectric constants, retractive indices 
and compressibilities of several other gases and vapours and the 
study of the influence of solvents on the dipole moment have 
formed subjects of more recent investigations. 

A large number of early researches were directed to the study 
of kinetics of reactions in solutions, such as, esterification, hydrolysis, 
alcoholysis and acidolysis. Subsequent papers deal with the 
heterogeneous reactions, such as, oxidation, reduction and dehy- 
dration on the surface of metals, oxides and salts, and the application 
of thermodynamics to the equilibria involved in these reactions. 

Photochemical studies include oxidation of toluene and 
benzaldehyde, phototropy of mercury compounds and photo- 
electric and photovoltaic phenomena, Budde effect of halogens, 
quantum efficiency of cis-trans conversion of cinnamic acids. 
Under this heading, mention should be made of the valuable contri- 
bution on the nature of reactions in eleotrodeless discharge, and on 
hot filaments (Srikanta). 

Study of optical properties of organic compounds, such as 
Baman Spectra of isomeric compounds, absorption spectra and 
rotatory dispersion of isomeric terpenes and the relation between 
iodine value and refractive index, formed important part of more 
recent studies. Thin films of metals were examined by X-Bays. 

Under Electro-chemistry mention may be made of the papers 
on the electrode potentials of metal — ^metal oxide electrodes, 
control of industrial processes, conductivity in mixed solvents, 
electroplating and electrotyping. 

III. leroEGAincc Chemistry. 

Besearches in Inorganic Chemistry are being actively pursued 
in the laboratories of the University College of Science, Calcutta, 
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Sir P. C. Ray, P. Ray and P. B. Sarkar, in the Government 
College, Lahore by H. B. Dunnicliff, in the Patna College of Science 
by R. C. Ray and in the Institutes of Science at Bangalore and 
Bombay. A brief outline of the work is given below : — 

In continuation of his previous work on nitrites, the 
conductivitj’^ of nitrites of metal and alkyl ammoniums have been 
measured by P. C. Ray and Dhar. The mercury mercaptide 
nitrites have been prepared and their reaction with alkyl iodides 
studied (P. C. Ray and P. C. Guha). Compounds of mercuric 
nitrite with various alkaloids have been described (P. C. Bay). 
The veloeit}’^ of decomposition and the dissociation constant of 
nitrous acid have been determined, and it has been found that 
urea reacts very slowlj’' with pure nitrous acid — a fact which has 
been utilized by Werner in giving a new constitution of urea (Ray, 
Dey and J. C. Ghosh). Guanidinium nitrite has been prepared and 
its decomposition bj’’ heat studied (P. C. Ray, M. L. Bey and S. C. 
Jana). 

Molecular volumes of the hj'ponitrites of alkalies and alkaline 
earths and equivalent conductivities of sodium hyponitrite, calcium 
hyponitrite and hjqponitrous acid have been measured (P. C. Ray, 
N. R. Dhar, R. L. Dey). Vapour density of ammonium nitrate, 
benzoate and acetate have been measured (P. C. Ray and S. 0. 
Jana). 

Interaction of mercuric and cupric chlorides respectively on 
mercaptans and potential mercaptans has been studied (P. C. Ray). 

Varying valency of gold (bi, ter, quadri and quinque) with 
respect to mercaptanic radicles has been studied (P. C. Ray and 
K. Bose-Ray). 

A number of complex compounds of iridium with organic 
sulphides have been described (P. C. Ray and IT. Adhikary ; N. R. 
Ghosh). 

The action of mercuric, cupric and platinic chlorides on organic 
sulphm: compounds has been studied (P. C. Ray). 

A number of complexes of zinc and cadmium, and mercuric 
iodides with alkyl sulphonium iodides, as well as of antimony 
halides with alkyl sulphonium iodides have been prepared (P. C. Ray, 
N. Adhikary, S. K. Banerjee and IT. Ray). 

Double sulphates of copper-magnesium group and the sulpho- 
nium and phosphonium bases have been prepared and studied (P. C. 
Ray and IT. Ray). 

A number of compounds of gold chloride with organic sulphides 
have been described (P. C. Ray and D. C. Sen). 

Muorination of certain organic compounds has been effected 
by means of thallous fluoride (P. C. Ray, A. C. Ray and H. Goswami). 

During the period under review, P. Ray and his co-workers 
have published a large number of papers on : 

(i) Co-ordination compounds and co-ordination valency. 

(ii) Macro- and micro-analytical methods. 
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From a study of the distribution of bromine and iodine between 
Hd and HBr solutions and varioxis organic solvents the formation 
of HClBr, HCII and HBrl in aqueous solutions has been established 
(P. Ray and P. B. Sarkar). The latter substance has subsequent!}’ 
been obtained in the solid state mixed •with ice (S. Roy), 

A series of complex iodates of quadrivalent tin, titanium and 
lead of the formula R, — where R = H or any allcali metal 

and M = Sn, Ti or Plj — have been prepared and their molecular 
volumes compared (P. Ray, S. N. Ray and H. Saha). 

A new series of acido-pentammine cobaltic salts, thiosulphato- 
pentammine cobaltic complexes — ^lias been prepared. The general 
formula is represented b.y [SoOg . Co . (NHglg] X, where X = halo- 
gens, ISTOg, 1/2 CrOj, 1/2 SnOg, or 1/2 SgOg. The bivalent thio- 
sulphate radicle occupies one co-ordination position inside the 
complex and is, therefore, unicovalent ; its linldng •\nth the central 
atom occurs through an oxygen atom (P. Ray). 

By the action of potassium cyanide upon thiosulphato-peiitam- 
mine cobaltic chloride, the same .author has prepared a new series 
of substituted cyano-cobaltiates, — R 4 [S 203 . Co . (CN) 5 ] where R = 
any alkali metal atom or its equivalent alkaline eax'th metal, — 
in the form of bright yellow crystals (P. Ray ; P. Ray and S. N. 
Maulik). By the action of hydrogen sulphide upon the lead salt, 
the free acid, H 4 [S 203 . Co . (CN)g], has been obtained in two 
different modifications, one yellow and the other red. These hydro- 
lyse giving rise to two different modifications of thiosulphuric acid, 
one decomposing into sulphur dioxide and sulphur as usual, and 
the other into HgS and SOg, Tliis is regarded as a justification for 
the assumption that thiosulphuric acid may exist in two different 
isomeric forms : 


0 

S 


^ /OH 
/ \0H 


and 


0 ^ \ 


OH 

SH 


(P. Ray and S. H. Maulik). 

By the oxidation of the thiosulphato-pentacyano potassium 
cobaltiate -ndth HgOg in neutral solution buffered by sodium acetate, 
a series of aquo-pentacyano cobaltiates — ^R2(H20) . Co . (CN) 5 , where 
R = alkali or the equivalent alkaline earth metal — ^has been pre- 
pared (P. Ray and H. K. Butt). 

By the action of potassium cyanide upon a cold solution of 
cobalt chloride saturated with SO 2 , another substituted cyano- 
cobaltiate of bright orange colour, Kg(CN)6 . Co— SOg— Co . (CN)g 
/a-sulphito-decacyano hexapotassium dicobaltiate, has been prepared 
(P. Ray). 

By substituting sodium cyanide for potassium cyanide in the 
above preparation, a series of disubstituted cyano-cobaltiate, 
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R5 [(803)2 ■ Co • (ON)^] disulpliito-tetracyano cobaltiate, ■where R = 
allcali or equivalent alkaline earth metals or other heavj’^ metals, 
has been obtained in the form of bright yellow crystals (P, Ray 
and S. C. Chalcraborty). 

A corresponding series of diaquo-tetracyanocobaltiate, of the 
formula R[(H20)2 ■ Co . (CN)^ has been obtained by the oxidation 
of the above disulphito-tetracyanocobaltiate -vrith strong nitric 
acid and subsequent h,ydrol3'sis. The free acid of the series, 
prepared from the lead salt, when heated, gives a blue cobaltic 
cyanide Co(CN)3. This latter, on treatment ■with water, gives 
a red hj^drated modification, 00(01^)3 . 2H2O (P. Raj'^ and T. Gupta 
Chaudhury). 

By oxidizing with air a solution of cobalt chloride mixed 
ivith ethylene diamine, followed b}'^ treatment -ndth sodium thio- 
sulphate, dark greenish black cr.ystals of trans-ditliiosulphato- 
diethylenediamine cobaltiate have been obtained. The -isomeric 
eis-modification is prepared from the latter by treatment with 
caustic alkali (P. Ray and S. N. Maulik). 

Rubeanic acid has been employed as a very sensitive reagent 
for the micro-detection of copper, cobalt and nickel, as well as 
for the macro-estimation of cobalt and nickel (P. Ray, R. M. Ray). 
This reagent is now sold in the market. 

Hexamethylene tetramine has been employed as a useful 
reagent for the quantitative separation of iron, titanium, and 
uranium from zinc, manganese, nickel, cobalt, alkaline earths 
and magnesium. Aluminium has also been separated from the 
latter metals bj’’ the same reagent except in the case of nickel 
and zinc (P. Ray, A. K. Chattopadhya and D. Bhaduri). This 
reagent has also been emploj'^ed for the microchemical detection 
of several metallic ions (P, Ray and P. B. Sarkar). 

Quinaldinic acid has been introduced as an analytical reagent 
for the estimation of copper and its separation from almost all 
other elements excepting zinc in mineral acid solution. Zinc has 
also been estimated by the same reagent ■with excellent results 
in the presence of phosphoric acid, arsenic acid, iron, almninium, 
titanium, manium, beryllium, manganese, magnesium, and the 
alkaline earth metals in acetic acid solution. The same reagent 
has further been used for the micro-estimation of copper and zinc 
and for the colorimetric estimation of iron (P. Ray, M. K. Bose, 
A. K. Mazumdar and J. Gupta). 

Dimercapto-thiobiazole has been employed as an analj’tieal 
reagent for the separation of copper from As, Sb, Sn, Mo, W, Pe, Zn, 
all metals of group III (analytical) and succeeding groups. The 
same reagent serves to separate lead from As, Sb, Sn, Mo and 
alkaline earths. (P. Bay and J. Gupta). 

P. B. Sarkar has prepared a large number of inorganic and 
organic salts of scandium, gadolinium and europium and an attempt 
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lias been made to determine the analogies -which exist between 
the compounds of tliesc elements and those of other tervalent 
elements. Thus scandium acetyl-aceionate and salts of the types 
IVIgScFg and K3[M(G204)3]oH20 strongly resemble those of the 
tervalent elements of the iron family. 

Some new comple.v salts, such as, transtetrammine-aquo- 
thiosulphato-cobaltic salts : chromisclenic acid, chromi seleno mono-, 
di-and tri .sulphuric acids and their .salts ; chromato cobaltamminc 
and cobaltammini chromates ; and two trinucicar chromium 
compounds have been described (P. 33 . Sarkar). Thiocyanates 
of Cd, Zn, Co, Xi and Mn have been found to give sparingl}’ 
soluble salts with N« 3 T^, having the formula (SCN)n, 2X2H4 ; 
and Xi, Co and Cd have been estimated by piecipitating with 
NH4SCN and (P. B. Sarkar). ^langanesc has been 

accurately determined by Ivj\rn04 in the presence of I\IgS04, 
I-CXOg, 3V2SO4, CdS04, NaNOg, ICI, Na-Ac and chlorides of Li, 
Na, Ca, Ba, Sr. Some of these salts form manganites and others 
coagulate the precipitate (P. 33 . Sarkar), Sarkar and Goswami 
have prepared triple nitrites of the following composition : — 

Cs2NaR(N02)o where 3 l=Ce, La, Pr, Xd, Sm or Gd, These 
triple nitrites ma}' be used for the micro-detection of Cs limit 
of sensitivene-ss being 0‘04y. Sarkar and Bay have made an 
interesting study of the homologj’’ of BeF7 and S 0 ~ and monofluo- 
phosphate ions from chemical, structural and crystallographic 
points of view. Starting from the idea that fluocarbonate ion, 
if it could be prepared, should bo analogous to nitrate ion, Sarkar has 
succeeded in preparing fluocarbonie esters and has developed a 
new method of fluorination by T 1 .P, Mixed crystal formation of 
formates with nitrites led Sarkar to some interesting suggestions 
regarding the constitution of formate ion and formic acid. An 
exhaustive studj*- of the Raman spectra of these compounds has 
been made to test these new ideas. 

R. C. Ray has shomi that the so-called amorphous boron 
prepared bj'- the reduction of boron trioxide -with Mg probably 
consists of a soild solution of a lower oxide of boron, sometimes 
in combination with a little MgO in elementary boron. Later on, 
by extracting the fusion -with water, a new salt, magnesium borite, 
MgO, B4O5 has been discovered in the solution. The constitutional 
formula of the corresponding acid is considered to be BO.(OH) : BO. 
BO : BO(OH). When MggBg is treated with water, hj’-^’ogen 
is evolved and an insoluble compound of magnesium oxide with a 
boro hydrate is formed. The borohydrate is represented by the 
formula Il4B2(OH)2. With dilute acid, Mg3B2 gives at or below 
0 °C, a larger volume of hydrogen and an insoluble salt Mg3B2(OH)e 
while below — 10 °C. a different product H3B2Mg(OH)3 is formed. 
Banerjee has prepared some new mercury-ammonia compounds 
( 1 ) such as XHgHgCl, HgCls, 2 XH 8 ; XEggSCN; [NHgHgaO], 
ASO4, 3H2O [NHgHggO] Cr04. v 
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He has also used divalent vanadium sulphate as an analytical 
reagent for the volumetric estimation of copper, iron, chromium,- 
nitrate, chlorate and persulphate. 

The publications from Prof. Dunnicliff’s Laboratory include 
studies on the basic carbonate of copper, the hydrogen sulphates 
of alkali metals and ammonium, the action of bromine on strontium 
oxide and its hydrates, and the action of hydrogen sulphide on 
nitric oxide, on solutions of nitric acid, chromic acid, chromates 
and dichromates. Conditions of equilibrium have been investigated 
in the following systems : — 

Sodium sulphate, sulphuric acid and ethjd alcohol. 

Ammonium sulphate „ „ „ „ „ 

Potassium sulphate, cadmium sulphate and water 
Ammonium sulphate „ „ „ „ 

At the Indian Institute of Science, extensive investigations of the 
reactions of chromates and sulphates at high temperature have been 
made and have proved to be of considerable technical importance. 
In particular, the study of the decomposition of clnomates of alkaline 
earths at high temperatures and in vacuum led to the discovery 
of intermediate compounds of chromates and chromites. 

Research in Inorganic Chemistry at the Osmania University 
was mainly carried out on the constitution of per- and double com- 
pounds and the electrodeposition of metals. Titanium peroxide was 
foimd to be a true peroxide and a formula of TiOg, I'SHgO was 
assigned to it. A double compound of SnCl*. 4CH3COOH was 
prepared and isolated. The so-called percarbonates of Wolffenstein 
and Peltaer were found to be mixtures of NagCOg and NaHCOg. 
The formula of Tanatar’s compound HagCOg, HgOg, 2H2O was 
confirmed. 

Studies in the Royal Institute of Science, Bombay, on the 
physical and chemical properties of nickelous oxide prepared by 
heating its salts to high temperatures indicated that the solubility 
of the oxide in sulphuric acid diminishes remarkably as the tempera- 
ture of preparation is raised and at about 1000° almost passive oxide 
is obtained. On these observations the mechanism of reactions 
taking place in the Mond’s process has been explained. 

The electrical conductivity and the H+ ion concentration 
of solutions of amphoteric oxides in sodium hydroxide have been 
measured by Mehta who concluded that in dilute solutions these 
oxides are present as colloids but in concentrated solutions they 
contain- salts -with a small amount of the oxide in the colloidal 
state. Crystalline sodium ziucate, HagZnOg, SHgO, ■ has been 
isolated. Mehta has also studied the decomposition of sulphates 
of alkahne earths between 900°— 1100° in the presence of boric 
anhydride. 95% of CaS04 is decomposed at about 1000° and this 
temperature is lowered by the addition of suitable substances 
to the furnace charge. 
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Very few chemists in India have worked on rare 
metals. P. Ncogi and Nandi, have recently been working on 
gallium and liave prepared numerous compounds of this rare 
metal including a di-h.Ydrato, chlorate, bromate, basic iodate, 
oxalate, acetate, <?-, 1-, meso- r- tartarates and citrate. Neogi 
and co-workers have also studied the mechanism of the reaction 
between (1) sodium bicarbonate and mercuric chloride, (2) hypo- 
phospliorous acid and copper salts, (3) hypophosphorous acid and 
sodium iodate, and liave determined the effect of concentration, 
temperature, etc. on the period of induction observed in the reactions. 


IV. ObGANIC CHEmSTRY. 


Pour broad lines ma}'’ clearly be discerned along which the 
largest volume of research has been carried out. Of these, again 
the most consistentlj'' and usefully prolific line has, in the opinion 
of the reviewer, been the isolation, characterization, constitution, 
determination, and sjmthesis of a large variety of terpenes and 
terpene-derivatives. The second broad line has traversed the 
extensive region of syntlietic dyestuffs of the more common, and 
in some cases, unfamiliar t3^pes, and some attempts have been 
made to elucidate the relation between the colour in these 
compounds ^vith their molecular structure. 

The third line has included the study of a large number and 
variety of natural products other than terpenes and much analytical 
and exploratory research has been spent on ; (a) vegetable and 
animal oils and fats, (6) bitter principles and glucosides, (c) plant- 
colouring matters, and (d) alkaloids, etc. 

There is a greater tendency in recent years among chemists 
to undertake this kind of work and much useful data on the chemical 
and pharmacological properties of the active principles of indigenous 
plants may be expected in the near future. 

The fourth broad line has embraced the syntheses and chemical 
study of a very wide variety of heterocyclic compounds of 0, N and 
S. Though this line has been very vigorously pursued by Indi aiu 
chemists, it is only in recent times that this type of work has 
received a new orientation, and attempts are now being made 
in several laboratories to prepare pharmacologically valuable 
synthetic products. It is hoped that the wide experience gained in 
the past m the synthetic side will prove helpful in producing useful 
results in the newer field. 


On the whole, it may be said that the trend of modem research 
is more and more in the direction of producing or isolating substances : 
(a) which may have practical commercial or pharmaceutical value, 
(o) which may prove useful as synthetic intermediates or degradation 
products of more complex natural substances, or (c) which may 
g®:^^*^directly in elucidating the constitution of such complex 
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Valuable research was carried out at Madras and Bangalore 
by J. L. Simonsen aided by a number oi 
duc?“Slattd Mian oo.workere and m a fev oases bj 

the Terpenes J- J* Sudborough and E, R. Watson. The 

first important research undertaken was on 
the constitution of santalin, the red colouring matter of Sanda] 
wood (1912). Various derivatives of tins were prepared and 
their oxidations- studied. Some of the oxidation products were 
independent^ synthesized from Iciiomi benzene derivatives. 
During the period between 1912-28 a large number of terpenes 
(open-chain, mono-, di- and tricyclic, and sesque-) were isolated 
from a variety of Indian sources and carefully characterized. The 
constitution of several of them were elucidated. The following 
may be mentioned: mj^rcene, d-v. phellandrene. A® and A^ 
carenes, d-piperitol, d-piperitone, Z-carvomenthene, d-a. thujene, l- 
sabmene, zinziberine, curcumene and longifolene. The constitu- 
tion of d-a, phellandrene was established from its oxidation to 
isopropyl succinic acid ; of a-terpinene by the production of 1 : 4 
cineolic acid. The fact that sylvestrene does not exist in the plant, 
but is a product of transformation of A® or A^ carene was 
established. The relation between y-terpinene and A^ carene 
was made clear, d-piperitone was oxidized to a-acetjd-isopropjd- 
butyric acid. Light was thrown on the constitution of thujene. 
A® carene was oxidized by Beckmann mixture to terpenylic and 
terebic acids. Much light was thrown on the constitution of 
A* carene and of carone. Norpinic acid was prepared. 
The sesqui-terpenes, zinziberene, curcumene and longifolene, 
and manj’- of their derivatives and properties were studied. 

This work has been taken up again by P. C. Guha and co- 
. workers who have synthesized it starting from 

ujane dibromomenthone via 3-methyl-6-isopropyl- 
bieyclo-(0 : 1 : 3)-hexanone. Northujane-2 : 6-dicarboxylic ester 
has been synthesized by effecting direct bridge formation in ethyl 
cyelohexanone-2 : 6-dicarboxylate. 

Garane series . — ^The synthesis of the following, the first three 
being degradation products of naturally occmring members of the , 
carane group, has been effected : caronic acid, homocaronic acid 
and 1 : l-dimethyl-cyclopropane-2 : 3-diacetic acid by the action 
of dimethyl-diazomethane upon fumaric, glutaconic and ^y- 
dihydromuconic acids respectively ; and 2 : 2-dimethylcycldlieptane- 
1 : 3-dicarboxylic acid from the product of reaction between 


Guareschi imide and tetramethylene bromide. 

Pinane series . — ^The synthesis of ‘ keto-nopinone ’ (4 : 6-dilceto- 
nopinane), the first total synthesis in this group, has been achieved 
by cyclizing the methyl ester of pinononic acid (a degradation 
product of verbenone) sjmthesized in tliis laboratory starting from 
.cis-norpinic anhj’-dride. 
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Diethj'l cis- or fm?w-norpinate gave on reduction the corre- 
t ponding trans-gl 3 ’^col from which sym. homo-pinic acid has been 
, ynthesized, which could not be cyclized due to its trans-con- 
; iguration. Pinic acid obtained from pinene and supposed hitherto 
o be cis has been shoum to be of the irans form. Norpinic acid 
, las been sjuithesized. 

Gamplianc series. — \-acetylcydopeniane-^-carboxi/lic acid (ob- 
tained bj"- Semmler as a degradation product of santene), heio- 
liomonorcaviplior and isodehydroapocamphoric acid (bj’’ the action 
of dimethjddiazomethane on muconic acid) have been synthesized. 

Starting from ethyl-cycZohexanc-1 : 1 -dimethyl-3 : o-diketo-2 : 6- 
dicarboxylate, a new bridged ketone CgHioO has been obtained, 
which affords an interestmg example of direct bridge formation 
indicating the presence of p-bonds in phenols. 

Bicyclo-{2 : 2 : 2)-ocfane and hicyclo-{3 : 2 : 2)-nonane rings have 
been sjmthesized bj’’ bridging ethjd succinosuccinate in 1 : 4-posi- 


tions by ethylene and trimethylene. 

Presumabty the Simonsen school has also inspired J. C. 
Bardhan, who has successfull 3 ' laid at rest the vexed problem of the 
constitution of Balbiano’s acid and has prepared some analogues 
of this compound. He has also thrown much light on the constitu- 
tion of caryophyllenic acid. A recent extension of the experience 
gained in the terpene group has resulted in ver 3 ’^ elegant syntheses 
in the phenanthrene, hydrophenantlvrene, retene and oestrin 
groups ; also in the s 3 mthesis of bi-cyclo-octane and cadinene. 
As a side-line of this research S. C. Sen Gupta has studied the 
preparation and properties of 5- and 6-membered spiro hydro- 
carbons containing the tetrahydro-naphthalene and hydrophenan- 
threne skeletons, which are convertible into phenanthrene and 
anthracene and conjugated phenanthrene derivatives. Another 
series of investigations are being carried out by N. Chatterjee with 
the object of synthesizing the oxy-phenanthrene oestrin skeletons 
from unsymmetrical diphenyl derivatives and from other sources. 
This subject is receiving active attention in Calcutta. 

The second broad Ihie was inaugurated tmder the able guidance 
. of E. R. Watson whose work in connection 

relation between colour and chemical 
constitution is now a matter of text-book 


knowledge. A. C. Sicker, an able co-worker of Watson, in 1916 
suggested a modification of Hewitt’s Rule for the azo-dyes where 
the depth of colour was found to be proportional to the length of 
the conjugated chain in the part of the molecule containing the 
auxochrome. Sarker and S. B. Dutta have continued their 


researches in this group vigorously for several years, jointly and 
severally. Dutta prepared a series of fluorescein-like dyes from 
diphenic anhydride and some azine and flavinduline dyes from 
phenanthraquinone. He also studied a number of p 3 rronine dyes 
fronu substituted succinic and glutaric acids and put forward -A. 
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theory indicating the importance of ring-chain tautomerism in the 
development of the colour and the relation between colour and 
molecular strain. Another active group of workers in this field was 
(the late) R. N. Sen and his pupils at Calcutta who prepared and 
studied a number of dyes of p 3 rronine, benzein, triphenyl methane 
and azo-dyes ; also some colouring matters containing the tetra- 
phenyl-methane skeleton and others, where no quinonoid structure 
can be given to the molecule. A. O..Sirker and his pupils have 
prepared a number of azine, oxazole, imihazole, flavinduline, 
azo-methine, phenazine and azo-dyes from various ring ketones 
like phenanthraquinone, acenaphthenequinone, fiuorenone, etc. 
A large class of indigoid, indazine and azine dyes have been 
prepared by P. C. Dutta and S. K. Guha. 


In this broad group a large number of fatty oils from a wide 
variety of sources have been examined in detail 
^ various laboratories mainly by Watson, 
Terpenes Sudborough, B. S. Rao, T. Katti, S. Krishan, 

S. B. Dutta and N. N. Godbole. Watson and 


Sudborough established a relationship between the refractive 
index and the iodine value of a number of fatty oils. The 
unsaponifiable matter has been examined in some cases and 
phytosterols of known and unknown types have been character- 
ized. A number of bitter principles have been isolated from 
various sources. Of these may be mentioned that from Bondercella 
(P. C. Ghose, T. Katti, S. S. G. Sirker), from Andrographis (S. S. G. 
Sirker), from Corchorus (N. Sen), etc. active principles of the 
following plants have been isolated and investigated : rottlerin 
from Kamala, a principle from Aegle Marmelos ; from plumbago ; 
from Guscuta reflexa (S. B. Dutta) ; from Aya^an, Piper cJiaba, 
Ananas Sativa and Gardenia Lucida (P. K. Bose). A number of 
alkaloids have been isolated and characterized from Uauwoljia 
serpentiTui (Siddiqi) ; from Holarrhena Anti-dysenferica (S. Ghose) j 
Vasicine has been isolated from Adhatoda Vasica (T. P. Ghose) ; 
alkaloids from certain species of Ephedra (S. Krishna) ; also 
from Toddalia and Hedyotis (B. B. De). Erythrine Indica and 
Cryptocryne spiralis have been examined by S. N. Chakravarti. 
This line is being actively pursued in various TTidian laboratories 
and much useful information may be expected in a few years. 
Aesculine and scopoletine were isolated by {^imn nsfiTi in 1916, 
who also elucidated the structure of morindone (1918). 

^ Synthetic work on certain naturally occurring anthraquinone 
derivatives was carried out by P. C. Mitter and his pupils who 
synthesized rubiadine, aloeemodin, munjistine and a number of 
methyl-oxyanthraquinones related to rubiadine, morindone and 
emodine. ^ Starting from 3-methylalizarin, a 4:-hydroxy derivative 
was obtained. Oxidation of the methyl group and subsequent 
reduction with Na^SgO^ led to an elegant synthesis of • munjistine. 
gam starting from 2-hydroxy-3 methyl anthraquinone by 
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nitration nncl mcthylntion, 1-2 dimetho.\y derivative was obtained. 
Dimetbylation and oxidation followed by reduction gave nibiadin. 
Another colouring matter, oroxylin A from Oroxt/hnu Jvdictnn, 
has been proved by R. C. Shah to be 6-melhoxy-:> ; 7-dioxyllavone. 
T. S. Wheeler studied the rcacti\*ity of ehalkone derivatives and 
developed a met hot! for .synthesizing tlavones like chrysene. The 
.synthesis of a number of cliromones and flavoncs were described by 
P. C. flitter and his students. Venkatamman also described the 
.synthesis of a large number of oxy-chromones, oxy-flavones and 
iso-flavone.s. 


Work \mder this heading comjwise.s a large variety of N, 0 
and S compounds prej)arefi by a variety of 
^compou'ndsf condensation reactions carried out mainly by 


P. C. Guha and his co-workers. S. C. Do, 


T. 2s. Ghosc, T. K. Chakravarti and many others in Dacca and 
Bangalore. The following arc some of the more outstanding 
types of compounds prepared and d(!.scribed : dithiourazole, 
various ring compounds from hydrazo mono- and di-thio-earbon- 
amide, o-aminophcnyl.semicarbazide, diet hylxant hoformatc, o- 
aminophcnylhyilrazine, thiocarbohydrazidc. ethj’lcarbetboxythio- 
carbaniate,' thioscmicarbazidc, o-thiocarbnmidobenzoic acid and 
substituted carbohydrazidcs. A study of the reversibility of 
Slichael condensation was also undertaken by Guha and T. 2?. Ghose, 
using hydroxylamine on mustard oils and ethyl carbatnate on 
unsaturated esters, etc. A number of azines, triazolcs, etc. were also 
prepared. S. C. Dc has also studied the formation of a largo 
number of thiozoles, thiodiazoles, triazolcs, thiazincs and thio- 


diazincs. 


H. K. Sen and his co-workers, U. Bose and C. B. Barat, 
synthesized a number of reduced- pyridine, quinoline and isoquiuo- 
line derivatives by the union of oxymcthylenc ketones and P- 
diketones with compounds lilsc cyanoacetamide, and sought to 
elucidate the mechanism of such reactions. The alkylation of 
oxymethylene ketones and the action of diazonium salts on them 
were used for this purpose. 25'ew types of acridoncs, phenanthri- 
dones and a-p3rrones were synthesized by an extension of these 
reactions. P. K. Bose synthesized ' a number of thiodiazines, 
thiosemicarbazones, benz-thiazolequinazolines, etc. and also 
studied the benzidine rearrangement in the heterocyclic series. 
Among the many interesting syntheses of heterocyclic compounds 
by J. N. Ray and his co-workers, mention should be made of those 
of oxy-quinazolines by the action of acylamines on urethanes ; 
of corydaline from the azide of 3 : 4 dimethoxy phenylpropionio 
acid ; of phthalazines ; of palmatine by a method analogous to that 
of Perkin, Ray and Robinson’s synthesis of berberine ; of homologues 
of laudanosine and of fmano quinolines bearing the same skeletal 
arrangement as skimmiannine. Important work was described 
on the constitution and synthesis of vasicine. Possibly useful 
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compounds in the pharmacological sense were S 3 mthesized by Ray, 
and of these may be mentioned 2-oxynaphthylglyoxalino arid 
pyrazoleno-quiaolines ; pyrrolindoles ; quinolino-pyrones. p-amino- 
benzoylamino-methylhydrocotarnine was synthesized and found to 
be a good comeal anaesthetic. 

R. C. Shah synthesized a number of 2-phenyl-4-oxy-3-carb- 
ethoxy quinolines ; iV-carbethoxy-phenyl-benzamidines and other 
types of amidine derivatives. - Phenanthrolines and di-quinolines 
were described by T. S. Wheeler and his co-workers. Some impor- 
tant S 3 mthetic work in the alkaloid group was described by S. N. 
Chakravarti. Iso-opianic, ^-opianic, w-opianic acids have been 
synthesized by elegant methods ; a general method has been 
described for the s 3 mthesis of O-aldehydoearboxyhc acids and of 
substituted phthalonic acids ; methoxy and dimethoxy-homo- 
phthalic acids have also been synthesized. The preparation of 
a series of dimethoxy-proto-berberin derivatives has been carried 
out by painstaking methods. 

Coumarin and its derivatives have received considerable 
attention at the hands of several workers, 
compounds Prepared a large number of benzene- 

substituted coumarins by the usual reactions. 
He and his co-workers studied the addition of sodium sulphite 
to coumarins and found that the addition is influenced by the 
presence of substituting groups. The addition products on boiling 
with 20% alkali gave the corresponding coumaric acids. Coumarin- 

3- acetic acid [synthesized by (1) condensing 0-hydroxy aldehydes 
with sodium succinate and succinic anhydride, and (2) by the 
condensation of phenols with acetosuccinic ester] and also coumarin- 

4- acetic acid were shown to have a methylene group reactive 
towards aldehydes. The compounds with ^-oxybenzaldehydes 
and vanillin showed interesting colour-reactions on alkalification. 
The constitution of j3-naphthopyrone was established by synthesis. 
The geometric isomerism in this group was shown to depend on 
the nature of substituents and some stable cis-acids were preparedi 
The Pechmann conditions of synthesis were shown to yield generally 
coumarins only but in the case of jS-naphthol the corresponding 
chromone was also obtained. Similar investigations were carried 
out by D. Chakravarti who studied the influence of substituents 
in the 2 components in a coumarin, synthesis and. also the effect 
of different condensing agents. He also used the reaction to 
establish the constitution of certain substituted phenols and 
coumarins. B. B. Dey has also synthesized a number of quinolino- 
a-pjTrones which on treatment with alkali readily yielded the 
comparatively stable cis-acid thereby affording evidence in support 
of the hj^othesis that groups like the nitro, amino, or quinolino 
stabilize the pjTone ring and yield stable cis-acids. Foro-coumarins 
were prepared J. N. Ray. The work of Venkataraman and 
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his co-worker on chromones, flavones and iso-flavones have already- 
been mentioned. 

In this group may be mentioned the studies carried out by 

General pupils on the action of nitrous 

acid on amines ; the preparation of aliphatic 
nitro compounds from nitrites ; of a number of metallic h3^o- 
nitrites ; of organic mercury compounds from phenols, phenol ethers 
and aromatic amines. They stuped the phenomenon of geometric 
inversion of unsaturated acids brought about by exothermic 
reactions. The attempts of Neogi and co--workers at resolution 
of co-ordinated inorganic compounds into optical isomers have 
resulted in the resolution of triethylene-diammo-cadmium 
chloride, bromide, iodide and sulphate and triethylene-diaminozinc 
chloride and sulphate. A series of interesting organo-arsenic, 
antimony and mercury compounds were prepared by N. C. Niyogi 
with the object of obtaining therapeutically active compounds. He 
also established the constitution of ‘ ureastibamine ’. 

Much work has been carried out by B. K. Sing and his pupils 
on the dependence of optical rotatory power on the chemical 
constitution of a series of compounds obtained by condensing 
aromatic mono- and diamino-compounds with camphor quinone, 
and incidentally some products of exceptionally high molecular 
rotation have been described. They also used the determination 
of rotatory power for differentiating between isomeric, tautomeric, 
and polymeric bodies from polymorphic bodies and made an 
extensive study of the mutarotation of oxymethylene camphor. 
P. C. Guha has also studied camphor derivatives showing very 
high rotation and the problem of Walden inversion as applied 
to the conversion of d-tartaric acid into Z-acid. 

An interesting demonstration of the existence of the 4-methyl 
cylohexane ring in strainless configuration was provided by 
M. Q. IChudah who isolated 4-Methyl Cylohexane- l-carboxy : 1 acetic 
acid in four isomeric forms. He and his pupils also studied the 
keto-lactol tautomerism in the 8-keto-acids from the methyl- 
cyclohexanones. 

The problem of orientation’ in the benzene series has been- 
studied off and on by several workers and some work has been 
done on the infiuence of nuclear substituents on side chain reactions. 
The work in this field however is not easily summarizable. In 
this group the work of Simonsen has already been described. 
Sudborough studied the alcoholysis of a number of aliphatic and 
aromatic esters with a view to studj’- the liindering influence of 
O-substituents on the process. P. S. Varma has carried out 
extensive halogenations of aromatic compounds and has .successfully 
introduced iodine into a number of benzene derivateries. 

An extensive study has been made by K. 6. Naik and his 
pupils of the action of sulphur mono- and dichloride, thionyl 
chloride and ■ chlorosulphonic acid on a number of types of 
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compounds containing the reactive methylene group, especially 
mono- and dibasic acid amides and cyanoacetamide. The intro- 
duction of mercury into such molecules has also been studied 
nsiri g mercury acetate and mercury acetamide. 

Another systematic series of investigations were carried out 
by (the late) A. N. Meldrum and his co-workers who studied the 
condensation of chloral on various acetamides and used the reduction 
of the -CH(OH)CCl 3 group in these products for the synthesis 
of cochinillic, carminic and a-coccinic acids. They also prepared 
and determined the constitution of a number of nitrb- and sulpho- 
saHcylic acids. From the chloralides of oxybenzoic acids they 
synthesized substances like m-hemipinic acid and also some phenyl- 
acetic acids corresponding to gallic and other poly-oxyacids. 

P. K. Bose has found that 0-dinitrobenzene is a very suitable 
reagent for the detection of reducing sugars and polyhydroxy- 
benzenes. 

V. Applied CnEimsTRy. 


In India, natural products constitute a vast source of raw 
materials and their proper utilization and scientific study being 
of great economic importance to the country, have received due 
recognition from various workers. 


The Departments of Industries in the various provinces have 
n-ia ta* suTvcyed the quality and quantity of different 
® oil seeds. Refining of various oils and the 
butter fat {Ghee) has been studied by Chatter jee, Chowdhuiy and 


Das, Menon and Menon and Datta, while their hydrogenation has 
been studied by Patel and by Mukerjee. Chemical examination 
of Malabar Sardine Oil and isolation of fatty acids from the same 
have received attention from Sudborough and cp-workers, while 
the fatty acids of the common freshwater carp, Ldbeo rohita, have 
been isolated by Choudhury and Sarkar and the oil of the Indian 
Shad, Hilsa ilisha has been analyzed by Datta and Goswami. 

Composition of oil from jute seed has been studied by Sen; 
oil of ‘ Cantharis ’ has been investigated by Iyer and Iyer ; dils 
of ‘ Datura Stramonium ’ Linn., ‘ Aristolocliia Indica ’ Linn., Butea 
frondosa and Psarolea corylifolia have been studied by Manjimath 
and co-workers. Krishnan and co-workers have investigated 


a com and various other oils, while Watson, Simonsen, Sudborough 
and others have also studied the composition of various seed oils 
from indigenous sources. Dikhit and Datta have investigated 
Indian ‘ Bel ’ {Aegle Marmelos) oil and have classed it as a drying 
oil having purgative action. Goswami’s work on the composition 
of boiled oils and his synthesis of ring glycerides of dibasic acids 
mth a view to elucidate the constitution of oils may also be men- 
tioned here. 


A possible new use of vegetable oils and imsaturated fatty 
acids for the manufacture of lubricating oils, synthetic resins 
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and moulding powders may be deduced from the work of 
Chowdhury, Chakraborty and Mazumdar on the polymerization of 
unsaturated fatty acids and their glycerides. 

Goswami and Basu have put forward a new analytical constant, 
hypochlorous value for the determination of unsatmation and 
the method is reported to he independent of time factor, and 
allows simultaneous determination of the saponification value. 
Sudborough and co-workers have studied the relation between 
iodine values and refractive indices of oils. Detection of mineral 
oils in vegetable oils has received attention from Guthrie, while 
the refractometric method has been utilized for the quantitative 
estimation of adulterants in butter fat {Ghee) by Godbole and 
Sadgopal who have also suggested a modification of the methods 
for the determination of ‘ A ’ and ‘ B ’ values of oils. 

The suitability of a large number of vegetable oils for the 
_ manufacture of soaps has been investigated 

** by Datta and co-workers, Duke and Sen and 

others. In the selection of suitable oils and fats for a proper 
blend, the I.N.S. and S.R. numbers of Webb were found inadequate. 
Das Gupta has, therefore, suggested two new factors, S/T and 
I/T, the former being the ratio between saponification value and 
the titre while the latter is the ratio between iodine value and titre. 
Datta has suggested a new number, called the hardness number, 
for the purpose, which is given by the following expression : — 

I.N.S.+Titrex3’7. 

Bor toilet soaps, this number should lie between 299 and 309, 
while maximum detergency suitable for washing soaps was obtained 
with a hardness number of about 279. 

The problems of preventing defects in soaps in tropical climates 
have received due attention from several investigators. The 
causes of the sweating of soaps have been investigated by Godbole 
and Sadgopal, Das Gupta, Goswami and Chatterjee. Chatterjee 
attributes the phenomenon to ‘ syneresis ’ caused by gradual trans- 
formation of soaps from gel to crystalline structure, but other 
investigators maintain that sweating is due to the presence of low 
molecular and unsaturated acids and to the presence of free glycerine 
and alkali in soaps. 

The causes and prevention of cracking of toilet soaps have 
been dealt with by Sadgopal. Deterioration of soaps by oxidation, 
and its prevention has been dealt with by Levitt. Proper selection 
of raw materials, addition of small quantities of thiosulphate and 
rosin, presence of traces of free alkali and careful drying help 
in preventing oxidation of soaps. Mitter has devised special 
drying chambers for soaps, and the use of sodium carbonate to 
replace a part of caustic soda in the saponification of oils and fats 
has been suggested by Datta and Das. Goswami suggests the 
utilization of glycerine in soap lye by oxidation into formaldehyde. 
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Chatterjee has found that Moikua oil is completelj^ saponified hy 
40% alkali in the cold and has, therefore, suggested its extensive use 
in cold process soaps. 

Though India has an extensive supply of raw materials for 
_ 1 -1 the manufacture of perfumery, this industry 

ssen la oi s hardly developed in India. A survey of raw 

materials has been given b}’’ Sadgopal. Work of a fundamental 
nature on the constitution of several essential oils has been done 
by Simonsen, Sudborough, Sanjiva Rao, MoudgUl and others, 
and the Mysore Government Factory for the manufacture of Sandal 
wood oil owes its origin largely to the incentive given bj^ the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore. .Watson and Mulany have investi- 
gated the preparation of camphor from pinene and have also 
determined the pinene content of Indian terpentine oils. 

The Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun has done valuable 
work on Indian timbers. Fitzgerald and Kapur 
^ ■ fisrve studied the air- and kiln-seasoning of 
stances * ' Indian timbers. Raitt’s work, demonstrating 

the suitability of bamboo for paper pulp, 
has opened up a cheap and inexhaustible source of raw material 
for the paper pulp industry. The preservation of timbers by 
treatment with antiseptics has received attention from Pearson, 
Warr, Popham and others. Kamesam has been able to discover a 
highlj’- active preservative contaming chromium and arsenic. 
The importance of rotpropf and termite proof timbers, not only 
for railways and the mining industry, but also for structural pmrposes, 
both outdoor and indoor, cannot be exaggerated. It has been 
claimed that even the soft wood, if properly treated, will last for 
at least 20 years and can, therefore, compete with steel for structural 
purposes. Nagle has tested Indian timbers for veneer and plywood. 
Various Government Departments have made a survey of various 
woods suitable for the match-making industry ; Datta has bleached 
. Garigtca wood to make it suitable for matches. Distillation of 
certain woods and examination of the tar obtained has been done 


by Sudborough, Watson and co-workers. 

Saccharification of wood and other lignocelluloses with a 
view to the production of power alcohol has been studied by several 
investigators. Thus power alcohol in good yield has been obtained 
from Gangiva wood and from water hyacinth by Sen and co-workers, 
from rice straw bj’- Deshpande and from bagasse by Fowler and 
Banerjee. 

In an important communication, Sen and Das Gupta claim 
to have obtained large quantities of liquid products directly from 
celhilosic substances without saccharification by the action of two 
new spore forming organisms isolated by them from horse dung. 
Symbiotically, these organisms decompose over 90% of the cellulose, 
producing 82% of its weight of volatile acids (acetic acid) and 
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alcoiinl willumt lh«» production of any inctlianc or liydrogon 
— the only ga*>Ts evolved being (’0« and II^S. 

Of (he eenulosie fibres, jute has received eonsidcralde atlenfion 
frf)in Cliowdimry and co-woricer.s. 'J’hcy have 
foujwl that, lignin in jiite can he jirogressively 
removed eitlu-r hv treat nicni with a creosote-jtyridine nii.xtnre or by 
the action of chlorine peroxide on the moist, fibre when some of the 
fibre qtialities. }>anicnlarly the colour, improve. Lignin, however, 
serves to jirotcet the binding material in jute and its complete 
removal considerably weakens the fibre. .Sarkar has improved 
the tensile strength of jute aiul its resistance again.st rot by treat mejjt, 
with fornialflchyde while these proj)erlie.s together with the elasticity 
have further been iniiwoved bv Chowdhurv and his .sludejits bv 
ireatment with suitable antisej)tics. Bagehi has explored new 
applications for jute and showed (hat, jute nitrofellulo.se can bo 
made as stable as <'ott<jn nitrocellulose and that owing to its low 
viscosity and higher Mjlubility. it is moiv ti.seful for the Incrjuer 
industry. (Jhowilhury attribute.s the fibre tjualilies of jute to if.s 
fundamental structure and composition, and finds that, the cellulose 
molecule of jute is actually smaller in length than the molecules 
of cotton eellulo.se. The ditlerenees iti the physical and chemical 
properties of the two ecllulo.ses can thu.s be explained. Be.sidc.s 
cellulose, the nature of the accompanying nuittcrs has profound 
influenc(; on the [irojierties of the fibre and has, therefore, been 
inve.stigated. 'J’hc cementing niaUer.s have been found to consist 
of poh’inerizcd hc.vo.'=es ami pejilo.ses, particularly xylo.se, com- 
bined with uronie acids who.se prc.scncc explains the behaviour of 
the fibre towai’fls basic <lycs. Sarkar has studied the constitution 
of Jute lignin. Barker in hi.s review of jute industry in India 
■draws attention to the imjtortanee of t.hese fundamental inve.stiga- 


tions for manufacturing praoticc. 

The sugar industry does not ujijtear to have received the 
attention that i.s due to it. In 1925, Hntchin.son 
Sugar Knmajyar .studied the problem of loss 

of sugar liy inversion and since then no other work on this important 
problem seems 1,o have been judfiished. Srivastava has discussed 
the Open-Pnu-System of white .sugar manufacture, while sugar 
from palms in Hyderabad has been investigated by Bliatc. 

With tlic growth of the Indian Sugar Industry, the utilization 
of molasses presents an important problem, Watson has tried 
to recover sucrose from cane sugar molasses, while its utilization 
for alcohol, acetic acid, acetone or as cattle feed has been suggested 
by others. )Sen and Das Gupta liave obtained G7% acetic acid a.nd 
19'6% aleoJiol from molasses by the action of the organisms isolated 
By them from horse dung. Dhar recommends its use as a fertilizer, 
•and claims that besides introducing organic matter, it serves to 
•conserve the valuable nitrogen of the soil. 
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VI. BiocHEansTEY. 

The credit for initiating researches in Biochemistiy in Lidia 
goes to Prof. Fowler of the Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore. 
Besides certain miscellaneous investigations, interest has centred 
round the following principal lines of biochemical research : nutrition 
and deficiency diseases, enzyme action, and soil microbiologj'’. 

The pioneer work of McCarrison indicated that the Punjabi 
diet was the best and the Madrasi diet the 
Nutrition and -yy^orst in India. Considerable work of value 
Food-stuffs been done on problems of nutrition m 

general and on the factors responsible for such 
diseases as beri-beri and goitre, a fuller account of which is given 
in another chapter of this review. 

Investigations at Bangalore on proteins of pulses were concerned 
Pulses extraction with different solvents, 

purification, and estimation, of the individual 
amino acids. Elensinin, the alcohol soluble protein of Ragi {Elensine 
Coracana) was extracted and analyzed b 3 ’- Narayana and Norris 
in 1928. Sundaram, Norris and Subramanyan found the chief 
proteins of Cajamis indicus to be two globulhis, one of which was 
deficient in tryptophan. . Naraj^ana extracted and analyzed the 
globulin of Bengal and horse gram and found them deficient in 
cystine and tryptophan. The globulin fraction of fenugnvck has 
been found by Sreenivasa Earn and M. Sreenivasaya to be character- 
ized bj'^ a surprisingly high content' of histidin while the protamin 
fraction was fo'ond to contain higher percentage of cystine and 
tryptophan. IN'Ess Kamala Bhagvat.has studied the globuhns of 
the co'wpea {Vigna caliang) and of the aconite bean (P. AconitifoUus 
Jacq.) from the analytical and physico-chemical point of view. 
She has also done some work on the non-protein nitrogen of different 
pulses. 

At Dacca, Basu and co-workers (Nath, Ghani, Mukheqee 
and Basak) have studied the biological value of the proteins both 
by the balance sheet and by the growth methods, and have investi- 
gated the supplementarj’^ relations between the proteins of different 
food-stuffs. Extraction and chemical analysis of the proteins 
have also been carried out to discover in which essential amino- 
acids a food-stuff is deficient. Green gram proteins appear to be 
superior to lentil proteins both -with regard to maintenance of 
nitrogen equilibrium and growth-promotion and lentil appears 
to be deficient in cj’-stine. Avs and Aman rice are equally efficient 
for nitrogen balance but Aman is much superior as regards gro'vrth- 
promotion : here again cj'stine or methionine appears to be the 
deciding factor. Tliere is a supplementarj'^ relation, so far as 
growth is concerned, between rice and pulse proteins. So 3 'a bean 
proteins appear to be of good qualit 3 \ Field pea and Lathynis 
saliva proteins are equal^’’ efficient for maintenance of nitrogen 
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balance but LatJiyrus sativa fails to cause any growth due to loss of 
appetite caused by a toxic factor. Lathyrism could not be induced 
in rats. Hilsa {Hilsa ilisha) fish proteins' appear to be inferior 
to the proteins of Bohu {Labeo rokita). Damodaran at Madras, 
has made an exhaustive stud3'^ of the hydrolytic products of proteins, 
and is now investigating the proteins of the cashew nut. Prof. 
Niyogi and co-workers at Bombay have also done some work on 
the nutritive value of the Indian pulses. Mention should also be 
made of the interesting work of Sankaran and Ranganathan on 
the molecular formula of thyreo-globulin. 

Early work at Coonoor showed that the quality of rice depended 
Rice ^ good deal on the environmental conditions 

at the period of growth. Basu and Sarkar 
have carried out extensive analysis of a large number of Am and 
Aman varieties of rice in their different states, whole rice, dehusked 
rice, polished, parboiled and non-polished rice. In vitro digestibilit3'' 
studies of starch of different varieties (Basu and Sarkar ; Basu and 
S. P. Mukherjee) of rice and also of proteins by different enz3Tnes 
have revealed the superiority of Aman over Am rice. At Bangalore, 
the changes in rice taking place through storage, influence of season 
and manuring on quality of rice, and thorough parboiling have been 
studied. Attention has also been drawn to the heavy loss of 
phosphorous through milling and suggestions made for the use of 
unpolished and coloured rice. The chemical composition of 200 
common Indian food-stuff's has been determined by Ranganathan, 
Sundararajan and Swaminathan. N. C. Dutta has examined the 
metallic contamination of Indian food-stuffs and has shown how 
the peculiar nature of the food materials concerned in many parts 
of India is responsible for the heavy corrosion of the cheap metallic 
containers that are commonly used. 

Aykroyd and co-workers have determined the carotene and 
Vitamins Vitamin A requirements of children and measured 

the growth of embryonic nervous tissue in 
plasma of Vitamin A deficient fowls and rats. Radhakrishna Rao 
. , has made a study of Xerophthalmia and Trigeminal nerve degenera- 
tion in Vitamin A deficienc3’’. Wilson and Ahmed have studied 
the metabolism of carotene and the absorption of carotene and 
Vitamin A in the human subject. De has carried out .simiTnr 
experiments in rats and has developed a spectrographic method 
for the estimation of Vitamin A. B. X. Banerjee has studied 
the problem of the preservation of Vitamin A in Ghee and has 
shovm that a number of factors, such as, moisture, heat, adulteration 
with hydrogenated oils, contribute to the destruction of this consti- 
tuent. Investigations of Indian fish liver oils have shown that many 
of them are richer than cod-liver oil in Vitamin A, though less 
potent that halibut liver oil (B. C. Guha). 

Guha and co-workers (Biswas and Chakraborty) have isolated 
Reno-flavin from ox-kidne3% have drawn attention to the (o) 
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multiple nature of Vitamin 3^ of which lacto-flavin is one 
component, and (6) the relation between dermatitis, pellagra and 
eye-diseases and deficiency in Vitamin Bg. They have also measured 
the Vitamin B content of rice, water of the green cocoanut and of 
poppy seeds. Aykroyd and Rrishnan attribute stomatitis in 
school children to Vitamin Bj deficiency which can be cured by 
dried yeast or skimmed mfik. The solubility and isoelectric 
point of Vitamin B, have been determined by Sankaran and Del 

The problem of the bios 5 Tithesis of Vitamin C has received 
attention. Of all the common sugars, mannose was found to 
produce ascorbic acid in experiments with rat-tissues carried out 
both in Vitro and in Vivo. The enzyme system concerned has been 
extracted fi:om germinated phaseolus mungo. Experiments in this 
coimeetion have also been carried out with the tissues of the monkey, 
rabbit, pigeon, etc. in order to throw light on the mechanism of 
this biochemical transformation. Some common Indian jfiuits 
like the mango and lichi have been found to be much richer in 
Vitamin C than lemon and orange (Ghosh and Guha). Ahmed 
and Chakraborty have determined the Vitamin C content of a 
large number of Indian food-stuffs, and the excretion of Vitamin 0 
in Urine. Srinivasan has obtained a powerful oxidase specific 
to ascorbic acid in drumsticks, and Chakraborty has examined 
various plants and animal tissues for the existence of this oxidase. 
Investigation on the state in which ascorbic acid is- present in plant 
tissues indicates that part of it is ascorbigen which can be extracted 
from dried cabbage with chloroform and ether and which releases 
ascorbic acid on heating in an atmosphere of nitrogen (Guha). 

The dissociation constants of pure ascorbic acid have been 
measured and found to be 6‘3xl0~® and 2’7xl0“^^ (J. C. Ghosh 
and Rakshit). It has been found, contrary to the observation of 
previous investigators, that ascorbic acid carefully freed from copper 
salts does not readily undergo auto-oxidation, and that the catalytic 
action of copper salts is destroyed by iodiue ions which precipitate 
cuprous iodide. Sulphuretted hydrogen, organic sidphur com- 
pounds, and suspensions of chlorophyll have been foimd to be 
powerful inliibitors of this auto-oxidation (Ghosh and Rakshit). 

One of the first major problems investigated by Dr. Eowler 

assocktcs (Messrs. Mumford, Y. D. Wad 
and A. G. Gokliale) was the manufacture of 
acetone, which was greatly needed as a solvent during the War. 
The fermentation process, originally evolved by Dr. Weizmann, 
was successfuly applied and large quantities of acetone produced 
from joivar. 

Fowler and collaborators also stndied the enzjnnes of larUana 
leaves, the biocliemistrj’- of Molnia flower with a view to obtaining 
a greater percentage of alcohol by fermentation, the use of antiseptics 
in the manufacture of glue and gelatine, the nature of bacteria 
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associated with rice and other cereals, the biochemistry of the 
indigenous indigo vat, the production of power alcohol from waste 
cellidose materials, the bacterial oxidation of alcohol to acetic 
acid and the retting of cocoanut husk (Behram, Bhate, Joshi, 
Habib Hassan, Wad, Gokhale, Sreenivasan, D, L. Sen, Banerjee, 
Subrahmanyan, Marsden and others). 

Among the recent contributions from Bangalore, special 
mention must be made of the series of researches on the ‘ in vitro ’ 
.digestibility of proteins, and on the nature of non-protein nitrogen 
of pulses. Enzyme digestion was successfully applied and the 
various attendant changes followed by elegant and rapid physical 
and physico-chemical methods. New and improved types of 
dilatometers were devised and applied to the study of various 
biochemical problems. Studies on the nature of amylases adduced 
further evidence to support their non-protein character. Fresh 
light was thrown on the mode of enzyme inactivation by heat and 
activation by neutral salts. Enquiries on phosphatases of animal 
and vegetable origin were started and their activation under different 
conditions studied. Different lipases were also compared in regard 
to their action on various oils and fats and a new teclmique was 
developed for the detection of adulteration of ghee and butter. 
Conductometric changes consequent on enzyme 'reaction were 
followed and elegant methods for the estimation of micro-quantities 
•of biological products l&e urea and arginine developed 
(Sreenivas3^a, Giri, lyenger, Shastri, Miss Bhagvat, Menon, Bao, 

’ Achar3’^a, Srikhande and others). Mention must also be made of 
the studies of Dalvi on the fermentation of tanliquors, of Deshpande 
on the fermentation of straw and of Reddy and Subrahmanyan on 
Sovii fermentation. It is interesting to note that Guha and Das 
have discovered a new enz3Tne inositol dehydrogenase in the brain 
and kidne3’’ tissue of the rat. H. K. Sen has studied the activity 
of carbox3dase in different varieties of yeast on a Keto caproic 
acid and dimethyl p3^ruvic acid (Sen). S3Tnmetrical and un- 
S 3 rmmetrical dichloroacetones were reduced by strongly fermenting 
sugar solutions with excess of yeast (Sen, Sen and Barat), producing 
in good 3aelds the corresponding dichlorisopropyl alcohols, of 
which the uns3Tnmetrical one was optically active. The strongly 
reducmg property of fermenting yeast was taken advantage of 
. in developing a theor3’- of alcoholic fermentation based upon the 
reduction of ether or anh3’’dride linkages in the sugar molecule 
(Sen and Barat). Sen and Banerjee examined the decomposition 
of p3^ruvic acid by various substances, organic and inorganic, 
and have shovn that some complex protein materials like gelatin, 
«gg albumin, etc. act as catalysts. The action of ultraviolet light 
•on these so-called ‘ Synthetic ’ enzymes was fiirther studied (Sen 
iind Banerjee), and inhibition was noticed in several instances 
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as with natural enz 5 mies. Gelatin and tyrosine did not accelerate 
the diastatic activity, but would protect it in the presence of 
ultraviolet light at pH 9‘6. A papain-like enzyme has been 
obtained from the milky juice of Galoiropis gigantea and its 
purification and activation by glutathione and ascorbic acid 
studied (Basu and Nath). The action of a number of basic 
and acidic dyestuffs and of some narcotics on trypsin and on 
papain has been investigated by Basu and B. K. Chakraborty 
with the object of elucidating the nature of the enzymes. Basu 
and S. P. Muldierjee have established the identity of the Schardinger 
enz 3 mie and xanthine oxidase of milk. Glutathione as well as 
ascorbic acid (Basu and S. P. Mukherjee) has been found to accelerate 
the aerobic oxidation of xanthine and aldehydes by milk enzyme. 
Basu, Nath and S. C. Chakravorty found that the oxidising enzymes 
in betel leaves were capable of oxidising manj’^ substances. 

B. B. Dej’' has devised a new method for estimating the 
peroxidase activity of Indian plant saps using hydroquinone as 
the substrate. The quinhydrone formed is estimated after filtering 
it by Valeur’s method. 

The influence of various factors on the peroxidase activity 
has been studied with respect to the sap from Chow-Chow which 
was found to be much richer in the enzyme and free from catalase. 

In course of their studies on the induced oxidation of carbo- 
hydrates, fats, etc. at ordinary temperatures, 
b ?o*l cal Palit and hlittra have shown that sub- 
systems ^ stances like glucose, starch, cane sugar and 

fatty acids, when mixed with substances like 
sodium sulphite, freshly precipitated ferrous, cerous, manganous 
and other hydroxides, are oxidised to CO 2 and water. They have 
shown by oxidising tartaric acid, starch and sugar that the oxidising 
power of hydrogen peroxide is greatly accelerated by ferric and 
ferrous salts, and that citrates and tartarates are directly oxidised 
to carbon dioxide by air in the presence of sunlight and inductors 
lilce ferrous hydroxide. They also conclude that the phenomenon 
of oxidation in the tissues is probably due to the induced action 
of easily oxidisable substances like glutathione, insulin, ascorbic 
acid, and suitable compounds of iron, copper and manganese. 

J. C. Ghosh and Rakshit have made a quantitative study of 
the oxidation of sugars by air in presence of ceric hydroxide sol 
and cerous hydroxide gel and detected the presence of ceric hydro- 
peroxide as an intermediate product. Inhibition was noticed 
with glycerine and results have been explained on tlie basis of 
Wielands’ Dehydrogenation Theory. Pliysiologically active sulphur 
compounds like cystine were found to be easilj’’ oxidised bj' hydrogen 
peroxide in presence of tungstic acid and raolybdic acid to cysteic 
acid and even to the stage of formation of suliihuric acid (Ghosh 
and Kar). 
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Oxidation » 
Reduction p o - 
tcntinl in Biolo- 
jiical systems 


J. C. Ghosh and co-tvorkers (Ganpuly. J^ay Chondhury, 
Kainaohar) have i n vest ica tod the conditions 
tinder which reliable results for the oxidation- 
reduction potential of biolofiieal systems like 
gbitathione. cysteine, as-cnrliie acid can be 
obtained. They were able to eliminate tlic 
last traces of oxygen absorbed on the surface of electrodes or 
dissolved in solutions, bathing the electrodes by cathodic reduction 
with hydrogen, and nunoval of the hydrogen by a enrnmt' of 
purest nitrogen and established the following etpint ions for oxidation- 
reduction jiotcntials ; — 
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Microbial Ac- 
tion In Soil 


Considerable attention was devoted by ]*'owler and his associates 
to the transformations of organic matter and 
minerals of micro-organisms. Tlic investiga- 
tions on nitrogen transformations in activated 
sludge demonstrated the conservation and even fixation of nitrogen 
under conditions of vigorous aeration. These studies linve led 
to the well-knoAvn Fowler method of composting waste minerals 
(Rege and Kotwal). Recent inve.stigations by Subrahmanyan and 
co-workers have revealed the advantages of short period hot ferment- 
ation followed by ancerobic degradation in closed ebambors. 
Reference should also be made to their studies on soil Actinomyces, 
on the decomposition of different organic substances in swamp 
soils, and its bearing on the economy of carbon and nitrogen in the 
system, and to the observation that nitrate ui soil is soon converted 
by micro-organisms into ammonia as soon as it is water-logged. 
De and Sarkar have found tliat added nitrates arc rapidl.y assimilated 
by micro-organisms in water-logged soils when the ratio of energy 
carbon to nitrate nitrogen is greater than 30 ; when the ratio is 
narrower, a portion of the niteato may denitrify slowty. De has 
also observed that fixation of nitrogen takes place in Indian paddy 
soUs when Vater-logged and exposed to sunlight duo probably to an 
algal process. 

Dhar, Mukerjee and Kar have shown tliat by application 
of molasses, formation of ammonia is enormously increased provided 
there is sufficient aeration. 

Investigations have been carried out by B. N. Ghosh and 
co-workers on the mechanism of antigen, 
antibody reactions and on the constituents 


Snake Venom 
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of the venoms of Indian snakes. The neutralization of antigens 
by antibodies has been accounted for by an equation deduced 
on the assumption that one of the reactants is absorbed on the 
surface of the other and that the absorption is preferential. The 
equations have been successfully applied to esgplain quantitatively 
the neutralization of stre]pto-lysin, cobra-haemolysin, diphtheria 
toxin and ricin by their corresponding anti-substances (Ghosh). 
Ghosh and Ray have studied the effect of electrolytes on the rate 
of flocculation of toxin — antitoxin mixture of diphtheria and tetanus. 
Venoms of Naja naja, Vipera russelli and Ecliis carinata contain 
a proteolytic enzyme very similar (Ghosh) to trypsin and an oxidase, 
oxidising haemoglobin to methaemoglobin. The neurotoxin and 
haemotysin of Naja Naja venom are strongly basic in their chemical 
nature and have no iso-electric point between pH 2*2 and pH lO'O 
(Ghosh and De) ; with the aid of cataphoretic experiments using 
intercepting membranes the quantity of associated proteins has 
been greatly reduced. 

Linton and his co-workers, Shrivastava and B. N. Mittra 
have been carrying out extensive investigations on the antigemc 
structure of Vibrio cJiolercB since 1932 under the auspices of the 
Indian Research Fund Association at the All-India Hygiene Insti- 
tute, Calcutta. 

Although his interests are maialy pharmacological, Chopra 
at the School of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta, with Ms co-workers 
has been carrying on researches on Biochemistry as weU. Physical 
properties of blood sera (with S. G. Choudhury) electric charge of 
erjdihrocytes (with S. G. Choudhury) proteolytic enzyme in cucumber 
(with A. C. Ray) protein fractions of blood sera (with Mukerjee, 
Sundar Rao, G. S. Chopra, B. Sen and J. C. Gupta) of persons 
both normal as well as suffering from different diseases, colorimetric 
determination of lecithin, atebrin, etc. in blood ; and indophenol 
reducing properties of urine (with A. C. Boy) — these are some of 
the subjects that have engaged his attention. Extensive mvesti- 
gations have been carried out by Chopra on the Indian Indigenous 
Drugs under the auspices of the Indian Research Fund Association. 
Systematic chemical examination of the indigenous medical plants 
has been done by Prof. Sudliamoy Ghosh of the Tropical School, 
and the constituents have been purified. Basu and Nath have 
isolated a stable sterol from the milky juice of Calolropis gigantea 
and Basu and R. K. Chakravarty another sterol from Carica papaya. 
Nath has isolated a crystalline sterol-like ketone from the Indian 
.summer fruit Arlocarpvs iniegrifolia. 

An important enquiry was undertaken by Dr. Norris and 
co-workers several years ago on the spike- 

of sSai®'" disease of Sandal As the disease was causing 
serious ravages in IMadras and Coorg, the 
enquiry was sTil)sidized by the Governments of those provinces, 
and a special staff engaged for tlie study of the various aspects 
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of the problem. TIjc «;ric.'S of hioehomicnl memoirs published by 
^I. Sreenivasiiya and his associates and by A. V. Varadraja 
iVycngar have thrown fresh light on the nutrition of Sanrlal anil 
the biochemical tKinsformations associated with the disease. They 
have also led to measures of controlling its spread in nature, 
Srccnivasaya established tlie infectious nature of the disease and 
adduced evidence to .show lum* it is .spread in nature, in associa- 
tion with ilangaswami, he al.«o demon.stndcd tliat the disease can 
be tnm.smitted by insects. Among Ihci several memoir.s dealing 
with that a.spect. of the problem, .special attention may be directed 
to a .scries of pajicrs jniblisheil by C. K. C. Ueeson and X. C. 
Chnttcrjce on the fauna of »SViHi/al forests ajul that, of C, Dover on 
iirsect transinission of t he .sjnkc. 
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I. iNTKODtrCTION. 

Seventeen years ago the present writer had occasion to review 
the position of Geology in India when he stated ‘in a country 
like India Avhere the ground to be covered is so vast and the wprkers 
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so few, the disproportion between the work accomplished and. that 
which yet awaits accomplishment is much greater and. will remain 
so for a long time to come. The reason for this is obvious. The 
science of geology has held in the past and still holds, in respect to 
the sister sciences, an unenviable position in India. For, besides 
the inexphcahle indiiference of the educated people of India towards 
geology — ^a people who evolved in the past some of the earliest 
true concepts regarding the fundamentals of the Science of the 
earth , — it has not been fortunate in receiving that share of amateur 
eontribution from men of liberal learning and culture who generally 
fill the public service of India and who have enriched the records 
of Indian natural history, ethnography, botany and archaeology 
The position now happily is considerabty altered, and though 
the great bulk of geological research yet continues to emanate fi:om 
the official bodies, the Geological Survey of India and the Geological 
Departments of one or two States, there have been some very 
notable additions to it within the last fifteen years from some of 
the Universities, research students and the geological experts in the 
employ of some industrial firms, notably the Burmah and Attock 
Oil Companies. During the period imder review the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal has published a number of geological papers ; the Mining 
and Geological Institute of India has greatly increased its member- 
ship and activities, the Geological, MiWg and Metallurgical Society 
of India has been established, and the recently founded National 
Institute and Academies have published a few papers on Indian 
Geology. 

The main lines of advance in our knowledge of Indian Geology 
and Geography may be classified under the following heads : — 

The Archaean fundamental complex. 

The Gondwana system of Continental deposits. 

The Deccan Trap. 

The Salt Range. 

The Classification of the Tertiaries. 

The Tectonics of the Himalayas. 

The Indo-Gangetic Trough. 

Recent Advances in Palaeontology. 

Economic Geology. 

Geography and Geodesy. 


1 Presidential Address, Section of Geology, VIII Indian Science C!ongress, 
Calcutta, 1921. 
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n. The Abck^an. 


Archaean rocks cover nearly | million square miles of India, 
constituting the main bodj’" of the Peninsular shield — ^a rigid 
crust-block that has played a passive role in geological history. 
As in other parts of the world these rocks present many difl&cult 
problems of stratigraphic sequence and correlation, still unsolved, 
but the concentrated work of the Geological Survey of India during 
the last 25 years in a few selected areas, viz., of Permor and his 
co-workers in the Central Provinces, of Heron in Rajputana, of the 
Mysore geologists in South India and the vigorous efforts of the 
present Survej^ parties working in the Central Provinces and 
Chhota Nagpur, indicate lines along which these problems may 
ultimately be solved. 

No system of classification of the Archseans of India hitherto 
proposed has met with anj^ general acceptance and any attempt at 
correlating the outcrops of these rocks in distant areas must be 
regarded as entirely tentative and hazardous. The following table 
shows the chief divisions of the Archseans of the Peninsula arranged 
without any strict chronological order : — 

r Vindhj'an sj’^stem ; Kumool series ; Pakhal series ; 

PuHANA \ Bhima series. 

Group. i Malani series ; Penganga series. 

( Delhi system ; Cuddapah S 5 »^stem. 

Eparchsean unconformity. 


AEOmEAN 

Group. 


' 4. Dharwarian. Aravalli system of Rajputana ; 
Sausar series of the C.P. ; Gwalior series ; 
Iron-ore series of Bihar ; Raialo series ; 
Gangpur series ; Bijawar series. 

Eruptive unconformity. 

3. Granites of Madras, N. Arcot, Bihar (‘ dome 
gneiss ’). Chamockites of Madras Presi- 
dencj'^ ; Champion gneiss of Mysore ; 
Norites of Coorg, kEca-pegmatites, etc. 

2. Sclustose gneisses and schists including the 
schistose sediments of Mysore territories. 

^ 1. Eoliated gneisses of the Peninsula ; Bundel- 
khand gneiss. 


(fl) Bajputana. 

Dr. A. M. Heron’s work in Rajputana since 1908 has greatly 
clarified the problem of sedimentary Archreans in the N.-W. sector 
of the Peninsula (22, 24). Four distinct systems of cr 3 ^stalline 
rocks and variably metamorphosed sediments are proved in this 
area, separated from each other by well-marked unconformities. 
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each denoting a period of diastrophisna and erosion. The grade of 
metamorphism present in these old rock groups is highly variable, 
some of these being still at places hardly distinguishable from 
shales, while the same rocks when traced along the strike to areas 
of (tectonic plication and compression become schists or banded 
gneisses. At the base of this long sequence of sedimentary strata 
occur the oldest gneisses of India — ^the Bundelkhand gneiss, which 
is a granite, and the banded gneissic complex of the Peninsida — a 
paragneissic alteration product of primordial argillaceous and 
arenaceous sediments. This unique sedimentary pUe ends at the 
top in an unconformable contact with the Vindhyans, a thick 
series of sediments which in the topmost part may represent a 
basal Cambrian horizon. The tectonics of Rajputana are of 
great interest as reveahng the structure of the part of the Indian 
foreland whose northern promontory, the ‘ Punjab wedge ’ has 
played such a part in moulding the orientation of the Himalayan, 
and according to Mushketov, also of the Pamir and Ferghana, 
ranges (31). The main period of crustal deformation and igneous 
activity in Rajputana was the Purana Era. The erogenic activity 
was localized and more or less confined to the Aravalli belt from 


north of Delhi to Gujarat, so that outside of this erogenic zone the 
rocks, even though so ancient, are unmetamorphosed. 

The Aravalli range, marking the site of one of the oldest 


The Aravalli 
range 


geosynclines of the world, is still the most distinct 
mountain range of the Indian Peninsula, with 
summits of 4,000 to 5,000 feet. It was 


peneplaned in pre-Cretaceous times but has now been dissected 
in the central part, large tracts of .western Rajputana remaining 
a peneplain. Structurally it is a closely plicated synclinorium of 
rocks of the Aravalli and Delhi systems, the latter forming the 
core of the fold for some 500 miles from Delhi to Idar in a N.E.- 


S.W. direction. Though the north-west flank of the synclinorium 
is a straight line, there is no evidence of a fault there. The curving 
east boundary of the fold, on the other hand, marks the line of the 
Great Boundary Fault of Rajputana, which brings the Vindhyans 
against Aravallis and Bundel]^and gneiss. 

The Delhi system, which may be taken as marking the com- 
_ mencement of the Purana Era, is characterized 
b}’' a great variety and abundance of igneous 
intrusions and bj’' an intenser ^ade of metamorphism than 
that observed in the older Aravallis (Archseans j. This circumstance 
is explained b 5 ’^ the fact that the Delhis were buried more deeply 
in the roots of the synclinorium than the imderlying AravalU 
rocks, which form the flanks of the fold and have thus escaped 
severe metamorphism. 

The Purana Era in Rajputana was one of igneous and orogenic 
activity, localized and more or less confined to the Aravalli 
mountains. 
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(6) Central Provinces. 


The Geological Survey has devoted a great deal of concentrated 
attention to the detailed large-scale mapping of selected Archsean 
areas ndth the result that some important data are now available 
for the correlation, on lithological grounds mainly, of the Archseans 
of adjoining terrains. The Archseans of Nagpur, Bhandara and 
Ghhindwara districts (Sausar series) have been studied for twenty 
y^ears by Sir L. L. Permor. These Archseans (Sausar series) are a 
mixture of metamorphic sediments with igneous intrusives ; they 
are classified into a number of stages of remarkable persistency, 
characterized by para-schists, amphibolites, granuhtes, marbles, 
large ore-bodies, metamorphosed lava-flows, and wide areas of 
streaky gneisses. 


The Sausar 
series 


The Sausar series, consisting of highly metamorphosed calcitic 
and politic sediments with a zone of richly 
manganiferous strata (Gondite series), is con- 
sidered now to be stratigraphically older 
than the gneissic rocks of the Central Provinces, It is likewise 
taken to be older than the greater part of the Dharwars of Mysore ; 
no older formation corresponding to the gneissic foundation of the 
Ravalli system is .recognized in this region, as well as in the Central 
Provinces. 


No upward passage of the Central Provinces Archseans into the 
pre-Cambrian and Cambrian sediments has been established, as 
the gneisses of Nagpur and Chhindwara are believed to be younger 
than the Sausars. These latter exhibit the following sequence : 
(1) Fine-grained biotite-^eiss. (2) Porphynitic (augen) and streaky 
gneiss. (3) Acid muscovite-gneiss and granite. The streaky gneiss 
■of the Central Provinces occupying wide areas is believed by 
W. D. West to be of composite origin, the base being often provided 
by a granulitic rock into which the acid aplitic granite material is 
injected in bands and thin veins. West has brought forward evi- 
dence to show the complexity of folding present in these rocks, a 
nappe structure being apparently present near Nagpur, whereby 
different facies of the Sausar series, originally deposited far apart, 
have been brought into juxtaposition. 

A less metamorphosed group of Archsean sediments, perhaps 
representing an upward extension of the Sausars, is separated under 
^le name of the Sakoli series in the Bilaspur and Balaghat area by 
D. S.^ Bhattacharji. The lower grade of metamorphism of the 
Sakolis, it is suggested, may be due to their having undergone 
retrograde metamorphism. 


(c) ChJiota Nagpur. 

The Arcliajans of Chhota Nagpur are distinguished by the 
presence of large iron-ore bodies (the Iron-ore series) and have 
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The Iron-ore 
series 


fctracted much attention of late j’^ears. This series is a thick 
and -widespread group of metamorphic clastic 
sediments grading upwards in North Singh- 
bhum to tuffs and lava flows. Three thousand 
lillion tons of high grade workable iron-ores, mainly hsematitic, 
s proved in this series (25). The ultimate origin of the iron-oxide 
oncentrates in the series is yet much debated — chemical, organic, 
sdimentary and volcanic origins bemg suggested by different 
bservers. Perhaps no one explanation applies to all the deposits. 
. A. Dunn has studied the Iron-ore series and associated Archseans 
f Singhbhum (11, 12) in detail and thrown light upon the various 
iroblems of economic minerals, petrogenesis and ore-genesis which 
hese rocks present. Dunn recognizes no earlier rocks, sedimentary 
r igneous, in Singhbhum than the Iron-ore series, which is a 
roup of phyUites, shales and quartzites, overlain by tuffs and basic 
was, the more strongly folded portions of which show every 
rade of metamorphism from schists of the epizone to gneissic rocks 
f the hypozone. M. S. T- Crishnan has lately published a memoir 
26) in which he discusses the correlation of the Archseans of the 
rea to the south-west. He distinguishes a group of basal phylhtes 
dth gondite, marble and dolomite (Gangpur series) from the 
verlying Iron-ore series, which he regards as of Upper Dharwarian 
ge. In Sir L. L. Fermor’s scheme of correlation between the 
jchaeans of different parts of India (14) he uses the Gonditic 
5cks, with marbles as confirmatory e-vidence, as a datum-line on 
le assumption that the manganese-ores and marbles mark one 
hgle stage of deposition in the Archseans. On this ground he 
hrrelates the Gangpur series with the Sausars and the Iron-ore 
' iries -with the Sakohs. 

In the Bastar State (south-east of Central Pro-vinces), H. 

\ rookshank differentiates three Archsean groups — ^andalusite- 
;aeiss and quartz-schists, a group of hsematitic-quartzites, and 
r aartzite. A part at least of the Bastar sequence is probably cor- 
! dated to the Iron-ore series of Singhbhum. 

L. A. N. Iyer has recently studied the gneissose granite of 
’ engal. Much of this granite is foliated, but coarse-grained and 
i orphyiitic types are present. Clear evidence of intrusion into 
*fhists is famished by the hybrid injection-gneisses produced. 
PpurmaUnization of the schists is a feature of the intrasion. 




(<Z) Mysore State. 


B. Rama Rao in an important paper (3.7) has lately con- 
joverted the view of W. F. Smeeth and P. S. Iyengar, which had 
evailed since 1910, that the Dharwar schists which form the 
\sement complex of a large part of the Mysore territories were all 
n igneous origin. He has brought forward e-vddence of lipple- 
^rks, current-bedding and other structural characters of shallow- 
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water facies of sedimentation in the schistose rocks of widelj^ 
separated areas to demonstrate the sedimentarj'^ origin of the- 
Mysore Archsean complex of many parts of the State ; their inter- 
bedded conglomerates, which were supposed to be autoclastic, have- 
in several cases been found to be of sedimentary deposition. 

The basement of the Mysore Archseans is an igneous complex 
consisting of acid and basic intrusions, deformed lavas and tuffs. 
Recent investigations on the granitic complex of Mysore disclose- 
only two eruptive epochs, not four as hitherto believed. The types 
differentiated as ‘ Champion gneiss ’ and ‘ Peninsular gneiss ’ are- 
found to be the modified product of consolidation of a single 
eruptive magma : the older belief that the Peninsular gneiss was the 
basement rock on which the Dharwars were deposited has within 
recent years been shown to be imtenable. 

The Dharwars of the type area and of Mysore are believed to 
be correlatable to the Champaners of Bombay and the Aravallis of 
Rajputana. 

Fermor is now engaged upon a comprehensive description 
. . of the Archaeans of the Indian Peninsula. He 

the^Archffian^ proposes to divide the Archaeans of the Peninsula 
into 15 provinces based on their petrological 
characters (14). The whole Archaean terrain is first broadly divided 
into two regions — ^the Ghamockitic and the Non-chamockitic ; these 
major regions are further subdivided into a number of provinces 
grouped under (1) the Iron-ore provinces, (2) the Manganese-ore- 
marble provinces, and (3) Igneous provinces. In establishing' 
these divisions and their inter-correlations, he makes use of the 
foUo'tt'ing criteria : — 

(1) Stratigraphic sequence. 

(2) Structural relationships, unconformities, periods of 

folding, etc. 

(3) Relationship to igneous intrusives. 

(4) Associated ore-deposits of epi-genetic origin. 

(5) Lithological composition. 

(6) Chemical composition. 

(7) Grade of metamorphism. 

(8) Lead and helium ratios. 

Besides the papers mentioned, there have been some interesting 
contributions on the several Archajan petrological tjqies bj'^ A. L. 
Coulson, P. K. Ghosh, and by a few University students. 


(c) The Himalayan Archoeam. 

There are no Archtean outcrops between the nortlierri edge of 
the Pcninstila and the inner part of the Himalaya ; the few straggling 
hillocks of Kirana and Sangla, composed of Malani rhj’olites (Piirana)- 
may, however, have a substratum of the Aravallis. The Himalayan 
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Arcliseans are largely composed of metamorphosed .sediments — 
the Salkhala scries of Kashmir, the Jntogh series of the Simla 
Himalayas, the Yailuita series of Spiti, and the Dalings of the 
•Sikldm Himalayas ; but few outcrops of undoubted Archsean 
^anites or gneisses are definitely known. The large bodies of 
these rocks, to which the name of ‘ Central Gneiss ’ was given and 
which were tacitly assumed to be Archajnn, were long ago proved 
to be later intnisive granite by McMahon. Kccent work has 
confirmed this view and proved extensive masses of granite to be 
•of probable Cretaceous or Eocene age in the Everest area (Heron), 
and in the Great Himalaya range in Kashmir (Wadia). 

The imconformable relationship of the Himalayan Archsean 
sedimentary formations to the Puranas has been proved in Kashmir 
(44, 46). In this area the conformable j)assagc of the Piirana slates 
into fossiliferous Cambrian rocks, containing a strongly provincial 
fauna of trilobites and brachiopods, has been demonstrated by 
Wadia (40). Large tracts of Hazara, Gilgit and of the Zanskar 
range are covered by the Salkhalas, often converted into para- 
gneiss, the gi-eat massif of Kanga. Parbat (26,620 ft.) being built 
wholly of these rocks together with intrusive granites of later ages 
(45). It is possible that fiiture research wall show that the central 
axial range of the Himalaya (the Great Himalaya range) is largely 
■constituted of the Archaean sediments of the type of Eajputana, 
Dharwar, and Singhbhum Archaeans, and that this range represents 
the basement of the ancient peninsular rocks on which the Tethyan 
sediments were laid down in the Himalayan geosyncline. It thus 
■denotes the Himalayan protaxis. 

III. The Gondwana System. 

The progress of geological investigation during the last two 
decades has not much altered the basic ideas regarding this system 
of continental deposition ranging from Upper Carboniferous to 
Lower Cretaceous, or the concept of the Peninsula being a segment 
of a large southern continent, ‘ Gondwanaland which joined up 
many of the peninsulas of the southern hemisphere fr:om Australia 
to South Africa or even South America. In the matter of classi- 
ficatory details, of fresh discoveries enriching fossil floras and 
faunas of the period, and in the precise fixing of the age of the 
hasal boulder-bed as Uralian, however, there has been a marked 
advance of recent years. 

A most interesting discovery in Gondwana geology was 
. . reported by K. P. Sinor in 1921 — a temporary 

"^marine strata^ localized invasion of the Productus Sea of 
the Salt Range into the heart of the Peninsula. 
This marine transgression has left a few feet of hmestone crowded 
with Spirifera and ProdAidus at the base of the Barakar stage of 
the Lower Gondwana Coal-measures at Umaria, Central India. 
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.The occurrence of Eurydesma cordatum and the 
Gondwana fossil plants Gangamopteris and Glossopteris in ^an^tones 
directly overlying the glacial Boulder-hed of the Range, 

and considerably below the horizon of the Lower Proddi®^.?® hme- 
stone containing the Fusulinid, ParafusuUna kataensis (^ Permian 
form), places the Boulder-hed at the top of the Moscof^^^ ^ i 
most in the Urahan. Over 500 feet of sandstones shales 
containing intercalations hearing fossil fronds of genera ‘'O' 

the Glossopteris flora of the Talchir horizon separate the t^® zones. 

While there is general agreement regarding the 
of the Lower Gondwanas and the horizons of the princ^P™ 
and stages are now more or less fixed, there is a great 
agreement regarding the succession of the main divisid^® ” 
Upper Gondwanas. Cotter places the Palrsora stage in f he Lower 
Gondwana, Fox assigns it a place high up in the Upper 
(Upper Jiirassic), while Prof. B. Salmi regards it as Rhse,^^® 
older and puts it near the base of that division. Wadi®' ^ 
this a justification for retaining the Middle GondwanP' 
originally instituted by Feistmantel. Cotter assigns the Jabalpur 
beds to the Upper Neocomian (if not a newer stage, 
horizon above Umia beds, while Fox (18) and Crookshaiik 
them as ranging between the Middle and Upper Jurassic! 
than the Umia stage. The age of the Rajmahal series • 
come under question. 

The discovery of new ammonite fossils from coas^^ Upper 
* , T-. Gondwana beds at the mouths of th^ Godavari 

Colst GondwaSas Kistna rivers by L. A. IST. Iyer, ' ^ 

identification by L. F. Spath as Upper j^eocomi^ 

forms Holcodiscus cf. pereziamis, HemihopUtes (?) borj^^’ 
beskidensis, Lytoceras, Gymnoplites simplex and species of Pf^scoeitcs 
greatlj’’ alters the stratigraphical position of these beds* , .”.® 

fossil flora of the coastal Gondwanas is very nearly ideii^^®®’^ 
that of the Rajmahal series of north-west Bengal, the latt®^. 
now regarded as of Neocomian age and newer than the UP^^ stage. 
This is not surprising, for in 1932 Sahni in an import^^^ paper 
(40a.) had drawn attention to the occurrence of angiospem^®^® 
from this deposit — Homoxylon rajmahalensis (a Magnolia(^® 
and had clearly stated that the fossil indicates a highr*’ hOTizon 
than the Jurassic and that the presumed Jurassic a^® 
Rajmahal deposit should not be accepted without reserv^'- 

The idea of a northward migration of Gondwanala”^ plants 
to the northern continent of Angar^^^'^^*^ 
suggested forty years ago by the dis®‘P®^^\ 
some marked affinities of Russian and 
fossil plants -with the Glossopteris flora Lidia. 
Zale.ssky, Seward and Salmi all advo'®^^®“ ^ *® 
view of intermigration, and Zalessky suggested an istli”^”® 


xV land-bridge 
between Gond- 
w'nna- and Anga- 
raland 
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necting the two continents across the Himalayan sea. In 1926, 
Salmi suggested that the most obvious route must have been through 
Kashmir, and that even Kashmir was a southern outpost of Angara- 
land. Field work in Kashmir by Wadia during 1928-34 has proved 
that during the greater part of the Silurian-Middle Carboniferous 
interval dr}'^ land existed in N.W. Punjab, Salt Eange, Hazara, 
and Kashmir, to as far north as the Pamirs (46). In all these areas 
either the Cambrian or the Silurian strata are overlain by the 
Upper Carboniferous, commencing with the Panjal Volcanic series, 
with a pronounced and vadespread regional unconformity. This 
mid-Palaeozoic land-mass of Kashmir must have functioned as a 
land-bridge between the two continents during pre-Upper Carboni- 
ferous ages. Wadia further states that even during the Upper 
Carboniferous, the Kashmir part of the Tethys must have been 
studded with an archipelago of volcanic islands which may well 
have permitted an interchange of land plants. 

A tentative classification of the Gondwana 
system which may find general support is 
tabulated below : — ^ 


Upper 

Gondwana 


^ Eajmahal stage and Coastal 
Gondwanas . . 

Umia Plant-beds 
Jabalpur stage 
( Chaugan stage 
I Kota stage 
I Maleri stage 
I Parsora stage . . 


Aptian ? 

Tithonian 
Upper Oolite 
Lower Oolite 
Lias. 

Bhaetio 

? Middle Trias (? Upper 
Trias). 


Lower 

Gondwana 


[ Panchet stage . . 

I Eaniganj stage 
/ Barakar stage . . 

I Karharbari stage 
I Talchir Boulder-bed 


Upper Permian 
Middle Permian 
Lower Permian 
Uralian 

Upper Carboniferous. 


There is evidence of some marked and rapid climatic changes 
in the rocks of the Gondwana system, though no 
c°im«es^ generally accepted sequence has so far been 
worked out. The data on which conclusions 
regarding oscillations of climate are based are the boulder-beds, or 
tiU, resting on an ice-planed surface in many parts of India during 
the Talchir stage, contemporaneous with the Permo-Carboniferous 
glaciation of Australia, South Africa and South America ; the 
occurrence of thick seams of coal, up to 60, 80 and even 100 feet, in 
the next succeeding Damuda series ; the presence of erratic or 
exotic blocks in fine-grained sediments ; and the presence of fresh, 
undecomposed felspar in the sandstones of the overlying series. 
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The Upper Gond-wana sandstone and clay are notably ferruginous 
and red coloured, •ndth this is combined an absence of any car- 
bonaceous matter — s3Tnptoms, according to some authorities, of 
an arid or semi-desert climate. 

Both the supporters of Wegener’s theory of Continental Drift 
and its opponents have looked for e'vddence in 
Re?ations^*’^"‘^S respective vie-ws in the later 

Gondwanaland geological history of the different units of 
Gond-?vanaland. The separation of the now 
discrete units of the once continuous southern continent of the 
Palaeozoic (Pangea) is brought about, according to one -vie-w by the 
drifting away (e.g., north-easterly drift) of India from Africa ; and 
by the fragmentation and foundering of large segments of the land 
under the oceans, according to the other. 

Palaeontological facts clearly show that the Indian Mesozoic 
f , systems from the Trias to the Danian stage of 

^^relationsWp*^^^ ‘Cretaceous are more closety related to 
Madagascar and South Africa than to Eiu:ope. 
Only at the end of the Cretaceous the fauna enclosed in the Infra- and 
Inter-trappean beds shows relationships to Sind, Persia and further 
west. In an important paper on the geographical relations of 
Gondwanaland, the eminent American geologists, Profs. Schuchert 
and Bailey Willis, present geological and biogeographic evidence 
which strongly supports the existence of land-bridges or isthmuses 
of the nature of Cordilleras, rather than a continuous land mass, 
connecting Brazil, Africa and India, from the pre-Cambrian to 
the end of the Cretaceous. A. L. du Toit, on the other hand, 
supports the hypothesis of continental drift in a paper on the geo- 
logical comparison of the sedimentarj'^ sequence in South America 
with South Africa. 

After an examination of the available palaeobotanical data and 
especially the case of the two originally very distinct floras (the 
Glossopteris flora of India jand Australia and the Gigantopteris 
flora of China and Sumatra) now seen in close juxtaposition and 
even dovetailed "with one another, B. Sahni concludes that they 
are not enough to prove the drifting apart of the different portions 
■of Gondwanaland but that we are compelled to agree that drift 
movements of large magnitude elsewhere have brought into juxta- 
position continents once separated bj’’ •«'ide oceans. The e'vidence 
from the distribution of fossil Mesozoic lamellibranchs, cephalopods, 
and reptiles in India and Africa is likeAvise inconclusive on the 
matter of drift, although parallelisms have been established between 
several elements of the Cketaceous and Jurassic faunas of these two 
areas. 

Professor B. Sahni has made important contributions to our 
_ ^ knowledge of the Gondwana flora in a series of 

Rcccnt^contribu- pjjpgj.g gjjjgg 2920 (40), He deals vdtli the 

various aspects of the succession of fossil floras, 
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their climatic, })lty.".iivjl ami evolutionary l)a<'I;j.'rounfi : the employ- 
ment of imjnovcfl te<-hniqtie of invent iya lion at Itis lahfiratory at 
tlie Ltieknow Univer^ity has resulte«I in nmeh n*!fii(i<in.'tl informn- 
lion repanliti!:: several ohl sjn'ries, while the peolo^ie.-il ratipes of 
several others have h:i'l tf» he revi'-i‘<l. Dr. ("*. .*>. I'ox has marie a 
oompreheiisive systematie rest tidy of the Conifltvana syv.jttju and its 
related fonnations. their relative ehronolopy. elassification and the 
natural history of Indian eoal deposits and the total n.‘serves of 
coal distrihuted in tJie rliftVrent eoalliehU of the country (17, IS). 
Coal, one of the most important mineral jiroduets rni-eri in the 
country, i® derivetl ns per eeni. from the Lower (iomlwanas. Its 
output has increased fourfold since the hemnninp of Ihi- eenfury. 

But- the lot.al reserves of pood prades of (his 
rcsciN^s^* fuel as estimated hy Dr. Fo.v is less than ."i.ntin 
million tons. A warninp mur* has theref(»n‘ been 
sounded for the ednservation of the heller-trr.'ide coal for metallur- 
gical use.s and for more scientifie ami e«*onomieal met hoils' of working 
of (he thick seams in which much of the Oondwana eoal is fouml. 
Coal mining in India has so far Im'cm le>-.s danperous. heeatise of lh<* 
less common association of hiphly explosive gases (marsh-gas) witii 
coal as compared with European eoalfiehls. There are, however, 
.special diflieulties associated with the working of the thick .seams, 
only a few hundred feet from the .surface, and firc-.s atid suh«idenees 
have created problems of (heir o\ni. 


IV. I’lri: Deccan 'J'e.vp. 

The plateau basalts of the Deccan wliicb to-day occupy 200,000 
.square miles and have a vertical extension of 0,000 feet, constitute 
one of the most interesting types of igneous activity — (he Hooding 
of the vast Mesozoic peneplane of central and wc.stcrn India by an 
undifferentiated primitive basic magma, erupted mainly through 
fissures and not through volcanic vents. A great deal of pclro- 
graphical work carricfl out of recent years, lias brought to light 
many facts in regard to the origin of rock-types and jirocesses at 
work in the lava flow.s during and after the eruption. Compared 
with the vast bulk of horizontally bedded basalts and dolerites of 
uniform composition, the areas .sliowing magmatic differentiation 
are but few and restricted, .so far as present investigation has gone, 
to the north-western edge of the outcrop of the i)lnleaii basalts, 
extending from Bombaj’ northwards through Kathiawar and 
Cutch. A groat variety of rocks of acid, intermediate, basic and 
ultra-basic composition has resulted from this segregation, some of 
them markedly alkaline. 

The detailed petrography of the Deccan trap is based on the 
work of Sir L. L. Fennor on the cores of a boring at Bhusawnl (15) 
which penetrated -29 horizontally bedded flows of an aggregate 
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thickness of 1,171 feet, the thickness of individual flows var 3 nng 
h f 5 ff- 1*0 9" ft- His descriptions of the 

t™e traps ° rocks encountered in this tliick succession are re- 
garded as typical of the greater portion of the 
flows of the Deccan trap, the predominant type being a basalt of 
specific gravity 2*91, consisting essentially of laboradorite (Ahj 
Aiig), enstatite-augite, glass and iron-ore, olivnie occurring in the 
majoritj'^ of the flows but not imiversall}^, A host of secondary 
minerals are fomid as alteration-product, of the glassj^^ base or of 
some primary’ mmerals of the rock, e.g., palagpnite, chlorophseite, 
celadonite, chabazibe, iddingsite, delessite, or as late secretions 
filling the amj-gdaloidal cavities of the lava — ^zeolites, chalcedony, 
opal, delessite, calcite, quartz and lussatite. Fermor has shown 
that some ultra-basic modifications of the basalt maj’’ have originated 
bj’^ gravity* differentiation, i.e., by the sinking of olivine and basic 
felspar phenocrj'sts to the base of thick lava-flows which remained 
fluid enough after eruption for a longer period than other flows. 
This, however, is not generalty the case, though it may have 
originated in special cases. 


Areas which offer the best illustrations of advanced differentia- 
tion are the Gimar hill of Kathiawar and the 
Pavagarh hill near Baroda ; the former area is 
tiation ^ described by M, S. Krishnan and K. K. Mathur, 

and the latter area by L. L. Fermor and A. M. 
Heron. At the Gimar focus of eruption are clustered such diverse 
t,vpes as quartz-porph 3 'ry, S 3 ^enite, monzonite, diorite, andesite, 
olivine-gabbro, lamprophyre, limburgite, obsidan, rh 3 '^olite and 
pitchstone. These types are not effusive but are intruded into 
the noimal Deccan trap basalts of the Gimar forest, the dome- 
Iflie mass of Mt, Gimar being considered as having resulted from 
an ascent of the plutonic magma. 


Tlie rh 3 ’^olite of Pavagarh hill is now proved by Heron to be a 
part of the bedded basalts of the area, a flow of acid composition 
along Avith doubtful tuffs, etc. capping the summit of the solitary 
hill rising from the plains of Baroda. 


W. D. West thinks that the more basic types, such as limburgite 
and ankaramite, mterbedded ndth the normal basalts in Kathiawar, 
did not orginate by the sinking of the heavier minerals of 
basalt, but that the basic types were differentiated prior to their 
extrusion. 


The acid intmsives into the Deccan trap show a more extensive 
distribution than the basic, though their total volume is quite 
insignificant in comparison vith the bulk of the plateau basalts. 
The ultra-basic rocks, e.g., olivine-gabbro, oceanite, ankaramite, 
limburgite, etc., occur in dt’kes and .small stocks. 
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Crookshank has observed interesting field relations of the 
Deccan traps with the associated fissiire-dj’kes traversing them in 
the northern slopes of the Satpura (10). A plexus of d3dces and sills 
of dolerite penneates and ramifies through tlie under]3ung and sur- 
rounding UiJper Gondwanas in a manner suggesting that tlie d3’kes 
were the feeders of tlie eruptions. Similar d3’’kes running for 
<listances are a common feature along the periphery of the Deccan 


trap outcrop. 

The age of the Deccan trap is its most important problem and 
interest in it is revived of recent 3’ears b3'^ 
^eccM traps stead3* ^owth of palaiobotanical evidence 

** in support of an Eocene age rather than the 
Jliddle or late Cretaceous age tvhieh the stratigraphic evidence and 
field relations of the traps to the formations below and above them 
supported. Matle3’'’s work in 1927 on the infra -trappean Lameta 
beds of Jubbulpore indicated a ^Middle Cretaceous age for the 
traps, based on geological relationshixJS and on the affinities of the 
Dinosaur fossil remains, tvhile the unconformit3' between what 
were thought to be the tojibeds of the traps and the ovcrl3ung 
Nummulitic limestone of Surat has pointed to their infra -Eocene 
position since Blanford’s da5’s, an inference with which Dr. Eox 
concurs. The determination of ago based on the radio-active 
propei-t3’^ of basalts is in progress, the few results so far to hand, 
according to V. S. Dube3', pointing to a lower Tertiary age. But 
the most positive test of Eocene age is, according to Prof. B. Salmi, 
supplied b3’’ the rich flora of the inter-trappean beds of Nagpur- 
Chhindwara. These beds contain an abundance of fossil palms 
with numerous Nipadites, a characteristic Eocene genus, and fertile 
specimens of Azolla, a modem genus of floating water-fems, of 
which all the previous fossil records are post-Cretaceous. Salmi 
thinks that the Deccan Inter-trappean flora finds its clearest 


London clay 
Flora and Eocene 
Fishes 


affinities with the London clay flora. These 
conclusions are supported by the recent dis- 
cover3’^ b3’^ L. E. Bao, S. B. Bao and K. S. Bao, 
of Chara, Aciciilaria and numerous foraminifera 


from Inter-trappean beds near Bajahmundry, which also contain 
well-preserved shells of a form closely allied to Cardita heaumonti^ 
as pomted out by the late Prof. H. 0. Das Gupta. 

Some fossil fishes from the m/m-trappean Lameta series of 
the Central Provinces determined by Sir A, Woodward indicated 
Eocene affinities. Dr. S. L, Hora, who is examining some fresh 
discoveries of fossil fish from the wfer-trappeans of the Central 
Provinces, has also ascribed an Eocene horizon to these remains. 
He recognizes in these scales the representatives of an osteoglossid 
genus Musperia, and several members of the genus Chqyea and some 
Percoids-, members of which date back as far as the Eocene, but 


not earlier. 
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V. The Salt Eange. 

The fullness of the geological record, the structural com- 
plexity, and the many tectonic problems presented by this 100-mile 
line of escarpments — ^the classic ground of Indian stratigraphical 
geology since 1870 — ^invest these mountains Tidth high importance 
in interpreting the geology and tectonics of Northern India. As 
a result of the investigations of many able geologists during the 
last sixty j’^ears, the stratigraphy of the mountaius was fairly fully 
worked out. However, the great tectonic complexities arising 
through numerous inversions and thrust-faults which have brought 
the highlj'" characteristic Saline series, from which the mountains 
take their name, into juxtaposition with almost every other forma- 
tion of the range, have made the question of the correct position of 
that series a very vexed and controversial one. Since 1928 detailed 
and concentrated field work carried out by E. R. Gee is yielding 
results which bid fair to solve this question of the age of the salt, 
concerning which almost every observer had propounded a theory, 
and to put the tectonic interpretation of this faulted array of 
cliffs, abruptly rising from the plains of western Punjab, on a 
satisfactory basis. Gee’s memoir on the Salt Range is under 
preparation and is expected to appear in the near future. 

The most interesting constituent of the Salt Range, occurring 
. . f in prominent exposures along the foot of the 
the l^ine i^^ies Hange, is the Saline series. It consists of an 
upper stage . of massive gypsum, with flaggj’^ 
dolomites and bituminous shales ; a middle stage of red marl, with 
thick seams of rock-salt, attaining a total thickness of 600 feet ; 
and a lower stage of marl, gypsum and dolomite, several hundred 
feet thick. The base is nowhere seen. It is overlain by Cambrian 
(or ? pre-Cambiian) strata in the eastern part of the range and 
often by the Upper Carboniferous Talchir boulder-bed in the 
western. Its relation to the Eocene is anomalous in all parts of the 
range. At some localities it is brought into juxtaposition with the 
Siwaliks. At Maii Indus and at Kalabagh, on the east and west 
sides of the Indus respectively, a similar sequence of rock-salt, marl 
and overljdng gj'psum and dolomite is met with. Here, the struc- 
ture is extremely complicated though on the whole the saline 
deposits are closely associated with Siwalik beds. Tracing the 
stratigraphy north of Kalabagh, a faulted anticline of Siwalik strata 
runs lip the Luni Wahan to li^ up with the salt and g5q)sum deposits 
of the Koliat salt region near Sbakardarra — a distance of only 18 
miles from Kalabagh. About halfway between these two places, 
iuliers of salt-bearing marl, gj'psum, etc., croj) out along the axis 
of this faulted anticline, whilst at Shakardaixa, Upper Laki lime- 
.stones and clays intervene between the saline deposits and the 
Siwaliks. There are, therefore, good grounds for regarding the 
Kalabagh and IVIari .‘salt deposits as equivalent to those of Kohat. 
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To the north and west of these Shakardarra exposures the Kohat 
salt is exposed in a number of anticlines, e.g., at Jatta, Bahadur 
Khel and Malgin. 

In the original geological survey in the seventies, the existence 
of large tectonic thrusts bemg unrecognized in 
lonk Mntrovc/sv tacitly assumed that the salt 

and associated deposits of Kohat and of the 
Salt Range were of different geological ages, the former Eocene, 
the latter Cambrian or pre-Cambrian. A long period of controversy 
followed and at least five different theories were evolved to explain 
the age and origin of the salt and gypsum. Between 1907 and 
1920, Dr. Koken, Sir Thomas Holland and Sir Edwin Pascoe, 
however, suggested that the infi'a-Cambrian position of the salt 
was adventitious and due to extensive inversion and thrust-faulting, 
but this view did not meet with general acceptance. In 1924, D. N. 
Wadia and Lt.-Col. L. M. Davies proved on stratigraphical and 
palaeontological grounds that the saline series at Kohat was a 
part of the local Laid series, the g 3 ^sum being a transformed 
Nummulitio limestone directly above the Rarukot-Laki uncon- 
formity. This Lower Eocene age for the Kohat g 5 ^psum was 
later confirmed by Gee, who discovered fossil fishes in the gypsum 
stage at Malgin. The equivalence of this with the Cis-Lidus 
salt of the Salt Range, however, though iudicated, was not proved. 
More recently. Dr. G. de P. Cotter (7), whilst agreeing to a Lower 
Eocene age for the Saline series, suggested that it was intruded south- 
wards in the Salt range area. Since 1929 Gee has collected evidence 
which strongly indicates that the foraminiferal limestone at the top 
of the Nummuhtic limestone (Laki series) denotes the stratigraphical 
horizon of the gj^’peum and associated beds of the Salme series. In 
some clear sections he has observed the lateral passage of the 
one into the other ; the change of grey and white limestone passing 
into dark foetid limestone with subordinate g 3 q)sum, and of this 
into massive gj^psum, 300 feet thick, being accomplished witliin 
a few hundred yards. These critical sections, 4 to 6 miles south of 
the Indus, at the western end of the Salt Range, have been examined 
by Dr. Heron, E. S. Pinfold, P. Evans and other geologists who 
have confirmed Gee’s interpretation of the lateral transformation. 
E. S. Pinfold, L. M. Davies, P. Evans and E. R. Gee have established 
a correlation on stratigraphical grounds between the Kohat Eocene 
sequence and that of the Chharat area of Attock and parts of the 
Salt Range. There is, therefore, good reason to conclude that the 
Kummulitic sequence of the Kohat region is in situ and normal, 
while thrusts of immense dimensions {nappes) 
The p^sNEocene ijg postulated to explain the present 

infra-PalsBozoic position of the Saline series in 
the Salt Range area. Gee concludes that the nappe involved in 
this movement was post-Xummulitic and pre-Siwalik in age, that 
it thrust the Eocene Saline series underneath the Cambrian rocks 
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and brought about a bodih’’ movement of the Eocene, Mesozoic 
and older rocks towards the south in the Salt Range proper and 
towards the east in the trans-Indus extension of the range, the 
horizontal displacement being a maximum of at least 20 miles. A 
second period of tectonic '^sturbance commenced in the Mid- 
Pliocene time and continued into Sub-Recent, the dominant direc- 
tion of pressure being from the north. The hidden Archaean massif 
of the Punjab foreland, the existence of which is indicated by 
geodetic observations and the presence of a few isolated hillocks of 
Archaean or Purana rocks, impeded the southern advance of the 
Salt Range mppe and gave to this range its sinuate and indented 
alignment. 

The ‘stratigraphy^ of the Cambrian, Uiiper Carboniferous, 
Permian, Lower Trias, Jurassic, Cretaceous and a fairly'^ complete 
sequence of the Tertiary of the Salt Range has been worked out, 
though for the precise age and correlation of the various stages 
and series much palseontological work remains to be done on the 
large collections of fossils that have been made during the last 
eight years, particularly from the Permo- 
Carboniferous, Trias, Jurassic, Cretaceous and 
Salt Range Eocene. There are three major unconformities 

in the Salt Range succession : (1) the most 
significant, between the top of the Cambrian and the base of the 
Permo-Carboniferous — ^the Talchir boulder-bed. This is the most 
widespread regional unconformity of north India, as already referred 
to on page 95 (46). (2) At the base of the Nummulitio series 

(Ranikot series) a ferruginous pisolite (a laterite capping an old 
land-surface 1) is found resting either on the Upper Palaeozoic or on 
various Mesozoic horizons. The Cretaceous is of restricted develop- 
ment, being found at a few localities at the west end of the range. 
(3) A less prominent unconformity between the Kummulitics and 
the basal beds of the Siwalik, the Murree series being here, in a 
large measure, absent or scantily developed. The base of the 
Upper Carboniferous, commencing with the glacial boulder-conglo- 
merate, is an important datum-line in the geology* of India' — ^in 
the Peninsula as well as in the extra-Peninsular mountains. It 
marks the beghming of the Tethy-an (Ary'an) Era of marine geo- 
symclinal sediment in the Himalaya and of the sy'stem of continental 
coal-bearing deposits in the Peninsula (Gondwana system). The 
marine period of the Salt Range, ushered in now, has given rise 
to such a full sequence of fossiliferous Permian strata that the 
term Punjabian is iJroposed for this most remarkable succe-ssion. 
An added interest is the commingling of Lower Gondwana 
Glossojticrid flora with the lower stages of the Productus limestone, 

, . . crowded ^rith a rich brachiopod fauna, and also 

ncss^o^thVpTO- imraediateh* above the Talchir boulder- 

ductus Lime I h^d. Magnificent collections of fos.sil brachio- 
stone pods, corals, echinoids, cephalopods, jjol.vzoa. 
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fusulines, etc. have been made, and are in cour.se of investigation 
b}* Dr. F. R. Co^vp3r Reed. A large representative collection of 
the fauna has been sent to Prof. Schuchert of Yale University. Tlie 
flora is being examined by Prof. B. Salmi. 

Strildng evidence of verj- recent earth movements in the 
Salt Range is obtained not only in steeply tilted post-Siwalik (!Mid- 
Pleistocene) sands and conglomerates but also in the occurrence of 
relativelj’ modern lenticles and beds of sediments, fonned originally 
at the foot of the scarp, and caught up and intercalated ■within the 
plastic saline series during the late tectonic movements. The 
inclusion of these sub-Recent beds has further complicated the 
problem of determining the age of the Saline series. 


VI. Classification of the Tehtiaeies. 

The Tertiaries of Northern India and Bunna include a thickness 
N W I dia some 40,000-50,000 feet of beds, and during 

■' • ^ the period under review this vast accumulation 

of sediments has received much attention, partly on account of the 
rich fauna found in a few localities — ^for example the mammalian 
remains of the Siwalik and Bugti Hills, and the invertebrate fossils 
of the Mekran Coast and Burma, and partly because of the associa- 
tion of oil and coal "with Tertiar}*^ strata. In the region including 
the Punjab, Kashmir, and N.-W. Frontier Province, the work of 
G. de P. Cotter, D. N. Wadia, E. R. Gee, and other members of the 
Geological Survej’’ of India, and also of E. S. Pinfold, B. v. V. 
Anderson and other petroleum geologists has supplemented the 
palaeontological work of G. Pilgrim and Col. L. M. Davies, and has 
thrown much light on aU the members of the Tertiary succession. 
The work of Pinfold in particular has led to a better understanding 
of the relationships of the Eocene -with the higher beds. 

In Assam, a large area has been sur\’-eyed by the geologists of 
the Burmah Oil Company and a summarj’- of 
the stratigraphy has been published (13) by Tercy 
Evans. This work has enabled a classification 
to be made for a very great thickness of almost unfossiliferous rocks, 
and has established the presence of a large previously unsuspected 
gap in the succession corresponding to the break between the 
Eocene and the Miocene in N.-W. India. Many papers on the neigh- 
bouring Burma Tertiaries have appeared in the Geological Survej’- 
Records and there have been others in the literature of the oil 
industry. 

During the past few years an extensive studj'' of the heavy 
minerals of the Tertiary rocks has been made, 
Assam Oil Co. petroleum geo- 
e o ogy legists under the direction of P. Evans, and it 


Assam and 
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has been found that over very -wide areas, the broad features of the 
accessory mineral suites of successive subdivisions of the Tertiaries 
remain the same, and that over smaller, but still quite considerable, 
areas comparatively minor details show a high degree of corres- 
pondence. This has proved very helpful in correlation problems 
in Assam and may be expected to have a wide application elsewhere 
in India (13). 


VII. Tectonics and SiiiATiGitAPHy of the Hbialayas. 

In spite of the large blanks still existing on the geological map 
of the Himalayas, representing nearly three 
veyed ar^^^of Qi^^rters of the total area of the Himalayas, 
the Himalayas there has been during the period covered by this 
review considerable advance in our knowledge 
of the geology of these mountains, especially in discovering the 
broad lines of their structural plan. Except for the immediate 
neighbourhood of Mount Everest, geologically reconnaissanced 
by successive Mount Everest Expeditions, only two regions, 
Hazara-Kashmir and Simla-Chakrata, have been mapped in some 
detail ; the mountains of Garhwal and Humaon, after the pioneer 
survey of the last century, have received only occasional attention 
from geologists ; while the entire block of the Hepal-Assam 
Himalaj'as except for small areas in Sikkim, still remains a ierra 
incognita. However, the policy of the Geological Survey of India 
in concentrating -its available resources on two or three critical 
areas and of taking advantage of any opportunity for traverses in 
new areas has borne fruit, for the results so far obtained in strati- 
graphy and tectonics disclose a imity of structure and constitution 
for the whole of this mountain system from the Indus to the 
Brahmaputra. Data are slowly accumulating which tend to show 
that the baffling complexit}’’ of structure and diversity from area to 
area of the Alps, though encoimtered in a few local patches, are 
not met -Ruth in the same degree in the Himalajm, a fact which, 
if substantiated by further work, will enable a complete synthesis 
of Himalayan geology and orogeny to be built up in the near 
future. 

Medlieott in the Ivumaon and iVIiddlemiss in the Kashmir 

. Himalayas in 1910 securely laid the founda- 

hv— stratigraphy of the Himalayas. The 

CorrelaHons ^ total absence of fossils in the Simla Himalaya 
introduces great difficulty and uncertainty in 
correlating even the broad divisions of strata, but of late years 
careful study of relative metamorphism and structural relations 
of tluust-planes and unconformities have enabled the natural order 
of superposition of strata to be established more or less parallelly 
vith the fo‘j«iliferous systems of Kashmir. The following table of 
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I correlations expresses the extent of parallelism prevailing in different 

parts of the Himalaya, so far as the Palseozoic group is concerned : 


KASHMIR. 

1 

HAZARA. 

SIMLA. 

SIKKIM. ■ 

Trias . . i 

• ( 

["Upper Trias 

Middle Trias. 

[_ Lower Trias. 

Upper Trias 

? 

Trias. 

Permian . . j 

( 

[" Zewan Series — (Pro- 
ductus limestone). 

[_ Panjal 'V^olcanics . . 

Sirban lime- 
stone. 

Panjal volca- 
nics. 

Krol, and Shali 
limestones. 
Infra Krol. 

Permian 

limestone. 

Carboniferous J 
^ ] 

^ Oangamopteris beds 
Agglomeratic. 'S 

1 Slate (Talehir). | 

Fenestella Series. ^ 

Syringothyria 
\ Ihnestone. p 

Boulder- bed 
(TaJchir). 

Unconformity 

Blaini series 
(Talehir). 

Lower Gond* 
wana ? 
Boulder- 
bed. 

Devonian . . ^ 

f Lr. Tanawal series 
Mutli quartzites. 

Lr. Tanawal 

Deoban lime- 
stone. Jaun- 
sar series 

Nagthat se- 
ries. 

? Deoban 

Silurian 

Silurian 

.... 

• • • • 

■ • • • 

1 

Cambrian 

1 

("Up. Cambrian. 

\ Md. Cambrian. 

(_ ? Dogra slate 

Hazara slate 

Simla slate . . 

Baxa series. 

Algonkian . . 

Undifferentiated 

Parana. 

Undifferenti- 
ated Purana. 

Chail 

Daling series. 

Arcbsean 

Salkhala series 

Salkhala se- 
ries. 

Jutogh se- 

ries. 

Archsean. 


The Himalayas have been divided into 3 longitudinal strati- 
graphical zones, an outer or Sub-Himalayan 
Zones wbelts ^one, composed of Tertiary rocks ; a central or 
Himalayan zone, composed of crystallines and 
unfossiliferous- slaty sediments constituting the line of high snovy 
peaks ; and a northern or Tibetan zone composed of fossiliferous 
marine sediments ranging from Cambrian to Eocene (23). It is 
probable that the middle Himalayan zone denotes the central 
geanticline •within the main Himalayan geosjTicline. This axis 
(the Great Himalaya range) passes close on the southern shore of 
the Tethys in the Slastem Himalaya -with the result that the -v^hole 
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Tibetan zone is confined to the north and there is but little ofi 
marine Palaeozoic and Mesozoic sediments on the Indian side of the 
axis, "whereas it occupies a more central position in the Western 
Himalaya of Kashmir and Hazara, where the Tibetan zone is not 
confined to the north of the Great Himalayan range but is found 
in detached patches on both sides of the axis. The unfossiliferous 
sedimentary systems of Simla -Ghakrata may be regarded as detached 
outliers of the Tibetan formations of Spiti, though their total lack 
of fossils is still an inexplicable circumstance. It is also possible 
that some of these systems, the older ones at least, are the congeners 
of the Peninsular Purana formations. 

Granite enters largely into the composition of the central range 
of the Himalayas and builds the greater pai't of 
high snowy peaks from Kashmir to 
Assam rising above 20,000 feet. Three kinds of 
granite hare been recognized ; the most common is biotite-granite, 
often a finety foliated gneiss, augen-gneiss, or porphjnitic gneiss, 
according to its position and relation to the sediment into "which 
it is intruded. The next common granite is hornblende-granite 
"with conspicuous sphene. The third variety is tourmaline-granite 
occurrmg in bands and as minor injectiozis into biotite-granite. 
It is probable that both in respect of age and origin the three 
granites do not differ much and may have origmated by differen- 
tiation from a common acid magma. The belief that most nf the 
Himalayan granites are of Tertiary age is recei"ving confirmation. • 
Large granitic areas of the Eastern Himalaj'a and Tibet are regard- 
ed by Heron to be Cretaceous or post-Cretaceous. The hornblende- 
granite of the Astor-Deosai mountains of north Kashmir, covering 
several hundred square miles, has been found by Wadia to be in- 
trusive into the Cretaceous series containing OrbifoUna. G. H. • 
Tipper found the Jurassic rocks of Chitral penetra"ted by the biotite- 
granite. McMahon, who first proved the intnisive origin of gneisses 
of the central axial zone (which were at first called * central gneiss ’ 
and regarded as Arch«ean), believed the granite to be of Eocene 
age, the intrusions being approximately coincident "with the distur- 
bances to which the elevation of the Bfimalaya is due. The postu- 
lated Archs 0 .an age of the Himalayan granite of most localities, 
especially in the Kashmir and Hazara areas, remains to be proved. 


(a) The Kashmir Himalaya. 

Geological field work during the last twelve years by H. K. 
Wadia in Kashmir, W. D. West in Simla and J. B. Auden in Garhwal 
throws light on the type of mountain structure present in the 
middle Himalayas. The structure of the inner Himalayas has 
not yet received such intensive study as that which has so far 
unravelled the inner architecture of the Alps, and it is not possible 
to say anything regarding the structure of these ranges except 
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in general terms. East of Kumaon no sj’stematic geological •work 
has yet begun. The e^*idence so far obtained, however, tends to 
show that large areas of the Western Himalaya possess a rather 
less complicated type of tectonics, and the piles of nappes, their 
complex refolding, digitations and involutions such as those to 
which modern theory ascribes the formation of the Suass Alps, have 
been less commonly observed in the Himalayas. The thrusts in 
the Himala3’’a of the Kashmir region at least, that have driven sheets 
of older rocks over newer, recall rather the thrust-planes of the 
Scottish Highlands. There is, however, some amount of folding and 
warpmg of the tlirust-jjlanes as observed bj’- West in the Simla 
Hills and bj’’ Auden in Garhwal. 

Tectonically the Kashmir Himalaj’^a consists of three structural 
elements (44) according to Wadia : — 

Three tectonic the tongue of foreland, its peneplaned 

Ka^mir moun- surface being buried under a thick cover of 
tains Murree (IMiocene) sediments ; 

(2) a belt of attfocliihonous, mamly recumbent, 
folds consisting of rocks ranging in age from Carboniferous to 
Eocene, thrust against and over the foreland covered under the 
Murree series (Murree thrust). Southward overfolding and 
thrusting, "with a dominant north-east dip, is the prevalent struc- 
tural tendeirc}’’ of this region ; 

(3) the nappe zone of inner Himalayan rocks, which has travelled 
far along a horizontal thrust (Panjal thrust) so as to lie fitfullj!- 
sometimes against a "wide belt of the autochthone, at other times 
almost against the foreland. The Kashmir nappe is composed 
mostly of pre-Cambrian sediments (SaUdiala series) -with a super- 
jacent series (Dogra slate), forming the floor of the Himalayan 
geosynchne that has been ridged up and thrust forward in a nearly 
horizontal sheet fold. On this ancient basement lie synclinal basins 
containing a more or less full sequence of Palseozoic and Triassic 
marine deposits in various parts of Kashmir. The latter are- 
detached outliers of the Tibetan marine zone, which in the eastern 


Himalay a is confined to the north of the central Himalayan axis. 
The most important tectonic feature of this region is the 
occurrence of two great concurrent thrusts on 
nl in the Vir southern front of the Himalaya, delimiting 

Panjal autochthonous belt, which have been traced 

round the re-entrant from the Hazara border to 


Dalhousie, a distance of 250 miles. Of these two thrusts, the inner 
one (Panjal thrust) is the more significant, involving large scale 
horizontal displacements. The outer, the Murree thrust, shows 
greater vertical displacement and is steeper in inclination but has 
an equal persistence over the whole region. In its geological struc- 
ture, the autochthonous zone between these two thrusts is com- 
posed of a series of inverted folds of the Eocene (NummuKtic) 
rocks enclosing cores of the Upper Carboniferous, Permian (Panjal 
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Volcanic series) and Triassic, closely plicated liut with their roots 
in situ. 

In the nappe zone to the north are more thirusts, not easily 
recognizable in the crystalline complex which builds the Great 
Himalaya range of the centre. These thrusts, however, are not of 
wide regional or tectonic significance. As a tectonic unit, the 
Great Himalaya range is made up of the roots of the Kashmir 
nappe, the principal geanticline within the main Himalayan geosyn- 
cline, consisting of the pre-Cambrian sedimentary rocks together 
with large bodies of intrusive granites and basic masses. Several 
periods of granitic intrusions have been observed, the latest being 
post-Cretaceous, or still later, and connected with the earher phases 
of the Himalaya uplift. Subordinate elements of the Great 
Himalaya range are the southward extensions of the representa- 
tives of the Tibetan belt of marine formations belonging to the 
Palaeozoic and Mesozoic. 

In the Outer Himalaya of Mandi, S. K. Roy has noted 
hlippen blocks of folded dolomite evidently belonging to the Krol 
series of the middle ranges, resting on the Tertiaries of the Sub- 
Himalayan zone. This is the only record of overthrust or nappe 
structure being observed in the mountains intervening between 
Kashmir and Simla 


(b) The Simla Himalaya. 

Detailed mappmg and study of the metamorphic gradations 
in ancient rock-complexes have led G. E. Pilgrim 
and W. D. West (47) t? conclude that the rocks of 
tains tke Simla area, lying to the north of the Tertiary 

belt (Outer Himalayas), are not in their normal 
position, as previous observers had beheved, but have undergone 
complex inversions and thrusting. Tlu’ee overthrusts are noted 
which have trespassed over the 64 miles broad Upper Tertiary area of 
Kangra and constricted it to barely 16 miles at Solan. The thrusts 
represent flat recumbent folds of great amplitude, showing bodily 
displacement from the north towards the autochthonous belt of the 
soiith-west. The pre-Cambrian (Jutogh and Chail series) is piled 
up on the Carboniferous and Permian systems (Blaini and Krol 
series), the entire sequence being totally unfossiliferous. Evidence 
of the superposition of the higlily metamorphosed pre-Cambrians 
(Jutogh and Chail series), building some of the conspicuous mountain 
tops of the area i^Klippen) over the less altered Lower Palaeozoics and 
Blaini beds (Upper Carboniferous), is obtained by a studj* of relative 
metamorphism and the structural relations of thrusts and uncon- 


^ Q.J. Gcol. Min. Met. Soc. Jml. V, 131, (1933). 
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foriniticp. Tlie older rook.s. now i.«;olntcd, were once part of a 
continnon? .ehcct over thi.s area hnl arc now .separated from the 
roots in the north by the deep valley of the Sutlej. To the .south 
of the thrust zone, in the foot-hills, the older Tertiaries (Xuminu- 
lltics) are .«ej)arated from the newer Tertiaries of the foot-hills by 
the .«erie.s of parallel reversed faults which liave been designated 
as boundary-fatilts. 

The naj)pe zone of the .Simla region commencc.s some miles 
„ - north of .Solan and follow.s a meandering K..S.E. 

Simla reftlon** course .separated from the nutoch(honou.s belt 
(composed of the Krol .series) by the two great 
thru.sts, Chail and Giri, which correspond approximately with the 
Panjal thrust of the we.stern Himalaya. The outer limit of the 
Ivroi belt is the Ivrol thrust, corre.sponding to the I^Iurrcc thrust of 
Kashmir. As .shorni by Auden, the ICrol thrust itself is stcejdy 
folded by later disturbances which have plicated the Krol belt. 
This Ivrol belt (2), which tcctoincally corresponds with a part of the 
south-west flank of the Panjal range of Kashmir Himalayas, extends 
along the Outer Hinialaj'as for 180 miles south-east of Solan in a 
tightly compressed sequence of Permo-Carboniferous strata. Near 
Solan* Tertiarj* rocks crop out as ‘ windows ’ from under the Krols 
(? Permo-Carboniferous). 

W. D. West is continuing the field work to the north in this 
area and is tracing the continuity of tlie nappes to the root zone in 
the cry.stallinc area bej'ondthe bend of the .Sutlej. He has mapped 
in the Shali-Sutlej area a ‘ udndow ’ exposing younger rocks by the 
denudation of the overlying older rocks. The sides of the window 
are formed of the Chail series shelving an epf grade of metamorphism. 
Within the window there occur Upper Palajozoic, Nummulitic and 
3\Iiocene rocks, dipping quaquaver.sally beneath the Chail cover. 
The base of the Chails is a plane of mechanical contact and marked 
discordance, some recumbent folds and thrusts being developed in 
the Tertiary and Palaeozoic strata immediately beneath the Chail 
thrust. 


(c) The Garhvml Himalaya. 

The tectonics of this part of the Himalaya are discussed in a 
recent paper by J. B. Auden. Two nappes, the Krol and the 
Garhwal nappe, are superposed on one another and thrust forward 
to the obliteration of the autochthone at places. Middlemiss and 
Griesbach’s previous study of this section of the Himalaya had 
given, in conformity with the tectonic’ ideas prevalent then, a 
simple interpretation to the profile across the Garhwal Himalaya, 
involving no horizontal displacements. 

Proceeding north-east from the Sub-Himalayan Upper Tertiarj’^ 
zone (SiwaUk and Uagshai), there are encountered, according to 
Auden, the following well-defined units : — 
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(1) The autochthonous fold-belt composed of a substratum of 
Simla slates folded in -with the Eocene, Dagshai 
Tectonic e]e- ^nd Siwahlc series. Its outer boundary is the 
Garhwal moun! reversed fault, the ‘main boundary fault’ of 
tains " iMiddlemiss. 

(2) The ICrol nappe, composed of a thick 
succession of rocks of the Krol series (probable Permo-Carboniferous) 
overthrust upon the Nummulitics and Dagshais of (1). The 
maximum thickness of the succession in the Krol nappe is of the 
order of 20,000 feet. This sequence is a normal one and there is 
no inversion due to recumbent folding (2). 

(3) The Garhwal nappe, superposed on the Krol nappe, the 
relations being such that the Kummuhtic, Jurassic and Krol rocks 
belonging to the underljung Krol nappe, completely surround the 
older Palaeozoic metamorphosed and schistose series of rocks of the 
superincumbent nappe and dip below them in a centripetal manner. 

(4) The Great Himalajm range of crystalhne phyUites and 
schists, made up of metamorphosed elements of the Garhwal nappe 
(which had its root in this part), together vuth the phyllites, para- 
gneisses and schists, and intrusive granite bodies. It marks roughly 
the apex of the geanticline within the main geosjmcline of the 
Himalaya. 

(5) The Tibetan zone of fossiliferous sediments, ranging in 
age from Cambrian upwards to the Cretaceous, is confined to the 
north of the last zone in this part of the chain, unlilce Kashmir, 
where it occms considerably to the south of the crystalline axis. 
The high peaks of the snowy central range of the Himalaya, generally 
composed of granitic rocks define the southern limit of this zone. 


(d) The Eastern Himalaya — Mount Everest Region. 

The successive Mt. Everest expeditions have brought forward 
data from which it is possible to interpret the tectonics of this 
region. The stratigraphical work of A. M. Heron and later of 
L. R. Wager enable us to do this (23). Both the Tertiary (Siwalik- 
Kummulitic) zone of the foot-hfils and the autochthonous belt 
are greath’" narrowed in this part, though the tectonic relations 
indicate the same large-scale inversions. The Siwaliks are in 
mechanical contact with the terrestrial and fluviatile Permian 
beds (Gondwana), which again are overthrust northwards by the 
pre-Cambrian Dalmg series of Darjeeling. This thrust bounds the 
nappe zone of this area, which has here transgressed considerably 
further southward over the autochthonous than in the areas we 
have considered. 

^It. Everest and its satellite peaks lie on a culmination of the 
r' 1 Great Himalaya range, marking approximately 

^'^°Evcrest' the southern limit of the Tibetan sedimentary 
zone. Altered and crushed rocks belonging to 
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the latter, rest over the foliated gneissic complex of Everest vith a 
prevalent northerly dip, commencing Avith metamorphosed Permian 
series of shales, limestones and quartzites, contaming a brachiopod 
fauna with some deformed Produdiis and Spirifer. The actual 
summit of Mt. Everest (29,002 ft.) is composed of a limestone coming 
below this Permian series. From this bottom bed there is an 
ascending series of strata towards the north encompassing the 
Triassic and Jurassic sj^stems, indicating a decreasing degree of 
mechanical deformation. In the longitudinal synclinal folds into 
which these are plicated, Cretaceous and Eocene strata are recognized 
by their fossils. A broad belt of these Mesozoic and Eocene rocks 
was traversed by Sir H. H. Hayden and Sir Sven Hedin during 
their travels in southern Tibet. 

The Eocene is the newest stratigraphical sj'stem detected 
in the Tibetan zone of the Himalaya from Kashmir to Silddm. 
Eocene strata are involved in the earliest sj-stem of flexures of the 
central ranges at both these localities. 

Prom the data available we recognize in the chief structure- 
zones of the Sikkim Himalaj’^a, eastward prolongations of the 
tectonic zones of Garhwal, Simla and Kashmir, though in greatly 
varying widths. 


(e) The Trend-line of the HimaHya — its N.-W. and S.-E. 
limits — The Himalayan Syntaxes. 

The trend-line of the Himalaya forms an interesting study of 
the mechanics of mountain-building and of the 
The Hazara- reactions of the old stable blocks of the earth’s 
taxis ™ ^ ^ crust against the weaker zones of the earth, the 

geosynclines. Recent work tends to establish the 
fact that the trend of the Himalaya is determined by the shape of the 
Archaean massif of Gondwanaland which is believed to have played a 
passive role against the southward advance of the waves of crustal 
folding which elevated the Tethyan geosyncline. Por 1,500 miles, 
from Assam to Kashmir, the Himalayan ranges follow one dominant 
orogenic strike, at first E.-W., later S.E.-N.W. and then appear to 
terminate suddenly at the peak of Nanga Parbat (26,620 ft.), one of 
the greatest eminences on the central axis. This abrupt termina- 
tion was a puzzle ; topographic surveys failed to find any line of 
heights to continue the chain west of the Indus. Geological survey 
of the country (44), however, clearly showed a sharp- southward 
bend of the mountain-strilce on itself, pursuing at first a south and 
then a south-west course, through Chilas and Korth Hazara, instead 
of pursuiug a K.-W. conrse through Chitral. 

Wadia in 1931 suggested that the acute bend is due to the 
moulding of the Himalayan orogene as it emerged from the Tethys 
round a tongue-hke projection of Gondwanaland — ^the Punjab 
wedge. On meeting -with this obstruction, the northerly earth- 
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pressures resolved into tvro components, one acting from north- 
east, the other from north-west, against the shoulders of this 
triangular promontorj’’. Thus it has happened that the Hazara 
mountains are, in their geological structure and composition, a 
replica of the Kashmir mountains. Westward the axial con- 
tinuation of the Himalayan geosyncline is observable as far as 
CampbeUpur, beyond which it will be decided by future field work 
on the Irano-Afghan frontier. 

The eastern limit of the Himalaya beyond Assam is as yet 
largely a matter of conjecture. This part of 
SyntaxialSSle Himalaya, geologically speaking, is still a 

terra incognita as far as its stratigraphy and 
rocks are concerned. The tectonics of the interior parts are like- 
wise unknown. Nevertheless the few data that are available from 
field observations in the Dafla, Abor and hlishmi hiUs, Sadiya, 
Hukawng and Patkai ranges permit some tentative views on the 
strike and alignment of the ranges. The structural strike of the 
mountains and the disposition of the fold-axes at the above-named 
localities strongly suggest a deep knee-bend of the Assam Himalaya 
towards the south, the re-entrant being, in this instance, deeper 
and more acute than is the case with the north-west syntaxis. The 
obstructing block in the present case must be the massif of the 
Assam plateau, connected underground through the Bajmahal 
hills with the Peninsular horst. 

The south flank of the Assam Himalaya shows a general north 
or north-west dip of the beds, the faults and 
*l*^st-planes also heading in the same direction, 
mountains opposite flank of the deep hairpin bend, 

enclosing the vaUey of Assam, are the Naga hills, 
showing south-easterly dips along with a number of strike-faults and 
thrust-planes, aU heading towaMs the same direction. P. Evans * 
considers that there is much evident similarity between the disposi- 
tion of the Tertiary strata of the Himalaya and those of the Naga 
hills, and the age of faulting also, as far as can be ascertained, is the 
same. The compression of the tongue of foreland enclosed and over- 
thrust by the two flanks of the syntaxis is enormous, as if between 
the two jaws of a vice. According to C. S. Pox and P. Evans 
(13), who have carried out detailed field work in the Assam lulls and 
the plateau country, the Assam valley is a good example of a 
‘ ramp valley ’ that has by pressure and overfolding been so jammed 
that its present breadth is only a small fraction of the original. 
During this process the central massif of the Shillong plateau 
was sliced by cross-faults into blocks that have been pushed 
southward ai echdon. 

Palaeontological evidence .supports the inference that the 
Himalayan chain bends southwards and does not continue on its 


1 In nn unpublished communication. 
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eastward alignment into China. The Mesozoic flora of Burma is 
different from the homotaxial Upper Gondwana flora of India and 
is more allied to the flora of China — a quite distinct palseo-botanical 
province from India. This separation of the life-provhices of 
Gondwanaland and China, lasting from the Upper Carboniferous 
to the Cretaceous, is a fact well established b}’’ Halle and Sahni ; 
the cause of this separation can onlj’' be attributed to the interposi- 
tion of the barrier of the Tethj^s sea. Again, the Cretaceous system 
of Burma reveals no connection, faunistic or stratigraphic, with 
contemporary deposits of the closely adjacent Assam province (a 
part of Gondwanaland), but it shows marked aflhiities with the 
Cretaceous of Sind and Baluchistan — a Tethyan provmce. The 
Tibetan zone of Himalayan stratigraphy, disposed to the north of 
the crystalline axis of this mountain chain, extends into Sind on 
the west side and to Burma on the east. 

(/) TJie Arcuate Form of the Himalayas and their Relation to the 
Central Asiatic Mountain-systems. 

Recent work in Ferghana by Mushketov, in the Pamir region 
by Russian geologists, and in the Himalaya by the Geological 
Survey of India tends to establish a unity of structural plan and 
features, disclosing a common cause and origin for aU the great 
mountain-systems of Central Asia, both of the Hercymian and 
of the Alpine age (31, 42). It is, however, probable, as Argand 
believes, that the powerful crust movements of the Tertiary and 
post-Tertiary Alpine orogeny superseded, and in a great measure 
altered, the old Altaid trend-lines of Asia ; the existing alignment 
of all the ranges, therefore, which meet in the Pamir knot, is largely 
the work of the late Tertiary diastrophism. The orientation of the 
Tien Shan-Alai-Kuen Lim system of radiating chains of the north, 
that of the Hindu Kush-Karakoram arc of the middle, and of the 
rr,- deeply reflexed Himalayan arc of the south, all 

fuse in the Pamir vertex or knot, a crust segment 
possessing unique significance as having an equatorial strike orienta- 
tion in the midst of numerous divergent trend-lines radiating awa}’’ 
from it. To the south of the Pamir is the Punjab wedge, the pivot 
on which are moulded the Himalayan syntaxis and the Hindu 
Kush-Elarakoram sjmtaxis. This H.-S. line of the crust connecting 
the Pamir with the Punjab is thus of critical importance in the 
orography of Asia and will take a key position in future work on 
orogenesis and mechanics of crustal motion in mountain-building. 

The festooning of the Himalayan arc, caused bj’ the reaction 
of the more plastic earth-folds pressing against 
Indian horst* Indian horst is of great interest. We have 

seen the two most prominent of these in the 
Punjab and Assam wedges causing acute looping of the mountain- 
arcs. An equally abrupt sjmtaxis of the mountain-folds, which 
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belong to the south-east flank of the Suleiman bifurcation of the 
main Himala 3 ’^an axis as it joins on with the Iranian arc to the 
west, is seen near Quetta in Baluchistan. This comparatively 
minor but most spectacular re-entrant shows a bundling up of a 
multitude of normal anticlines and synclines of Tertiary, Cetaceous 
and Jurassic strata into a closely packed sheaf and forced out of 
straightness by two abrupt curves involving a bending of the axes 
under the northerly pressures through angles of 120^° and 150°. 
It is significant that this re-entrant is an area of marked seismic 
activity (48). W. D. West, who investigated the Quetta earth- 
quake of 1935, regards its origin as largely due to the strain 
of the tight packing of folds in the Quetta S 3 mtaxis. 

IVom these considerations the view is expressed that the 
Great Himalaya Range, from the gorge of the Brahmaputra in the 
east to Nanga Parbat on the Indus in the north-west, denotes the 
Himalaj^an protaxis, the axis of original upwarp of the bottom 
of the Tethys geosymcline. At both its ends it has undergone 
sharp southward deflections owing to the termination of the 
obstruction offered by the north edge of the Gondwana-block and 
its projecting angles and capes. 

(g) The Age of the Tectonics of North India. 

Evidence of the extreme youth of Himalayan orogeny has 
multiplied of recent years. The tilting and elevation of the 
Pleistocene lake and river deposits of the Kashmir valley (Karewa 
series) containing fossil plants and vertebrates, to a height of 5,000- 
6,000 feet ; the dissection of river-terraces containing post-Tertiary 
mammalia to a depth of over 3,000 feet and overthrusting of the 
older Himalajmn rocks upon Pleistocene gravel and alluvia of the 
plains have been noted by the Geological Survey of India and 
other observers (De Terra). The initiation of 
Three phases Himalayan mountain-building took place in (1) 
Himalayas*^ post-Nummulitic, Oligocene, time at the earliest, 

' since which the two major phases of upheavals, 
as revealed bj^, clear strati^aphic evidence, are (2) the post- 
Miocene, during which the Simla nappes, the Krol and Garhwal 
nappes and the Kash\mir nappe were formed, and the broad piedmont 
zone of Murree sedirri*^nts was plicated, and (3) the post-Ph'ocene, 
continuing late into th<^ Pleistocene, which has uplifted the Upper 
Siwalik sediments to a Steeply inclined or vertical position in the 
Punjab foot-hills. The ^eat dovTiwarp of the Plains of Punjab, 
Bihar and Bengal was ci^ncomitant with (2) and (3) phases of 
Himalayan elevation. \ 

In the Salt Range and'.jn the Assam ranges, two periods of 
uplift are recognized: (1) pc’st-Eocene or Oligocene, and (2) 
Pliocene, whicli continued til! late into the Pleistocene. This 
latter dia.strophism was pro'babh'\ a sympathetic event accompany- 
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ing the final Himalaj^an phase. The Assam plateau has received 
also an epeirogenic uplift during the late Tertiary. 

No Mesozoic or late Palaeozoic tectonic movement of orogenic 
description is detected in the Indian foreland, though minor warps, 
e.g., minor marine transgressions during the Uralian, Jurassic and 
Cretaceous, which penetrated the heart of the Peninsula, accom- 
panied block-dislocations, have occurred time and agam during 
the long geological interval. The latest orogeny of the Peninsula 
is assigned to the post-Vindhj^an and pre- 
No post-Vin- Talchir (Uralian) interval, which folded 
in the Deccan peneplaned Aravalli s 3 Ticlinorium into a 

rejuvenated chain, involving in its plication a 
selvage of horizontally bedded Vindhyans (? Cambrian) on its east 
flank. 

There was no well-defined Caledonian cycle of earth-deforma- 
tion in India, while the Hereynian revolutions manifested them- 
selves in initiating the Tethys, in bringing about wide changes in land 
and water distribution, and in tensional faults in the Peninsula, 
but not in the creation of folded mountains. 


VIII. The Ihdo-Gangetio Tkough. 


{a) The Main Trough. 


The great plains of Northern India, the hitherto neglected 
chapter of the geological history of India, 
have received much attention since 1916 fi’om 
geologists [R. D. Oldham (32), Sir H. H. Hayden 
(21) and others] mainly on account of the interest of the geodetic 
and geophysical investigations revealing something of the structure, 
contour, and composition of their floor. All geologists now recognize 
that this great alluvial plain covers a trough which is of the nature 
of a ‘ foredeep ’ produced by a sagging of the foreland, in face of the 
advancing Himalayan folds. This was Suess’ conception. R. D. 
Oldham concluded from a smwey of geological and geodetic 
evidence that the maximum depth of the trough was 15,000 ft. near 
its northern limit, from which the floor sloped upwards to its southern 
edge, where it merges with the edge of the Vindhyan uplands north 
of the Deccan (32, 21). 


More recent revised calculations by Lt.-Col. E. A. Glennie of 
the Geodetic Survey have made considerable additions to our 
knowledge of the depth, shape and topography of the bottom of 
the trough. Glennie allows only 6,600 ft. as maximum thickness 
of the lighter alluvial deposit resting on the denser Archaean bed- 
rock. While this figure is too low fox geolo^cal requirements and 
cannot satisfactorily account for the Mmree and Siwalik deposits, 
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some thickness of which must underhe the more .recent alluvium, 
it helps to check any exaggerated conception of the thickness of 
the alluvium (10). 

How far southward the Murree and Siwalik deposits of the 
n A t zone extend underneath the Indo- 

floor^ ° Gangetic alluvium wc have no means of deter- 
mining, except possibly bj'’ gravity and magnetic 
surveys. A submerged ridge in structure prolongation of the 
Aravalli axis at Delhi and striking north-eastwards towards Hardwar 
is revealed by gravity survey. Another underground ridge of 
dense rock is marked out by torsion balance and pendulum observa- 
tions between Delhi and the Salt Range, connecting the isolated 
hillocks of Sargodha. Here the alluvium must be shallow. The 
depth of the alluvium is at its maximum between Delhi and the 
Rajmahal hills and shallow in Rajputana and between the Rajmahal 
hills and Assam. 

The downwarp which produced the Gangetic geosyncline (in 
this case the subsidence was not deep enough to carry its surface 
beneath the sea-level, except temporarily at the beginning) must 
have started as a concomitant of Himalayan elevation to the north, 
somewhere in the mid-Eocene. The deposition of the debris 
of the newly rising mountains and sinking of the trough must 
have proceeded pari passu all through the Tertiary up to within late 
Pleistocene and sub-Becent times. 

There is evidence of a considerable amount of flexure and 
dislocation at the northern margin of the 
^he ^^ough, passing into the zone of the various 
north margin boundary faults at the foot of the Himalaya ; 

it is possible that a certain amount of folding 
and faulting extends southwards to the bottom of the downwarp. 
At any rate, it is clear that the northern rim of the great trough is 
under considerable tectonic strain due to the progressive down- 
warping, with the greatest subsidence w^here it merges into the foot 
of the mountains. The seismic instability of this part of India is 
well known, it being the belt encompassing the epicentres of the 
majority of the known earthquakes of Northern India. Field 
investigations on the recent Bihar earthquake of January, 1934 
point to some crustal disturbance below the Gangetic valley between 
Motihari and Pumea as the cause of the disaster. A memoir, by 
D. N. Wadia, J. A. Dunn, J. B. Auden and A. M. N. Ghosh, on the 
geological asjjects of this earthquake is under pubh'cation. 

The southern limit of the trough shows no structiual 
peculiarities or features of any importance. 

(b) TJie Poticar Geosyncline. 

This basin i.*! a north-westerly branch of the main Indo-Gangetic 
depression. D. N. "Wadia has drawn attention to the intimate .struc- 
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tural connection between the Potwar geosyncline of the north-west 
Punjab — a basin encompassuig 25,000 ft. of Tertiary sediments 
in one conformable sequence — and the main Indo-Gangetic depres- 
sion (43). The rock-sequence in the Potwar basin-fold epitomises 
the Tertiary geologj*^ of Northern India. This sjmcline is 70 miles 
broad and 150 miles in length along its strike, tapering out east 
of the Jhelum into the Siwahk foot-hiUs zone. The Potwar basin 
is the smaller north-westerly ramification of the Indo-Gangetic 
trough, the other southward and larger branch being the Rajputana 
trough. 

The southern edge of the Potwar basin is the great scarp of 
the Salt Range mountains, a disrupted monocline ; while its northern 
rim is the isoclinally folded Kala Chitta range at the south border 
of Hazara. 

To the south-east the Potwar basin-fold gradually fiattens and 
widens into the broad Indo-Gangetic trough. 


IX. Recent Advances in Pal^eontology in India. 

Notable contributions to our . knowledge of palseontologj*^ in 
_ . India during the last twenty years have been 

along four main lines : (1) the investigation of 
the invertebrate Palseozoic faunas from the 
ancient life-provinces of the Salt Range, Kashmir, the Chitral and 
Pamir region, and the Shan States of Burma ; (2) the study of 
the rich mammalian faunas entombed in the Siwalik and older 
Tertiary fresh-water deposits of the Himalayan foot-hills and those 
of the Baluchistan and Burma highlands ; (3) the detailed examina- 
tion of groups of marine Mesozoic and Eocene fossils, e.g., 
the Jurassic cephalopods of Cutch, the Danian faunas of the Cardita 
beaumonti horizon, the basal Eocene moUusca of the Ramkot series 
and the Eocene foraminifera from the calcareous mountains of the 
north-west ; and (4) the revision of the fossil floras of the Gondwana 
system in accordance with the advances in palseobotany that have 
been made since Eeistmantel carried out his pioneer investigations 
on the terrestrial fossil vegetation of India between the years 
1863-86. 

A number of important monographs on the fauna of the older 
P^seozoic and Qie ‘ Anthracohthic ’ formations 
naiffiotftolo^v Himalaya, Burma and the Salt Range 

by Dr. E. R. Cowper Reed (39), have brought 
the problem of the geographical distribution of the fife-provinces 
in the Palaeozoic seas of India nearer satisfactory solution. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Reed, the Himalayan Palaeozoic faunas are notable for 
their closer relationship to American fauna than to those of Eurasia. 
The Devonian and Carboniferous of Chitral and Afghanistan, on the 
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other hand, have a decided relationship with Europe : so also the 
rich Palaeozoic faunas of the Shan States of Burma are European 
in character and have little afiSnities with the Himalayan Palaeozoics, 
In the field of invertebrate palaeoiitologj’^ in India, Dr. Eeed is the 
successor to the late Prof. Carl Diener of Vienna, who for many 
j’-ears before the War was a most valued collaborator with the 
Geological Survey of India in working out its collections 
of the faunal wealth of the Spiti, Kumaon and Kashmir 
Himalayas. As a consequence of detailed palaeontological study, 
following closely on systematic mapping and collecting in the 
field bj'’ officers of the Geological Survey, the age of Permo-Carboni- 
ferous glaciation of India, a most important datum-line in the 
geology of the whole of the ancient southern continent of Gondwana- 
land, is now deduced with considerable precision to belong to a 
horizon at the base of the Uralian or the top of the Moscovian 
stage — a horizon which is now accepted by Indian geologists as 
forming the bottom of the lower Gondwana system of deposits in 
all parts of India. 

Dr. G. E. Pilgrim has been the chief investigator of the Tertiary 
„ mammals of India during the last two decades 

paf^mol^ogy notable contributions are memoirs 

on the Eocene ungulates from Burma, the Lower 
hliocene anthracotheroids from the Bugti Hills of Baluchistan, the 
fossil pigs, giraffes and carnivores of India, together with a forth- 
coming comprehensive review of the hoUow-homed ruminants which 
are so prolific in the SiwaUks. In very suggestive papers Pilgrim 
has discussed the problem of the phylogeny, inter-relations and 
migrations of the various groups of pre-historic mammals into and 
out of India during the Siwalik epoch, when India’s population of the 
higher mammals was far greater than it is to-day. An important 
element in the mammalian fauna of the Siwaliks consists of the 
remains of creatures belonging to the most highly developed order of 
the primates, these including some fifteen genera of anthropoid apes, 
extending in stratigraphic range from middle Pliocene to early 
Pleistocene. The fossil primates so far discovered are, however, 
unfortunate^ very fragmentary and in the present stage of our 
knowledge no definite conclusions as to the probable lines of descent 
of these forms and their position with respect to the line of human 
ancestry in India can be safely drawn, yet the proof of the presence 
of a \’igorous and highlj’’ differentiated family of the anthropoid 
apes (Siraiidm) in an epoch directly anterior to that of man, suggests 
that the idea of the existence of Upi^er Siwalik Man in India (the 
yet xxndiscovered Sivanthropus) may not be merely a dream. 

Since 1920 our Icnowledge of tlie Mesozoic reptiles of India, 
especially of the extraordinarily diversified order 
Dinosauria, has been greatly increased by the 
finding of large quantities of vertebraj, skull, 
limb and girdle bones, armour-plates, and teeth, from the 


Cretaceous 

Dinosaurs 
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Jubbulpore district, by Dr. C. A. Matlej'’, working in co-operation 
with the Geological Survey. The S3’^steniatic description of this 
material by Prof. Von Heune of Stuttgart, a recognized authority 
on fossil reptiles, and Dr. Matlej^ has added 12 new genera and 
many species to the list of Indian dinosaurs, including the first 
records of the sub-orders Coelurosauria and Stegosauria in this 
country (28). The chief genera are Titanosaurus, Antarctosaurics, 
Indosuchus, Lametosaunis, Laplatasaimis, Jztbbulporia. The dino- 
saurs reached their highest development in India during the 
Lameta age in the Upper Cretaceous period. Yon Heune states 
that the Central Provinces fossil dinosaurs are closely’’ allied to 
those occurring in the Cretaceous of Madagascar and also with 
those found in Patagonia and Brazil. This would suggest land- 
bridges in the existing Indian and Atlantic oceans, or the persistence 
of remnants of the old Gondwana continent. 


Dr. L. P. Spath of the British Museum has completed his 
. revision of the Jurassic Cephalopoda of Cutch, 

Juras^^c ^epha- comprising 556 species of ammonites divided 
into 114 genera, the majority of these being the 
author’s own creation ; the fauna is described in six bulky memoirs 
of the Palceontologia Indica (41). Dr. Spath has discussed in- 
teresting questions of Jurassic zoo-geographical provinces, the 
affinities and comparisons of contemporaneous faunas from other 
parts of the world and the fascinating problem of ammonite phy- 
togeny, in the investigation of which he finds the Haeckelian theory 
of Becapitulation, or as it is termed, ‘ Biogenetic law ’, quite 
inadequate. The main elements of the Cutch fauna, according to 
Spath, are more closely linked to the fauna of the Indo-Madagascar 
province than to the Mediterranean (i.e., Tethyan) area. 

The pre-eminent position occupied by the Gondwana system 
among the stratified formations of the Peninsula 
has, from the earliest days of Indian geology, 
enforced attention to palseobotanical studies, 
not so much for the purpose of establishing chronologies (for which 
the value of the evidence of plant fossils is still not fully established) 
but for the classification and intercorrelation of stages of the various 
widely scattered Gondwana outcrops of India from Kashmir in the 
north-west to the mouth of the Godavary in the south-east. In 
1920 Seward and Sahni published a memoir on the revision of some 
Gondwana plants ; this paper has drawn attention to the necessity 
of a comprehensive re-study of the great store of plant petrifieations, 
impressions, woods, fructifications, etc., belonging to the original 
material worked out by Feistmantel, as well as that collected by 
the Geological Survey during the last fifty j^ears. The recognition 
of the Pteridosperms as a group distinct from the ferns and of the 
Bennettitales as distinct from the Cj'^cads, along with the improved 
methods and technique of investigation of fossil plant-tissues that 
have come into use during recent years, have already caused con- 
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siderable modifications in the grouping and nomenclature of 
Gondwana plants. Since 1925 the work of revision has been 
carried out by Prof. B. Sahni of Lucknow University and two 
memoirs dealing with the Coniferales (40), besides several smaller 
papers on subjects of special interest, have already been published. 
Prof. Sahni is at present engaged on a comprehensive study of the 
post-Gondwana fossil Monocotyledons collected from various parts 
of India. 

During the past few years, Sahni has made several contribu- 
tions to Indian palseobotany. Notable amongst these are his record 
of the only coniferous wood so far known from the Shan States, 
the first discovery in India of the genera Matonidmm and WeicTiselia 
which are characteristic of the Jurassic and Wealden strata of 
Europe, and a number of papers dealing with the age of the Deccan 
traps, now accepted as Tertiary. In another paper, Sahni refers 
the Parsora beds to the Permo-Trias, instead of to the Upper 
Gondwana (Jurassic) to which these were assigned by Dr. 0. S. 
Fox on stratigraphical grounds. His discovery of an angispermous 
wood in the Bajmahal beds raises interesting speculations as to its 
affinities and the age of the beds in which it occurs (p. 94). 

Prof. Gothan expresses the opinion that the few fossil plants 
entombed in the Po series of Spiti are of lower Carboniferous age 
and in this respect follows the view held by Zeiller. 

Among other noteworthy palaeontological work of recent 
. years may be mentioned the establishment of a 
oai remarkably well developed Cambrian system 

recent years ^ Kasbrnn, contammg a highly dilferentiatea, 

but strongly provincial, fauna of trilobites, and 
of the Neocomian and Albian horizons in the Cretaceous of the 
Kohat area. The value of Foraminifera as zone fossils in strati- 
graphic correlations of stages and sub-stages of the extensive Eocene 
and Oligocene calcareous development of the north-west, is brought 
out by the work of W. L. F. Nuttall and L. BI. Davies. 

In a recent contribution D. N. Wadia has proved the occurrence 
of Cretaceous rocks in the Kashmir Himalayas and records the 
presence of the characteristic Cretaceous foraminifer OrbitoUna 
in these beds. The discovery that the Orbitolina-MmestaaG was 
intruded by the hornblende-granite of Astor, stamps the age of this 
large body of granite as post-Cretaceous. This is the only definite 
evidence of the age of a Himalayan granite which has become avail- 
able in recent 3 ^ears. 

Palajontological publications which have appeared since 1933 
are : — 


Dr. F. H. Cowper Heed has made knowui the faunas of the 
Shan States of Burma and the Salt Range in a 
wwthj”"pubnct’ number of memoirs Dr. L F. Spath has pub- 
tions lished a number of valuable memoirs dealing 

witli the Cephalopod faunas of India. 
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Prof. Julius Pin of Vienna and L. Kama Rao (38) liave given 
a detailed description of Possil Algae from the Ninijmr gi’oup of 
South India. Certain specimens from the Vindhyan rocks of India 
which have been referred variously to the plant and animal 
kingdoms, and have even been regarded as inorganic, were described 
in 1935 by Dr. Frederick Chapman of Melbourne, Australia, as 
Atrematous and Xeotrematoiis Brachiopoda. He assigned three 
species to his genus Fermoria and one to ProfoboIcUa. SI. R. 
Sahni, who re-examined the tyY^c and other material in detail, has 
thrown considerable doubt upon this classification and considers 
the brachiopod aflinities of the.se fossils as ver}” doubtful. He 
prefers to assign them to a separate family, the Fermoridae, and 
recognizes only one instead of three species of Fermoria, the 
others falling into s 5 monymy with it. Slore material needs to be 
examined before the true aflSnities of these fossils can be ascertained. 

In a short note M. R. Sahni records the occurrence on the 
foreshore at Puri, of a lamellibranch species closclj’^ allied to Paphia 
gregaria (Partsche), a ]\Iiocenc form. The specimens were not found 
in situ, but their embedding matrix is identical to that obtained 
from a boring at Baripada, Mayurbhanj State, more than a hundred 
miles to the north-east of Puri, containing AmpJiistegina and 
Ostrea of probable ]\Iiocene age. It appears probable that Tertiar}’^ 
rocks extend from Baripada and occur underground near Puri. 

Of recent fossil discoveries in Burma may be mentioned Lr. 
Triassic ammonites from the Northern Shan States and a well- 
preserved Devonian fauna from Me-so in the Southern Shan States, 
both bj’’ M. R. Sahni. V. P. Sohdhi in 1930 discovered a large 
and important graptolitic fauna from the Southern Shan States, 
identified as belonging to the Valentian and Salopian horizons 
of the Silurian. E. L. G. Clegg discovered Cretaceous beds in the 
Second Defile of the Irrawaddy in 1936. 

Mollusca from the freshwater Inter-trappean beds and from 
the Upper Tertiaries have received scanty notice. Among import- 
ant contributions describing these are a number of papers on 
Lamellidens, Indonaia, and Potomida, of comparatively recent 
aspect, by B. Prashad and E. Vredenburg. A review of fossil 
Unionids of the Siwalik series has lately been published by H. E. 
Yokes in a memoir of the Connecticut Academy. 

A magnificent collection of animal and plant fossils, the result 
of nearly seven decades’ collecting by the Geological Survey, is 
stored in the galleries of the Indian Museum at Calcutta. EVee 
access to these collections is given to students and specialists and 
the Museum is actively furthering palaeontological research by its 
system of exchange and presentation of duplicate specimens, casts, 
etc., to museums in many parts of the world. Between 1932 and 
1936 on several occasions, the Indian Geological Survey co-operated 
with the Yale University expeditions under Dr. de Terra in making 
large collections of invertebrate and vertebrate fossils from the 
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Permo-Carboniferous of the Salt Range and the Siwahk deposits of 
the Pot\7ar, Simla and Kangra areas, and with the British Museum 
Percy Sladen Trust party in collecting fossil reptilian remains from 
the Central Provinces, 

A welcome sign of the times is the interest taken in palaeonto- 
logical work by some of the younger workers in Indian geologjr. 
Considering the serious and often unsurmountable limits to palaeonto- 
logical research by those beyond reach of organized depart- 
mental centres, e.g., property equipped libraries and museums, the 
progress, though slow, gives cause for satisfaction. Besides some 
excellent palaeobotanical works produced by Prof. Sahni’s research 
students, the Geology Department of Bangalore and Benares are 
making creditable endeavours to encourage palaeontological research 
on the right lines. 


X. Economio Geology. 

During the period under review there has been a remarkable 
_ progress in the economic geology of India. The 

° Geological Survey of India have for many years 
published quinquennial and annual reviews of 
the mineral production, and a comparison of the most recent 
review with that of 25 years previously shows the degree of advance 
that has been made in the development of the country’s mineral 
resources. During this period the value of the minerals produced 
has doubled, and there have been extensive enquiries into the dis- 
tribution and mode of occurrence of the more important deposits. 
The economic side of the work of the Geological Survey of India is 
even more extensive than might be gathered from a perusal of the 
varied list of memoirs on economic subjects ; the annual general 
reports of the Survey’s activities show the increasing attention 
paid to applied geology, especially in such matters as dam sites, 
railway alignments, borings and imderground water supplies, and 
besides this, enquiries are constantly being received from industrial 
concerns. 

The more important publications on mineral resources include 
Dr. Fermor’s report on manganese (which 
appeared just before the period with which we 
are concerned), several volumes on the coal- 
fields by Dr, C. S. Fox and others, a number of papers on the iron 
ores, and others dealing with wolfram, bauxite, the refractor}' 
minerals, barytes, asbestos, ete., to some of which reference has 
already Ijeen made. 

An instance of the happy combination of ‘ piu*e ’ and ‘ ajjplied ’ 
Petroleum geology is the series of papers by Sir Edwin 
Pascoe on the petroleum occurrences of India and 
Burma. In these he has summarized the stratigraphy and struc- 
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ture of the Tertiary rocks of a large part of India and Burma, 
adding many geological maps of the oil-producing areas, besides 
giving an accoimt of the oil industry and discussing the prospects 
of further developments. His work has been followed up bj’’ 
accounts bj* C. T. Barber of modern oilfield practice, and of the 
natural gas resources. Besides the publications of the Geological 
Survey on petroleum geolog}’’, there have been a number of con- 
tributions by the geological staffs of the* oil companies, these papers 
appearing in a variet}’’ of geological and technical journals. One 
of the most interesting developments of the geological work of 
the oil companies is the extensive application of sedimentary 
petrology to correlation problems referred to above. It might be 
said that the period under review has seen almost the entire gro’wth 
of the science of oil geolog}’’, and a perusal of the literature will 
show that, in proportion to the oil production of the country, 
India has taken its fair share in the advancement of the gro’wing 
science. 

In the course of their work on the coalfields, the Geological 
_ Survey have produced large scale maps of all 

the important Gondwana coalfields to accom- 
pany the descriptive memoirs ; in addition, complete maps of the 
Jharia and Eaniganj coalfields on the 4" scale have been prepared 
for sale to the public. Many papers discussing geological problems 
associated ’with the coalfields have appeared in the journals of the 
scientific societies, particularly in the Transactions of the Mining 
and Geological Institute of India and more recently in the Quarterly 
Journal of the Geological, Mim'ng and Metallurgical Society of 
India. 

The Archaeans (and to a smaller extent the other pre-Cambrian 
Ores rocks) have been the subject of an important 

literature dealing with their economic aspects ; 
the manganese ores have been discussed especially by L. L. Fermor, 
and the iron ores by C. Jones, F. G. Percival, E. Spencer, and several 
officers of the Geological Survey. J. A. Dunn has recently described 
the ores of Singhbhum, A. L. Coulson the barytes and asbestos of 
Madras, and G. V. Hobson and S. K. Roy the mica deposits of 
Bihar. Dr. Heron has published a detailed survey of the economic 
rocks and minerals of Rajputana and M, S. Kiishnan the mineral 
deposits of Gangpur. Important data concerning these mineral 
resources have appeared in the annual and quinquennial re-views 
of mineral production prepared by successive Directors of the 
Geological Survey. 

An excellent series of monographs on economic mineral depo- 
sits of Kashmir has been published by C. S. Middlemiss (30) on 
coal, lignite, bauxite, copper, zinc and nickel-ores, sapphires, etc., 
based on accurate surveys. 
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XI. Geography and Geodesy. 

[The Geographical and Geodetical Work of the Survey of India.] 
(a) Progress of Geography in India. 

The most important geographical work done in India during 
the last century and half is in connection with the topographical 
mapping of India for administrative, military and revenue purposes. 
This work commenced in the early da 3 ^s of the East India Company 
as military route surveys. The initiation of detailed topographical 
surveys, based on a rigid framework, seems to have been some- 
where about the closing 5 ^ears of the eighteenth century, when the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey of international fame came to 
be instituted imder William Lambton. This stupendous frame- 
work, now reaching completion, has accurately placed India on 
„ the map of the earth. The purely map-making 

in°i767 ^ork of the Survey of India, however, began at 
an earlier date — 1767, — ^ten years after the 
battle of Plassey, and it has up till to-day surveyed and mapped 
1,304,453 sq. miles of India and Bmma out of a total of 1,884,640 
sq. miles on a standard of accuracy equal to that of the surveys in 
Europe. As ancillary to topographical surveys and the maintenance 
of geographical maps of the greater part of Southern Asia, there 
are a number of field-operations and activities of a pmely scientific 
nature maintained by the Department. The routine geographical 
work of the Survey falls into four parts — ^general, geodetic, topo- 
graphical and map-publication. The purely scientific activities 
are : — 

(1) The principal iriangzilation of India. — ^The foundation 

and controlling framework for measuring the figure 
of the earth in India and for the control of horizontal 
topographical measurements. 

(2) Levelling operations, controlling vertical measurements as 

a basis for topographical heights ; erection of standard 
bench-marks and preparation of level-charts. 

(3) Astronomical operations for determination of latitude, 

longitude and time ; — ^location of India in its correct 
position on the globe. The origin of Indian triangula- 
tion was a point in Central India. 

(4) Pendvhim operations for observation of the direction and 

force of gravity in order to correct the astronomical 
results from the unavoidable errors caused bj’’ deflec- 
tions of gravity at a particular point of observation. 

(5) Tidal operations, to provide a datum for levelling work 

of the Survey, for tide predictions between Suez and 
Singapore and obtaining evidence for the rising and 
sinking of the land and of the mean sea-level. 
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(6) Magnetic Survey to . determine the declination, dip and 
intensity of the earth’s magnetic force in different 
parts of India. This was undertaken in 1901 and 
closed down in 1920. Field observations were made 
at 1,400 stations ; 80 repeat stations were observed 
at 5-5^ear intervals. 

The astronomical, trigonometrical and geodetic results accom- 
e , . pUshed dmdng the pursuit of the above-named 

° ^ activities of the Department since its inception 

constitute one of the finest records of scientific work achieved in 
any part of the world. The high objective of the workers in this 
branch and their endeavour to maintain an unremitting liaison 
with advanced science is seen in the following quotations from a 
paper by Sir Sidney Burrard, late Surveyor-General of India, 
then Col. . Burrard, F.R.S., Superintendent of the Trigonometrical 
Surveys, reviewing past work of the department, in 1905 {Prof, 
Paper No. 9, Calcutta, 1905) : — 

‘ The primary object of a national survey is the making of maps, and all 
operations are subordinated to that end. It is for topographical purposes 
that a national survey measures its allotted ^an of the earth’s surface. If, 
however, these measurements be subsequently combined with astronomical 
determinations, the size and shape of the earth can be deduced, and a know- 
ledge of this size and shape is essential to astronomers, geographers, geologists 

and meteorologists, all of whom look to Sur\^eys for information ’ 

‘ The great accuracy of modem astronomical observations for stellar and 
• lunar parallax are constantly necessitating more refined determinations of the 
figure of the earth, and astronomy is continually bringing pressure to bear 
upon Surveys to lend her their aid — for her celestial measurements must 

always emanate from a terrestrial base ’ ‘ The determination of the 

figure of the earth and of the dimensions and of the specific gravity of the 
geoid is now in the hands of an International Gleodetic Association. India’s 
co-operation is the more valued hy the Association, because she alone of the 
civilised nations possesses an equatorial area, and because she includes within 
her dominions the highest points of the earth’s surface.’ 

‘ The area of InSa is more than one-fourth of the total triangulated area 
of the world : it is the largest triangulated area that has yet been undertaken 
by one Survey ; it is the largest triangulated area that has ever been made to 
emanate from a single point ; and our astronomical officers have had to fit 
this area into its true position on the globe. They have had to discover the 
relative dimensions of the area to be located and of the globe receiving it : 
they have had to keep a watch on the triangulation, to see that it is not 
trespassing beyond our correct frontiers and coasts, and to warn us of the 
errors that we shall have to deal with when we meet with a foreign sur\'ey.’ 

The first authoritative map of India was published by D’AnviUe 
in 1752, when the exploration of the then unknown India was still 
largely in French hands. The earlier maps of the Survey of India 
were military reconnaissances and later chained surveys based on 
astronomically fixed points, and do not pretend to the accuracy of 
the modem maps of India based on the rigid system of triangulation 
commenced at Madras in 1802 and since extended over and beyond 
India. By 1912 India had been fairly well covered by series of 
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primary and secondary triangulation, but extensions are still 
occasionally being made. 

Several bimdred thousand topographical map-sheets of con- 
toured survey within the borders of India and 
map-sheets Brnma have been produced within recent years 
on scales between -1^ inch and 1 inch to a mile, 
and on scales of 16 and 32 miles to an inch for public use. The 
total map-sheets of different districts of India now in stock and 
available for issue to the public number 2-^ millions. The average 
number of maps issued during a year is about 700, while the extent 
of country originally surveyed during an oflScial year is roughly 
53,000 sq. miles. Besides accurate delineation of geographical 
facts, these maps represent a very high standard of draftsmanship 
and artistic power. Besides purely topographical and geographical 
surveys, the Department undertakes local, forest and cantonment 
surveys, riverain, irrigation, railway and city surveys, estates and 
mining surveys, etc. The annual programme of the Survey includes, 
besides the pulilication of maps, miscellaneous computations, air- 
survey research, observatory work (astronomical, magnetic, etc.), 
the measurement of geodetic bases, principal triangulation, geodetic 
levelling, precise latitudes, longitudes, azimuths, gravity determina- 
tions in all parts of India, and prediction of tides at 41 eastern 
ports between Suez and Singapore. 

A fascinating chapter in the history of the Survey is the explora- 
tion by a succession of distinguished geographers , 
Survey and ex- surveyors of wide tracts of Tibet and the 

Himal£^s° ^ Himalaya, though large gaps stdl remain in our 
knowledge of the geography of the central and 
eastern Himalayas. The orographic alignment and relations of 
the multitudes of ranges, peaks, passes, trade-routes, valleys, river 
systems, glaciers and lakes of the Western Himalaya, and of parts 
of ICumaon, Garhwal and Sikkim are now accurately known. 
In this there has been a happy and fruitful co-operation extending 
over nearly a century, between travellers, explorers and naturalists 
on the one side and the professional geographers of the Survey of 
India on the other. A large accession to our geographical knowledge 
of the least-known tracts of High Asia has resulted through the 
explorations of Sven Hedin in AVestem and Southern Tibet, Trans- 
Himalaya and Karakoram. Other examples are too numerous to 
quote here. 

To meet the rapidty increasing complexity of modem militar}' 
Air-Survov requirements, an Air Survey branch, opened 

^ by the Department in 1923, carries out re- 

search on the latest methods of aerial mapping and photography. 
The methods utilized are those designed to produce topographical 
maps from both vertical and oblique air photographs. An Air 
Survey party has been employed on topographical air surveys 
principally on the Xorth-West Frontier Province. Photographs of 
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areas covering about 8,000 square miles of the I^ontier are stored 
in the Air Survej’’ library. These maps are a potential source of 
much geological information as yet untapped. 

About 12,000 sq. miles have been photographed from the air 
on topographical scales for survey purposes in various parts of India. 

(6) Progress of Geodesy in India. 

Geodesy serves two purposes : — 

(1) It provides a framework for the topographical surveys. 

(2) It provides data for the study of geophysics. 

Geodesy — ^the measurement of the figure of the earth, including 
various geophysical problems — ^is the science of surve 3 dng large 
tracts of the earth. Without accurate knowledge of the shape, or 
as it is generally termed, the figure, of the earth (the geoi^, the 
mapping of any considerable tract of the earth's surface is impos- 
sible, for the positions of determined points on that surface cannot 
be defined by their latitude and longitude. 

India is particularly favourably circumstanced for the study 
of geodesy. In the first place its triangular 
Geodrtic^ stud es provides from the foot of the Himalaya 

to Cape Comorin over 1,700 miles stretch of 
land over one meridian. Again, the deformation of the geoid in 
India is such that in no other part of the world has the Erection 
of gravity been found to undergo such abnormal variations as 
have been discovered by the Survey of India in Jlorthem India, 
and by the Russian surveyors in Ferghana, north of the Pamirs. 
According to Burrard, in no other country in the world does a 
surface oif liquid at rest deviate so much from the horizontal. It 
was in India that it was discovered that a deficiency of matter 
underlies a vast pile of superficial matter, the Himalaya, that a 
chain of dense matter runs hidden tmdemeath the Gangetic plains, 
that seaward defiections of the pendulum, rather than towards the 
Ghats, prevail round the coasts of the Deccan. These discoveries 
led to the formation of the theory of mormtam-compensation in 
about 1864 by the Rev. J. H. Pratt, an Archdeacon of Calcutta, a 
great mathematician, a theory which was subsequently elaborated 
and expanded into the doctrine of isostasy. ThiS' simple and 
captivating hypothesis, which has had a great vogue, particularly 
in America, implies a certain amount of hypostatic balance between 
the different segments of the earth’s crust and an adjustment 
between the surface topographic relief, and the arrangement of 
density in the interior of the earth, so that if an extra load is imposed 
on any portion of the smface it must sink under it, while the 
adjacent unloaded parts must rise until equili- 
^”lsosta^° brium is established. The theory of isostasy 
had its birth in India, and although observations. 
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of gravity and the deviation of the vertical confirm in some measure 
the theorj’’ of isostasy in its widest sense, yet as we shall see pre- 
sentty, it is receiving its most serious setback fi:om the later more 
precise gravimetric work of the Greodetic branch of the Survey of 
India. For it is found inadequate to explain the large anomalies 
of gravity which exist in India even when no surface features are 
present to account for them. 

The earlier application of geodetic study in India was in the 
measurement of base lines and arcs of triangula- 
detic^^^work^^in astronomical observations of latitude. 

India From this data Col. George Everest calculated 

his figure of the earth in 1830. Everest’s figure 
has been used for the computation of the whole of the Indian 
triangulation with much benefit on the whole, allowing for a few 
slight discrepancies of no consequence. The following remarks of 
Brigadier Sir H. Couchman regarding its use are of interest : — 

‘ The result of using Everest’s spheroid as the reference figiure for com- 
puting the elements of the Indian triangulation is that India occupies on its 
maps slightly more than its proper sham of the earth’s surface. In longitude, 
from Baluchistan to Burma, a distance of some 2,500 miles, this excess is 
about 2,500 feet. This excess will cause no embarrassment until our 
neighbours carry out independent geodetic triangulation and mapping up to' 
our common frontier where each point on the ground will then have two values 
of latitude and longitude, our own and our neighbour’s. Until there is a 
prospect of this, the immense labour of republishing aU Indian maps on a 
corrected graticule is not worth imdertaking. Siam is at present OTm only 
neighbour that has carried out accurate triangulation up to the Indian 
border, but as they have 'so far accepted the Indian values of latitude and 
longitude for their base station, there is no discrepancy in maps.’ 

‘ But whatever spheroid is used it is evident that it cannot absolutely 
represent the geoid. Excesses or deficiencies of matter and of density must 
distort the geoid from any purely mathematical form, and it is to tliis dis- 
tortion, or as they are ususJly called separations, of the geoid from the assumed 
spheroid that considerable attention has been recently devoted in India.’ 

‘ As it is, India has been free from the difficulty experienced by many 
countries which have carried out detached surveys without a rigid framework 
of triangulation. Our difficulties have been relegated to the frontiers whore 
they are clearly of less importance.’ i 

During the period covered by the review, there has been a 
great revival of geodetic activity in India. 
tSsifSdeqSate ^he Geodetic branch of the Survey has accu- 
, mulated a large volume of data oi the values oi 
the force of gravity of pendulum observations and the direction of 
gravity by astronomical means. It is these data and their inter- 
pretation to establish a satisfactory correlation with surface geology 
that have drawm attention to the insufficiencj’’ and weakness of tlie 
isostatic theory as propounded by Hayford. For the surface 
features of India, although a certain degree of compensation does 


^ 1 Progress of Geodesy in India, Presidential Address, National Institute 
of .Sciences of India, Hyderabad, 1937. 
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exist (i.e., underneath the great heights there is a defect of density 
and an excess under the topographic depressions), there are serious 
anomalies between the theoretical and observed values of the direc- 
tion and force of gravity which remain to be accounted for. The 
Gravimetric Survej’^ has now definitely proved a deep-seated belt 
of excess of density underneath the plains — ^the Hidden Hange of 
Burrard, running N.-W. and S.-E. of Jubbulpore from Karachi to 
Orissa. To the north and south of this are belts of defects of density. 
This irregular variation of density is inconsistent with the isostasy, 
which postulates that underlying excesses or defects of gravity 
must be reflected in surface deeps or heights. The brilliant gravity 
measurement work carried out by Col. E. A. Glennie during the 
last few 3 ^ears, from a large number of stations scattered over 
Northern India, has enabled him to explain provisional^ the 
numerous gravity anomalies by assuming a series of upward bulges 
or downward warps or troughs in the sub-crust which may be taken 
to be some 10 to 20 miles below the surface. These crustal warps 
elevate or depress the denser, more basic la 3 ^ers of the sub-crust 
which underlie the lighter more acidic rocks of the surface crust, 
above or below their equilibrium plane. The theory is still in 
a stage of discussion but it promises to explain the residual anomalies 
in the force of gravity that are so commonly observed in India. 

It appears that India as a whole is an area of defective mass. 
As judged by the international formula, gravity in India is in defect 
by an amount corresponding to 600 feet of rock over an area of 
2 million square miles. 

Crustal movement and continental drift. — Geodetic measurements 
can detect changes of position or level which accompany earth- 
quakes or the much vaster secular movements due to continental 
creep.' In India various observations have been repeated after 
an interval of time, but the evidence of crustal movement has 
generally been negative. 

The astronomical longitude of Dehra Dun has been accurately 
determined on three occasions with the following results : — 

1894 . . . . . . 78° 2' 

1926 . . . . . . 78° 2' 56''-25 

1933 . . . . . . 78° 2' 56''*70 

The probable error in each determination is rtO^'S, and there is 
no suggestion of change. 

Several astronomical latitudes have been repeated at different 
times, covering 100 years. The results have 
No e'wdence of ijeen collected, but the changes shown are irre- 
gular and provide no evidence of continental 
drift, on the postulates of Wegener’s h 3 q)othesis, to the north or 
south. On the other hand, they are not adequate to disprove a 
movement of say 50 feet in a century. 
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Eele veiling in Bihar after the 1934 earthquake revealed a- 
sinkage of bench-marks of between 1 and 4 feet over a large area. 
Much of this was probably due to local s inkin g of the structures on 
which they were marked, and it is possible that aU disturbances 
were of a similar purely local character, but there is some -evidence 
of a general lowering of the surface by one or two feet. 

Between 1905 and 1933 during a long series of observations 
from Mussoorie, there was no change of height noticed in four 
Himalayan peaks which are visible from that station. 

Geodetic work in India has a -wide international appeal and 
„ , has aroused much interest and curiosity in 

^ Europe and America for the last forty years. 

Its future progress -vriU be watched with equal 
interest by geologists and geophj’sicists. The preliminary gravity 
survey is now nearly complete, but the results of the computation 
of the numerous data and their bearing on the geological structure 
of the eouhtrj’^ are not hkely to be available for some time. Sc 
far the geodetic data are in the main in conformit}’- -vrith the results 
of geological investigations based on stratigraphic and tectonic 
work, both in Northern India and in the Peninsula. 

Nor is this work devoid of practical uses, Eesults of practical 
value in seismology, location of underground deposits of water, oil, 
minerals and ores, and in the solution of structural problems, viz. 
detection of faults, etc. -will be the outcome of well-co-ordinated 
schemes of geological, geophysical work in selected sites. Col. 
Glennie has already collected data of sub-soil water-levels in 
allu-vial areas and the obstacles to free movement of ground water 
by submerged ridges of rocks, etc., while in the Punjab a gravity 
survey revealed a chain of rock buried under the alluvium running 
north-west from Delhi to the Salt Eange. 


(c) Geography in the Universities. 

Educational geography has made hardly any progress in 
Indian Schools and Universities.. Educationists have been slow 
in realizing the value of geography in liberal education beyond the 
school stage. Only three or four of the Indian Universities have 
so far instituted Chairs in this subject, though there are signs of 
improvement in this direction and of other universities including 
geography among their curricula. 

Besides some smaller school and college associations, there 
are two well-organized Geographical Societies in India which are 
serving a useful purpose in awakening the public mind to a proper 
appreciation of the value of geography — ^the most ancient of all 
sciences. The best known are the Madras Geographical Association, 
IVIadras and the Calcutta Geographical Society, Calcutta. 
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I. iNTBODirCTION. 

It is notoriously difficult to tmte history, particularly recent 
history, and it is- hoped that the following account of the progress 
of agricultural science in India will be judged mercifully; 
Moreover, any treatment of agricultural science means the descrip- 
tion of progress in a number of branches of pure and applied science 

( 133 ) 
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and this has made the work rather more difficult than a similar 
treatment of a single science. On the other hand, there has been 
no lack of material and it is the embarrassment of riches which has 
been more an obstacle than any paucity of facts.^ Inevitably, 
therefore, there will he omissions both in the work described and 
the workers mentioned and it is hoped that all these defects will he 
overlooked and the picture considered as a whole. 

The treatment of agriculture scientifically may reallj’’ he said 
to have begun with the visit of Dr. J. A. Voelcker to India in 
1889-1891. His report, entitled ‘ The Improvement of Indian 
Agriculture ’ published in 1893, is a. valuable source-book of informa- 
tion and a datum line for estimating progress in ideas, in scientific 
discovery and in practice. The report is out of print but a few 
copies are scattered throughout certain libraries in India. 

The occurrence and recurrence of famines in India had been 
the subject of the report of the Famine Commission in 1880. The 
Commission insisted strongly on the revival of the Department of 
Agriculture of the Government of India and on the formation in 
the provinces of Departments of Agriculture. The duties of these 
departments were to be largely connected with the collection of 
experience regarding past famines and of undertaking definite and 
permanent charge of the administration of famine relief. While 
in ordinary times the collection of facts relating to agriculture would 
be their routine duties, in a Government Resolution of December 
8th, 1881, the duties of a Provincial Department of Agriculture were 
briefly defined as agricultural enquiry, agricultmal improvement 
and famine relief. This remained the condition of things till in 
1889 the Secretary of State for India sent out Dr. Voelcker, Consult- 
ing Chemist to the Royal Agricultural Society and as a result of 
his report and under the stimulus of Lord Curzon as Viceroy, the 
central and provincial Agricultural Departments of Lidia in their 
present form came into being. Their aims, objects and personnel 
are described by SI3* in the first number of the Agricultural J oumal 
of India published in 1906. There had previously existed, since 
about 1904, an Inspector-General of Agriculture with a certain 
nucleus staff and a central body of research workers located at 
Pusa. As is described in detail in the various sections of this 
survej', this group of early workers at Pusa consisted of talented 
men who laid well and truly the foundations .of agricultural research 
in India. Development in different provinces in India was some- 
what unequal, but there ivas progress, and in the years 1908-1914 
the Agricultural Departments really got going. 

Then came the Great War and inevitably agricultural research 
was .slowed up. A considerable number of agricultural officers 


1 Mr. X. V. Kanitkar. Cliicf Investigator, Dry Farming Rc.senrch Station, 
Sliolnpur, has greatly helped me by •writing parts of Section V ‘ Agricultural 
Chernistrj’ 
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entered the Army or its attached forces and services in one capacity 
. or another and one of their number Mr. E. B. Woodliouse, Economic 
Botanist to the Government of Bengal, died of womids received in 
action on the 18th December, 1917. In his memory a Woodhouse 
Prize for an essay on an agricultural subject is yearly awarded. 
During the war, the Poona College of Agriculture was, with the 
exception of one block, turned into a War Hospital for the wounded 
from Mesopotamia. The playing field of the College was covered 
with additional temporary buil(Sngs to help in housing the very 
large number (about a thousand) of casualties that this hospital 
contained. The actual work of the College was carried on in the 
block intended for the chemical work only. 

At the end of the war, there was naturally an expansion. 
Recruiting of agricultural officers was re-started and lines of work, 
which had been more or less in abeyance, were taken up again 
with enthusiasm. The period from 1919-1929 was one of con- 
siderable progress. During this period the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture under the Chairmanship of the present Viceroy, the 


Marquess of Linlithgow, visited India and its report, published in 
1928, is another landmark in India’s agricultural development. 
It has proved a most valuable resume of agricultural facts and a 
source of guidauce for development in all directions. The most 
striking result of the recommendations of the said Commission was 
the establishment in 1929 of the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research — a body which has 
tural° Res^’rch ' importance and beneficent influence 

and is now the great organizing and co-ordinating 
influence in agricultural research throughout India. Its composi- 


tion is as follows : — 


(1) A Governing Body presided over ex-officio by the Hon’ble 
Member of the Government of Lidia for Education, Health and 
Lands, and having as members Jtiinisters holding the agricultural 
portfolios in the Provinces, certain Revenue Members, Diwans of 
States, a representative of the Council of State, two representatives 
of the Legislative Assembly, a representative of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of Inffia, a representative of the Federation 
of Lidian Chambers of Commerce and Industry, two representa- 
tives of the Advisor^’’ Board and Diwan Bahadur Sir T. 
Vijayaraghavacharya (a total of 29). 

(2) An Advisory Board composed mainlj’- of Directors of Agricul- 
ture, Directors of Veterinarj’ Services and technical experts in 
various subjects plus certain University representatives and officers 
of allied departments and certain non-official members (total 63) ; 
and 


(3) Standing Committees and Suh-Committees for various 
sxihjects. 

The Imperial Council of Agricultural Researcli is a Department 
of the Government of India, the Hon’ble Member for Education, 
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Indian Central 
Cotton Com- 
mittee 

year in Bombay. 


Health and Lands being its head. It has a Vice-Chairman, an 
Agricultural Expert, an Animal Husbandry Expert, an Agricultural . 
Marketing Adviser, a Secretary and an ofB.ee staff. Its headquarters 
are at New Delhi from mid-October till mid-April and Simla 
for the rest of the year. 

So far as cotton is concerned a great stimulus was given to 
research when the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee was formed in 1921 . This Committee, 
which is financed by a cess of two annas a bale 
on all cotton produced in India, meets twice a 
It has numerous sub-committees of which the 
strongest is the Agricultural Research Sub-Committee which deals 
with all schemes put up for financing bj’" the main Committee, 
wliile the Local and Einance Sub-Committees meet often and carry 
on business between the six-monthly meetings of the main Com- 
mittee. It has also various other special sub-committees, of which 
the Technological Sub-Committee deals with that side of cotton 
research and the Technological Institute’s work. Some of the 
work done under the aegis of the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
is mentioned later. Up to date the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee has spent over Rs.74,00,000 on research and Bs. 9,33,009 
on seed distribution. 

The recently formed Indian Central Jute Committee is playing 
a similar part in the financing and guidance of 
research and we have also in India the Indian 
Lac Cess Committee and the Indian Coffee Cess 
Committee both of which give money for research 
purposes. There are certain other funds such as 
the Sassoon David Trust Fund in Bombay from which money is 
available for agricultural research. The research work of the 
Indian Tea Association at Tocklai in Assam is outstanding and 
has grown from small beginnings under Mann in the early years of 
this century to its present highly developed condition under 
Carpenter. 

The Imperial Council of Agricultimal Research has endeavomed 
to arrange for the collaboration of the Indian Universities in branches 
of work connected with agricultural science in which thej’" have 
special equipment or specially tra-ined workers and to give subsidies 
for such work. Between the Agricultural Department and the 
Irrigation Department, the Forest Department and the Medical 
Department there is healthy liaison and collaboration on manj' 
border-line problems. 

Returning again to the landmarks of the past twenty-five years, 
another of these was the earthquake which 
scverelv damaged the Pusa Research Institute 
tute " in Januant’-, 1934. It was decided by the 

Government of India to rebuild the Institute on 
another site and the result is the new Institute of Agricultural 


Indian Central 
Jute, Indian Lac 
and Coffee Cess 
Committees, etc. 
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Rcseardi built five mile? from New Delhi. This has been flescribed 
bj’ the present writer in ‘ No/wre ’ (Vol. 139, No. 3515, 13th 
March, 1037) and was opened by His Excellency the Viceroy on 
7th November, 1930. Last and greatest event of all is the new 
eonslitulion for India, which i.s now functioning in the various 
Provinces. 

It has been an eventful twenty-five year.? 1 
II. Pl.v>'t-bbeedixg. 

The establishment of the new Agricultural Departments in 
India took place only a year or two after the epoch-making re- 
discovery of blenders work on the inheritance of j)lant charactens. 
The recently recruited Economic Botanists had all received .some 
training in the new science and were keen to api)ly it to the practical 
problems of plant breeding in India. At the same time they were 
anxious to keep in touch with the rapid developments which j)lant 
genetics was tmdergoing in Britain, America and the Continent of 
Eurojie, and hence there has been throughout the whole twenty-five 
years a most salutary influence of pure genetics on i)ractical iilant- 
breeding and of jtractical plant-breeding on pure genetics. 

It is not to bo thought that there had been no elTective plant- 
breeding previous to this period. There have always been in the 
Agricultural Departments men M-ith a flair for plant selection and 
an eye for spotting •\rinncrs. Some of the e-xi.sting and still famous 
commercial varieties of Indian crops were produced in the very 
early flaj^s. One of these, for example, is the cotton 1027 A.L.P. — 
the longest-stapled indigenous Indian cotton strain, which covers 
about 3 lakhs of acres in the Gujarat Division of the Bombay 
Presidency and its associated States. The original cross from which 
1027 A.L.F. was later selected was made by G. A. Gammie about 
1900. 


{a) Colton. 

Cotton has perhaps more than any other crop benefited from 
the work of the plant-breeders and there is no important cotton - 
growing province in India which has not, as the result of this work, 
several important improved commercial varieties which have 
greatly benefited the cultivator, the broker, the shipper and the 
manufacturer. 

In the Punjab, there has been the striking work of D. Mine 

Puniab selection of improved strains in the 

^ American Cotton crop, for the Punjab is one of 

the places where American cottons have found a footing and are 
important. The first variety was called 4 P. Later (about 1916-17) 
285 P was also spread, while later still 289 P became and remains 
an important trade cotton. Among early Punjab-American strains. 
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bred by Trought, 43 F turned out well and is now given out for 
general cultivation. In Asiatic cottons a success has been recently 
scored by Mohammad Afzal with Jubilee Cotton (so called because 
released in 1935) which is a cross between the Chinese cotton ‘ Million 
Dollar ’ and Gossypium Mollisoni. Work is also in progress for the 
breeding of a variety resistant to Jassids and for this purpose a 
cross between Tanguis cotton and the variety known as U 4 is being 
studied. 

In the United Provinces, the work was begun by H. M. Leake 
. and in 1916-17 the hybrid K 22 showed prospects 

*^^inces being suitable for extended cultivation. 

Among the Deshi varieties, Aligarh white- 
flowered was popular. By 1919-20 a pure race C 49 isolated 
from Cawnpore- American was yielding well, K 22 was still to the 
fore and 5 NI, a selection from Bundelkhand cottons was giving 
good yields. By 1926-27 a new type C 402 was showing pro- 
mise and a short-stapled cotton A 19 was distributed. In 1933, 
C 520 had also been added and C 402, C 520 and A 19 had 
become the cottons distributed by the Department. Quite recently 
an exhaustive survey of the cotton grown in B-ohilkhand and 
Bundelkhand has been undertaken with finance provided by the 
Indian Central Cotton Committee, and a wide- range of interesting 
material secured, as the basis of future selection. . 

In Madras, the cultivation of Cambodia cotton was started 

Madras Coimbatore in 1905. The inferior cotton 

* Pulichai ’ was a menace 20 years ago and was 
only got the better of by drastic legislation, -within the last 5 years. 
In cottons other than Cambodia selection produced Nandyal 14 and 
Hagari 25. Co 1 (pre-viously Cambodia 295) proved to be of excep- 
tionally high spinning value and Nandyal 14 remains an excellent 
•cotton. Other Hagari cottons, such as H 25 and H 62 replaced 
Hagari 25. Karunganni 546 is a recent success in that kind of 
cotton. 

. In Bombay, there are four main cotton areas. In the south 
. a succession of plant breeders have succeeded in 

°”sind producing a very successful strain called Gadag I 

of the so-called Dharwar-American cotton G. 


Bombay and 
Sind 


Jiirsutuin (a legacy from attempts made about 1840 to introduce 
American cotton) and also a strain of the Indian cotton variety 
called ‘ Kumpta ’ (G. Jierbaceum). This strain is called ‘ Jajnvant 
which means ‘ Victorious ’ and signifies that it defeated wilt (due to 
the soil fungus Fusarium vas-infedum). This was done by Kottur, 
who crossed his previous selection (Dharwar I) and another (Dharwar 
II) (in 1922), the latter cotton carrying the resistance. ‘ Jaywant ' 
was fixed by 1926 and had spread over 2,00,000 acres by 1931. 
In the Khandesh area the local very mixed Khandesli mixture 
(mainly G. ncglechtm) was replaced first by a roseum selection, later 
by ' Banilla ’ (Bani x Comilla), a cross between G. indicum and G. 
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cermnim and is likely to be in its turn succeeded by a ver}^ successful 
venm selection (produced by Prayag), and (now called ‘ Jarila ’) 
which has a f " staple. In South Gujarat the already mentioned 1027 
is the dominant cotton and in North Gujarat which has rather severe 
climatic conditions special studies are now being made of close-bblled 
cottons suitable for that area. In Sind (now an independent prov- 
ince, but for long a part of the Bombay Pre.sidency) a very successful 
American selection, Sind Sudhar, has been evolved, while an Asiatic 


selected strain 21W^ surpasses in gross jdeld every other type tried. 
Cotton breeding in the Central Provinces was first largely 
directed to the development of rosetim strains, 
ProvincL recent 3 'ears has been more and more 

concentrated on the verum sub-varietj’’, from 


which Youngman produced Verum 262, and in recent years Mahta 
has evolved a Late Verum, a V 434 and also a V 438 suitable for 


•lighter soils. 

Under Hutchinson’s guidance and stimulus much work has 
recentty been done at the Indore Institute of 
esearc Plant Industi^'^ on the genie anal 5 'sis of Indian 

cottons, and on the relationships in time and space of Indian cottons 
to the other cotton species of the world. This is linked up with the 
cytological work of Skovsted in Trinidad. At Indore also there 
has been a considerable development of plant-breeding technique, 
particularly in devising methods for getting statistical significance 
from early stages of selections and crosses. 

The establishment by the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
of a Technological Laboratory in Bombay has been of the greatest 
advantage to plant-breeders as it has enabled them to get an early 
estimate of the spinning qualities of their newly evolved strains, so 
that these strains, however apparently satisfactory from the point 
of view of staple, ginning percentage, and yield, can be discarded 
if they do not show up well in the actual production of yam. 

Very important advances have been made in the production 
of cotton races immune or highly resistant to wilt disease, due- to 
the fungus Fusarium vas-infectum. This is definitely a case where 
theory and practice have gone hand in hand to the dual goal of a 
completely immune cotton and a better understanding of the 
nature and method of the inheritance of wilt resistance. This subject 
was a special theme of discussion at the first meeting of Scientific 
Besearch Workers on Cotton in India held in Bombay in March, 
1937, and the results of their discussions are crystallized in the 
following statement which was passed unanimously at that meetipg : 

‘ This Conference agrees that the breeding of strains immune 
to wilt under optimum conditions, is the ideal to aim at. For 
agricultural distribution resistance .of the order of 96% • under 
heavily infected field conditions is satisfactory, provided that the 
strain has been tested and shown to be practically homozygous for 
that degree of resistance to \^t. 
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The Conference recommends that : — 

(1) tests for homozygosity should be applied before a resistant 

strain is released for distribution, 

(2) the Pathologist should also conduct tests for homo- 

zygosity and need only select iu material shomi to 
be heterozj'^gous, and 

(3) the conditions under which field tests are being carried 

out should be described and standardised as far as is 
practicable.’* 


(6) Wheat. 

Another crop on which a great deal of work has been done is 
wheat. The early work on this subject was done by Sir Albert 
Howard and the late IMfs. Gabrielle Howard. These two workers, 
had in a very high degree the ability to select in the field plants 
that afterwards proved exceedingly useful and the range of Pusa 
wheats so evolved is a long one. Most of them have been fully 
described in the Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture (Botanical 
Series), and several of them have spread outside India and have 
been found useful, particularly in Australia. The best known and 
most widely spread varieties in India are Pusa 4, Pusa 12 
and Pusa 52. Of wheat strains produced in recent 5 ’’ears Pusa 111 
has been pronounced equal in quality to the best Canadian wheat 
and Pusa 114 has proved successful on the Lloyd Barrage lands in 
Sind on account of its disease resistance and quality. In Sind itself 
the local plant breeders have produced HSW HI and CPh 47 
both very suitable for that province. In recent j^ears crosses 
between Federation and Pusa 4 and Federation and Pusa 52 have 
been promising. Wlieat breeding was also carried on vigorously 
in the Punjab (India’s premier wheat growing province) by D. jVIilne 
and his successors with the result that the Punjab has now a range 
of characteristic and useful wheat varieties produced in that 
province. Some of the early successes were Pimjab 11 and selection 
8A, the latter still a very widely growm wheat. Recent research 
has now enabled the Punjab Agricultural Department to offer Cross 
518, a high-yielding wheat for rich land and good water supply 
and Type 9D for poor land, poor irrigation and late sowing. Cross 
591 is another recent success. It has an attractive grain and makes 
excellent ‘ Chapatis ’. 

In Bombay, wheat breeding work started rather later and has 
been concerned mainly with the durum wheats. The w’orkers were 
Clubber, Bhide and Kadam. This work was first done at Poona, 
but later shifted to Niphad in the centre of the Nasik-IGiandosh 
wiicat area. Strains 102. 168 and 224 liave been successes. 
Hybrids betAveen the local Bansi AA'heat and Ivliapli (Triticum 
diococum), now called the ' Bansipalli ’ AA'heats, haA'e given good 
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yields along -with considerable rnst resistance. Of these the best 
known is 808, an early maturing strain. 

In the Central Provinces plant breeders have produced the 
^ Sherbati ’ wheat strains A 113 and A 115, and the latter has also 


been crossed with Australian and Palestine wheats giving some 
fairly rust-resistant strains suitable for the north of the province. . 
As in all countries where wheat exists, the problem of wheat 


Wheat Rust 


rust due to various species of the fungus Pwxinia 
is always present and jBrom time to time acute. 


India is fortunate in possessing one very highly resistant wheat 


species, viz., Triticum diococcum, known in Indian languages as 
' khapli and this has been usted as a parent in many of the crosses 


that have been made to introduce rust-resistance into Indian 


wheats. The problem of rust-resistance is, however, a very complex 
■one, since not only are we dealing with three different species of rust 
(P. graminis, P. glurmrum, and P. triticvm) but it has been shown 
thjbt in each of these there are physiologic races which resemble one 
another in external characters but differ in the wheat varieties or 


strains which they will attack. In America, the work of Stakman 
and others has shown that there are over 150 physiologic races there 
of the black rust Puccinia graminis. In India so far only 6 have 
been identified with certainty but even these present a Wy con- 
siderable problem. The Imperial Council of Agricultural Eesearch 
has for the last eight years been subsidizing a comprehensive research 
on the question of rust distribution and rust-resistance in India. 
This has been in the hands of K. C. Mehta, Professor of Botany, 
University of Agra and his staff and the results up to date have been 
instructive. The main conclusion is that the persistence of rust from 
year to year is not due to the barberry but to the oversummering 
of the disease on volunteer and early-sown wheat in hill areas 
throughout India. Certain infection foci have been located and 
their responsibility for outbreaks in the plains traced by means 
of wind charts, '^eat breeding, with the special aim of producing 
rust-resistant varieties, particularly for the hills, is in the hands of 
B. P. Pal of the Imperial Agricultural Research Institute. 


(c) Bice. 

Probably the most important food crop throughout the greater 
part of India is rice, and it is natural that the attention of the 
Economic Botanists in the rice-growing provinces should have been 
early devoted to this important cereal. Hector in Bengal, Parnell in 
Ma^as, Bhide in Bombay and many others laid the foundation 
of the production of important and useful varieties and also 
contributed largelj* to our knowledge of rice genetics. Inherit- 
ance of colour, of awn peculiarities, of habit and of various other 
characters have been thoroughly studied and these results linked 
up with what has been done in various other rice-growing countries 
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such as Japan, the United States of America and the Philippines 
have produced a great body of knowledge of both theoretical and 
practical importance. At the present moment rice research is 
being carried on with more vigour than ever largely due to the fact 
that the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research is subsidizing 
a.chain of rice research stations throughout India. These are located 
at Bankura, Suri and Chinsura in Bengal, Berhampore in Orissa, 
Sabour, Gaya, Kanke and Cuttack in Bihar, Hagina in the United 
Provinces, Raipur in the Central Provinces and Habiganj in Assam. 

The number of rice varieties cultivated in India is legion, and 
out of these there have been produced by selection and hybridiza- 
tion many more. Systems of classification of rice varieties have at 
various times been attempted. The question, however, is now in 
process of solution bj'- a more scientific method, largely due to the 
suggestions of Hutchinson (who left India for Trinidad in 1937). 
What is now being attempted is not a taxonomic classification in 
the old style but a study of variability in the species and the drawing 
up of a schedule for description with appropriate colour charts. A 
special sub-committee of the Imperial Coimcil of Agricultural 
Research has been dealing with this question in rice and another 
in cotton. 

In the United Provinces success has recently been attained 
by R. L. Sethi in evolving a rice strain immune to the attack of 
the rice fly {Leptocorisa varicornis) by breeding into a good-quality 
rice the morphological character of a ‘ flag ’ (sheatluhg leaf) winch 
continues to enclose the earhead during its existence. In Bombay 
the earliest success was a variety known as Kolamba 42 suitable 
for the central rice-growing areas. For the southern^ districts 
various other rices have been evolved. In Bengal various improved 
strains were an early result of the Department’s activities and also 
in Madras. In the latter place the application of X-rays has recently 
given some remarkable mutants and cytqlogical studies are being 
combined with a breeding programme. 

Wild rice has always been a problem, as it hybridizes easily 
with cultivated rice and transmits to the progeny its evil habit of 
ear-shattering and dropping its seeds in the mud. Attempts to 
deal with this by breeding have been carried out in many provinces. 
The Central Provinces has done it by breeding colour into its selected 
rices for districts where wild rice is a pest, so that the wild (non- 
coloured) rice can be rogued out in the seedling stage. 

To criticise programmes, to study results and to help in deciding 
policy, there is a Standing Rice Committee of the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research which has had a great and beneficial 
influence not only in co-ordinating research work but also in making 
.sure that research work takes account of the needs of the cultivator 
and the trade. 

In Burma, now politically separated but until last year a part 
of India, the work on rice has also been carried on bj- a succession 
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of able botanists (the most recent being Grant) and in Burma atten- 
tion has been directed, amongst other things, to the production of 
varieties suitable for the English market and able to compete ■nith 
the Spanish tj'pes wliicli are popular there. This problem lias been 
solved through hybridization, the well-known American variety 
Blue Rose ha\'ing proved a useful parent. 

(d) Millets. 

Of groat importance to India as food for both man and beast 
are the millets, of which the grain is used for human food and the 
straw is the main sustenance of cattle. TJie most important millet 
is that which is knomi over the greater part of India as joioar and in 
jVIadras as cholam [Sorglmm vidgare). There e.\'ist an enormous 
number of well-marked races of sorghum and, within some of these, 
straightfonvard selection has given excellent results so that in 
various pro\inees varieties with a departmental name are now' dis- 
tributed as part of the provincial programme. Such are Budh 
Perio 53 in the Surat District of the Bombay Presidency, EBI 
and 123A in the Central Provinces and J 8 in the Punjab. There 
is a Millet Specialist in Sladras whose studies in the inheritance of 
various characters in sorghum hai'c been a feature of various 
scientific journals in the past five years, and wdiose plant breeding 
work is shoivn b}’’ the distribution of many improved strains, e.g., 
all the AS strains. In the Punjab a Fodder Specialist looks after 
jowar as a fodder plant along >vith other species. 

. Another important millet is bajri or bajra {Pennisetum typJioi- 
deum) sometimes referred to as the ‘ pearl millet ’ outside India — a 
crop adapted to poor soils and low rainfall and giving a nutritious 
grain and a useful straw. This crop is very markedlj'’ cross- 
fertilized due to the fact that the stigmas emerge before the anthers 
and hence it offers a rather difficult problem to the breeder. The 
evolution of new varieties has been undertaken in Bombay and 
Madras. Itagi (Eleusine coraewna) is one of those poor millets not 
far removed from the wdld grasses and grovm mainly on poor hill 
lands in heavy rainfall areas. In Mysore, Madras and Bombay its 
breeding has been carried on, and also studies made in its genetics > 

(e) Oilseeds. 

Various oilseeds have received a fair amount of attention from- 
plant-breeders. Groundnut is not indigenous to India. It was 
introduced years ago but spread with great rapidity. The total 
area under groundnut in India now amounts to 7,211,000 acres, 
Madras having by far the greatest area, viz. : 3,427,000 acres, 
Bombay (including Indian States) coming next with 1,752,000' 
acres. Various types of groundnuts have been from time to time 
introduced but a systematic attempt to improve groundnut by 
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T)reediiig is of comparatively recent date and has been finally con* 
centrated in a scheme of groundnut improvement financed by the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research and located in Madras. 
In Madras the improved variety AH 25 was distributed for the first 
time in 1935. It is drought-resistant and yields 15 to 20% more 
than the local spreading varieties. Interspecific hybridization has 
been carried out between Arachis Jiypogea (the commonly cultivated 
groirndnut) and A. NamhyquarcB and A. Eosteriro, two Brazih'an 
wild species. 

Another important oilseed in India is castor. Work on the 
selection of castor was undertaken in Bombay by Bums and Masur 
about 1922. Stating from a range of varieties, which were known 
to be commercially suitable as regards size and colour of seed, an 
attempt was made to select varieties for yield and for oil-content. 
This has resulted in the evolution of one or two definitely improved 
types. Recently, however, this type of work has been put on a 
firmer basis by a grant from the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research and is now located in the main castor-producing area of 
India, viz., Hyderabad State. There is an Oil-seeds Specialist in 
Madras who also deals with this crop and has evolved high-yielding 
lines and done a botanical classification of castor. 

In the Punjab, there are several species of Brassica all of which 
are important as oil-seeds and also in the rotation programme of 
Punjab agriculture. These are Eai {Brassica juncea) Sarson [B. 
campestris var. Sarson) Toria {B. Napus var. dichotoma). They 
offer an extremely difficult set of problems. It is quite probable 
that some of these species are not valid and it is necessary to 
determine the real genetic groups, and, thereafter, intra-varietal , 
variability. The matter is complicated by wide-spread self-sterility, 
though the Punjab plant breeders have been able to produce one 
or two self-fertile races. 

(/) Sugarcane. 

No discussion on plant-breeding in India would be complete 
without a reference to what is perhaps the most spectacular work 
of all, viz., the production of new sugarcane varieties centred at 
the Sugarcane Breeding Station at Coimbatore. This station was 
started by Barber in 1912 and has been carried on since his 
departure from India by T. S. Venkatraman, Imperial Sugarcane 
Expert. Prom this station there has issued a continuous stream 
of new varieties of so-called ‘ Co ’(=Coimbatore) varieties which 
are now widely known throughout all countries where sugarcane is 
grown. There is now, we may say with truth, a Co cane suitable 
for every situation in India where sugarcane -mil grow. Tin's work 
has not only produced these important practical results but has 
been a mine of scientific discovery. There was in the first instance, 
the finding out of how sugarcane could be crossed and hybrid 
seedlings produced. In the course of such crossing certain wild 
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species of cane have been used as parents in order to bring in 
toughness of constitution and resistance to disease. The study of 
these wild- species has revealed among them an astonisliing range 
of forms. Not onl}* has sugarcane been crossed Arith its Avild 
relatiA’es but it has also been crossed Avith sorglium and in the 
past year AA'ith bamboo ! The sugarcane-sorghum hybrids have 
given a series of types AA’ith their own peculiar characteristics. 
What Avill come out of the sugarcane-bamboo cross still remains to 
be seen. Associated AA’ith this Avork is an intensiA’e stud}’- of tlie 
cytology of sugarcane .species and hybrids and of the sugarcane- 
sorghum and sugarcane-bamboo hj’-brids, and these studies have 
given important indications as to the eA’olution of man}’- forms. 


(g) Miscellaneous. 


It is impossible to deal fully all the A’arious crops which have 
- been handled b}’^ the breeders, but tAA’o maj’- be 

^ ^ mentioned in conclusion as these have offered a 

considerable amount of interesting scientific data. The first of 
these is the ' chill}’ \ Capsicum frufescens, in which species the inherit- 
ance of characters was specially studied by the late F. J. F. Shaw 
and by Er. B. Deshpande at Pusa. Some of the interesting results 
obtained from this AVork are : (1) that the purple colour of the 
plant is due to tAVO factors one of Avhich is a basal character and the 
other an intensifier ; (2) that the pendent condition of the fruit is 
dominant to the erect, and that in a plant heterozygous for this 
character variations in fruit position may occur on the same plant ; 
(3) that the length of fi:uit is probably inherited on a trihybrid basis 
and thickness of fruit on a mono -hybrid basis, and (4) the Fi shows 
heterosis in several characters. 

The other scientifically interesting crop is Sann hemp {Grotalaria 
TT juncea), the breeding of which had to be taken 

Sann Hemp Bombay by B. N. Uppal in order to get a 

variety resistant to wilt which was beginning to be a serious pest 
in the canal districts of the Deccan. Since Sann hemp is the 
■ma,in green -manuring crop for sugarcane in the Deccan, such a 
disease constituted a real menace to cultivation. This crop offers 
peculiar difficulties in obtaining self-fertilized seed. In nature it is 
normally cross-fertilized by very large solitary bees and a special 
technique had to be invented in order to obtain self-fertilized seed. 

The early work on potatoes of the Agricultural Departments 
was devoted mainly to ffisease problems, inelud- 

Fotatoes storage rots. Breeding started when the 

Imperial Council of Agricultural Research in 1933 and 1936 financed 
schemes for Madras and Northern India respectively. A valuable 
collection of S. American species of Solanum has been built up AAdth 
the aid of the Imperial Bureau of Plant Genetics and research 
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workers in the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. and these species wll be 
used as source of new genes for the improvement of the Indian 
crop. 

Looking back over the twenty-five years, one can recognize : 
(1) an early period of rapid successes due to the wealth of unselected 
material available to plant-breeders ; (2) along with this the first 
gropings towards the interpretation of inheritance phenomena bj' 
applying the Icnowledge then available concerning genetics ; (3) 
a period when marked improvement particularlj’- in yield was 
difficult to get and when knowledge of genetics was growing ; and 
(4) a second period of rapid progress due to the greater applicability 
of modern genetical knowledge and bolder conceptions of what 
could be obtained by bringing in new genes from distantly related 
and often wild species. 

III. Plant Diseases due to Fungi. 

M 5 '’cology as a separate science was fairl}!^ well established in 
Europe twenty-five years ago and there was at least a very con- 
siderable foundation of knowledge and technique for starting 
m 3 ’-cological work in India. For a long’ time, however, eifective 
m 3 ’’cological investigation was more or less confined to the Pusa 
Research Institute and it was onlj'^ a good deal later that the 
provinces provided themselves with separate mycologists. In the 
earty days, the Economic Botanist in each province was responsible 
for practicall}* everytlung connected with crop plants outside their 
purel}’’ agricultural aspect. The writer of this note, for example, 
in his earty service, dealt not onlj*- with economic botanj’' in its 
narrower sense hut also- with plant-breeding, horticulture and 
mycology, in addition to being Professor of Botanj’’ at the 
College of Agriculture, Poona. Im the same Department (Bombay 
Department of Agriculture) in addition to the Economic Botanist,, 
there are now a Horticulturist, a Plant Pathologist and a Crop 
Botanist, numerous cotton breeders and one or two other special 
plant-breeding appointments .such as a tobacco breeder. The first 
prorince to have a mycologist of its own was hladras where hIcEae 
began separate mj'cological work in 1909-10. 

At the Central Institute at Pusa E, J. Butler was appointed 
as Imperial Mj'cologist and he laid most truly the foundations of 
mj’’cological research in India. He made a very complete collec- 
tion of fungi from the whole of India, identified these and made 
readily accessible information regarding them. He produced an 
important work ‘ Fungi and Disease in India ’ which lias been 
and is a standard work on this subject. "With unerring oye lie 
picked out the Avilt diseases of certain crops such as cotton, 
indigo, pigeon-pea and gram for special studj’ and the work 
which ho began on these lias been carried to practical succe.ss 
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and great use by succeeding workers. The sugarcane Red Rot 
disease due to Golletotrichum falcatum received his early attention. 
This work was also followed up bj’’ others and the nature of its 
transmission through diseased setts and its consequent control by 
rejecting these has become so established that it has now ceased to 
be a really tlmeatening disease of sugarcane in India. Another 
important disease to which he gave a great deal of attention in the 
early days was the coconut palm disease in the Godavari Delta. 
This work was later taken over and carried to a successful conclusion 
by McRae. The causal fungus was Phytophthora palmivora. It 
attacked most severel}’" the palm 3 Ta palm (Borassus flabelUformis) 
the coconut {Cocos nucifera) less and the areca palm (Areca catechu) 
least, while the ^vild date palm {Phoenix sylvestris) was immune. 
The disease took the form of a budrot and according to 
McRae was spread by tappers and by the rhinoceros beetle {Orycte 
rhinoceros). Control measures consisted in cutting off and burning 
the tops of diseased palms and the application of Bordeaux mixture 
to the leaf sheaths -vvithin a 26-yard radius of a diseased palm. A 
campaign on these lines was decidedlj’- successful. 

Twenty-five years ago, the first investigation of Tea Blights 
was done by Butler and McRae. In Mysore L. C. Coleman had 
already begun his important work on the diseases of the areca 
palm and published it as Bulletin Ho. 2 of the Mj’^sore M^’^cological 
Series. Koleroga is due to the fungus Phytophthora omnivora and 
its life-history and treatment were worked out bj'^ Coleman and the 
treatment applied %vith success in Mysore and also in the neighbour- 
ing, parts of the Madras and Bombaj'- Presidencies. Koleroga is 
stUl with us and is not j’^et completely under control in some areas 
but this is more to deficiencies in propaganda, personnel and 
material than to lack of Imowledge as to how to deal with the pest. 
At the same time there are certain gaps m our knowledge and these 
are now being filled bj* a speciallj’’ financed research applied to this 
end under the control of the Plant Pathologist to the Government of 
Bombay’- (B. N. Uppal). Butler, in the course of his work in 1911- 
12 made a most important discovery that jmddy affected bj’’ the 
disease called Ufra had alwaj'^s present in it an eelworm {Tylenchus 
angustus) and in later j^ears he established that this eelworm was 
the real cause of the disease and devised methods for its treatment. 
The eelworm is amazingl}' resistant, being able to live at least 8 
months if fullj’’ dried and 2 months if fullj'- immersed in M'ater. 

Groundnut in its earlj* .years used to suffer a great deal from 
the so-called Tikka disease due to Cercospora species. This caused 
a groat decline in the crop between 1894 and 1902 but b}* 1911-12 
the disease had practicaUy disappeared in Bombay due to the 
introduction of new varieties. Another soil fungus, JRhizocionia, 
received attention from Shaw and the work on it was published as 
Botanical Memoir, Vol. 7, Ho. 4, 1914-15. The powdery and 
dounv mildews of the grape vine received special attention in the 
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Bombay Presidency from Bums. The use of Bordeaux mixture 
with soap then sta,rted by him, rapidly became a standard pro- 
cedure in the Nasik grape gardens until partially superseded by 
sulphur dusting due to Uppal’s work in recent 3’'ears. 

. 1915-16 there were only five mycologists working 

in India, two of whom were located at Pusa, one under the Indian 
lea Association, one at Mysore and one in Madras. At that time 
the Second Mycologist in Pusa was the late P. J, P. Shaw who 

of the early work on Bhizoctonia. In 
T * (now retired) then Assistant Mycologist of 

the Bombay Department completed a detailed study of the smuts 
ot Jowar (sorghum) in Bombay. These smuts are SpJmcelotheca 
soigm, S. cruetvta, Ustilago reUiana (Sorosporium reilianum) and 
J. olyposponum fiUferum. He started the copper sulphate treat- 
ment of seed which held the field until the more recently developed 
cheaper and less troublesome method of rubbing the seed in powdered 
sulphur replaced it. All the sorghum smuts are not amenable 
to tins treatment but fortunately the two that are widely spread and 
serious (due to Sphacelotheca sorghi and S. crtienta) are complete^ 
mastered by the sulphur treatment. 

A disease of rubber known as the Black Thread disease was 
stumed by Shaw, D.^stu^ and McRae. The causal organism was 
finally determined as Phytophthora meadii, n.sp. by McRae (1917). 
As remedial measures Dastur recommended thinning out tliickly 
planted trees, removal of diseased fruits and cessation of tapping 
oi diseased trees. In Travancore, McRae and Sundaraman found 
t^t rot of the renewing bark could be checked by smearing the 
affected parts with a mixture of tar and tallow. Potato diseases 
^articulariy storage rots) came in for a good deal of attention in 
Bombay from Ajrekar and Kulkami during the war when the 
normal supplies of Italian seed potatoes were stopped. The most 
common rot-fim^ were two species of Fusarium, Sderotmm rolfsii, 
and another species of Sclerotium. 

Other mycological investigations at Pusa were the various 
mseases of apple trees in Kumaon, a sclerotial fungus attacking the 
Rangoon bean, the mildew {Erysiphe Polygoni) attacking the opium 
P0PP3’' hi Central India, wilt disease in raliar {Cajaniis indicus) and 
root-rot of the sal tree {Shorea robiista). Up to 1918-19 Madras 
still continued to be the only province with a mjmologist. The 
proposals for appointments in the United Provinces, Central 
Provmces and Bombay were then under consideration. A sectional 
meting of m3'cological workers in Lidia held at Pusa in February, 
iJiJ called attention to the neglect of mycological science in Indian 
universities and emphasized the importance of the subject in India. 
Un the recommendation of the same meeting, the Government of 
ntiia agreed ^ participate in the Scheme for the establishment of 
an mpenal Bureau of Mj'cology in England and to contribute 
a sum towards its upkeep. 
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A rice disease knowni as Blast caused by Piricvlariu on/zen was 
studied by llcRac and an account published in the AgriatUural 
Journal of India, Vol. 14, Part 1, 1910, A disease of jute known 
as Blaek Band duo to Diplodia Corchori Syd. engaged the attention 
of Shaw, Second Imperial lilycologist. In 1010-20 the study of 
species allied to Hdminihosjmrium was taken up at Pnsa. These 
are found commonly attacking maize, jowar, bajra, rice, wheat 
and oats, barley and .sugarcane. This is one of the fungi in which 
it was found there ivas no specialization ns regards hosts. Smut 
on ragi {Ekusine coracana) called for serious notice in ^lysore for 
the finst time in 1021-22. In that year also the first direct and 
conclusive evidence was obtained that the spike disease of the 
Sandalwood tree is carried from tree to tree through root comicctions. 

In 1923-24, work on the identity on the fungus causing stem 
rot in jute was brought to a conclu.sion. The fungus which had 
been identified in Japan as MacropJioma corchori npjjoars to be 
identical with that which has been worked within this country as 
Bhizocionia solani. The incidence of this disease has been found 
to bo largoh' dependent on the amount of j)otash available in the 
soil. 

The virus disease of sugarcane knomi as mosaic di*ow attention 
about 192o-2G and tliis work has been continued and increased. 
Special research on sugarcane diseases is now financed by the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research and a great proportion 
of this work is done on the mosaic disease. Virus diseases generally 
are also the subject of a subsidj’^ by the Imjjcrial Council of Agricul- 
tural Research and this work is in charge of B. N. Uppal, Plant 
Pathologist to the Government of Bombay. 

The very important and highlj' cultivated pan — betel vino — 
{Piper belle) is subject to various fimgus diseases which have been 
investigated in Bombay, the Central Provinces, Bengal and Burma. 
The plants wilt and die duo to one or more soil fungi and of those 
Phytophthora paraailica is one. Good drainage is the first essential 
for overcoming this disease and in Bassoin (Bombay Presidency) 
the treatment of the roots with Bordeaux mixture was successful. 

The very important rust disease of wheat has always received 
attention both at the Centre and in the Provinces. Bulletin No. 1 
of the Imperial Department of Agriculture by Butler was entitled 
‘ The Indian Wheat Rust Problem ’ and in 1906 Butler and Hayman 
published a much fuller account in a memoir. The follonung year 
Butler published an interesting paper. Observations on the suscep- 
tibility or resistance of wheat have always been carried out at Pusa 
and tWe was some early work in Bombay by Burns on the method 
of carryover of rust from one year to another by the so-called 
volunteer wheat, i.e., stray plants growing in the off-season. The 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research has since 1930 financed 
an important work under K. C. Mehta on the study of wheat rust 
and its dissemination (see also Plant Breeding, Section II). 
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In 1929-30 a new Bunt of wheat (Tilletia indica) was discovered 
by Mitra in the Punjab. A simplified hot water treatment for the 
control of loose smut was successful in the Punjab in preventing 
tliis disease. A later development of this treatment received the 
Sir Ganga-Ram-Majmard Prize of Rs.3,000 in 1937. This method 
is the invention of Professor Jai Chand Luthra of the Lyallpnr 
Agricultural College, 

The disease or group of diseases of cotton known as root- 
rots have been recentty under study in researches financed by the 
Indian Central Cotton Committee. In Gujerat, Likhite’s results 
indicate that the affected cotton roots contain the organisms 
Macrophomhia phaseoli, Nema^ and some Fnsaria. In the Punjab, 
on the other hand, Vasudeva’s work indicates that the rot there is 
due to Rliizoctoiiia bataticola and B. solani acting together, their 
activity increasing in proportion to the amount of irrigation, while 
they are harmless to the cotton crop grown under rainfed conditions. 

In Bombay a curious disease of cotton to which has provisionally 
been given the name of Small Leaf disease by which the whole or 
part of the plant is stunted, the leaves are reduced and sterility 
ensues, Avas examined. There was some evidence that the disease 
was due to a virus but research was discontinued as it did not 
appear to be of sufficient commercial importance for further 
expenditure. 

Diseases of citrus have received attention in Bomba}’^ from 
Uppal and his colleagues. They have found that gummosis of 
citrus there is due to PhytopJitJwra palmivora (the first time this 
fungus has been recorded as causing gummosis and brown rot of 
citrus). They have also discovered a Fusarium apparentl}'^ 
responsible for a dieback of the mosamhi orange. It may’’ be 
mentioned in parenthesis that dieback may be due to a number of 
causes, some physiological, others due to organisms and no certain 
remedy’' can be recommended for any case of dieback till the cause 
or causes are better knoAATi. Diseases of citrus were also studied in 
the Punjab by’^ Chaudhuri in 1930-35 (an investigation financed by 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research). These included 
wither-tip anthracnose (caused by’ Colletotriclimm gloeosporioides), 
chlorosis and diseases due to saprophy’tic moulds. Bordeaux 
mixture Avith ferrous sulphate as a sticker proA’ed a usefiil treatment. 

Plant diseases due to bacteria began to be inA’estigated in 1909 
by’ the Imperial Agricultural Bacteriologist at Pusa including 
bacterial diseases of wheat, poppy’ and citrus. 

In 1914 there was passed the Destructive Insects and Pests 
Act controlling the import into British India of li\’ing plants 
likely* to bring in th’seases or pests. In 1917-18, there was passed 
an order under the DestructiA*e Insects and Pests Act by AA'hich no 
plant could be imported into British Imb'a through* the letter 
or sample post and the importation of plants other than fruit 
and A'cgetnblcs intended for consumption, potatoes and sugarcane 
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wore rest rioted to certain prescribed ports where fumigation Antli 
Jiydrocyanio gas could bo carried out-. Jmi)ort of plants by 
air is also absolutely forbidden. Tho Act and Rules are now again 
being examined to bring them uj) to date. 

At tho Indian Science Congress held in Calcutta in 1935, the 
presidential address (by J. H. flitter) to the Section of Botany 
took the form of a very complete summary of past- and jjrescnt Avork 
in India on mycology and plant patholog\'. and the jircsont Avriter 
lias borroAved freely from that addre.«s. 

Among phanerogamic parasites attention has been giA'on 
specially to Orohanchc (a serious pest of tobacco) and to Slrign (a 
pest of .sorghum and to a loss extent of sugarcane). Some of ShaAv’s 
early AA-ork was on Orobanchc. Strign has been iiiA-cstigatcd in 
more than one proA’incc. The Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research is at present financing a research on fitruja AA'hich is being 
carried on by Kumar at Poona. He has succeeded in shoAA-ing 
in vitro that the germination of Striga seeds is duo to a chemical 
stimulus from the host root, and is AA-orking toAA-ards tho doA'^oloji- 
ment of resistant strains. There is already one sorghum A’ariety 
in Bomba}’^, called Bilichigan, AAdiich has a certain degree of 
resistance. At Coimbatore in Sladras Presidency the Jlillot 
Specialist is also studpng the resistance problem. 

IV. Iksect Pests of Crop Plakts. 

Taxonomic AA'ork in Entomology had been carried on by tho 
officers in charge of the Entomological Section of tho Indian Museum 
since tho foundation of the Museum in 1S66, but it AA-as not till 
about 1888 that tho GoA’-ernmont of India , recognizing the importance 
of the study of A’-arious crop pests, arranged AAith the Trustees of 
the Indian Museum for the determination of A’arious pests by tho 
Entomologists attached to the Indian Museum. As a result, tAvo 
parts of a publication entitled ‘ Notes on Economic Entomology ’ 
were published by the Trustees of the Indian Museum under the 
editorship of E. C. Cotes. In 1899 the name of tho publication 
Avas changed to ‘ Indian Museum Notes ’. This Avas published 
at irregular intorA’^als under tho authority of the Government of 
India, Revenue and Agriculture Department, and issued by the 
Trustees of the Indian Museum. Five complete volumes and 'the 
first number of Vol. VI of this serial Avoro published up to 1903. 
The last number of Vol. V Avas issued under the editorship of 
Lionel de Nic^Aulle who Avas appointed Entomologist to the 
Government of India on 19th January, 1901, and attached to the 
Indian Museum. On the establishment of the Imperial Agricultural 
Institute at Pusa in 1904, the post of the Entomologist to the 
Government of India Avas transferred to the neAv Institute and his 
designation Avas changed to ‘ Imperial Entomologist ’. With this 
change, the publication of the ‘ Indian Museum Notes ’ was dis- 
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continued and the -work in reference to the Indian insect pests was 
also transferred to Pusa. 

MaxweU-Lefroy started work in India in 1902. He was first 
stationed at Surat in the Bombay Presidency for work on cotton 
pests, and in 1904 was transferred to Pusa as the first Imperial 
Entomologist in the newly started Imperial Agricultural Research 
Institute. In addition to many papers and memoirs he produced 
two important books. The earlier one was largely practical and 
was entitled ‘ Indian Insect Pests ’. The second was a comprehen- 
sive description of all the important known insects of India, under 
the title ‘ Indian Insect Life ’. This is still a standard work. A 
somewhat similar publication entitled ‘ Some South Indian Insects ’ 
was later produced by Bainbrigge Eletcher, Government Entomo- 
logist in Madras (who later succeeded MaxweU-Lefroy as Imperial 
Entomologist at jPusa). Just as in mycology, the provinces were 
much later than Pusa in appointing Entomological Specialists, 
Madras making its first appointment in 1912. The Punjab appoint- 
ed an Entomologist in 1919 and the United Provinces in 1922, 
In Bombay entomology has been carried on in some form or other 
since MaxweU-Lefro 5 ’’’s time, and the Poona College of Agricul- 
ture has at present a Professor of Entomologj’’ who is the head- 
quarters expert. Early work in India naturaUy consisted in 
coUection and classification. This was started by MaxweU-Lefroy 
and has been continued by all the Imperial Entomologists since 
his time with the result that the Imperial Agricultural Research 
Institute (Hew Delhi) now has a large, representative and well- 
cared-for coUection. 

The rearing of msects (especiaU}' those affecting crops) and 
the study of their life-histories went on hand in hand with classifica- 
tion and have been the subject of many illustrated papers and 
memoirs, a large number of these in recent years, coming from H. S. 
Pruthi (the present Imperial Entomologist) and his staff. Einallj’’, 
the devismg of control measures has been the necessary and logical 
outcome of these scientific studies. A short account will now he 
given of progress made in the last twenty-five years in connection 
with certain types of insects. 


(a) Locusts, 

The locust species which threatens India is the Desert Locust, 
ScJiistocerca gregaria, and in the last quarter-century there have 
been serious invasions in the j'ears 1912, 1913, 1926, 1930 and 1935. 

A discovery of fundamental importance due to\Jvarov is that 
the Desert Locu.st exists in two phases — solitary (solifaria) and the 
.«?wnrming {gregaria). For year.s it may exist in the solitary- stage, 
but when conditions favour its I’apid multiplication, it changes into 
the .swanuing pha.-e, and is then different in colour, body propor- 
tions and habits. It is in thi.« phase that it is seized with that 
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restlessness that sends it in colossal swarms across enormous dis- 
tances to be a dreadful visitation to man and his crops. At its 
16th meeting held in December, 1929, the Board of Agriculture 
recommended (1) the establishment of a Locust Intelligence 
Bureau, (2) investigations on locust control measures, (3) a survey 
of the permanent breeding grounds in India, and (4) investigations 
into the bionomics of the Desert Locust. 

In the eight years that have passed since then all these recom- 
mendations have been carried out. A Standing Committee of the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Eesearch was formed to deal with 
the locust question, and funds liberally supplied by the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Eesearch, the special Locust Eesearch 
Staff costing Es.6,13,363 during the seven years beginning 
December, 1930, the Central Locust Bureau costing Es.39,740 
and the Punjab Eesearch Scheme on the biology and bionomics of 
the Desert Locust costing Es.37,817. 

The special Locust Eesearch Staff under the Locust Eesearch 
Entomologist (Eamchandra Eao) has its headquarters in Karachi, 
with outposts in the deserts of Sind, Baluchistan and Eajputana. 
At aU these places intensive surveys have been made and continuous 
meteorological data collected. The ecology of the Desert Locust 
has been closely studied. The locust is sensitive to changes in its 
environment, but most of aU to rainfall. Breeding occurs only 
when rain brings about the required degree of wetness in the desert 
sod. There is strong evidence that the seasonal appearance of 
locusts of the solitary type on different breeding grounds is due to 
their migration from one rainfall zone to another with the change 
of the seasons. 

The work at the Punjab Agricultural College by the Government 
Entomologist there (M. Afzal Husain) on biology and bionomics 
has yielded interesting results especially as regards factors respon- 
sible for the development of the gregaria .coloration in hoppers. 
Solitaria hoppers when reared crowded assume gregaria coloration, 
and vice versa. Isolated solitaria hoppers, when made to undergo 
muscidar exercise,- or reared in an atmosphere containing an excess 
of carbon dioxide, assume gregaria coloration. It has also been 
found that locust eggs remain unhatehed and retain their viability 
for a long period if the sod is deficient in moisture, even if the 
temperature is favourable. 

There were two serious locust visitations one in 1881-84 and 
one hi 1902-04 of another species of locust, i.e., the Bombaj’^ Locust 
{Patanga succincta). Maxwell-Lefroy and the Bombay Government 
Agricultural Department handled the 1902-04 attack and there 
has never been a recurrence. 

(fi) Cotton Pests. 

Insects attacking cotton have alwaj’s received a good deal of 
attention and the Indian Central Cotton Committee has spent a 
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great deal of money on the financing of research and propaganda 
schemes in connection with such pests. The Spotted Bollworm 
{Earias inmilana and Earias fabia) and the Pink Bollworm {Platyedra 
gossypiella) are such pests. 

The main work on the Spotted Bollworm done at Surat was 
c H -R 11 published in the Imperial Council of Agricultural 

^°worin° ' Research Monograph RTo. 10, ‘The Spotted 
BoUworms of cotton in Southern Gujarat by 
Deshpande and Nadkami (1936). .The main result of this research 
was that the pest has no period of aestivation and requires live 
cotton plants (or alternate hosts such as certain wild and cultivated 
Malvaceae) all the time. Hence if it can be arranged that there is 
a period when no cotton plants are on the ground the pest should 
be greatly diminished. This again resulted in the devismg of a 
special plant-puller (hke a magnified nail-puller) to take the cotton 
plant out of the ground, root and all, since the local practice of 
chopping the plant ofi at ground level resulted in the production of 
adventitious shoots from the roots and the pest carried on its life 
on these shoots. This plant-puUer has been widely popularized in 
Gujarat (Bombay Presidency) by propaganda largely financed by 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee. In the Punjab, however, 
the cotton plants are bigger and more firmly and deeply rooted, 
and other methods have had to be devised for that Province. 


The work on the Pink Bollworm has been done mostly in the 
Pink Bollworm United Provinces and has resulted in the devising 
of a heat treatment for cotton seeds, now made 
compulsory by law in the United Provinces. Here again conditions 
are not identical in all parts of India. While in the United Provinces 
the pest has almost no resting period in the soil, in H 3 '^derabad 
State this stage is noticeable and has to be reckoned with. 

Much work has been done on the Cotton White Fly {Bemisid 
oossypi verda) which is a serious pest in the 
° °Fly ^ Punjab. Its most active period is from May to 
September, after which it migrates to alternative 
food plants such as potatoes, turnips and cauliflower. From 
March to May it attacks cultivated cucurbits and ratoon cotton, 
whence it spreads to the new cotton crop. Sprajdng with rosin 


compoxmd is the most effective control and costs Re. 1-8 per acre. 

The Cotton Stem-weevil {Pempheres ajfinis) has been studied 
in Madras, and here again a close period of not 
^^^weevil^™' three months would greatlj* help to 

reduce the pest. 

The jMexican boll -weevil which is such a serious post in America 
does not occur in India. This is largeh’ duo to the fact that all 
imported foreign cotton is fumigated with HCX gas in specially 
constructed barges at Bombay, the only port through Avhich foreign 


cotton may enter British India. 
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(c) Sugarcane Pests. 

Attention to these has become increasingly necessary -with- the 
rise of the Indian sugar industry consequent on the protection 
afforded to it since 1931. The pests of main importance are borers 
of which the main ones are top-shoot borer (Scirpophaga nivella), 
the stem-borers {Argyria sticticraspis and Diatrcea venosata); and 
the root- borer {Emmalocera depressella). Pyrilla species also infest 
the leaves. The extent of the damage caused by borers was 
recently estimated by Haldane. As the result of random sampling 
and analysis (for a group of ten factories in North India) during 
February, 1937, he estimated that the loss in sugar during a five 
months season due to borers was Ils.17,50,000. He estimated that 
the supply of borer-free cane would result in an increase of approxi- 
mately 1 per cent in the yield of sugar, and a considerable reduction 
in the production of waste molasses. 

Eesearch on these pests on an India-wide scale is being financed 
by the Central Government and the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Eesearch and special attention is now being given to the possibilities 
of biological control. Already success in using this method is 
claimed by the Mysore State, where the mass breeding and release 
of the parasite Trichogramma minvium, combined with improved 
•cultural methods has been in progress for some years. 


{d) Pests of Fruit Trees. 

These are important particularly in the case of the valuable 
plantations of deciduous fruit trees grown in North India and 
Kashmir. For the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province there 
is now in existence a combined scheme of investigation (financed by 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Eesearch) of the dreaded San 
Jose Scale {Comstockaspis pemiciosa Macgilivray). In the North- 
West Frontier Province the chief objects of the scheme are : — 

(1) a survey of the insect pests of fruit trees with special 

reference to the San Jose Scale and its host plants ; 

and 

(2) the examination and fumigation of live plants entering 

India at Peshawar and the Kurrum Valley. 

In the Punjab, the scheme is designed to investigate (1) the' 
food plants of San Jose Scale in the Punjab ; (2) the present distribu- 
tion of the pest ; (3) the movement of infested fruit or nursery 
stock ; and (4) the reasons why the pest thrives in certain areas 
■and not in others.- 

Woollj’" aphis {Eriosoma lanigerum Hausm.) and the apple root- 
borer are getting attention at Chaubattia (the United Provinces 
hill fruit experiment station financed by the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Eesearch) and certain of the East Mailing stocks and 
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some local selections are showing resistance to the first-named 
pest. 

Mango hoppers (Idiocerus clypealis) have been thoroughly 
investigated ia Bombay, with the result that a -treatment devised 
to deal simultaneously both with these hoppers and mildew has 
been devised. This consists in blowing sulphur powder on to the 
inflorescences by dust-guns. In M3'-sore the pest has been kept 
under control by sprajdng with Honge3’^ {Pongamia glabra) oil soap. 

Insect pests of citrus are also important. One of the most 
curious of these is Ophideres of which the actual moth fl 3 'ing 
night punctures the nearly ripe jfruit with its saw-edged proboscis 
and sucks out a little juice. The effect of this tiny wound, how- 
ever, is that the fruit falls to the ground next da3'' and is a total 
loss. There is also a strange caterpillar the colour of which is a 
mimicry of a bird’s excrement, and another caterpillar with a pair 
of false eyespots that make it look like a miniature dragon. Thirips 
and aphis are also under study, the latter specially as possible vectors 
of virus diseases of plants. Grasshoppers are a serious menace to 
many crops. Some of these pests are : — 

The Rice Grasshopper {HieroglypMis banian Rabr.) 

The Deccan Wingless Grasshopper {Golemaria sphenarioides 
Bol.) 

Colemania is named after Coleman, -who was Director of 
Agriculture in Mysore State for man3’’ years and who discovered and 
described this insect. 

Remedial measures against grasshoppers are various and 
include drawing open-mouthed cloth bags or tarred iron sheets 
over the 3'oung crop to disturb and then catch the rising grass- 
hoppers. 

In Baluchistan and Sind recently a plague of the black-headed 
cricket has required attention. In^an Entomologists often get 
grasshopi)er specimens sent them as locusts, for man3’’ of the grass- 
hoppers are large and, to the untrained eye, indistinguishable from 
locusts. 

For all sorts of insects, insecticides of various Idnds^ have been 
tried. The most generalh* successful against sucking insects has 
been fish-oil-resin soap. Nicotine preparations are effective though 
expensive but recentlA' in Bombay, V. G. Deslipaiide has made a 
good cheap insecticide from a cold water decoction of tobacco waste. 
Tobacco waste from the Belgaum District of the Bomba3* Presidenet'' 
was found to be peeuliai'h* rich in nicotine. P3Tethruni has been 
grown oxperimcntall\' in Kashmir and the Punjab and is now being 
tried on a wide range of stations. For several 3’'ear.s researcli has 
been going on at the Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun and 
more recenth* at Mysore on the in.secticidal value of certain 
indigenous plants that luive for centuries l)ecn used as fish poisons 
e.sj[)cciall3* .«ome species of T tplirosin and 2Iwvhtlcn. 
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V. Agricultural Chemistry.^ 

Tlie applieation of science to agrieulture started vith chemists 
in Gennany and Britain and it was natural that in India too the 
same should happen. Voelcker, already mentioned in the introduc- 
tion, was a chemist and Leather, the fir.st Imperial Agricultural 
Chemist at Pusa laid the foundations of soil science in India. 
Agricultural Chemistry, so far as India is concerned, might indeed 
be divided up in Soil Science and the Rest ^\ith the accent on Soil 
Science. From H)04 till 191.5, Leather worked on soil moisture, 
soil temperature and soil gases. According to Leather’s work, the 
diffusion of gases through tho soils xnth which he worked, at a 
depth of 13" to 15" was so efficient that cultivation of surface soils 
is unnecessary for jeration, and the value of good cultivation must 
be referred to some other causes. Soil Physics and Soil Chemistry 
have been to a great extent linked in mucJi of the Indian work, 
particularly in later work on soil classification, effects of organic 
manures, ^\--farming investigations, and reclamation work. 


(a) Bedamaiion of Alkali Soils. 

This subject has been under investigation during the whole 
of the twentj’^-five j'ears. In 1909 H. H. Mann wJio had then just 
left the post of first scientific officer to tho Indian Tea Association to 
become the first Principal of the Poona College of Agriculture, and 
Agricultural Chemist to the Bombay Government, undertook, in 
collaboration ivith Tamhane, a study of lands in Kira Valley of the 
Bomba 5 ^-]Deccan, rendered alkaline and infertile through tho appli- 
cation of heavy irrigation to. deep black soil with insufficient 
•drainage. This work was carried on later bj’- the Irrigation 
authorities. Alkali lands due to other causes exist copious^ in the 
Punjab, Sind and United Provinces, and in all these provinces the 
local agricultural chemists have made their contribution to the 
work of devising reclamation measures. 

(6) Soil Acidity and Hydrogen-ion Concentration. 

Meggitt (1914 and 1933) worked on the acid soils of Assam and 
found that the high acidity was due to colloidal substances like 
hydrated silicic acid, acid silicates, and hydrated aluminium and 
iron oxides. These soils were also deficient in nitrogen. The soils 
were found to improve by green manuring and phosphatic fertilizers. 
T.immg gave increased grain and straw of paddy in the acid soils at 
Dacca. 

Atkins (1922) determined the hydrogen-ion concentration of 
several Indian soils and plants. Charlton (1924) studied the buffer 


1 In coUaboration with Mr. N. V. Kanitkar. 
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action of Burma soils and showed that the range of fertility of soils 
maj'- lie between the limits 4-5 and pTL 9-5. Harrison found 
the antimony electrode a robust and reliable form of electrode for 
the determination of ^jH values. 

(c) Base-exchange and Soil Colloids. 

Agricultural Chemists in Hidia have not onl}’’ kept pace with 
great advances in Soil Science in regard to various physico-chemical 
researches but several of them have also made contributions to this 
advance. Puri and Taylor at the Punjab Irrigation Research 
Institute, have worked on exchangeable bases and have evolved 
methods to determine them. 

Exchangeable bases were determined in Burma soils hj’" Hissink’s 
method and also by electro-dialysis in 1928 b}’’ the Agricultural 
Chemist. Parameswar Aiyar (1932) at Coimbatore used the titration 
method for base exchange, wliile Dalip Singh and Sukh Dayal 
(1936) at LyaUpur, have also conducted base-exchange studies on 
the Punjab soils in connection with reclamation of alkali lands. 

The work at Pusa (1928) led the Ph3’^sical Chemist to formulate 
the theorj’’ that the soil particles could he considered as a colloidal 
trihasic acid with tlnee replaceable surface-active hydrogen atoms 
and that the important soil properties depend on the nature and 
degree of saturation of exchangeable ions. Bacterial activity and 
plant growth were also uifluenced by the degree of saturation of the 
soil colloids. 

Mukherjee and others at Calcutta, are engaged in determinirig 
some fundamental characters of colloidal material in claj’’, like silicic 
acid, humic acid and aluminium . lij’-droxide. These substances 
behave like strong acids in most respects and as weak acids in some. 

Charlton (1932-36) determined various ‘ single values ’ of 
Burma soils and found liigh correlation to exist between moisture 
at stickj’-point and divalent bases. 

Sen and Amin have shown that the absorption of hj^groscopic 
moisture can become useful as a ‘ single value ’ for characterizing 
soils. 

(d) Soil Fertility. 

The question of soil fertility goneraUj* has of course received 
much attention. Starting from th^e simpler ideas of twenty-five 
j’cars ago there has been accumulated in overj’’ province a body 
of knowledge as to technique and causes that is having its effect on 
presont-daj” practice. A typical example is the question of soil 
nitrogen in Indian soils. On this subject worked Warth (in Burma), 
Norris and Viswa Nath (in Madras), Hutchinson (at Pusa) : Flymen, 
Annott and Bal (in the Central Provinces) and Sahasrabuddhe (in 
Bombay). Dhar of the University of Allahabad has also recently 
been dealing with this subject. The question dmdes it.self naturally 
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into two sections, namely : (1) the natural recuperation of nitrogen 
in unmanured soils, and (2) the nitrification of manuiial material 
added to the soils. 

As regards (1) it has been found that nitrogen in soils, under- 
tropical and subtropical conditions of temperature and rainfall, 
does not remain constant. It fluctuates -within certain limits in 
different seasons. Alternate wetting and drying of soils favours 
natural recuperation. Cultivation, moisture content varying from 
20 to 30 per cent, and a temperature of 40° C. favour recuperation 
of total nitrogen. Nitrate and nitric nitrogen also fluctuate. 
Fallowing tends to accumulate nitrate nitrogen. 

As regards (2), not very much of the cowdung produced in 
India reaches the soil. Most of it is burnt as fuel in the shaj)e of 
flat dung pan-cakes dried on a wall or rock. Yet the soils continue 
to give crops of a sort and yields of a sort. How do they do it ? 
All the above has of course a direct bearing on the theory and 
practice of manuring. More than any other branch of agricultural 
science, manuring has been the subject of field experiments in 
India -with ah kinds of crops and all kinds of manures. It is only 
in recent years, however, that the Fisherian technique has been 
applied to the lay-out of such experiments and the mterpretation 
of their data. Much of the earlier work done before the introduc- 
tion of this technique gave indications, but no conclusions significant 
in the modem sense. However, some of the older experiments 
could be made to yield to some form of mathematical treatment, and 
this is exemplified in the book by Sahasrabuddlie ‘ Experiments in 
manuring crops m the Bombay Presidency, 1896-1931 ’. Vaidya- 
nathan (1936) has collated the results of manurial experiments so far 
tried m aU pro-vinces of India and has applied mathematical treat- 
ment so as to make these results more useful. 

The most generally used artificial fertilizer tliroughout the 
whole of India is sulphate of ammonia. This however can onlj'- be 
used where it pays its way and yields a profit. Hence one finds 
it used more for sugarcane than for any other crop. In the Bomba}’- 
Presidency experiments were carried out in 1931-33 to study the 
movement of ammonium sulphate in typical soils with varj’^ing 
conditions of moisture. It was found that the diffusion of the 
fertilizer increased -with the rising moisture content of the soil, the 
maximum diffusion being a distance of six inches firom the point of 
application in soils having a moisture content of 50 to 75 per cent 
of the soil’s waterholding capacity. The diffusion was equal in 
all directions. In the course of diffusion a part of the ammonical 
nitrogen changed into the nitrate form and in this form diffusion 
was more rapid. In the chain of sugarcane-research stations sub- 
sidized by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research throughout 
India one of the problems has alread}’ been, how much nitrogen 
per acre does it pay to apply and in what form. The answers as 
to amount vary -widely from province to province. Sugarcane is- 
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very greedy of nitrogen. At Padegaon in the Bombay Presidency 
it was found that 300 lbs. nitrogen per acre (as top-dressing) was 
by no means the top limit and 600 lbs. per acre is now being tried. 
At that station 50 lbs. per acre (as top-dressing) definitely fell short 
of the requirements of the sugarcane crop, and existing practice is 
to give 150 lbs. in addition to farmyard manure. But at 
AnankapaUe in Madras 50 lbs. total nitrogen is regarded as a normal 
dose (as a result of careful experimentation). Bi Bihar at Patna 
100 lbs. of nitrogen per acre appears to be the best dose, while 
anything above 60 lbs. nitrogen per acre is reported to be uneco- 
nomical in the heavy soils of South Bihar. 

As to the form in which the nitrogen should be given, there is 
throughout India a consensus of opinion that part of it should be 
given as organic and part as inorganic nitrogen. Sources of organic 
nitrogen are dung, compost, oilcakes, and green-manuring. There 
is a fair supply of oilcakes in India obtained from the local oUseed 
crushing industries handling groundnut, castor, safflower, rape-seed, 
etc. Castor cake being unfit for cattle food is largely used as a 
manure. For green manuring India is fortunate in having one out- 
standingly useful crop, — ^namely Sann Hemp {Crotalaria juncm). 

‘ Dhaincha ’ {Sesbania aculeata) is also used and the standardiza- 
tion of green-manuring in rotations has been the subject of much 
successfol research and propaganda. The use of organic manures 
and particularly of cowdung, has also the advantages of increasing 
the waterholding capacity of the soil, of giving better conditions for 
bacterial activity and (apparently) for enhancing the nutritive 
value of the food produced by crops so manured. 

The utilization of hones has been the subject of a good deal 
of investigation throughout a number of years. The direct crushing 
of unprocessed bones has never been very successful. Simple 
charring, although it causes some loss of nitrogen appears to be a 
very suitable preliminary to crushing. At Pusa a dilute solution 
containing a mixture of caustic soda and sodium chloride softened 
the bones in two months. 

Systematic work on phosphatic fertilizers has been limited. 
Warth (1919) studied the phosphate requirements of some paddy 
soils in lower Burma. He found that the phosphoric acid deficiency 
wms not general but was restricted to definite areas. The soil 
nitrogen in such soils was also deficient. Harrison and Das (1921) 
studied the retention of the soluble phosphates in calcareous and 
non-calcareous soils. Field experiments with phosphatic manures 
have shown them to be useful for rice, cane, wheat and cotton, and 
they aro being used in Madras, Burma, the Punjab and Central 
Provinces. 

Xo account of manure and fertilizer work would bo complete 
without mentioning the work on compost. At Indore, methods 
have boon developed for converting all farm waste material into 
useful manure. Similar work has been done in Bengal, Bihar, 
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United Provinces and Bombay. At Bangalore, compost from farm 
waste and road waste has been made using activated sludge as a 
starter. 


(e) Soil Microbiology. 

Maim and others (1912) investigated the Bab system (burning 
the seed-bed) of rice cultivation in Western India and found that the 
partial soil sterilization involved in the method favoured the 
activity of useful organisms and simultaneously improved the 
physical and chemical properties of the soil. Hutchinson (1910-11) 
conducted studies in bacteriological analysis of Indian soils at Pusa. 
Later on, Walton (1915) studied nitrogen fixation in Indian soils 
by Azotobacter. Studies on the microbiology of the progressive 
reclamation of alkaline soils have revealed a close correlation 
between the bacterial number and the extent of reclamation. 


(/) Soil Surveys. 

While there has never been an all-India Soil Survey, there 
have been quite a number of soil-surveys dealing with limited 
areas. In most cases such surveys were undertaken in connection 
with the solution of definite problems or for finding the suitability 
of soils for irrigation whenever new irrigation projects were under- 
taken. 

In M^as, extensive tracts of the Godavari, Krishna and 
Gauveri deltas were surveyed. Surveys of the areas known as the 
Periayar tract and Malabar were also completed and published. 
These surveys were done with a view to determining the fertility of 
the soils of these tracts. The deltaic tracts were found to be well- 
supplied with the important plant-food ingredients. Soils of the 
Periyar tract were foimd to be deficient in phosphoric acid and 
nitrogen. Soils of North Malabar were well supplied with nitrogen 
but were deficient in lime and phosphoric acid, while soils of South 
Malabar were also well supplied with nitrogen and potash but were 
lacking in lime and phosphoric acid. More recently, extensive 
areas which are likely to bo commanded by four irrigation projects 
have also been surveyed to find out the suitability of those soils for 
irrigation. Some alkali patches have been found to exist in these 
tracts. The soils have been found to be wanting in aU plant-foods 
except potash. Several important physical determinations of these 
soils have also been made in addition to the fertility constituents. 

In Bengal, soil survey was planned by Meggitt in 1914 and 
was continued between 1918 to 1925 mainly from the chemical 
point of view. The Indian Tea Association carried out soil survey 
of tea districts. 

In Burma, a soil survey of Pegu and Mandalay District was 
carried out in 1925-26. It was found that the soils of Pegu division 
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were highly deficient in phosphoric acid "while those of Mandalay 
■were deficient both in phosphoric acid and nitrogen. 

In the Punjab, the halier (alkali) problem has been recei’ring the 
attention over a long period. Lander and others (1928) have taken 
a comprehensive survey of all the investigations carried out during 
t’vyenty years on the Punjab soils. A survey of soils in coimection 
with the extension of lower Chenab canal was completed in 1929, 
and the survey of Gurdaspur and Amritsar districts was undertaken 
in 1933. 

In Bihar, soil survey of Bhagalpur District was carried out in 
1921-22 jfrom the fertility point of "view. Mo particular constituent 
was found to be deficient. Soil surveys of Suran and Gaya Districts 
were also undertaken in 1925-26. 

In Smd, a soil and subsoil survey of the Lloyd Barrage 
areas was commenced in 1931 by the Research and Development 
Division of the Irrigation Department and is still being continued. 
The survey work includes the determination of the physical com- 
position, salt content, etc., in various strata ■underlying the surface 
to a depth of thirty feet. 

Soil surveys in connection "with irrigation projects have been 
carried out in Hyderabad and Mysore. 

A genetic soil survey of the canal areas in the Bombay Deccan 
has been undertaken by Basu at Padegaon Sugarcane Research 
Station, 


In 1935, the Geological Svivey of India undertook a general 
survey of soils and a note along with a map has been published 
describing geological foimdations of soils of Lidia, by Wadia, 
Krishnan and Mukherjee. 

Li this connection mention may be made of the black cotton 
_ _ soil investigations by Annett (1910) in the Central 

Soils °° Provinces and by Harrison and Shivan (1912) 
in Madras to determine the factors that con- 
tribute to the colour of the black cotton soils. According, to 


Annett, the black colour is mainly due to titaniferous magnetite. 
Harrison and Shivan did not find the presence of magnetite in all 
black soils of the Madras Presidency. These were found to have 
been formed from diverse geological formations. According to 
them, the black colour and the peculiar physical properties may bo 
due to two classes of substances : one is a colloidal hydrated double 
silicate of iron and aluminium and the other is organic in character 
and may possibly be an organic compound of iron and aluminium. 


(ff) Plant Chemistry. 

Moxt in importance to the soil and fertilizer work is tho work 
on tho chemistry of plant and plant-products. 

Tho nutrition of the rice plant ■with regard to its periodic intake 
of nitrogen, pot.ash, phosphoric acid and limo has been studied by 
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Sahasrabuddhe in Bombay. Dastur (1933) studied in Bombay, the 
nitrogen nutrition of rice. Harrison and Aiyer’s extensive studies 
on the gases of swamp rice soils have thrown light on the oxygen 
supply to the roots of rice plants under swampy conditions. 

The chemistry of the leaves of the betel vine and their commer- 
cial bleaching were studied by Mann, Sahasrabuddhe and Patwar- 
dhan (1913). It was shown that the value of the leaf depends upon 
the potassium nitrate and the essential oil it contains. 

The acid secreted by the gram plant was investigated by 
Sahasrabuddhe. It was found to be malic acid. The plant can 
secrete the acid again and again if the quantity present is washed ofE 
with water. 

The chemistry of the germinatii^ seed of safflower was studied 
by Tamhane in 1921-1923, while the oil-formation in nigerseed 
was studied by Sahasrabuddhe and Kale in 1933. Patel and 
Sheshadri studied the oil formation in groundnut in 1935, 

Annett working at Cawnpore, made exhaustive studies in the 
chemistry of opium, the nature of the alkaloids present and the 
influence of environment. 

Another product of industrial importance investigated by 
Annett was the sugar obtained jfrom date-palm in Bengal. 
Vishwanath (1919) studied the chemistry of the sugarcane at 
Coimbatore. Lander (1936) studied the effect of mineral matter in 
sugarcane-juice on the yield of white sugar. 

Amongst other items of investigation in plant chemistry may 
be mentioned the studies in hydrocyanic acid in the Burma bean, 
fractional liquefaction of starches (Burma) biochemical study of 
starch from old and new rice grains (Bombay), studies in the prussic 
acid content of sorghum, malting properties of sorghum, and 
hydrolysis of sorghum-starch conducted in Madras. 

VI. AoEIOTILTirRAL ENGINEEBINa. 

Twenty-five years ago agricultural engineering was just 
beginning to receive attention. Only two provinces, Madras and 
Bombay, had employed Agricultural Engineers. The work then 
consisted mainly in the boring of wells, the substitution of power 
pumping for water-lifting by bullocks and the introduction of 
supposedly labour-saving implements and machines. Musto, then 
Agri cultural Engineer in Bombay, got certain manufacturers to 
re-design aU their standard sizes of pumps with a view to obtaining 
a higher efficiency within the limits in which they were generally 
worked for irrigation pumping. He also invented a new type of 
boring plant to be worked by hand labour or bullock gear and 
which proved successful in hard rock. In 1912-13 Musto was 
succeeded by Schutte who developed boring and pumping work to 
a great extent and who devoted much time to the invention of an 
improved seed-drill. This work was carried on by Paranjpe in 
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recent years. An improved seed-drill and various other implements 
have also been designed by Charley in Madras, 

Later, agricultural engineering has had a recognized place 
and many of the provinces employ a fiiU-time Agricultural Engineer 
as one of their regular staff. In 1921-22, for example, the Punjab, 
Madras, Burma, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces and 
Bombay all had agricultural engineers. Not all these provinces 
have now got agricultural engineers but the work of agricultural 
engineering is still an important part of the provincial programmes 
everywhere. 


Agricultural engineering is a title which covers a very con- 
siderable range of subjects and in India these are maiul}'^ : (1) 
well-boring, (2) apparatus connected with raising water, (3) other 
agricultural machinery, excluding tractors, (4) tractors and tractor 
implements, (5) the improvement of bullock-drawn and hand imple- 
ments, and (6) land improvement and development. Of research 
in the limited sense of the term, there has not been a verj’’ great 
deal, but there has been an amazing amount of invention applied 
particularly to ffur-hoiling furnaces, cane-crushing plants for bullock- 
power or small internal combustion engines, improved water-lifts, 
e.g. improved Persian wheels, chain lifts, etc., and improved tillage 
implements. The last named group has been peculiarly prolific 
and there is hardly a province in which there is not widely used some 
improved plough, inter-culturing implement or seed-drill. The 
following are some examples : — 

* In 1922-23 the Mysore Agricultural Department put on the 
market a new steel bar. suited to the ordinary cattle plough, while 
a cheap and improved type of iron plough suitable for local condi- 
tions was manufactured in the workshop attached to the Agricultural 
School at Travancore. The Meston plough (called after Lord 
Meston) remains one of India’s standard light ploughs. In 1924-25 
the Agricultural Engineer in the Central Provinces invented a 
reversible blade hoe and a grubber for clearing land of sorghum 
and cotton stalks. Clod-crushers have been designed in several 
provinces where the soil demands them. In Bombay and also 
in Burma paddy-transplanting machines were designed and m 
Burma, Bombay and jMadras groundnut-raising implements for 
bullock power. At Indore in 1926-27, a yoke was designed long 
enough to allow of four bullocks walking abreast so that the 
animals could co-operate equally and exert their maximum power. 
In 1928-29 in Madras an improved guntaka or blade-harrow w’as 
standardized and manufactured in three sizes. In North 
the Bihar plough, cultivator and ridging plough designed by Chn 
proved ver 3 ’' suitable and manufacture and sale w'ere taken up by 
local firms. Winnowers have been designed in several provinces 
varjdng from a power-driven fan in the Punjab to a cheap liand- 
driven fan with bic 3 ’cle gear in Bombas*. Paranjpo in Bomba.v 
has developed a bullock-drawn dr\' farming implement termed « 
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Scooper, with four slxovels worked by cams ofT an axle. This 
makes pockets in the soil which are very oflfoctive in holding water 
and preventing run-off. 

Small hand implements, hoes, wccding-hooks and ‘ cultivators ’ 
have also come in for a fair share of inventive attention. Certain 
implements have been found peculiarly suitable for certain provinces, 
e.g., in the Punjab, chaff-cutters have boon a tromendous succoss 
and are very widel3' made, sold and used. In tho medium 
black soil area of tho Central-Doccan in Bombay tho iron plough 
has largely’’ replaced the wooden plough. A recontl)’^ devised and 
vorj’’ cheap implement is the cotton plant-puller (like a magnified 
naU-piiller) which was devised to take cotton plants out of tho 
ground with their roots in order that there might bo no roots loft 
to give adventitious shoots on which tho Spotted Boll-worm could 
grow. There is still a considerable scope for improvement in this 
line of work. 

Parallel to this has gone on tho mass production by one or 
two firms of iron ploughs and tillage implements embodying Western 
principles adapted to Indian conditions and at prices suited to the 
Indian farmer. The tumwrost plough (a plough with a reversible 
mouldboard) is very popular in many areas. Two well-known imple- 
ment manufacturing firms are Messrs. Kirloskar Brothers of 
Kirloskar Wadi, in the Aundh State (near Satara District, Bombay 
Presidency) and the Cooper Engineering Works, Satara, Bombay 
Presidency. 

Along with the designing of bullock-drawn implements has gone 
a certain amount of investigation into the draught of these imple- 
ments. This has been mostly done by tho comparatively crude 
method of the spring dynamometer but it is hoped in tho near 
future to make more accurate tests with improved dynamometers 
such as have been recently used in similar researches in England. 

The side of the work which has been called land improvement 
and development is of the greatest importance particularly as a 
means for the retention of water on the land and for the prevention 
of erosion. In certain provinces and notably in Bombay special 
officers have been set apart to deal vuth applications for land 
improvement who survey the land, make estimates and see the work 
carried through. In this way systems of embankments of various 
sizes, shapes and designs fitted with suitable waste-weirs have, 
been constructed in several parts of the Bombay Presidency. This 
represents the first line of defence against erosion but along with 
this has also gone the making of small embankments of 2" to 6" 
in height as part of the dry farming system also developed in Bombay 
and now under study and modification in Bombay, Madras, the 
Hyderabad State and the Punjab- 

Mechanical ploughing started about 1912-13 with double- 
engine steam ploughing (Fowler’s plant) and the Bajac windlass 
plough. Later on, experiments in mechanical cultivation by means 
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of tractors and tractor ploughs were largely financed by the Burmah- 
Shell Company for a series of years and the results are published in 
Scientific Monograph No. 9 of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research entitled ‘ Mechanical Cultivation of India — a, history of 
large scale experiments carried out by Burmah-Shell Oil Storage 
and Distributing Company Limited This monograph gives full 
details of the work done, the results obtained and the costs. 
Generally speaking, tractor ploughing in India is for the present 
likely to be limited to (1) individuals and companies owning or 
working large tracts of land, such as certain sugar companies, and 
(2) contractors undertaking to do the eradication of deep-rooted 
weeds for so much per acre. 

In the heavy black soils of the Deccan, it has not been easy 
to get tractor implements that would stand up to the strain of 
deep ploughing but it is believed that such have now been discovered. 
In addition, there have also been worked in India various models of 
the GyrotiUer (Fowler) which pulverizes the land by two heavily 
toothed gyros attached to the tractor itself and behhid which can 
be pulled furrowing or ridging implements. 

WeU-bormg has been of different types according to the nature 
of the substratum. In the United Provinces, tube-weUs are now 
a well-recognized part of the agricultural system and are part of 
the hydro-electrio development introduced by Stampe. M^er- 
Brownlie, recently Agricultural Engineer in the Punjab, received 
the Maynard-Gangaram prize of Rs.3,000 for his invention of a 
slip strainer suitable for water augmentation supplies derived fium 
bores sunk in open wells. This strainer has the particular merit 
of not being afiected by alkaline sub-soil water, a defect fi:om which 
many of the earlier strainers suffer. IMiller-Brownlie had invented 
a new type of tube-well as early as 1912-13. In the Bombay-Deccau 
on the trap area where water runs largely in fissures considerable 
use has been made of the Mansfield Water-Finding machine with 
considerable success. Human water finders — ^British and Indian— 
have also been employed with a fair amount of success. 

Agricultural Engineers have thus a great deal of Avork to their 
credit in a comparatively short period of time. The subject of 
Agricultural Engineering, however, certainly neads more attention, 
more systematization, and a closer linkage with soil physics m 
. research on soil- working implements. 

Vil. Plant Physiology and Biocheahstry. 

While, &om the beginning, plant physiology has always boon 
part of the background of workers in plant genetics, soil chemistry, 
plant pathology and entomology, its emergence as a separately re- 
cognized subject really dates from the establishment of the Iraporial 
Council of Agricultural Research. It first appears as a separate 
heading in the Scvieic of AgriculfuraJ Operations in India for the year 
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1929-30. The earlier work of a physiological character was to some 
extent largely observational, dealing with the effects on the plant of 
certain soil treatments or conditions in the field. In the Punjab, 
Trought, then Cotton Besearch Botanist, published in 1929-30 two 
papers (one in collaboration with Mohammad Afzal) on the physio- 
logical response of the cotton plant to its environment, this being 
an attempt to determine the factors responsible for the so-called 
‘ failure ’ of the cotton crop in the Punjab in various years.. Pre- 
viously D. Milne had given considerable attention to this same 
malady and attempted to connect it up with humidity and tempera- 
ture. According to Trought and Afzal, the experimental evidence 
showed that in some years the effect of certain climatic conditions, 
or the accumulated effect of a succession of unfavourable conditions, 
is sufficiently severe to produce a general pathological state in 
the plant. The S3miptoms of this condition are the premature 
opening of bolls, the non-development or shrivelling of the embryo 
and the non-production of satisfactory lint. The root development 
of the plant, according to Trought andAizal, exercises a preponderat- 
ing influence on the good or bad nutrition of the bolls. The major 
climatie factors are ; excessive heat and drought in the early part 
of the season, an abnormal number of dust storms, puddling or 
water-logging of the soil, producing as a final result a competition 
between bolls and complicated by white fly attacks. These periodic 
failures of American cotton in the Punjab were made the subject of 
a new physiological research financed by Indian Central Cotton 
Committee. TWs started in March, 1935, and was put under the 
charge of R. H. Dastur of the Royal Institute of Science, Bombay, 
who accepted the direction of this research, temporarily relinquish- 
ing his professorship. The work so far done appears to show 
that in plants suffering from the disease there is a breakdown of 
the chlorophyll apparatus, assocjiated with accumulations of starch 
in the leaves, and of certain tannin-like deposits in the phloem of 
the root and stem. The accumulation of an excess of organic acids 
within the plants is another phenomenon associated with the 
disease. Certain bacteria were found in all parts of the diseased 
cotton plants, with the exception of the embryo, but it has not 
been found possible either effectively to sterilize the seeds or to 
reproduce the disease by inoculating these bacteria into healthy 
plants. 

Sind is a province with extreme climatic conditions and from 
1927 to 1936 the Indian Central Cotton Committee financed in that 
province a physiological research scheme dealing with cotton. In 
1932 it was definitely concluded that from March 15 to May 15 
was the optimum period for sowing cotton under irrigated conditions 
in Sind. Work done on the water requirements of cotton over the 
whole period of the research showed that these requirements are 
highest during the flowering and Jfruiting periods, and that an 
iTii t.ia,1 watering of 8 inches during the first period of 28 days followed 
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by two irrigations of 3 inches each at 10 days’ interval gives the 
highest yield. As regards manures it was shown that satisfactory 
returns can be expected when compost alone is given at the rate of 
15 cartloads per acre before sowing or at the rate of cartloads 
per acre before sowing followed by 50 to 100 lbs. ammonium sulphate 
per acre 1^ to 3| months later. 

An important and definitely physiological investigation was 
carried out at Surat by K. V. Joshi and his colleagues from 1923 to 
1933 on the physiolog}'^ of the shedding of buds and flowers and 
bolls of the cotton plant, the results in(fr eating that shedding is a 
natural phenomenon and mainly due to competition between the 
developing bolls and the co-existing buds, flowers and young bolls. 
Degree of shedding was also found to be, in some degree, 
hereditary. The same phenomenon had also been investigated in 
Madras by Hilson and his colleagues who published the results in 
Pusa Bulletin No. 156 of 1924-25. The same problem is still under 
investigation in the Punjab. 

In 1915, Parnell published a paper on the physiology of indigo- 
yielding glucosides based on work carried out at the Indigo Research 
Station, Sirsiah, Bihar, and in 1920 Youngman published a paper 
on the influence of atmospheric conditions on the germination of 
Indian barley. The Indian Tea Association carried out some 
work on the distribution of tannin within the tissues of the tea 
plant and a separate branch to study the physiology of tea was 
opened at Tocklai about 1929. 

At Karjat in the Bombay Presidency, K. V. Joshi and others 
carried out work from 1919 to 1934 on the nutrition of the rice 
plant, the object being to determine the factors involved in producing 
a maximum crop. 

J. N. Sen in 1915-16 published in Pusa Bulletin No. 65 the 
results of ‘ A study in the assimilation of nutrients by the rice plant ’. 
Dastur (already mentioned in conneetion with the ‘ cotton failure 
research) was in charge of a research on the physiology of rice 
plant financed by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
between 1932 and 1935. In 1931 Dastur studied the osmotic and 
suction pressures of the roots and leaves, the photo-sjuithetic 
activities of the leaves, the intake of nitrogen and the relative 
growth rate of plants. In the 1932-35 research, which had as one 
of its objects, the special study of the intake of nitrogen, it was 
found that from a solution of ammonium sulphate, the rice plant 
absorbed a greater quantity of NH^ ions than of SO* ions. This 
was found to be true in all stages of growth. The absorption of 
NH* ion decreased as the plant aged while the absorption of nitrate 
ion increased ns tho plant aged. Based on this, the conclusion 
was drawn that a mixture of ammonium salts and nitrate is a 
bettor fertilizer than either alone. This was tested out bj' properly 
randomised largo scale experiments on a considerable number of 
research stations throughout India in tho year 193.5-30 and the 
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results of these o.xperiments Avore that only in one place, viz., in 
Travancorc on light latcrifxj .soil did the mi.vturo of manures give 
the heaviest pelds. In all the other ijlacos either sulphate of 
ammonia gave the best yield or there ■n'.i-s no .significant tliflferenco 
between sulphate of ammonia and the mixture of sulphate of 
ammonia and nitrate of soda. 

The physiology of the rice plant has certainly something veiy 
peculiar about it and avo are A'cry far from understanding it full}’-. 
The early AA'ork (1020) of Harrison and his colleagues on the gases 
of the rice soils indicated that the algal film AA’liich coA*ers the 
surface of SAvamp paddy soils, and. Avhich ca’^oIa’cs largo quantities 
of oxygen, is the cliicf agent in causing the teration of the roots of 
the crop. Pran Kumar Do has also been AA’orking on this problem, 
but thinks the fixation is an algal proce.«!s, though it is not yet 
po-ssiblo to decide AA'hellier this fixation is due to the algoe alone 
or in S3’mbio.sis AAdth other organisms. The more recent AA*ork of 
Sahasrabuddhe, AA'hich he has cenfirmod in various conditions of 
rice cultiA’-alion at different places in the Bombay Presidency, 
slioAvs that there i.s a definite fixation of atmospheric nitrogen in 
the soil of rice fields and that this fixation is helped by the presence 
of the groiAang roots of the rice plant. It has been shoAm that the 
rice seed does not carry AAdthin it any nitrogen fixing organisms. 

Water requirements of crops, a subject AA’hich may certainlj’- be 
regarded as physiology, has been attacked from all angles by 
different Avorkers from the time of Leather, the first Imperial 
Agricultural Chemist, Avork Avhich he commenced in 1907 and con- 
tinued till ho left India in 1915. His first results Avere published 
in 1909-10 as Pusa Memoirs, Chemical Series, No. 8 . The effects of 
temperature and humidity, proportion of AA’ater in the soil, manure 
and the nature of the crop AA’ere dealt Avith. It Avas shoAA’n that 
manure, Avhilst increasing the AA'eight of the crop and consequently 
the amount of Avater required, effected an economy of Av^ater, since 
the crop increase is proportionately greater than the Avater increase. 
In 1910-11, in a second Memoir, No. 10, Leather shoAved that the 
nature of the soil had no effect on the transpiration ratio, but that 
this factor had a great influence on the rate of Avater movement, 
hence indirectly on the Aveight of crop produced. He also stated 
that field experiments over several years (at Pusa) shoAved that 
practically the Avhole of the Avater assinulated by the crop A\’as 
obtained Arithin the root-range, some 6 to 7 feet in alluAual soil, and 
that stores of Avater beloAv this depth Avere substantially of no service 
to the plant. This opinion Avas later modified by experiments at 
CaAvnpore Avhere the soil moisture Avas draAra upon to a greater 
depth. This study of Avater requirements is noAv being carried 
out both by pot experiments and field experiments Avith careful 
measurements of the Avater applied and lost at several of the sugar- 
cane experiment stations and the dry-farming research stations. 
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At this point plant physiology and agricultural meteorology 
come into contact, and it is necessary to say a word or two about 
the latter subject. In 1930, the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research, following up the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture approved a scheme for the establish- 
ment of a section of agricultural meteorology at the Indian Meteoro- 
logical Department headquarters at Poona. This scheme was 
started from August, 1932, was extended up to August, 1937 and 
again for another year, and it is hoped that it may become a per- 
manent part of the Meteorological Department. The work done 
in this branch has been of a very varied character. There has 
been much designing of new instruments and great attention has 
been given to the study of micro-climates (i.e., the climatic condi- 
tions near ground and amongst crops in particular localities). 
Studies have also been made of the exchange of moisture between 
soil and air layers and above it which have shown that water lost 
to the atmosphere during the day in certain conditions is more or 
less regained by absorption from the atmosphere at night. It has 
also been shown that the diurnal variation in the moisture content 
of the soil surface is TnaxiTnuTn in the black cotton soils, moderate 
in the red lateritic soils and minimum in the alluvium soils. 


Arrangements have been made for giving telegraphic warnings to 
local governments of the approach of frost and an attempt has 
been made to correlate crop yields with climatic conditions. 

An interesting example of the subsidizing of pure research by 
the Imperial Coimcil of Agricultmral Research is the grant made to 
Bosi Sen to help on his unique research work into the properties of 
living protoplasm. This work, which involves an exceedingly 
delicate and specialized technique for the study of the individual 
plant cell, is intended to investigate the effects of different cations 
and anions on living protoplasm. Bosi Sen has found that the 
protoplasmic particles of the root-hair of Azolla (the cell with 
■ wliich he is mainly working) are negatively charged. He has 
• invented an ‘ Increased Permeability ’ technique whereby, after 
an electric stimulus, the plasma membrane of a cell is more permeable 
to ions in a smrounding solution. The introduction of Na, K, Mgi 
Ba, Sr and Ca ions by this method and also by micrur^al techmque 
produce granules of different types and behaviour in the living 
protoplasm. The following admirably cautious statement by 


Bosi Sen himself summarizes the position : — 


‘ In interpreting the results of observations on living proto- 
plasm, it is well to remember that we do not know what the particles 
of protoplasm actually are : neither do wo possess any defimto 
knowledge of the composition of the dispersion medium of proto- 
plasm. Romombering that one is dealing with entities loss than 
a /I in size and with very thin films, one has to bo on guard that 
one is not observing a series of consistent errors. Realizing all 
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these points, one can do no more than list the observed facts and 
wait for further data before coming to any definite conclusion.’ 

!From the point of view of biochemistry rather than plant physio- 
logjj there may be mentioned the study of the malting of sorghum. 
This study had been carried out for some time by the Agricultural 
Chemist in Madras and the work was financed as a three-year pro- 
gramme from 1935. The previous work had shown that malted 
sorghum compared favourably with various malted foods already 
on the market and the scheme now in progress aims at evolving a 
technique which will give a standard product of good quality. Bio- 
chemical work is needed on optimum temperature conditions, con- 
trol of enzymes, and a study of the changes in carbohydrates, fats 
and proteins. The fat content of sorghum is one of the factors 
which lower the keeping quality of the malted meal. 

The malting and brewing qualities of improved barleys are 
also being investigated in the Punjab, United Provinces, Bihar 
and Orissa. A test is being carried out at the Institute of Brewing 
in London. Certain types have been found that are fairly satisfac- 
tory for brewing and others more suitable for distilling. The 
vitamin content of mangoes was the subject of a small research 
carried out in England where, as regards vitamin C, the Alphonso 
mango was shown to be one of the most potent sources known. 

Plant physiology has always been a strong subject at the 
Benares Hiadu University and a research on the physiology of 
sugarcane and wheat has just been started there. 


VIII. The Appi/iOATioir op Statistics to Agbiodi/Tdbal 

Expebeuents. 

Perhaps in no branch of agricultural science has the effect 
of pure science been more marked than in the lay-out and inter- 
pretation of field experiments. The days when the comparison 
of two treatments or two crops was made by sowing an acre of 
one alongside the acre of the other are now very far behind us. 
As far back as 1911, A. C. Dobbs wrote a preliminary note on the 
technique of field experiments at Sabour. Li 1917 Parnell wrote an 
article on the probable error of field experiments in the case of 
varietal trials with rice and in 1923 B. JT. Sarkar wrote a similar 
article on the probable error in variety trials with paddy at Bombay. 
In 192S Iliffe and Viswa Nath (the present Director of the Imperial 
Agricultural Besearch Institute, New Delhi) published a Bulletin 
(No. 28 of the jMadras Agricultural Department) on ‘ The Conduct 
of Field Experiments ’ a useful discussion of certain principles and 
practices, and taking the reader up to the use of * Student’s ’ method 
iu the field. About 1923-24 Bums, then Economic Botanist to the 
Government of Bombay, drew the attention of ]\Iahalanobis .to the 
subject of interpretation of field experiments, resulting in the 
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latter’s first article on ‘ The Probable Error in Eield Expraments in 
AgricvUture’ (Agr. Jl. Jni., 16 . pp. 60-68, 1»M). This sm^ 
event was the germ of the vigorous and unique Statistical Laboratorj 
under Mahalanobis at the Presidency College, Calcutta— a laboratory 
which is India’s School of this subject and which m admtion to its 
admirable research work, also trains annually an increasmg imm er 
of agricultural and other workers in the theory and practice ol 
modern statistics. As is well known, present day field expenmental 
technique is largely based on the work of Eisher m England, wor 
which, however, on its theoretical side requires a high de^e® 
mathematical training. It is the particular merit of ^lahalanobis 
that he has been able to help less fully tramed workers to apply 
these methods safely to experimental lay-outs and the estimation 

of significance of experimental results. , , . loon 

The Imperial Council of Agricultural Eesearch ^ 
appointed its own Statistician— M. Vaidyanathan,— who ooth by 
consultation and by publication has done a great dea o '■ 
known the principles of agricultural statistics and to . I 

guide work at the experiment stations. At the Institu e o ^ Vp 
° _ -v . . I - TP T 1 ? .Qno-or fisp.d to save 



a senes ot lectures on statistics as -- - 

before he died, he completed a pubUcation A Handbook of ^atis 
for use in Plant Breeding and Agricultural 

a useful handbook for aU concerned ivith field experiments m todi . 
Its main value lies in the fact that all its examples, mos . x- 
are fully worked out, have been taken from actual expenmen 

carried out mostly at Pusa. . . 

In more recent years special problems have ansen i . , „ 

with sampling methods to be used in estimatmg 4 

of attacks of insect pests on plots under different rea , 

in appl'idng to Indian conditions, lay-out methods Revised 
. England for work on fruit trees. Sampling /pup,y.ucal 

always with us. In 1913-14 Leather pubhshed a M®““^j5cane ’• 
Series III, 4) on ‘ Experimental Error m 
In the same year he published another memoir 
III, 6) entitled ‘The Yield and Composition of the ^blk ot 
Montgomery Herd at Pusa and Errors in Milk Tests • ,, 

J. A. HubLck, I.C.S., published as Agricultural 

Institute Bulletin 166 ‘ Sampling for Bice Yield m Bihar and Or 

This question of crop jdeld estimates xtijl 

pressing and sampling methods to be applied to crop cutt ng 

experiments are being further studied by Maha ” ostimatos 
nathan and others. It has been proved that presen ’ 
of the area under jute are in certain districts at least, ^ J /.vnlora- 
and the Indian Central Jute Committee is now nics 

tory scheme to devise a scientific method, P . 

of random sampling, for the more accurate estimate o . ' . 
area, and to determine the limits of error of such an os 1 
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Agricultural statistics is indeed a very live subject at present in 
India. 

IX. Foddbe Peoduction. 

Fodder production in India falls into two well marked 
divisions : — 

(1) Grass production, and 

(2) The production of crops grown for fodder. 

This rough division, however, requires two modifications : — 
(a) there are certain introduced grasses (e.g., Guinea grass) which 
are really treated as crops, and (b) the main fodder over the greater 
part of India is Kadbi which consists of the dried stalks of sorghum 
after the heads have been removed for grain. 

Grass production in India has received a certain amount 
of attention but this attention has been some- 
Grass^_Produc- ^rhat sporadic. Over the greater part of India 
where the rainy season lasts for six months and 
the dry weather for six months, conditions are far from ideal for 
grassland. The type of grassland existiug in these areas consists 
largely of perennial grasses growing in tussocks- of which only the 
under-ground parts remain aUve during the dry weather. In addi- 
tion, there are a certain number of armual grasses which seed in 
October-November and spring up again when the rains break in 
June or July. In parts of In^a favoured with both monsoons, the 
grass lasts correspondingly longer, while in desert areas the grasses 
ate of a highly xorophytic character and very sparse. 

The botanists of India have always paid a good deal of attention 
to grasses, not only describing them but also referring to their uses. 
Boxburgh in his Flora Indica (1832) often gives rather full notes 
on the uses of certain species. One of the early books on grasses 
is ‘ Fodder Grasses of Northern India ’ by J. F. Duthie (1888), 
Director of the Botanical Survey of Northern India. He had very 
sound ideas on grassland treatment and was one of the first to 
recommend ensiMge. J. C. Lisboa in 1896 published his ‘List 
of Bombay Grasses and their Uses ’ with notes on their habitats 
and feeding values. Williams and Meagher in 1932 published 
their ‘ Farm Manual ’ which contains a whole system of practical 
grass farming of an intensive nature. In 1921 Bangacharya 
published his ‘ Handbook of South Indian Grasses ’. About the 
same time B. S. Hole, Forest Botanist produced a monograph 
entitled ‘ Some Indian Grasses and their Ecology ’. Mahta and 
Dave in the Central Provinces published some excellent work 
on grassland improvement. Blatter and McCann’s large monograph 
‘ The Bombay Grasses ’ was published in 1935 by the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Besearch. The Forest Department have 
devoted a very great deal of attention to grassland improvement 
and ‘ The Indian Forester ’ contains a large number of useful 
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articles on this subject. A systematic attempt to apply principles 
of range improvement, already found useful in jSimerica, was made 
by Bums, Kulkami and Godbole in Bombay and the results are 
contained in the Memoirs of the Departmeni of Agriculture in India, 
Botanical Series, Vol. XTV, 1925, and Vol. XVI, 1929. This 
work showed clearly that even with comparatively poor lands 
and an annual rainfall of not more than 25", a great improvement 
could be efEected by rotational grazing with a properly controlled 
number of cattle. 

The whole question of grassland improvement has recently come 
very much to the front and was discussed at considerable length 
at the Animal Husbandry Wing of the Board of Agiicultiue which 
met in Madras in December, 1936 and at the Cattle Conference 
which met in Simla in May, 1937. One of the important recom- 
mendations of these conferences was the formation of a Standing 
Fodder and Grazing Committee at the Centre, i.e., as one of the 
committees of the Imperial Coimcil of Agricultural Research 
and the formation of similar committees in the provinces. The 
work of these bodies, which will be fully representative of all 
interests involved, will be to plan, to co-ordinate and to carry 
out the improvement of fodder and grazing in all suitable areas. 

Of introduced grasses grown practically as crops, the important 
ones are Guinea grass {Panicum maximum') and Rhodes grass {Chloris 
gayana), while experiments have been made with Elephant grass 
{Pennisetum purpurewm), Sudan grass {Andropogon halepense), Para 
grass {Panicum muticum), Teff grass {Eragrostis ahyssinica) and 
others. Where irrigation and manure are available or where the 
washings of byres can be utilized, these grasses give an excellent 
return and green fodder throughout the year. It is proposed to 
experiment with certain other exotic grasses likely to be of use 
including some of the African Digiiarias. There has not been 
much experimentation on the effect of fertilizers on grassland but the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research has recently sanctioned 
a five-year scheme for the study of the effect of phosphatic manumg 
on grassland at Hissar in an area of low rai^all in the Punjab. 
There has been no attempt at the scientific selection of the natural 
gra-sses. This is an absolutely untouched section of plant-breeding 
work in India. 

As regards fodder crops, mention has already been nmde of the 
vndrio r> * Kadbi (viz.', the dried stalks of ^ain varie- 

r rops of juar) (sorghum) but there are also certain 

types of juar which are grown specially for fodder. These, as a rule, 
have thinner stalks and less grain than the grain juars proper 
and. allhost every juar tract has got one or more of these fodder 
varieties. IVIaize is also grown for fodder (as well as grain) among 
the leguminous plants. The most important is berseem {Trifolium 
atexandrimim) which grows well in Iforthem India, i.e., N.IV-P- 
Province, Sind, Pimjab, United Provinces and Bihar, under irriga- 
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tion. The introduction of this crop has brought a,bout a great 
improvement in the general system of farming since it hot onlj’^ gives 
an admirable fodder but also definitely improves the ground and 
makes a considerable difference to the succeeding crop. Its seed 
production, however, is still rather uncertain and requires more 
scientific attention. Berseem has also the great advantage that it 
thrives on land considerably affected by alkali. 

The sun-flower is also proving a very useful plant for giving 
ft large amount of green fodder quicklj’^ at almost any time of the 
year. 

In the Central Provinces, a species of bamboo [Dendrocalmmis 
siridus) is grown for fodder purposes and, until the pricldy pear 
iPpuntia ^tior) was wiped out in the Bombay-Deccan hy the 
cochineal insect (Dactylopkis tomeniosus), that plant could be used 
for cattle food during periods of famine by burning off the spines 
with gasoline torch and mixing the singed and chopped material 
with cotton hulls or similar rough material. There is a consi- 
derable range of trees which are useful for fodder and one or 
two weeds, e.g., Pluchea lanceolala. The tops of the sugarcane 
and in some case the whole cane are also fed to cattle. 

In one or two . provinces there are special scientific officers 
for the study of these crops such as the Millet Specialist 
at Coimbatore and the Fodder Specialist in the Punjab. Normally, 
however, the scientific work on these crops is part of the duties 
either of the Economic Botanist, the Professor of Agriculture 
or one of the Deputy Directors. 

The most pressing need at present is crop planning whereby 
a greater area may be put imder intensive fodder cultivation. 
To release this area for fodder, it is necessary to grow the more 
high-yielding grain and cash crops now available in the provinces 
as the results of the plant-breeding work of the last twenty-five 
years. This will be one of the main objectives of the Fodder 
and Grazing Committees in the near future. 

X. Fbuit Culture. 

In the early days of the Agricultural Departments in India 
firuit culture was nobody’s child and, in fact, was regarded with 
tolerance as a not too useful sideline. There was so much to be 
done with the staple crops I At the Board of Agriculture held 
in Pusa in 1910, Robertson Brown, then Agricultural Officer in the 
North-West Frontier Province and always a keen horticulturist) 
introduced the subject of fruit culture, ‘ As one ’ he said, ‘ who 
somewhat doubtfully throws his hat into the ring.’ The same 
Robertson Brown in the North-West Frontier Province, the Howards 
in Pusa and Quetta, Bums in Poona and Graham in the Central 
Provinces started work on the fruits of their respective areas. 
The Quetta Station was opened in 1911 and during the Howards’ 
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regime did much useful ivork. After their departure from India 
in 1924 it had ups and downs till 1932 when it was again put on 
a firm footing with a fully qualified officer (A. M, Mustafa) and an 
Entomologist and Mycologist. (This work was interrupted by the 
Quetta Earthquake of 1935 when the station was wrecked, but 
it has irrepressibly risen from its ashes and is again in full vigour.) 
Now, very largely due to stimulus and subsidies from the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research practically every fruit of import- 
ance is the subject of investigation in some Province or State. 

Early work in India was mainly concerned with classification, 
pruning, propagation methods and certain important diseases. 
The Howards found that stocks like Black Damask and the Mazzard 
used on the damp soils of Britain and North France were unsuitable 
for the hot dry soils of Baluchistan. On the other hand such 
stocks as the Mariana, Myrobolan, Mahaleb and Jaun de Metz 
imported from New Orleans did very well. Bums introduced 
in Poona the espalier method of guava cultivation and also experi- 
mented with growing guava trees in pits blasted in rocky land. 
He also took up the pruning of the citrus and the fig, following 
the work of Quinn in Australia. The guava work was pursued 
later b}'' G. S. Cheema who has been able to distribute three varieties 
of nearly seedless guavas. In Western India the mango received 
a great deal of attention. Bunm and Prayag’s bulletin The Booh 
of the Mango published by the Bombay Agriculture Department 
in 1920 has a cosmopolitan reputation. This mango work has 
been continuously and consistently followed up and the results 
have been a considerable improvement in grafting methods, a 
spread of the best varieties and particularly of the .^phonso (also 
called Alphonse, Apoos and Afoos). The canning of mango juice 
and mango slices has for years been done by small enterprismg 
firms and also experimentally by the Bombay Agricultural Depart- 
ment. The most recent development has been research work 
in the cold storage of mangoes. This scheme is financed bj’’ the 
Imperial Council of Agriculttu’al Research and is located at Poona, 
at the Ganeshkhind Fruit Experiment Station. Now gas storage 
has also been undertaken, and an officer of the scheme wdio was 
sent to England for special training in this line of work has returned 
to begin it in Poona. The Ganeshkhind Fruit Experiment Station 
has a long and chequered history being by turns a fodder fa^, « 
drug farm, a botanical garden, and now a ^it experiment station. 

The physiology of the mango is receiving a good deal of attention 
at the Experiment Station at Sabour in Bihar, where the well-known 
phenomenon of biennial bearing (i.e., a heavy crop alternating 
ivith a light crop in successive years) is under study. 

A Horticulturist (G. S. Cheema) was recruited for the Bomba} 
Presidency in 1921 and has greatly developed all fniit work in tlia^ 
Province. In the Punjab a Fruit Specialist (Lai Singh) 
apjiointed about 192G and has similarly brought on fruit work 
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in that Province. Li the United Province a Fruit Specialist was 
appointed in 1935. TJie Central Pro\'inccs has now a citrus special- 
ist, the first lady graduate in agricullurc in India, liliss Rajul 
Shah, a graduate of the Poona College of Agriculture (Bombay 
Universitj’) and M.Sc. of Mchigan University, U.S.A. She is 
carrying on research work on all aspects of citrus cultivation. 
Mysore State has always been to the fore in fruit development. 

India has one or t^vo excellent tj^pos of oranges. Nagpur 
is the main centre of this cultivation in Central India. The 
Nagpur ‘ Santra ’ is a looso-skiimed orange of the mandarin type. 
The ease with which the skin of the fruit and also the skin 
of the individual segment can bo removed, and the sweet 
strong-flavoured juice make this a peculiarly attractive fruit. 
Research is in progress in propagation methods, pruning, manuring, 
packing and marketing. The tree suffers from a strange 
physiological disease, one of the ‘ diebacks ’. In some cases 
it has been cured by drainage. It appears to bo associated ndth 
unsatisfactory soil conditions. The ‘ Musumbi ’ (a corruption 
of the word Mozambique) is the other well-knoAvn orange of Central 
and Western India. It is paler in colour and not so full-flavoured 
as the ‘ Santra ’ and has less citric acid. The next most important 
citrus fruit of those areas is the * Kagadi limbu ’, a httlo round Hmo, 
the size of a golf ball, very acid, making a good lime-juice, and 
extraordinarily hardy. Assam has a group of indigenous citrus 
species, some ■wild and some cultivated, on the Khasi Hills. These 
have attracted some attention from foreign scientists. 

A begiiming in the study of citrus was made in 1931, and 
a scheme financed by the Imperial Coimcil of Agricultural Research 
is now dealing •with citrus classification, culture, propagation 
and diseases, at Anakapallo in Madras. 

Oheema and Bhat have examined the classification of Indian 
citrus fruits in their paper. A study of the citrus varieties of the 
Bombay Presidency (jOurrent Science, Feb. 1934, p. 298). Tanaka, 
who visited India in 1934-35 and made very careful study of all the 
citrus varieties, has also helped to got a clearer idea of the relation- 
ships of the Indian species and varieties. Until these modem 
attempts practically nothing had been done since Bonavia -wrote in 
1890. 

The making of fruit juices has been the subject of much research 
work both in Bombay and the Punjab. In the last-named pro'vince 
the methods devised for making fruit juices are now being -widely 
exploited and there has grown up a thriving business in juices 
and syrups. With jams and jellies India has not been so fortunate, 
as the demand for these is comparatively small. An experimen-t 
station started in Madras for dealiag -with hill fruits was closed down. 

Reverting again to citrus fruits it may be mentioned that the 
grape-fruit has been in the last few years introduced into India 
and is doing extraordinarily well. One of the earliest plantations of 
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grape-fruit is on the Gkivemment Fami at llirpurkhas in Sind 
and the present writer has never tasted any grape-fruit he liked 
better. These Mh^urkhas trees are Marsh grape-fruit but the 
local conditions have given them an additional sweetness. At 
Poona and Nagpur grape-fruits are doing well and bear in their 
third year. 

The big cousin of the gfape-fiuit, namely, the pomelo, is widely 
grown in scattered small plantation and as individual trees. It is 
very hardy, stands drought and heavy rainfall, is resistant to 
‘ dieback ’, and produces an enormous finit of a combined orange 
and quinine taste, very good when eaten with sugar. This fruit 
would well repay selection. 

In India as elsewhere all the citrus species show much variation 
and there is a large scope for good work in taking buds only from the 
best trees. Research and propaganda on these lines are in progress 
in Bombay and the Central Provinces, and certain nurserymen 
have been converted to these ideas. 

The North-West frontier Province, the Punjab and Baluchistan 
and of course Kashmir and the northern parts of the United 
Provinces form the area where the deciduous fruits do well. Apples, 
pears, peaches, nectarines, quinces, persimmons, peaches and plums 
flourish there. The work of the Howards and their successors 
in improving these fruits in Baluchistan has been aheady mentioned. 
In the North-West Prontier Province, Robertson Brown did 
marvels, distributing as many as 30,000 budded or Rafted 
plants per year. The United Provinces experiment station for 
these fruits is at Ghaubattia, near Ranikhet and there work (financed 
by the Imperial Coimcil of Agricultural Research) is in progress 
on the apple root borer {Lo^oslemus Tmgdii), the woolly aphis 
(Schizoneura lanigera), on cultivation, manuring, soil problems, 
and stocks. The annual show of hill firuits organized each September 
in Simla by the Punjab Agricultural Department gives a good 
idea of the range and excellence of these fruits. The main diflSculty 
with these fruits is not so much the growing of them as the marketing 
of them, and questions of transport and marketing loom large. 
For example at Kotgarh about 40 miles from Simla excellent 
fruit is grown but it must be brought to the rail-head at Simla 
on the backs of mules and, at the fr^t-harvest time there is also 
a great demand for mules to fransport the potato crop. There 
are special fruit vans on most railways, not yet specially cool^, 
though that is coming in the near fiitme. Cold storage transport, 
especially by motor lorries, is now a subject of greht interest to the 
army authorities, and most useful collaboration between the army , 
certain commercial interests and the Agricultural Departments 
has been arranged by Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 

Grapes grow well in Northern India but by far the greatest 
amount of grapes that India consumes comes from Afghanistan, 
being brought by motor lon^’- to the rail-head at Chaman. Nasik 
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in the Bombay Presidency is also a grape centre of considerable 
local importance. Grapes in India are entirely for the table, 
there is no ■wine manufacture. Work on grapes in India has been 
largely a matter of improvement in cultivation methods, including 
treatment of diseases. Introduction of foreign varieties into 
Peninsular India has not been very successful. Certain seedlings 
produced in Poona are promising. In iTorth- Western India there 
is more scope for the trial of foreign varieties but the existing 
varieties and especially the little seedless grape, the Bedana take 
a lot of beating. Li the Punjab certain crosses between Indian and 
foreign grapes have been made. 

The papaj’^a is a typical tropical fruit and offers a series of 
perplexing problems which are now being tackled. It is nonnally 
dioecious (-with male and female trees) but all sorts of intersexes 
exist, some "with most peculiarly shaped fruits. We know nothing 
of the inheritance of its sex and nothing of the inheritance of good 
fruit characters. Papaya fruits vary enormously. The beat are 
delicious, the poorest are insipid mush. The cultural problems 
are being investigated at Sabour (Bihar) and the cytological problems 
by Kumar at Poona, both actmties being financed by Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research. 

Other fruits no'w on the research list are pineapples and bananas. 
India grows fair pineapples and this cultivation could be largely 
extended. Experimental work on pineapples is being conducted 
at Kumta and Ratnagiri in Bombay, at Krishnagar in Bengal 
and elsewhere. 

Bananas are -nddely gro'vm and there is a very great variety 
of these. Just north of Bombay, along the coast, there are miles 
of banana gardens. There may be found the delicate little Sonkel 
(golden banana) and the large coarse red banana {Tcmbda). There 
is also a dwarf type, the Basrai, of which the fruit retains its green 
colour even when ripe. Its hardiness as a tree and its good packing 
qualities as a fruit have made the cultivation of this type spread 
in many parts of India. In Madras we have an equal if not a 
greater range of banana types and at the Coimbatore Research 
Station the Systematic Botanist has collected, described and 
classified about 300 varieties. There seems no reason why, in time, 
some of these really excellent Indian bananas should not find their 
way into the Liverpool market, provided the necessary sea -transport 
were available. 

There are a number of -wild or semi--wild fruits in India, some 
of which have received attention from horticultural workers. The 
chief of these -wild fruits is the hor or her [Zizyphus jujvba) of which 
there are many forms of very differing fruit quality. It is compar- 
atively easy to bud her, if the right method is used and a variation 
of the ring method answers well. 

There are also certain fruits little kno-wn in the European 
market that are deservedly popular in India, such are the Chihu 
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{Achras sapota) which grows to perfection on the coastal lands 
of North Gujarat in the Bombay Presidency, the phalsa (Gfrewia 
asiatica) and the Utchi [Nephelium litchi) ; all are delicious. 

The manuring of f^t trees has naturally received a good deal of 
attention. Experiments in the Punjab have shown that bonemeal 
and sulphate of ammonia in conjunction with farmyard manure 
give the highest yields. At Samalkota in Madras, it has been 
found that an application of potash increases the keeping quality 
of bananas. 

All the newer fruit experiments are being laid out on the 
East Mailing model and some East IViklling and Meston fruit stocks 
are showing promise at Ohaubattia, 

As regards horticultural literature, outside the publications 
of the Agricultural Departments, the great standby has for years 
been Firminger’s Manual of Gardening for India. The book was 
first issued in 1863. The 6th and 7th editions were thoroughly 
revised and partly re-written by Bums. Macmillan in Ceylon pro- 
duced his Handbook of Tropical Gardening and Planning in 19U. 
There has recently been a healthy output of practical horticultural 
handbooks in various Indian languages. 

XI. AGEICfULTUEAL ECONOMICS. 

There have always been writers on Indian agricultural eco- 
nomics. Some of their works are : — 

Moreland’s India at the Death of Akbar ; ^ 

M. L. Darling’s The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and 2/coi 

(2nd ed., 1928) ; 

N. N. Gangulee’s Problems of Rural India (1928) ; 

F. L. Brayne’s many writings ; ^ . 

The studies of the Indian Village Welfare Association 
(London) ; 

Keatinge’s Rural Economy in the Bombay-Deccan (1912) ; 

N. G. Ranga’s Economic Organisation of Indian Villager 
(1929) ; 

and many others too numerous to mention. 

Recently scientific investigations using modem methoi^ 
of enquiry have been carried out in Bombay where a fully trame 
Professor of Agricultural Economics has been one of the stau o 
the Poona College of Agriculture since 1925. In the Punjab a body 
termed ‘ The Board of Economic Enquiry ’ has financed and guide 
a great number of investigations of v^age economics. Bengal also 
has a Board of Economic Enquiry. Various independent organi- 
zations have also tmdertaken this work such as Tagore’s Visliwa 
Bharati Institute of Rural Reconstmction at Shantiniketan and the 
Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics at Poona. The 
Institute has received a small grant from the Imperial Council cl 
Agricultural Research for the application of the survey method, 
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mainly as a study of methodology, to certain agricultural problems 
in the Bombay Presidency. Tho Professor of Agricultural Economics 
in Bombay and his colleagues have devoted themselves very largely 
to cost studies in peasant farming and one of the publications pro- 
duced by them in recent years is Principles and Practice of Farm 
costing with Farm Studies (1932) by P. C. Patil and T. B. Pawar. 
As an example of the kind of work done in the Punjab, there 
may be mentioned the following : — 

Farm Accounis in the Punjab (1932) by Kartar Singh ; 
Punjab Village Surveys, No. 4 (1932) by Randhir Singh 
under the supervision of W. Roberts ; 

Family Budgets (1932-33) of Four Tenant Cultivatoi’s in the 
i^allpur District (1933) by Kartar Singh. 

(All publications of the Punjab Board of Economic Enquiry.) 

Other studies of a similar type include a study of the finaneing 
of the cotton crop, one of the earlier economic investigations 
financed by the Indian Central Cotton Committee. There is now 
the very large Marketing Section of the Imperial Coimcil of 
Agricultural Research with the Agricultural Marketing Adviser — 
A. M. Livingstone — as its head, which recently published its first 
intensive survey, viz., of wheat marketing. Surveys of the market- 
ing of other crops are following in rapid succession. Other Depart- 
ments of Government especially the Co-operative Departments are 
deeply interested in Agricultural Economics. The journals of the 
Co-operative movement contain in almost every issue some studies 
of this important subject. 

In the Bombay Presidency fruit marketing had been (previous 
to this) the subject of study by both official and non-official agencies 
resulting in a Report of the Committee on the Improvement in the 
Marketing of Fruit and Vegetables in the town of Bombay, 1934 
(written up by G. S. Cheema and T. G. Shirname) and A Survey 
of the Marketirvg of Fruit in Poona by D. R. Gadgil and V. R. 
GadgU. 

XII. CoNOLtrsioir and Anticipation. 

The preceding eleven sections will, it is hoped, have given 
some idea of the manifold activities of agricultural research 
workers in India and of how these activities have grown from 
few to many and from simple to complex. 

Is there anything in the past history or the present situation 
that can enable us to prophesy even generally the course of events 
in the future 1 We may perhaps venture a few forecasts ; — 

(1) We may expect a greater and more effective co-ordination 
of agricultural research throughout India, at the same time leaving 
sufficient elasticity for the. genius of individual workers and for 
adaptation to local conditions. The recently organized meetings 
of dry farming research workers and horticultural research workers 
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in India are indications of such a trend. In arranging such co- 
ordination the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research is hound 
to continue to play an important part. 

(2) We may also anticipate a much closer connection betwen 
pure genetics and plant-breeding with obvious advantages to both. 
This means the training of practical plant-breeders in advanced 
genetics and the utilization by plant-breeders of the material of 
their plant-breeding work for the further advance of genetic theory. 

(3) We may look for a much closer connection between plant 
physiology and mycology, entomology and manming. In all 
the work dealing with plant diseases and nutrition the necessity 
for a physiological background and a knowledge of physiological 
technique is becoming more and more apparent, while at the same 
time the sphere for the plant physiologist who is a plant phj^iologist 
and nothing more seems to be rather limited so far as agricultural 
science is concerned. 

(4) We may expect the still greater extension of the application 
of statistical method to all branches of agricultmal research. 

(5) We may be certain of the development of a really large-scale 
organization of propaganda methods whereby the proved results 
of scientific investigation shall be quickly transferred to the 
cultivating population ; and finally 

(6) We hope for the development of agricultural economics 
in such a manner as to give a clear lead to the ways whereby the 
lot— physical and spiritual — of the cultivator may be improved 
and the full benefit of scientific investigation may be allowed to 
reach him. 


XIII. Bebliogeaphy. 


Plant breeding. 

Bxrbeb, C. a. — S tudies in Indian sugarcanes. No. 2. Mem. Dept. Agri. 

Ind,, Bot. Ser., Vol. 8, p. 103, (1916). . 

Hboxob, G. P. — Correlation of colour characters in rice. Mem. Dept. Agn. 


Howa3Uj, AiiBEbt Ain? Howard, Gabbirucr, L. C. — On the inlientanco ot 
characters in wheat. Mem. Dept. Agri. Ind., Bot. Ser., Vol. 1, p* It 
( 1912 ). 

Hutchinson’, J. B. and Ghose, R. L. M. — Studies in crop ecology ' 

composition of the cotton crops of Central India and Rajputana. Ina. 
Jour. Agri. Sci., Vol. 7, pp. 1-34, (1937). .. 

Leake, H. M. — Studies in mdian cotton. Jour. Genetics, Vol. 1, pp- 20»- 
272, (1911). . _ 

Pad, B. P. and Tandon, R. K. — ^Types of tobacco leaf-curl in N. Innia* 
Ind. Jour. Agri. Sci., Vol. 7, pp. 3G3-393, (1937). 

Parnedi., F. R., RANGASWAarv Awangeb. G. N. and Ramiah, K. — ^1”, 
ance of characters in rice.’ I. 3Iem. Dept. Agri. Ind., Bot, Scr., > ol* 
p. 76, (1917). . ... 

Rauanathan Awar, V. — A study of locular composition in Camboam 
cotton. Agri. lies. Inst. Pusa Bull., ISo, 178, (1928). 

Raaiiah, K.— Genetic association between flowering duration and plant 
height and their relationship to other characters in rice. IivJ. Jour. 
Agri. Sci., Vol. 3, pp. 433-445, (1933). 
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Rakgaswami Attaitgab, G. N., Sajikaba Ayyab, M. A., Babthabait, P. V. 
AND Bajabhooshanasi, D. S. — ^The relation of some plant characters to 
yield in Sorghum. Ind. Jour. Agri, Sci., Vol. 5, pp. 76-100, (1936). 
Sethi, B. L., Sethi, B. L. and IMehta, T. B. — Inheritance of sheathed ear 
in rice. Ind. Jour. Agri. Sci., Vol. 7, p. 134, (1937). 

Shaw, F. J. F. — Studies in Indian pulses : The inheritance of morphological 
characters and wilt resistance in Bahar (Cajanus indicus Sprang.). Ind. 
Jour. Agri. Sci., Vol. 6, pp. 139-187, (1936). 

Thadani, K. I. — ^Linkage relations in cotton plant. Agri. Jour. Ind., Vol. 18, 
pp. 672-679, (1923). 

Vbnhatabaman, S. N. and Sttbbamantam, P. — ^Biometrical studies in 
Sorghum. Ind. Jour. Agri. Sci., Vol. 3, pp. 609-626, (1933). 
Vbnkatabaman, T. S. and Thomas, B. — Sugarcane-Sorghum Hybrid. Ind. 
Jour. Agri. Sci., Vol. 2, pp. 19-27, (1932). 


Plant diseaae due to Fungi. 

Bose, S. B. — ^111. Fungi of Bengal. Polyporacese of Bengal, Part III. 

Bull. Carmichael Med. Coll., B^atMa, Vol. 1, pp. 1-5, (1920). 

Butleb, E. J. — ^An account of the genus Pythium and some Ch 3 rtridiace 8 e. 

Mem. Dept. Agri. Ind. Bot. Ser., Vol. 1, Part 6, (1907). 

Butdeb, E. J . — Fungi and disease in plants, Calcutta, (1918). 

Butieb, E. j. and Bisby, G. B. — ^The Fungi of India. Imp. Qounc. Agri. 
Res. Ind. Sci. Monogr., Vol. 1, (1931). 

Chaddhtjbi, H. and Saohab, G. S. — A study of the fungus flora of the Punjab 
soils. Ann. Myc., Vol. 32, pp. 90-100, (1934). 

Dasxdb, j. F. — On Phytophthora parasitica, nov. spec., a new disease of the 
castor oil plant. Mem. Dept. Agri. Ind. Bot. Ser., Vol. 5, pp. 177-231, 
(1913). 

Ktokabni, G. S. — Smuts of Jowar (Sorghum) in the Bombay Presidency. 

Agri. Res. Inst., Pusa, Bull. No. 78, (1918). 

McBab, W. and Shaw, F. J. F. — ^Influence of manures on the wilt disease of 
Cajanus indicus Sprang, and the isolation of types resistant to the 
disease. Imp. Couno. Agri. Res., Ind. Sci. Monogr., Vol. 7, (1933). 
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recurrence, life histoiies and physiologic forms. Ind. Jour. Agri. Sci., 
Vol. 3, pp. 939-962, (1933). 

Mitba, M. — ^Morphology and parasitism of Acrothecium penniseti, n.sp. (a 
new disease of Permisetum typhoideum). Mem. Dept. Agri. Ind. Bot. 
Ser., Vol. 11, pp. 67-74, (1921). 

Nabasuehan, M. j. — S tudies in the Genus Phytophthora in Mysore. I. 
Heterothallic strains of Phytophthora. Phytopath. Vol. 20, pp. 210- 
214, (1930). 

PaIi, B. P. — ^Types of tobacco leaf-curl in Northern India. Ind. Jour. Agri. 
Sci.; Vol. 7, pp. 363-393, (1937). 

Vasudeva, B. S.-^tudies in the root-rot disease of cotton in the Punjab. 
I. Symptoms, incidence and cause of the disease. Ind. Jour. Agri. 
Sci., Vol. 5, pp. 496-512, (1935). 

Weston, W. H. (Jb.) and Ubpai., B. N. — ^The basis for Sderospora sorghi • 
as a species. Phytopath, Vol. 22, pp. 573-586, (1932). 


Insect Pests of Crop Plants. 

AyyAB, T. V. B. — ^A contribution to our knowledge of South Indian Coccidce 
(Scales and Mealy bugs). Agri. Res. Inst. Pusa, Bull. No. 197, pp. 1-73, 
(1929). 
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Ayyap., T. V. R. — ^Host plant index of Ihdo-Ceylonese Coccidse. Imp. Gome. 
Agri. Bes. Miso. BuU., No. 4, (1933). 

FtETOHEB, T. B. — Life histories of Indian insects. Microlepidoptera. Mem. 
Dept. Agri. Ind., Vol. 6, (1920). Imp. Oounc. Agri. Bes. Sci, Monogr., 
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Agricultural Chemistry. 

BEarbison, W. H. and Aiyeb, P. A. S. — Gases of swamp rice soils. Mem. 

Dept. Agri. Ind. Gliem. Ser., Vols. 3-5, (1913-20). 

Leather, J. W. — ^Water requirements of crops in India. Mem. Dept. 
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Puri, A. N. — Studies in soil colloids. Mem. Dept. Agri. Ind, Ghem. Ser., 
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Sahasrabuddhe, D. L. and Daji, J. A. — Nitrogen recuperation in the 
soils of the Bombay Deccan. Mem. Dept. Agri. Ind. Ghem. Ser., Vol. 8, 
pp. 63-68, (1925). 

ViswA Nath, B. and Ayyar, S. K. — Studies in the chemistry of sugarcane. 
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Agricultural Engineering. 
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JlrrxEB Brownlie. T. A. — Slechonics of tillage implements. Agri. Jour. 
India, Vol. 17, pp. 119-120, (1922). 
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particular subjects should be included Tvithin the purview of such 
a review. Should one confine the term Veterinary Eesearch to 
those sciences which may be described as falling under the com- 
paratively restricted terms of Animal Pathology or Animal Medicine, 
as was the tendency at the commencement of the period under 
review, or should one look upon Veterinary Research as including 
all those sciences which form the background of the more com- 
prehensive terms of Animal Health or Animal Husbandry 1 

The decision has been made in favour of the latter, for of 
recent years it has become only too apparent that medicine, either 
human or veterinary, cannot advance alone, but must be accom- 
panied by concurrent researches in the sister sciences of genetics 
and nutrition, if somd and lasting progress is to be made. 

The importance of good animal husbandry to such an exces- 
sively agricultural country as India, in which cattle are the chief 
motive power, besides supplying milk and ghee to a diet which is 
otherwise largely vegetarian, is too obvious to need further stressing, 
and the fact that she has been overrun from time immemorial by 
some of the most devastating cattle plagues existing no doubt led 
to the concentration of effort which is noticeable in 1911, the 
year when this review commences — ^to provide means of combating 
these plagues. 

At that time some practical cattle breeding was in progress, 
notably on Government farms at Hissar and Chharodi, by the Civil 
Veterinary Departments of the Punjab and Bombay respectively, 
and the now famous Pusa herd of Sahiwal cattle had been established 
at the Imperial Agricultural Research Institute, but most attention 
was being paid to the development of the Imperial Veterinary 
Research Institute, Muktesar, for the prevention of contagious 
diseases amongst animals, and it is interesting to note that it was 
in 1911 that use was first made of plains buffaloes at Bareilly for 
the preparation of anti-Rinderpest serum, and the initial steps 
were taken for the pmchase of the Izatnagar Estate near Bareilly, 
which is now being rapidly developed as a branch of the Muktesar 
Institute, for the location of sections dealing with the commercial 
preparation of biological products. Animal Nutrition and Poultrj’’ 
Eesearch. 

The total number of doses of sera and vaccines issued from 
the Muktesar Institute for the prevention and diagnosis of animal 
diseases in 1910-11 was 6‘34 lacs. This quantity rose to 35'16 
lacs of doses in 1920-21 and reached its maximum of 75'86 lacs in 
1929-30. As some of the provinces have now made arrangements 
to prepare their own biological products, particularly Rinderpest 
vaccine, the issues from the Mi^tesar Institute are now falling 
again and amounted to the comparatively small total of 37*28 lacs 
of doses in 1935-36. 

It will thus be seen that the Muktesar Institute, by reason of 
the great demand for its products from the different provinces and 
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States, and also the l^Iilitary Department, inevitably developed 
into an enormous production centre, and \mtil a few years ago there 
was a great danger of its research activities being seriously interfered 
with. By transferring all the work connected with the manufac- 
ture of its major products to Izatnagar this difficulty has now been 
overcome, but in evaluating the results of the Muktesar Institute 
the facts recorded above should be borne in mind. 

Actually the results of a research institute may quite legiti- 
mately be considered imder two heads, viz. : — 

(а) the output of scientific literature, and 

(б) the application of laboratory results in the field. 

Under the first head, for the reasons given in a preceding 
paragraph, the publications of the Muktesar Institute have been 
somewhat spasmodic, but since research workers at Muktesar have 
been organized into appropriate sections and relieved to a large 
extent of any work in connection with the manufacturing side of 
the Institute, the number of scientific publications has steadily 
increased and their subject matter now covers a very wide field. 

It is in connection with (6), however, that the most striking 
success during the past 26 years has been obtained, and in the 
matter of disease control, particularly of the major plague 
Rinderpest, it may be claimed that Veterinary Research in India 
has produced resrdts comparable with any other scientific service 
in the world. 

Tn f.hia connection it should be pointed out that at present 
there is no legislation in existence in India for the control of bovine 
contagious diseases, except some of limited application in Madras 
and Burma, so that the results have been obtained entirely through 
the development and use of biological products and the efforts of 
field workers, whose numbers, for such a large country, have been 
and are still very small. 

The total number of gazetted staff employed in the Civil 
Veterinary Departments in India in 1910-11 was 36, and this has 
gradually expanded to a total of 147 in 1935-36. The subordinate 
staff employed in 1910-11 amounted to 955, which number has now 
been increased to 2,085, but it will be seen that this is still far short 
of what is required for the proper application to the field of the 
results of Veterinary Research throughout the whole of British 
India. The Royal Commission on Agriculture of 1927 placed the 
amount of Veterinary staff required for British India at 300 officers 
and 6,000 subordinate staff. 

Research into the cause and prevention of animal diseases 
has not been confined to the Muktesar Institute. During the 
second half at least of the period imder review, considerable atten- 
tion has been paid to these problems at the laboratories attached 
to the provincial Veterinary Colleges, notably in Lahore and 
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Madras, and when one remembers that the officers working in these 
laboratories have also to perform teaching duties, it will be admitted 
that their contributions to science have been no small accomplish- 
ment. 

During the same period Veterinary Serum Institutes have been 
established by the Mysore and Madras Governments for the manufac- 
ture of sera and vaccines used locally, and more recently the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research has given a fillip to this 
subject by providing the funds for a Veterinary Disease Investigation 
Officer in each British Province and Hyderabad State. This team 
of field investigators has brought to light a large amount of new 
material awaiting deeper study by properly equipped research 
institutes, not only in matters relating to epizootic and enzootic 
diseases, but also in the nutritional field and in connection with 
breeding problems. 

The science of Animal Nutrition did not attract any attention 
in India until the comparatively late date of 1913, when as a result 
of a recommendation of the Board of Agriculture, a movement 
was set on foot to recruit a Physiological Chemist to undertake 
researches in this subject. Unfortunately it was some years before 
this officer was able to commence work, so that the output of litera- 
ture in this science has not been very great, but this is an omission 
that is likely to be rectified in the near fhture, for arrangements 
have now been made to set up an organization which should soon 
be in a position to supply more adequately the needs of the country 
in this subject. The Central Institute for Animal Nutrition Research 
wiU be located at Izatnagar as a Section of the Imperial Veterinary 
Research Institute, thus bringing together workers on both the 
normal and abnormal processes^of the animal body, and research 
stations for the investigation of mbi:e local problems will be located 
at Coimbatore in the south, Lyallpur.' in the -n^h, and Dacca in 
the east. ■ ' \ 

A reference has already been made to some ^phe earlier efforts 
to improve the indigenous breeds of cattle in India, amd the number 
of cattle farms has steadily increased throughout thes period under 
review. The work being done, however, must be oonsidered as 
largel3'^ practical in character, devoted either to the prc^duction of a 
good working bullock, an economic milch cow, or ini some cases 
both, and it has not yet been possible to set up an linstitute oi 
Animal Genetics where a more scientific study bf the many problems 
involved might be investigated. \ 

Por the preparation of the more detailed accounts whi’ch follow, 
great help, which is gratefully acknowledged, has been\receiv«i 
from the following gentlemen : — Mr. Wynne Sayer ; Di\. K. C. 
Sen ; IMr. J. P. Shirlaw ; Captain S. C. A. Datta ; *Dr. H. N. '» 
Messrs. Riazul Hassan ; S. K. Sen ; P. R. Krishna Ij’^er ; anjd H. D* 
Srivastava. 
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n. Baotebiology abd Immukology. 

During the early part of the period under revie-nr, the Imperial 
Veterinary Besearch Institute existed primarily as a serum Institute 
concerned -with the eradication, or control, of that scourge of 
cattle in tropical and semi-tropical regions — Binderpest. But 
while Binderpest always maintained its place of importance, practi- 
cally every disease to which animal flesh is heir has come into the 
field of bacteriological research at Muktesar, some with an intensity 
governed by the critical needs of the moment, others with a slower, 
but none the less praiseworthy and persistent attempt at elucidation 
and control. 

Natmally, in a country where the bovine in all its expressions 
of productivity is fundamental for existence, the activities of research 
have been primarily directed towards the control, and, where 
possible, the eradication of bovine disease, but the following review 
will show that where animal disease has existed, no matter what the 
species of animal affected, or the economics of the situation, the 
Institute has rapidly come into the field with a helping hand. 

It is an invidious task to try and decide which advances in 
the subject of immunology during the past 26 years can be attributed 
solely to researches carried out in India, except in the case of 
those diseases peculiar to the animal population of this country. 
It is gratifying to note, however, that the services rendered by the 
very meagre veterinary personnel all over the country have been 
immense when viewed in the light of the magnitude of their task. 
In spite of there being a large variety of impediments and obstacles 
in the way of success, such as the peculiar, inherent, ethical senti- 
ments of the average livestock owner in India and his gross ignorance 
of the method of preventive inoculation as. a means of control, 
which tend to produce in him a strange psychological state of inertia 
and apathy towards veterinary innovations, coupled with want of 
sufficient staff and funds and absence of suitable legislative enact- 
ments for the control of the movements of livestock, the evidence 
grows in volume and trustworthiness every year that the progress 
achieved in veterinary immunology, both in the laboratory and in 
the field, has been consistent, if nothing more, with the facilities 
available from time to time. 

The laboratory work has been done almost entirely at the 
Imperial Veterinary Besearch Institute, Muktesar, with the help of 
some valuable adffitions carried out in the provincial laboratories 
attached to the Veterinary Colleges of the Punjab, Madras and 
Bengal and the Mysore Serum Institute. The researches, conducted 
have been of an essentially practical and economic rather than of 
an academic character and the Imperial Institute of Veterinary 
Besearch was soon transformed from the pure research laboratory, 
that it was at its inception, to a large scale manufacturing under- 
taking, producing, with as simple and humane a technique as 
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possible, cheap and effective sera, vaccines and diagnostic products 
issued with full instructions for their use to the field veterinary 
authorities. 

It is not possible to deal, in full justice, with the progress 
made in all the various spheres of veterinary preventive medicine 
within the compass of a few pages, but, in what follows, an endeavour 
is made to present the most outstanding advances effected in the 
control of some of the more important contagious maladies of hve- 
stock in India. 

A word may be said here in regard to the various products 
that have been devised to combat such diseases. These fall into 
two well-defined categories : — 

(а) Protective szibstatices — such as anti-sera, vaccines, and 

living, virulent or attenuated viruses, which afford a 
temporary or a more or less permanent immunity 
against the specific organisms, and 

(б) Diagnostic agents — ^such as tuberculin and maUein, which 

act through the development in the infected animals 
of a hypersensibility to the proteins of the specific 
organisms. 

In addition, certain serological tests based on well-known 
immunological principles, e.g., the agglutination test, are also 
employed to determine the incidence of some diseases. 


(a) Binderpest. 

This disease, which is of paramount importance to livestock 
owners in India, has formed the major problem for investigation in 
India throughout the period of review. The endeavour so to alter 
the natural soil that the seeds of disease, far from destroying it, 
shall actually improve its quality, is the aim of modem prophylaxis, 
and the present conception is that ‘no animal need die of Rinderpest’. 

Antiserum in this country was first prepared in 1899 by 

. Rogers, following closely upon the work of 

serum Turner and Kolle in South Afiica, by using 

hill bulls as serum producers ; later, plains cattle, and then 
buffaloes were introduced. The Serum-.Mone method, which was 
once a very popular method of combating the disease, is now 
going out of fashion, though the present method of preparation 
has almost reached perfection in the matter of obtaining a 
highlj’- potent product free from external contamination. ^1 
attempts at satisfactoiy cultivation of the infective agent outside 
the body having failed, each brew of serum manufactured is tested 
for safety and potency on hill bulls infected with a known dose of 
tlie virus. 

Among a liost of other points, much precise information has 
been obtained upon the relative susceptibility of different breeds 
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and classes of cattle to rinderpest and the amount of serum required 
to protect them against it, the most suitable conditions and agents 
for the preservation of serum, the anti-body content of different 
fractions of serum proteins, and the effect of heat on Rinderpest 
immune bodies. Researches upon the fractional precipitation of 
the immune bodies have been conducted uitli a view to concentrate 
the serum for economj’' in transport and for standardization of its 
potencj’’, and it has been found possible even to desiccate the serum 
completely A\ithout appreciable loss of potcnc5^ 

Verj* extensive researches have been conducted to stud.y the 
biological characteristics of the infective agent 
and the effect of various factors on its viabilit3^ 
outside the bodj’’, Avith a view to obtain information to enable 
its being sent out to long distances from ‘ virus stations ’ in a 
living, virulent state for purposes of active immunisation. The 
virus can easil\'^ be propagated in susceptible cattle, but the 
blood of these animals when used in the immunisation of stock 
bj* the well-known and highlj' advocated ‘ Serum-Simultaneous 
method’ for the conference of an active, lasting immunity, 
is attended vith a serious risk of conveying other blood parasites 
(piroplasms) wliich bring about a fatal intercurrent infection in 
the inoculated animals. Determined efforts were made bj’’ Edwards 
at Muktesar to implant tlie virus in hosts other than cattle 
(rabbits, goats) and it was as a direct result of these intensive 
researches that we now have the so-called ‘ fixed goat virus ’, which 
is not only free from bo^dne piroplasms, but is also a much attenuated 
form of the virus. Consequently, the protective dose of serum 
required against this form of the virus is negligible and it has already 
been applied in several Provinces on an extensive scale as a vaccine 
•without any quantity of antiserum. This has simplified the 
technique of operation and reduced considerably the cost of im- 
munising cattle against rinderpest, and it is expected that in the 
coming years more and more animals "will be subjected to immunisa- 
tion by this method. 

The general experience after extensive trials in this country 
Vacc’ various vaccines, such as Reiser’s cliloro- 

accmes form vaccine, Daubney’s formalinised vaccine 
and Gerlach’s dried vaccine, during the early part of the last 
decade, -was that the administration of vaccines which produce 
a reliable immunity is attended by a considerable amount of 
risk, in that a certain proportion of animals so treated may develop 
a severe or even fatal infection, whereas in those oases where the 
vaccine is safe, the immunity conferred is unreliable and of 
comparatively short duration. 

The system of control of rinderpest recommended for 
adoption in India has been to ehminate the 
R^^rSies disease not by killing the diseased and in-contact 
animals, as was done in -South Africa and 
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other countries, but by raising the natural resistance of susceptible 
animals to the disease by the most rebable and economic 
methods of conferring an active and lasting immunity. SVom 
extensive researches conducted at Muktesar and from the vast 
number of immunisation operations carried out in the field, a 
large volume of evidence has been collected on the best methods 
of immimising stock, the nature and duration of immunity conferred 
by various forms of the virus, the nature of the immunity following 
upon different grades of reaction undergone by the animal at the 
time of immunisation, and the importance of age, breed, and 
various other factors in determining the quality 'of the immunity 
produced. Information has also been gathered on the susceptibility 
of very young calves to the disease, the influence exerted on the 
natural resistance of calves by immxme dams as compared with 
non-immune dams, and the optimum period for reinforcing immunity 
in calves immunised at very young ages. 


(6) Ecemorrhagic Septiccemia. 

It is a matter of conjecture whether Rinderpest or Haemorrhage 
Septicaemia is the more important bovine malady in India. 
Certainly these two diseases vie wdth each other in importance as 
fatal diseases of cattle causing serious economic loss. One important 
aspect of haemorrhagic septicaemia is that it frequently occurs at 
that season of the year when the farmer most needs the services 
of his draught bullocks and the calamity ensuing on an outbreak of 
this disease in an agricultural community can readily be under- 
stood. 

The history of the activities of Muktesar is, therefore, intimately 
linked up wdth the history of haemorrhagic septicaemia, and one 
can look back on the past wdth satisfaction and to the future with 
increasing confidence, that the application of research devoted to 
this disease problem has resulted in far reaching methods of control, 
which, if jufleiaUy applied, wdU give the humble peasant toiling m 
the field, a reasonable security of existence. And to the owner 
of larger herds, in which individual animals are of greater intrinsic 
value, and the conservation of which is of immense importance 
if any progress in the raising of pedigree stock is to be made, the 
prospects of success are even greater. 

The Imperial • Institute, as the result of its researches into 
haemorrhagic septicaemia, is in the position of being able to issue 
two highly satisfactory biological products for use in the field. 
The first and the most frequently used is an anti-serum, first pre- 
pared from cattle by Lingard in 1905, and now prepared froiii 
buffaloes by hj’per-immunisation wdth selected strains of the causal 
organism of tliis disease. These strains have been recovered froin 
natural outbreaks in tlie field and represent the average tjqies of 
infection to which cattle are .susceptible. The ultimate proof of 
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the efficacj’’ of such an anti-serum exists in the demand for it, 
and this demand has shoKTi a steadj^ increase smce the time it 
was first made available. 

A second line of attack in this disease, and one of- equal merit, 
is the production of a polyvalent vaccine. Serum treatment of 
animals which are in contact with the disease, valuable though it be 
to tide the animals over the critical phases of infection, confers no 
degree of immunity sufficient to protect a herd during a seasonal 
outbreak which may extend for tlmee months or slightlj’’ more. It 
is for this reason that a vaccme has been evolved. This vaccine is 
prepared from selected strains of the organisms isolated from 
natural outbreaks and is therefore potyvalent. I^Hien occasion 
demands, e.g., when it is laiown that disease in an area is due to 
one particular strain, as occasionally happens, a single strain vaccine 
(monovalent) may be manufactured to meet the needs of the 
occasion. The use of this vaccine confers a valuable degree of 
immimity in cattle herds exposed to infection, and the degree of 
immunity induced is generally sufficient to protect animals over 
one season. 

(c) AmXhrax. ' 

Anthrax, as is well known, usually occurs in a sporadic 
form, but in this country virulent enzootic outbreaks are some- 
times encountered and this has raised a most difficult problem firom 
the point of view of produomg immunity in susceptible herds. 

Besearch into the problem of Anthrax control has been 
rendered difficult by the existence of many strains of the Anthrax 
organism. Strains, isolated from virulent outbreaks, have rapidly 
lost their virulence and antigenic properties when maintained 
under laboratory conditions. It has not been exceptional, for 
example, to encounter strains which become after a few subcultiva- 
tions on nutrient media, entirely apathogenic for the highly sus- 
ceptible laboratory animals used. Further, apart from the question 
of varying virulence and antigenic potentialities, it would appear 
that the range of susceptibility of farm animals in India is a wide 
one, and that any vaccine, to be safe, must be prepared strictly in 
accordance with the known variations in susceptibility. 

Every known method of immunity production — and their 
name is legion — ^has been given a generous trial under exactmg field 
and laboratory conditions, and it would appear from this experi- 
mental work that Anthrax in India shows so many peculiarities 
in expression of epizootiology that the problem of producing a 
satisfactory degree of active immunity is well nigh insoluble. The 
difficulty has been partially circumvented by the production of an 
anti-anthrax serum, prepared from cattle. That .this serum does 
yield a measure of protection is undoubted. The demands for it 
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from the field indicate its general usefulness and yet it cannot 
be considered an effective substitute for a vaccine which will confer 
immunity for a reasonable period, say one year. 

The year 1936, however, dawned on a more hopeful outlook, 
and it is hoped that the use of a spore vaccine, which has already 
been successfully exploited in other tropical countries like South 
Africa and Burma, may provide a solution to the problem of anthrax 
immunity, not only in the bovine, whose needs are primary, but 
equally in all species of animals. 


{d) Black-quarter. 

Black- quarter — erroneously termed ‘ symptomatic anthrax ’, 
a disease with which it has no connection apart from the fact 
that it is a cause of sudden iUness and rapid mortality — ^is wide- 
spread among cattle throughout India. The cause of the disease 
is usually stated to be an anaerobic organism, Clostridium chauvoei. 
While it is generally accepted that this organism, one of the impor- 
tant gas gangrene group, is in the majority of outbreaks primaifiy 
causal, extensive researches conducted at Muktesar agree with 
research in aH countries where attention has been focussed on 
the disease, which have shown that Cl. chauvoei represents only 
one of a group of organisms which are capable of producing outbreaks 
of Black-quarter. Research has therefore been directed towards 
an accurate determination of the various species of anaerobic 
organisms encountered in clinical Black-quarter and a considerable 
volume of accurate information has been gained. 

Unlike Anthrax, in no way do the varieties of infection and 
their clinical manifestations differ in India from those described in 
Western countries. The relative incidence of infection of the 
varying t3q)es of infection is comparable, and as Cl. chauvoei is 
known to be the cause of most outbreaks and sporadic cases, 
researches in the field of immunity have naturally been directed 
against disease caused by this organism. The fact must not be 
overlooked, however, that in consideration of the losses caused by 
pathogenic anaerobes other than Cl. chauvoei, the Institute has 
kept pace with the steadj’’ progress exhibited among research 
workers of all countries where Black-quarter is rife and this malady 
is accorded the degree of scientific attention which it peculiarly 
merits. 

Two products, directed towards the control of Black-quarter 
in the field, a vaccine and a serum, are issued from Muktesar. 
The vaceine is a formalinised spore-vaccine prepared from authentic 
strains of Cl. chauvoei of Indian origin after the method of Leclainchc 
and Vallee in France. The serum is a hj'perimmune one prepared 
from buffaloes. That both products are of great value in their 
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particular sphere is ampty indicated by their universal and increasing 
demand throughout India. 

(e) Tuberculosis. 

In view of the increasing attention paid to the study of human 
tuberculosis during the last two decades and the well-known 
relationship of bovine and human tuberculosis, tuberculosis of 
animals has been a subject of intensive studj’-. The opinion has 
been generallj’^ expressed that Indian cattle are rarely victims of 
tuberculosis, ifnotrelatively refractory in comparisonurith the cattle 
of Western countries. It is probably true that, under average 
conditions, where Indian cattle are kept out of doors, little tuber- 
culosis exists and the risks of spread through a herd are slight as 
compared "ndth the cattle of Western countries, where the conations 
are particularly favourable for the dissemination of infection. 
That tuberculosis, however, is not infrequent among Indian cattle 
maintaiaed under the relatively ideal system of an open-air h’fe 
and that it is a disease to be seriously reckoned uath in-housed 
and stall-fed cattle of the cities, is a fact of increasing recognition 
and importance. Data concerning the incidence of tuberculosis 
in cattle in urban areas reveal a disquieting position, and while 
mammary tuberculosis may not have assumed the proportion and 
the significance that it has in cows in Western countries, the fact 
must not be overlooked that, apart from any disease of the udder, 
an infected cow may excrete tubercle bacilli in the millc. 

The incidence of tuberculosis in cattle has largely been deter- 
mined from abattoir figures and although it is not judicious to 
accept such figures as being representative of the average general 
incidence, they are sufficiently alarmmg to make us review our 
opinion of the susceptibility of Indian cattle to the disease. As 
the results of carefully controlled tuberculin tests on closed herds, 
it has been found that the disease exists to a degree which warrants 
a very intensive investigation, and during the last two decades 
some very valuable data concerning the incidence and types of the 
disease have been collected from all provinces of India. 

Bovine tuberculosis must have existed in this country for a 
long time but the earliest recorded case traced 
IS ory- dates back only to 1898. While the 

experience of the early workers indicated that the disease was very 
rare among Indian cattle, and the lesions were invariably minute 
in extent, localized in particular tissues, and retrogressive in their 
appearance, slaughter-house statistics collected in 1927 revealed 
an incidence of 16-28% and the figures of 1931 showed 21 '3% 
cows, 23-6% buffaloes, and 31*6% bullocks as affected with gross 
lesions. The disease is no longer restricted to urban areas or to 
any part of the country, and numerous cases have now been 
detected among animals of all species. 
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The first experimental investigation upon bovine tuberculosis 
. in India may be said to have started with the 

* researches of Glen Liston and Soparkar in 1917. 

The work was directed to obtain an explanation 
for the alleged rarity of the condition, and while they attributed 
it to a natural resistance to the disease possessed by Indian cattle, 
the later experiments of Sheather appeared to show a relatively 
low degree of virulence of the causal organism isolated locally. 
The subject was next discussed at a meeting of veterinary 
officers held in Calcutta in February 1923, and by the Board of 
Agriculture at its meeting at Pusa in 1926. The latter body 
passed a resolution recommending certain steps to be taken for 
the prosecution of research on bovine tuberculosis, and in the 
meantime the Indian Research Fund Association had been persuaded 
to suppty funds and to depute an officer for canning out at Muktesar 
a Bovine Tuberculosis Inquirj'’ for a period of five years, 1923-1928. 

The experiments undertaken in this inquiry showed that while 
some of the indigenous cattle displayed a high resistance to the 
organism, others succumbed as quickly as European animals would 
have done tmder the same conditions, and it was foimd that generally 
speaking the indigenous breeds did not possess more resistance to 
the disease than animals possessing a large admixture of European 
blood. The organisms obtained jfrom natural bovine lesions 
appeared to be as virulent as those in other countries. The above 
inquiry added some valuable information to our knowledge but 
many important questions stfil remain to be solved. 

Evidence has been collected at Muktesar from a Dairy Farm 
and two Remount Depots, and from two Zoological Gardens to 
show that after introduction of infection, a high incidence of clinical 
tuberculosis may develop in a herd maintained imder certain condi- 
tions of housing. In studies carried out at Madras, a high incidence 
and generalized lesions were recorded among the conservancy 
buUocks. Records exist of about half a dozen cases of tuberculous 
mastitis in buffaloes and cows in this country, and occasional 
samples of mUk from such animals have shown the presence of the 
specific bacilli. 

The available results of bacteriological work carried out upon 
. , . , lesions of tuberculosis in animals in India show 

Bactermlogical type of organism is commonly 

associated with bovine lesions, and the human 
tjqie with the disease in pigs. The avian type of organism 
has also been recovered from a bullock and some pigs, and the 
bovine tj*pe from a pig, a goat, several llamas and buffaloes. 
The human type of B. iuberctdosis is usually believed to be respon- 
sible for the disease in man in this countr 3 ’'. Two cases of naturall.V 
acquired tuberculosis in cows caused bj’’ the human bacillus have, 
however, been recorded, and similarly one or tw*o cases of human 
tuberculosis of bovine origin have been detected. 
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Tlie diagnosis of the disease maj'" be arrived at during the life 
of an animal from the clinical signs of the disease or by the use of 
the diagnostic agent Tuberculin, which is prepared at the Muktesar 
Institute. Difficulty lias been encountered in interpreting the 
results of the subcutaneous test with this agent owing to diurnal 
fluctuations in temperature shown bj’’ animals in this country, and 
better results have been obtained with the Double Intradermal 
test, but further work on the standardization and elaboration of a 
more specific tuberculin is urgently required. 


(/) J dime's Disease. 

Johne’s disease is caused by another acid-fast bacillus and the 
main seat of multiplication of the organism is the mucous membrane 
of the intestines, particularlj’’ the ileum and the c»eum. Although 
it is generally stated that the first case of the disease in India was 
recorded by Sheather in 1917, the classical book on the subject by 
Twort and Ingram, published in 1913, mentions an earlier case at 
Lahore on the authority of Meadows of the Punjab Veterinary 
Department. A remarkably large number of records of the occur- 
rence of the disease in all parts of the country, is now available. 
Cattle, buffaloes and goats are affected and recently the disease 
has been detected in an animal from the interior of the Garhwal 
hiUs where the possibility of contracting infection from imported 
animals was remote. 

The very insidious onset of Johne’s disease makes its presence 
in a herd a most dangerous one, particularly in farms which are 
heavily stocked. Diagnosis in life is arrived at by the use of Avian 
Tuberculin, by the microscopic examination of bowel washings, 
collected by a method elaborated by Krishnamurti Ayyar in 
Madras, and of fsecal or rectal smears. In the earlier tests, Jdhnin 
and Paratvbercvlin, obtained from other countries, failed to 
give as reliable results as the Avian Tuberculin issued from Muktesar; 
but Jdhnin, prepared at this Institute by improved methods, is 
now under test. Compared with cases in Europe, a larger pro- 
portion of cases in India show a complete absence of clinical symp- 
toms or are retrogressive when brought under new conditions. 
The influence of parturition in precipitating a crisis in cases of 
Johne’s disease has been repeatedly seen in first calvings, and 
experience has been gamed to show that other factors like mineral 
deficiency may play a part in the sudden breakdown of an animal’s 
protective mechanism. Data have been collected to show that 
while the incubative period' of the disease in adult may 

be as long as 6-9 months, that in suckling calves may be only a 
few weeks. Work carried out at Muktesar has failed to confirm 
the possibility of the bacilli being excreted through the lactating 
udder, or of the disease being transmitted in utero. 
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Some work has been carried out with a view to cure the disease 
by bacteriophage, non-specific protein therapy, and formalin injec- 
tions, but while a betterment in the physical condition of treated 
animals has been observed, the possibility of sterilizing the animal 
completely of the bacilli by drugs does not appear to be practicable. 
However, on the analogy of the specific action of chauhnoogra 
oil and its esters on the leprosy bacillus, another acid-fast organism, 
experimental treatment of clinical cases has been tried in England 
and America, and the work is now being repeated in Mysore. Large 
scale experiments have been carried out to study the vaccinating 
relationship of the avian tubercle bacillus and Johne’s Disease, 
but a set-back resulted fi:om a somewhat high mortality in vaccinated 
animals due to an unanticipated and surprisingly high virulence 
of the strain employed. 

At Muktesar a special Johne Herd has been built up since 
1931. In addition to employing the animals in this herd for 
standardizing brews of Avian Tuberculin periodically, observations 
upon several aspects of the disease are being m^e. Alternate 
newly bom calves are being vaccinated within a few homs of their 
birth with a standardized living culture on the lines of Valee and 
Rinjard’s successful work in Erance, but so far the experience in 
India regarding the efficiency and safety of the vaccine has been 
disappointing. Other researches on this disease have been con- 
cerned with improvement in the culture media, methods of diagnosis, 
testing the viability of the organism under natural conditions and 
to determine if any small animals are susceptible to this infection 
and are' likely to be useful as test animals for laboratory work, 
but no outstanding results have been achieved. 


{g) Bovine Abortion. 

r 

Bovine abortion has not assumed the same economic significance 
in India as in other countries where more intensive stock farming, 
line breeding, high mfik production and closer herding render 
animals both more susceptible and more liable to infection. 

In this respect, Indian cattle, generally, are particularly for- 
tunate. In indigenous herds, brought up in the open, the incidence 
of the disease is immaterial. In pedigree herds, especiallj’’ those 
containing a fair percentage of imported blood, and in^ selected 
dairy herds maintained under housing conditions and yielding a 
milk suppl}’- comparing not unfavourably with the herds of Western 
countries, the problem of the incidence of infection with bovine 
abortion is one of increasing importance. This problem is compli- 
cated bj’’ the known mineral and vitamin deficiency to which 
cows in India are subject. Researches at the Muktesar In.stitute 
have been directed to both sides of the problem, the nutritional 
ns well as the bacteriological. 
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It has been found that Indian cows are as susceptible to 
infection mth the specific organism of the disease, B. abortus Bang, 
as cattle of any other country and, given favourable conditions for 
spread of infection, the problem of combating bovine abortion may 
become as acute in India as elsewhere in the world. Over a period 
of many years, work at the Muktesar Institute has been directed 
towards an accurate assessment of the degree and t3Tpes of disease, 
more especially in selected herds throughout India, and veiy valu- 
able data have been secured. Accepting from these researches that 
Bang’s bacillus is the predominant cause of abortion in cows in 
India, experimental vaccination, pursuing all recognized lines of 
vaccine therapy, has been given an exhaustive trial. 

The results have been as discouraging as in other countries 
concentrating on this particular field of research. Live vaccine 
has been issued from Muktesar on occasions when the incidence of 
infection appeared on the upward trend in certain herds and where 
the frequency of abortions demanded its use. Otherwise, a dead 
vaccine, comprising as many strains as possible from natural 
cases, has been used with results that can only be termed equivocal. 

The pure bacteriology of the disease, the typing and classifica- 
tion of organisms of the Brucella group isolated from clinical cases 
of abortion, work which is at the moment of academic interest, but 
nevertheless of immunological value, has resulted in the collection 
of many strains of Indian origin. The biochemistry and the 
grouping of these strains have occupied many assiduous boms in 
the laboratory. 

The note on this subject would not be complete without a 
reference to the prevalence of an allied infection in goats, due to 
Brucdla rmlii&nsis. In the Punjab, as the result of extensive 
investigation, infection of goats with this organism is considered to 
be in the proximity of 60 to 60% in all herds. Such herds are 
occasionally victims of abortion consequent on the infection, but 
investigation has shown that this aspect of the infection is not so , 
serious as in cattle. The most serious implication lies in the fact 
that the entity of human undulant fever is now well established in 
India, ' An epidemic of the disease occurring in British and Indian 
troops was investigated in Northern India and proved to be due to 
B. abortus Bang infection, and accumulating evidence points to 
the widespread existence, of human undulant fever related to 
infection with Brucella organisms of bovine and caprine origin. 

The nutritional aspect of non-specific abortion is one that has 
gained increasing importance, and its study during the period under 
review and at present constitutes a subject of major research on 
the part of the biochemical stafE of the Muktesar Institute, 

(h) Bovine Mastitis. 

Methods of selective breeding of the high yielding strains of 
dairy cattle are being increasingly adopted nowadays in India, 
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and the incidence and liability to udder affections have become 
considerable. Experience in other countries shows that as a result 
of udder affections, serious economic loss is suffered by dairy farmers 
in having to maintain animals which have been rendered pro- 
gressively uneconomical, due to the partial or complete destouc- 
tion of the functional mammary tissue, and the constant anxiety 
in public health work which such animals cause by their potential- 
ities as the source of epidemics of severe illness and even death 
among human subjects, due to milk-bome infections of udder origin, 
e.g., scarlatina, sore throat, etc. In Tntlm cases of mastitis of various 
kinds have no doubt been encountered from time to time, occurring 
either sporadically or in series, but no exact data regarding the 
various micro-organisms present in the secretions of the udder in 
cases of mastitis are available. 

Haemolytic and non-haemolytic strains of Staphylococcus aureus 
have been recorded from the majority of cases, and a highl}’’ haemo- 
lytic strain of coliform organism has been isolated from a few cases, 
whereas in some instances only a haemolytic streptococcus has been 
cultivated. In the Muktesar Daky a number of first calf heifers 
have been found to carry their calves overtime with marked oedema 
of the udder, while signs of mild mastitis often accompanied with 
the passage of blood in the milk were exhibited at the time of calving. 

Measures for the rapid diagnosis in the field and in the 
laboratory, and for efiGlciently combating, by segregation and 
chemotherapeutic measures, udder infections are now available. 
To what extent these are applicable to Indian conditions remains 
to be seen as opportunities occur. 

(i) Bovine I/ymphangitis. 

This disease was first seen in Bengal, and is known to occur 
in the hladras Presidency as well. In the earlier work Holmes 
incriminated a streptothrix as the causative agent, while Raymond 
'attributed the disease to a bacillus. Sheather’s studies at Muktesar 
in 1921 revealed a rod-shaped organism as the cause, which Ending 
was generally confirmed by Krishnamurti Ayy&r in 1927. The 
latter considered the disease to be identical with plague of man, and 
the geographical distribution of the cattle disease in Madras was 
. shown to be similar to that of human plague. Krishnamurti s 
later studies, however, showed that the organism responsible is 
another Pasteurella — P. pseudo-tuberculosis rodentium type II of the 
Lister Institute. This finding has been confirmed at Muktesar, 
and a vaccine prepared from the organism has been used in the 
field for the last few j’ears with success. 

\ 

(j) Sheep and Goat Diseases. 

A number of ver 3 ’ interesting, though somewhat obscuri, condi- 
tions have been reported from time to time. Contagious c cthjTua 
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of goats, clmractcrizecl by a pustular dermatitis of the perioral 
region and the buccal mucous membrane and bclicA^ed to be due 
to a virus in association vith certain bacteria, has been reported 
from several provinces. Caseous lymphadenitis of sheep due to 
the Preisz-Xocard bacillus has been recorded from the Punjab 
and Hyderabad State. Frequent cases of purulent peritonitis in 
goats haA*e been met Avith. and Corynebacterium pyogenes, some- 
times accompanied by Streptococcus anginosus, has invariably been 
found associated. A form of contagious pleuro-pneumonia of 
goats known as Dohari, AA'hich is of considerable economic importance 
in some parts of the country and is controlled b}"^ Aullagers bj*^ a 
rough method of immunisation, consisting in the insertion sub- 
cutaneously of portions of the lungs from affected cases into healthy 
animals, has been the subject of some research into its etiolog}’’, 
but so far it has defied solution. 

{k) Glanders. 

This disease of equines is uidespread in India but the available 
figures give little idea of the actual incidence. Cases of suspicious 
glanders, seized under the Glanders and Farcy Act by provincial 
veterinarj' departments, are usually reported on account of Avell- 
defined clinical sjmiptoms. Annual surveys of the tonga-pony 
population of one tOAvn in the Punjab (Lahore) revealed a dis- 
quieting prevalence of the non-clinical fonn of glanders, cases n'hich 
were ordinarily not reported by the veterinary inspectors responsible 
for such work. It should be stated that, in many instances, non- 
clinical bases were in good average condition, no suspicion of the 
disease being present. As a matter of routine, army horses are 
subjected to periodical examination for the disease, but such arrange- 
ments do not ordinarily exist in the provinces. 

We are in possession of a biological agent of repute — ^mallein 
— ^which, judiciously and extensively employed, should effect a 
radical control of this serious equine disease. One fact worthy of 
note is that very few cases of human beings {Syces) becoming 
infected are on record, but two research workers in this country, 
Gaiger and SMston, were unfortunate enough to contract the 
infection, the latter fatally, in the course of their laboratory work. 

It would appear that the Indian strains of JB. mallei are of a 
lower grade of virulence than the Western strains, a fact which is 
home out by the feeble and occasidhally negative Strauss reaction 
in Guinea-pigs after intraperitoneal inoculation with authentic 
strains of B. mallei freshly isolated from lesions of the disease. 
Mallein is prepared at the Imperial Institute, both the sub- 
cutaneous and I.D.P. varieties. It is now specially standardized 
on artificially infected horses. Prior to this measure, it was found 
that, occasionally, brews of mallein gave non-specific reactions 
which evoked great difficulty in the interpretation of the test, but 
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now that particular attention has been paid to the standardization 
of the product, this difficulty has been overcome. Modifications 
of the original mallein have been experimented with, but in all 
cases, these modifications were found inferior to the original 
formula. 

The experimental treatment of glanders has been attempted 
in the Punjab. A highly potent antiserum prepared from horses 
was shown to possess remarkably retrogressive effects in the 
Outaneous form of the disease with general improvement in the 
condition of the affected animals. Such cases continued to show 
a positive mallein reaction, however, attended by relapse when 
serum treatment was discontinued. 

There is some evidence available in India to show that B. 
wMtmorei (Stanton and Pletcher) is occasionally responsible for 
glanders-hke lesions in horses, and on one occasion at least dis- 
appointing results in the routine production of mallein were ascribed 
to the organism from which the product was prepared conforming 
more in character with this organism. On two occasions B. pseudo- 
tuberculosis rodentium was recovered from clinical cases reacting to 
mallein. Prom neither of these animals could authentic B. mallei 
be isolated. 


(J,) Strangles. 

Strangles is a universal disease of young horses in India. 
In the army remount establishments it assumes a virulence and 
incidence of such degree as to cause serious loss. This loss is not 
only expressed in terms of actual mortality but also — and to an 
even greater extent — ^in protracted debility resulting from the 
set-back in growth and health consequent on the disease. Tlie 
percentage of three-four year old horses rejected by the army 
authorities is governed to a very large extent by the incidence ot 
strangles and its sequelae in the horse-breeding areas. 

Research has, therefore, been directed to the control of the 
disease by means of vaccines, antisera and pharmaceutical agents 
claimed to be of advantage in streptococcal infections generally- 
Field experiments have been launched on a large scale, the expen- 
mental work conjointly taking effect from the Muktesar Institute 
and the actual disease outbreak in the field. Experimental vaccina- 
tion has proved of little or no avail, however the vaccine.s arc 
prepared. At one time, hope was centred in the use of BesredKa s 
antivirus and pyo vaccination. These experiments, which gave 
an early promise of success, were later abandoned when a more 
extensive trial of this method was made. Similar negative results 
have been obtained with lulled, heated and ehemically treatea 
vaccines. Ether-extracted vaccines prepared from several strains 
of Streptococcus equi isolated from field outbreaks yielded mildly 
encouraging re.sults which were, later, not confirmed. 
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It appears, from tlie record.s of field experiments, that orthodox 
methods of vaccination in this streptococcal disease of eqiiines, are 
singularly unsuccessful. On the assumption that Strangles maj’’ 
be primarily a virus disease, followed bj’' streptococcal infection of 
varying types, the serumisation of in-contact horses during an 
outbreak has been attempted. The serum, obtained from recentlj’^ 
recovered cases in the afebrile phase, was found to possess no pro- 
ph 5 'lactic value. 

Drug treatment has proved a dismal failure, even when 
administered during the earliest stages of the disease. Among 
the numerous agents to which a trial was given may be mentioned': 
the flaAdne series, Lugol’s iodine intravenously and intratraeheallj^ 
omnadin, antibacysn, tryparsamide, S.U.P. 36 and ProntosU. 
Simple medicaments such as salicylates combined with good nursing, 
have given as satisfactorj’’ results as could be hoped for and in no 
manner inferior to those agents for which a more specific effect is 
claimed. ' 

Further experimentation with this condition has recently been 
given fresh impetus by the important finding that it is possible to 
confer a mild attack of the disease by the inoculation, usually 
intranasally, of cultures of certain selected strains of the Siraptocoeem 
equi. Herein lies a possible measure of hope, as it may be possible 
eventually to produce an attenuated living vaccine which, by induc- 
ing a mild attack of the disease, may evoke a sufficient degree of 
active immunity to tide susceptible animals over a strangles season. 
Concurrently with this experimental work, much research has been 
done in the typing of streptococcal strains isolated from individual 
cases of the disease. 

' {m) Equine Abortion. 

This disease is commonly enzootic in horse-breeding areas 
where the problem is one of such importance as to have occasioned 
a great volume of intensive research. It has been established for 
many years that the prevailing cause of equine abortion is an 
organism of the Salmonella group, S. abortus equi. Evidence is 
not lacking, however, to show that other organisms, either primarily 
or secondarily, play an important part in the infection of the 
equine genital tract, tending to abortion. • Among these, strep- 
tococci and strains of B. coli have been isolated from foetal speci- 
mens, with sufficient frequency to indicate their pathogenic role in 
the disease. 

Research has, naturally, been directed chiefly towards the 
control of abortion due to the prevalent type of organism and, 
in recent years, considerable success has been attained by the 
use of a polyvalent anti-abortion vaccine prepared at the Institute 
from strains isolated from clinical eases. 

The problem of equine abortion is related to that of sterility, 
and in this phase of the disease, research has been synchronized. 
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It is becoming increasingly apparent that, apart from specific 
infections, nutritional factors, including vitamin deficiencies, exert 
a determining influence in infections of the genital tract and the 
help of the bio-chemist has been invoked in the solving of the various 
phases of the disease syndrome eventuating in abortion. 


(n) Equine Lymphangitis. 

Inflammation of the subcutaneous lymph vessels leading to 
nodular lesions and abscesses receives much attention in army 
veterinary work, and the differential diagnosis of lymphangitis is 
considered important. As a result of recent experience in several 
stations in Northern and Central India, where multiple or sporadic 
oases of Ijonphangitis, clinically indistinguishable from infections 
due to Cryptococciis farciminosus, have occurred among cavalry 
horses, two hitherto unrecognized forms, viz., a staphylococcal and 
a streptococcal, have been added to the list of the known forms. 
The former was the more frequent of the two, and developed as' 
an acute disease and responded readily to ordinary treatment. 
No immunity resulted from attacks. The streptococcal form was 
more persistent and showed no tendency to spontaneous healing, 
and resembled cases of spurious or irregular strangles. unusual 

case of intestinal infection due to Cryptococcus farciminosus in a 
mule was encountered. 


(o) Poultry Diseases. 

These diseases are daily demanding more attention. They 
have been the subject of investigation for many years in India, and 
the existence of certain diseases is now well established. Kesearch 
has been carried to the logical conclusion of pro'viding biological 
products to protect poultry against the ravages of some of them. 
For others, including the dreaded Doyle’s or Ranikhet disease, 
no satisfactory product has yet been devised. 

Fowl cholera {Avian pasteureUosis) is probably the most 
fatal of all bird diseases when originating spontaneous^ 
in a- flock. Research has sho'wn that an attenuated vaccine and 
serum, prepared from suitably selected strains of the organism, 
are efficacious in protecting birds against the disease and in con- 
trolling outbreaks when combined with appropriate hygienic 
measiues. 

Salmonella infection of chickens — ^the bane of poultry farmers 
in Western countries — ^has, as a result of investigation, been found 
to be practically non-existent. On only one occasion has^ an 
organism resembling S. anahim been recorded from diseased chicks 
that died soon after batching. Outbreaks of disease due to S. 
pullorum hare never been encountered in India. On only one 
occasion, and that a sporadic, i.solated outbreak in the iCumaon 
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Hills, has authentic fowl typhoid, due to S. gallinarim, been des- 
cribed in India. An experimental vaccine failed to confer any 
immunity upon birds exposed to this infection, either by natural 
or artificial means, 

Eesearch records indicate that avian tuberculosis is an uncom- 
mon disease in India, A few isolated outbreaks of apoplectiform 
septicaemia, due to an encapsulated streptococcus, have been 
diagnosed. Moniliasis — a fungoid disease of chickens, affecting the 
alimentarj' tract — has been reported from Bengal. 

(p) Canine Diseases. 

Canine diseases, particularly the febrile conditions, are a per- 
plexing problem to the dog owner in India. The chief difficulty 
lies in accurate diagnosis ; the similarity of symptoms or the lack of 
laboratorj'^ diagnostic facilities confusing the issue. Where accurate 
diagnosis has been attempted, it has been found that the bacterio- 
logy of canine fever discloses a variety of infections to which it 
was not hitherto considered the dog was subject. For example, 
it has been proved during recent years that many cases tentatively 
diagnosed as Tick fever — ^the bete noire of canine flesh in India — ' 
were actually cases of a typhoid-like fever. 

Considerable research has been devoted to the problem of 
typhoid and Salmonella infections in dogs in India and the out- 
come of this work is the general aclcnowledgment that organisms 
of the colon-typhoid group are more frequently the cause of obscure 
canine fevers than one was formerly led to suppose. A variety of 
Pasteurella canis has been described as a cause of canine fever 
annually occurring in certain kennels in the United Provinces. 
B. pseudo-tuberculosis rodentium has, within recent years, occasioned 
much research as another possible cause of canine fever. 

III. Peotozoology. 

The great majority of the protozoa are free living and are found 
on the surface of the earth, in soil and stagnant water and they 
play a great part in the economy of nature. A large number live 
normally in the digestive tract of animals especially herbivora, 
exerting no harmful effects, rather in some cases rendering aid to 
the host in the process of digestion. In comparatively few instances, 
however, the parasitism by certain of these protozoa has a harmful 
effect on the host, and thus some of the most widespread diseases 
of both man and animals, such as Malaria, Sleeping sickness. Red- 
water, Bast-coast Fever and Surra are caused by them. ■ 

AH domesticated animals are susceptible to infection by 
protozoal parasites and with our increasing knowledge of the 
number of host subjects and diversity of parasites with which 
each host may become affected, the subject becomes of even greater 
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importance to Veterinary Research, workers than it is to the practi- 
tioners of human medicine. The reason why these protozoal 
diseases are of far greater importance in tropical countries is not 
because the animals themselves are more susceptible to the effects 
of infection in these coimtries, but because of the mode of trans- 
mission in the great majority of these diseases. Transmission of 
infection is brought about not by direct contact, as is the case ia 
most of the bacterial and virus diseases, but by an intermediate 
host, a so-called vector, in the form of a biting fly or tick. The 
distribution of these diseases is, therefore, restricted to the territories 
in which the climatic conditions are favourable for the survival and 
multiplication of the vectors. In the case of such conditions as 
Amoebiasis and Goccidiosis, which are not infrequently encountered 
in small animals and fowls in India, infection is caused through 
ingestion of a resistant infective stage. 

(a) Burra. 

Surra is the most important of the protozoal diseases found in 
this country, and occurs amongst camels, horses, mules, cattle, 
elephants, and dogs. Camels and horses are very susceptible to 
it and the rate of mortality amongst them is very high. The 
disease occurs mainly in the Punjab, North-West Prontier Province, 
Sind, and Bajputana where the population of camels is high and 
they constitute the usual mode of rural transport. Outbreaks 
have been reported from aU the other provinces of India with a 
very high rate of mortahty at times, but the disease is not so widely 
distributed in these parts. Enzootics are now reported with 
increasing frequency in cattle and it is thought that these animals 
may act as reservoirs for the trypanosome and harbour infection for 
many years without manifesting any symptoms. 

The disease is caused by Trypanosoma evansi and in India it is 
considered to be transmitted to susceptible hosts through the 
agency of some biting fly which acts as a mechanical carrier. In 
horses the disease has a very short duration but in camels which 
are well fed and not overworked, it runs a course of two to three 
years. 

As there was no remedy known for this disease. Equine Surra 
was formerly scheduled imder the Glanders and Farcy Act in all 
provinces ; the afiected cases were destroyed and compensation 
was paid to owners. Cattle, however^ could not be destro 3 ’’ed on 
account of the religious sentiment c^’the more orthodox class of 
Hindus, and for this reason the attention of the earliest workers 
was directed to discover a suitable chemical which would bring 
about complete sterilization of the sj'stem of the host and so avoid 
destruction. .. 

In the year 1911, the treatment*^ of Surra with Tartar Emetic 
and a preparation of arsenic, or both combined, given intravenously 
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at certain intervals, was commenced with good results, but the 
most important piece of work in the treatment of Equine Surra 
was done b}’’ Edwards at the Muktesar Institute in the year 1925. 
The treatment consisted in an intravenous injection of 50 c.c. of a 
10 per cent solution of ‘ Bayer 205 a proprietorjr preparation 
newly put on the market, per 1,000 lb. bodj"" weight, and intra- 
thecaUy 20 c.c. of a 01 per cent solution of the same per 1,000 lb. 
body weight, repeated a fortnight later. This method of treatment 
proved ver}’- efficacious and was recommended for adoption in the 
field. 

In the year 1929-30, in the Punjab, three modifications of this 
method of treatment of Surra were tried with a view to reduce the 
time taken and the number of injections required. Though the 
results obtained were satisfactory, it was considered premature 
by the authorities to say an 3 ’thing with regard to their effectiveness 
as the experiments were conducted on artificial cases only. The 
Muktesar Institute, however, after carrying out a short experi- 
ment in 1933, found that an intravenous injection of Ba 5 ^er 205, 
at the rate of 5 grams per 1,000 lb. body weight, gave the same 
results as the intravenous-intrathecal method of treatment in 
artificially infected cases of Surra. This finding was of importance 
as the. latter method of treatment cannot be easily adopted under 
field conditions. 

With regard to the vectors in this condition, in the year 
1927-28, as a result of some transmission experiments in the 
Punjab, it was claimed that Omithodonis crossi is capable of spread- 
ing the- disease up to 622 days after it Jias been fed on an infected 
g,Ti7Tnn,1 and can smvive for 739 days without food. But the results 
of a series of similar experiments carried out in the year 1935 at 
the Muktesar Institute with the object of confirming this report 
proved entirely negative. 

Regarding the identity of the cattle parasite. Sterling observed 
in 1921 that the trypanosome found in the blood of a bullock 
which died in the Central Provinces in India was quite unlike 
T. evansi, and stated that it had the characters of T. congolense. 
No other worker has found this trypanosome in cattle in India. 
Other workers have studied the morphological and biological features 
of the’ trypanosomes affecting cattle in India and have come to 
the conclusion that they are identical with T. evansi. 

Extensive observations on the curative treatment ,of Surra in 
bovines by means of Bayer 205 were made at the Muktesar Institute 
from 1934 — 36, and it was found that treated animals remained 
entirely free from infection after the initial sterilization of their 
blood by drug injection. 

Another large trypanosome, viz., T. tlieileri, has been reported 
from cattle but its acquiring a pathogenic role has never been 
proved. Transmission experiments with this organism in laboratory 
animals have given negative results. 
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(6) Dourine. 

Dourine was formerly rampant in several horse-breeding 
farms in the Punjab and United Provinces, but has been more or 
less stamped out by destruction of affected mares and castration of 
the males. Since the year 1919 no case has been reported in this 
country. 

(c) Bovine Piroplasmosis. 

The common piroplasm of cattle in India is B. higemina. A 
large proportion of Indian cattle are natural carriers of the disease 
and symptoms become manifest during the course of an inter- 
current disease, especially Rinderpest, and are then attended with 
mortality. 

In 1926, Cooper at the Muktesar Laboratory carried 
out certain infection experiments with B. higemina and thereby 
confirmed the work of other workers that injection of blood con- 
taining these parasites into a susceptible bovine animal set up the 
disease in the same manner as is done through the agency of ticks 
under natural conditions. 

In 1935 the ineffectiveness of trypanblue as a prophylactic 
agent against B. higemina infection in cattle was noted. This 
drug, even when administered in the maximum dose tolerated by 
the animals, failed to bring about the desired result. A series of 
controlled experiments was, therefore, undertaken to ascertain 
whether such failures were attributable (1) to a deterioration in 
potency of the particular brand of drug used, or (2) to the fact 
that a ‘ trypanblue fast ’ strain of B. higemina was being dealt 
with in these trials. A fresh supply of trypanblue was obtained 
from Messrs. E. Merck, Germany,- and its efficacy tested upon six 
artificial cases of red- water simiiltaneously with five others treated 
with the old stock. Hone of these animals showed sterilization of 
their blood.' That the strain was not ' drug fast ’ was ruled out as 
a result of tests carried out upon sixteen bulls infected with a, fresh 
untreated strain of these parasites. The use of trypanblue in the 
treatment of red-water has since been discontinued and has been 
replaced by the proprietory preparation ‘ Akiron R ’ manufactured 
by the Bayer Co. The minimum effective dose has been found to 
be 2 c.c. per 200 lb. body weight given subcutaneously or intra- 
muscularly. With the introduction of this drug the problem of 
rendering serum-making bulls free from B. higemina may be taken 
as solved. 

{d) Canine Piroplasmosis. 

The tick fever of dogs so prevalent in India is attributable to 
infection with two entirely different piroplasms, viz., Babesia 
canis and Babesia gihsoni, tlie latter appearing to be the far more 
important cause of the disease in India. 
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Most of the work on the life-history of these parasites has been 
done in Madras, and in 1926 Rao noted the occurrence of a parasite 
identical with B. gihsoni of dogs in the blood of a jackal, and 
therefore tried transmission experiments with Hcemaphysalis hi- 
spinosa, a tick commonly found on jackals, but with indefinite 
results. On the other hand, transmission experiments at Muktesar 
with B. gihsoni, using the common dog tick, R. sanguineus, gave a 
positive result in one case. Shortt has recently worked out the 
life-history and morphology of Babesia canis and given a con- 
secutive description of the stages of the parasite from the time 
it is ingested by nymphs of RMpicepTwHus sanguineus, the known 
vector in this condition, up to its transmission by the adult, during 
the act of feeding, to a fresh host. 


(e) Equine Piroplasmosis. 

Pfroplasmosis has also been found to occur in horses in India. 
Babesia ccballi, the larger parasite which occurs in the red blood 
corpuscles in characteristic pairs, causes fever, haemoglobinuria, and 
anaemia. This is, however, amenable to treatment with tr37panblue. 
Babesia {Nuitalia) equi is a smaller parasite which produces biliary 
fever in horses and causes jaundice. Quinine hydrobromide has 
so far given satisfactory results in keeping down the diseased condi- 
tion but a specific for this ailment has yet to be found. 


(/) Other Piroplasmoses. 

Babesia motasi in the blood of a sheep has been recorded in 
the Mysore State, The experiments to transmit the parasites to 
goats gave a negative result. 

In the course of routine examination of blood smears at the 
Muktesar Laboratory Babesia sergenti was found in the blood of a 
goat. It was shown to be inoculable to other goats and produced 
symptoms of piroplasmosis. Piropiasma tayhri was described as a 
new species of piroplasm from the goat, but the resemblance of this 
parasite to Theileria hirci has since been pointed out. 


ig) Theileriasis. 

The common form of Theileria encoxmtered in cattle in this 
country is Theileria muians, but usually this is regarded as a 
harmless and almost ubiquitous parasite. 

According to the report of the Civil Veterinary Department of 
the Central Provinces of India, the presence of T. m iilans, previously 
confused with the smaller form of B. higemina, was microscopically 
confirmed in the year 1915, and in the follouing year .some blood 
films from cattle of the Central Provinces were sent to Sir Arnold 
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Theiler who confirmed the presence of Theileria mvtans and 
Anaplasma margiiftale in the specimens. 

In the year 1929, at the Imperial Veterinary Research Institute 
an investigation of much importance was commenced upon acute 
Theileriasis affecting Holstein stud hulls imported by the Military 
Farms Department into India from South Afiica. These animals 
had been submitted to blood inoculations in South Afiica before 
export with the object of immunizing them against African ‘ piro- 
plasmosis ’ caused by infection with B. hig&mina and Theileria 
mutans. The fact that a large number of the animals became 
affected with a Theileria shortly after their arrival in this country, 
in spite of inoculation carried out in South Africa, indicated that 
the Theileria parasites of India, differ markedly in their patho- 
genicity from the Theileria of South Africa. The bulls were pro- 
bably subjected to heavy tick infestation very shortly after their 
arrival in India and also during transit from Bombay where they 
were disembarked to different farms in the country. 

The first published record of the occurrence of acute Theileriasis 
in India is contained in the annual report of the Muktesar Institute 
for the year 1934. In the previous year an extensive series of 
observations was carried out upon a virulent form of this disease 
found affecting the local hiU bulls. A strain of the ‘ virus ’ was 
isolated from a fatal case of natural Theileriasis and has since been 
kept alive by passaging through susceptible hill buUs. 

The question of the specMc identity of the Theileria parasites 
occurring in India has tiU now been a matter of considerable 
difficulty and the views extant on the subject would appear to be 
that the parasite concerned is perhaps a form intermediate in 
virulence between T. mutans and T. parva, the cause of East Coast 
Fever of cattle in South Africa. In the course of the investigations 
on Theileriasis in cattle at Muktesar in 1933, it was stated that of 
the four well-known species of cattle Theileria {T. parva, T. dispar, 
T. annulata and T. mutans), T. annulata would appear to possess 
the closest affinity to the parasite causing the acute condition in 
hill bulls at Muktesar, but they differ in certain essential charac- 
teristics, the most noticeable of which are (a) the decidedly ’ 
lower mortality rate in T. annulata infections (5 to 20 per cent) 
as against the mortality rate of 82 per cent obtained with the 
Muktesar parasite, and (6) the somewhat lesser percentage of round 
forms in T. annulata infection (70 to 80 per cent) than is the case in 
the Muktesar parasite (80 to 90 per cent). A series of preliminary 
experiments were carried out upon the viability of the ‘ virus 
and it was found that when stored under sterile precautions in the 
refrigerator, it completely lost its infectivit}’- within six days. It 
may be pointed out here that Theileria have not been recorded 
from indigenous cattle excepting those from the Kumaon hills. 

A fairly large number of drugs such as Plasmoquine, Pirobluc, 
Todorit, Trj’paflavine, Antimosan, S.U.P. 30 and Sulfarsenol, 
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have been tried on account of tlieir knouii parasiticidal value, but 
the results have not been encouraging. Since drug treatment has 
failed to give tJie desired result, the attention of the Muktesar 
Institute has rccentlj' been <b'rectcd towards the .possibility of 
producing an anti-Tlicileriasis .serum. Extensive experiments on 
these lines have been undertaken and the results so far .achieved 
are fairly’ encouraging. 

The transmitting agents of this organism in India arc not 
knonn but it is assmned that ticks play the role of tlie intermediate 
host. Research work on these lines along with the study of the 
exact identit}* of the parasite have now been taken up by the 
Mulctesar Institute. 

In 1925 Thcileria ovis along vnth ‘ Koch’s blue bodies ’ was 
seen at the Muktesar Laboratory in a blood smear from a lamb 
received from Madras. 


(/i) Anajilasmosis. 

The presence of Anaplasmata in the blood of cattle, sheep, 
horses, dogs, and some wild animals was reported in the year 
1914-15 in the Central ProArinces and in the foUoAving year 
the finding was confirmed as regards cattle Sir Arnold Theiler. 
Disease in cattle caused by these organisms has not been recorded 
in this country although it is a well-known morbid entity in certain 
other parts of the world, notably in Africa, 

The report of the Muktesar Institute for the year 1932 states 
that Anaplasmata are now and then encountered in the blood of 
hill bulls but sub-inoculation in healthy bulls gave a negative result, 
probably for the reason that the inoculated animals were 
carriers. Attempts to reproduce the disease in some small 
laboratory animals by inoculation of blood showing large number 
of these bodies obtained from an imported Ayrshire bull also gave 
a negative result. 

(i) Leishmamasis. 

This condition is manifested in dogs under two different forms, 
the visceral form and the cutaneous form, the parasite in either 
case being morphologically indistinguishable from Leisimania dono~ 
mni of human Kala-Azar. 

Cases of canine cutaneous Leishmaniasis have been recorded 
from the N.-W.P, Province and the United Provinces and a single 
case of cutaneous Leishmaniasis in a bullock has also been recorded 
from Assam. 

(j) Coccidiosis. 

Coccidia of different species affect different animals. In cattle, 
rabbits and fowls infection with these parasites causes grave out- 
breaks of disease. The infection in India amongst cattle, which is 
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due to Eimeria zurni, assumes a good deal of significance ; not so 
much as a pure infection capable of producing disease by itself 
but from the fact that it can. be resuscitated from its ordinary 
dormant state by intercurrent affection, so as to set up severe or 
even fatal complications. 

Cooper discovered a coecidium in an ox in Assam which he 
believed to be a new species, belonging to the genus Isospora, but 
this needs confirmation. The occurrence of Eimeria smithi in a 
hill buU has been noted at the Muktesar Institute. This is the 
first record of the occurrence of this species in Indian cattle. 


(^:) Amebiasis. 

The first spontaneous outbreak of amoebic dysentery among ' 
hounds was described from Madras in 1916. Again in 1931 a similar 
outbreak was recorded among the bounds of the Bangalore hunt. 
The amoeba in question is said to present all the morphological 
characters of E. histolytica. The potential source of infection, it 
is suggested, is the human being. Cysts were never seen during the 
course of examination of faeces and as vegetative forms are incap- 
able of producing infection it follows that infection from bound 
to hound is impossible. 


(Z) Bvffalo-MaJaria, 

Sheather in 1919 described Plasmodium bubalis from a male 
buffalo which was obtained at the Muktesar Institute from the 
plains (Barefily) to serve as a serum maker. Since that time this 
parasite has been seen many times at this Institute but experi- 
ments to maintain a strain by injecting blood containing the 
parasite into other buffaloes have always been met with a negative 
result. This parasite has also been seen once in hladras. 


(m) Spirochcelosis. 

Spirochsetes have been recorded from various animals from 
time to time. A few years ago the hounds of the IVIadras Hunt 
Club were believed to have died of Leptospira iderohmmorrhagicB 
infection. SpirocJiceta recurrentis was once isolated from a bovine 
animal in hladras but no further report has been made of this 
parasite from India. 

Considerable losses have occurred in the poultry of this country 
on account of infection with Treponema anserinum. The disease is 
transmitted tlu-ough the agency of the tick Argas perai'ciw. In 
cases where the disease is diagnosed, treatment with intramuscular 
injections of Atoxyl is carried out with successfiil results. 
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{n) Miscellaneous. 

The occurrence of Hepatozoon (Hcemogregarina) canis was 
noted in a dog from Cocanada. Infection is stated to be very- 
debilitating to the animal. Schizogony has been found to occur 
in bone-marrow, spleen, and liver of the host. Stages of sporogony 
of the parasite in B. sanguineus have also been observed and mostly 
found to correspond to what was already seen and described by 
Christophers in 1907. This organism has also been seen at the 
Muktesar Institute from time to time in dogs used for maintaining 
a strain of B. gibsoni. Globidium ficsiformis has been described 
from Indian cattle. A very similar organism was also encountered 
in the fsBcal matter of a hiU bull affected -with dysentery at the 
Muktesar Institute. Nothing however is known about its patho- 
genicity or its distribution among Indian cattle. 

IV. Entomology. 

The past 25 years have witnessed a growing recognition of the 
importance of exploration of the dipterous and arachnid fauna of 
In^a as an essential preliminary to the formulation of working 
hypotheses in regard to the species of vectors likely to be involved 
in the' transmission of certain animal diseases in this country. 
In the absence of a suitable organization for dealing with problems 
of Veterinary Entomology in India, such es 5 )loration has been 
largely incidental to other activities of the Veterinary Department 

also to those of the Medical and Agricultural Departments and 
the Zoological Survey of India. A census of the arthropod pests 
of vetermary interest on record shows, however, that in spite of a 
lack of continuity of effort in the matter of carrying out systematic 
entomological surveys, our knowledge, at any rate of the insect 
pests of cattle, has substantially advanced during the period under 
review. Of the workers who have made notable contributions in 
tins direction, mention must first be made of Brunetti, who pub- 
lished as many as three volumes dealing with Diptera, in the series 
of Fauna of British India (1912, 1920, 1923) besides a large number 
of miscellaneous articles scattered in the Records of the Indian 
Museum. In 1919, Brunetti published a useful review of progress 
in our knowledge of Oriental Diptera during the preceding two 
decades, the Diptera of economic importance considered therein 
including several species of Sitmtiium and the well-lmown European 
dung fly, Scatophaga stercordria, which had not previously been 
recorded from the East. 

The most notable contributions on the systematic side of 
Veterinary Entomology in India, however, have been those of 
Patton, who, in collaboration with Gragg, brought out, in 1913, 
a comprehensive volume embodying a considerable amount of 
available information on the arthropod pests of domestic animals 
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in this country, besides original observations upon their life- 
history and bionomics, and, although largely out of date, it con- 
tinues even to this day to be the vade-mecum of both the Veterinary 
and Medical Entomologist in India. Patton and Gragg in 1913 
mentioned the occurrence of the so-called hsematophagous Muscids 
(e.g., Mu^ca pattoni, M, gihsoni, M. bezzi), which have the habit of 
travelling directly from an infected wound to an uninfected one 
and are therefore a potential source for the spread of infection. 
In the same year, they published a paper advancing reasons for the 
abolition of the genus Pristirhyncliomyia previously erected by 
Brunetti and for sinking it into the genus PMlmmaiomyia, which 
itself has now been sunk into the large genus Musca. Patton’s 
own distinctive contribution in the field of systematic Entomology, 
however, has been upon the oriental species of the genus Muaca, 
and by clearing the synonymy of this most difficult group he has 
earned the lasting gratitude of all students of Indian dipterology. 
Patton was also the earliest to record the occurrence in India of 
the Anthom 3 dd fiy, Passeromyia heterochoeta, which is a blood- 
sucker in the larval stage. 

The sj^stematic side of Veterinary Entomology in India has 
also found a zealous worker in Senior-White, who brought out two 
useful catalogues dealing with the Culicidae and Tabanidae of the 
Indian Eegion, besides a memofr containing descriptions of many 
new species of Diptera, including the Tabanidae and Simulidae 
occurring in the I^asia Hills in Assam. In 1926, Senior- White 
published a useful revision of the sub-family Oalliphorinae which has 
now been raised by some authors to the rank of a family. 

Of the other workers in this field, mention may be made of 
Puri (1932 — 35), who, although a recent worker in this field, has 
described a large number of new species of the genus Simulium 
occurring in the Indian Region ; and Sharif (1924, 1928)', who has 
made outstanding contributions upon the Indian species of the 
family Ixodidae and the order Siphonaptera. In coimection with 
the subject of Ticks, an event of considerable interest is the dis- 
covery of the occurrence in India of Omithodorm megnini 
or the so-caUed Spinose Ear Tick, for so far this species has only 
been recorded as a serious pest of domestic animals from certain 
parts of America and South Africa. 

During the period under review, a number of interesting 
observations have been made upon the species of Warble flies 
occurring in India. Thus, Patton has shown that the common 
warble-fly of cattle in this country is Hypoderma linmtnm, and not 
H. bovis, as had been previously supposed, and that both cattle 
and goats in the Punjab are susceptible to attacks 63 ’' another 
species of warble-fly designated by him as H. crossi, the occurrence 
of which has also been recorded from Baluchistan. The subject of 
warble-dies has now assumed a position of paramount importance, 
in view of the damage caused b 5 ’- them to hides and skins in this 
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country, and a systematic investigation upon these pests is being 
undertaken at Muktesar under a grant made by the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research. 

Reference may also be made here to the occurrence in India 
of Inicilia sericata and Ohrysomyia ruffacies, as recorded by Sinton 
and Holdaway respectively, for these two species belong to the 
formidable group of sheep Maggot Flies of Australia and must, 
therefore, be regarded as a source of potential danger to the sheep- 
breeding industry in this country. 

Advances in the fields of life-history and bionomics have been 
made mostly in connection with the Tabanidse and the myiasis- 
producing flies. Isaac carried out a series of detailed studies upon 
the life-history of some of the common species of Tabanids occurring 
at Pusa and in the course of these he made the interesting observa- 
tion that authentic females of Tabanus crassua Wlk., raised from 
his rearings, agreed with T. sanguineus Wlk., of which only the 
females were known. Both these species, however, have now 
become synonyms of T. rufiventris Fabricius, on grounds of priority. 

Our knowledge of the life-history of the myiasis-producing 
flies in India is largely due to Patton, who has studied the habits 
of several species of these flies belonging to the genera CcUUphora, 
Ghrysomyia and Lucilia. These studies have revealed the interest- 
ing fact that by far the commonest species of myiasis-producing 
fly in India is Ghrysomyia bezziana and that it breeds only in living 
tissues, as opposed to carrion, which constitutes the normal habitat 
of the majority of the members of this group. 

The life-history of the Arachnida has received little attention 
in this country, the only noteworthy contributions in this con- 
nection being Sharif’s bulletin on the widely prevalent tick 
Hycdomma oegyptiana and an article by Timoney on the sarcoptic 
mange mite of the buffalo. 

In regard to Insect Physiology, as applied to Veterinary 
Entomology in India, onl}'^ a beginning may be said to have been 
made. In a paper published in 1915, Sen described a new appa- 
ratus for measuring the respiratory exchanges in the Culicidaj and 
showed that the oxygen-hunger in the case of the larva of Gulex 
micro-aimulatus was much greater than in the case of the pupa. In 
two other contributions he produced evidence to show that in the 
Cuhcidse, a meal of blood was not essential for the maturation of the 
ova and that the act of feeding, as distinguished from biting, was 
not governed by a thermal stimulus. • 

Recent advances in oiu* knowledge of the moiphology of the 
biting flies of India are largely due to Cragg, whose contributions in 
this field have been as extensive as they have been varied. Hf.s 
earlier papers, which appeared during the years 1912-13, dealt 
with the moutli-parts of various species of blood-sucking Muscidaa 
and orthorrhapic flies and also with the structure of the Tabanid 
fly HcBmaiopoia pluvialis. In 1918, Cragg described the mor- 
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pliology of the testaceous Calliphorid Bengalia jejuna, a species of 
considerable interest in view of its close relationship to Awlimero- 
myia luteola, the so-called Congo Eloor Maggot, which is a blood- 
sucker in the larval stage. 

Recent morphological studies in the domain of Veterinaiy 
Entomology in India have, however, largely centred round the 
question of the structure of the mouth-parts of arthropods. Thus, 
Senior- White in the course of his studies upon the possibility of 
the eye-fly Sipimnculma fiinicola being involved in the transmission 
of Fmmbcesia tropica, found that the mouth-parts of this insect 
were adopted for scarifying and not for biting, as had been pre- 
viously believed to be the case. Mukherji described the morphology 
of the mouth-parts of a new species of Gulicoides (G. davipalpis), 
while Sen discussed the mechanism of the working of the labium 
of the Tabanid fly Corizoneura longirostris. The last-named 
author in 1935 also reported the discovery of an undescribed organ 
in the mouth-parts of ticks and discussed its homology with the 
hypopharynx of blood-sucking diptera. 

Of the advances made in the fleld of technique mention may 
be made of a method elaborated by Napier in 1930 for the artiflcial 
feeding of sand-flies, the method consisting in the use of an apparatus 
with wooden vices and cork balls for securing the specimens. For 
feeding ticks on domestic animals. Sen, in 1933, described a special 
cup, which he fixed to the body of the host by means of the adhesive, 
Chatterton’s compound, and experience has shown that this method 
ensures the recovery of every single tick on the completion of its 
feed. 

An examination of the records of the actmties relating to the 
transmission of disease during the past 25 years reveals the interest- 
ing fact that the bulk of these activities has been directed to a 
search for the vectors of Surra {Trypanosoma evansi infection) 
affecting, in particular, equines and cattle in this country. Investi- 
gation in this coimection was initiated as far back as the year 1901, 
when Rogers tested the possibility of horse flies being involved in 
the transmission of the ^sease, and it is being actively continued 
to this day. Under laboratory conditions, the infection has proved 
capable of being mechanically transmitted, by the so-called inter- 
rupted method of feeding, through the agency of various species 
of Tabanidae, notably Tabamis ntbidus, T. striaius, T . nemocallostis, 
T. macer and T. Virgo. In 1921 Cross and Patel succeed^ m 
transmitting the infection through the agency of the tick Orm- 
tliodonis papiUipes, and they postulated the occurrence of a cyclical 
development of the surra parasite within the tissues of this inver- 
tebrate host, in Anew of the fact that the latter did not prove 
infective for healthy animals until after the expiry of at least 1/ 
daj's after the date of its infective feed. Cross and Patel's expen- 
ments were repeated at Liverpool by Yorke and Slacfie and also 
by vSen at Muktesar, but the results were negative. 
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The question of tlie vectors of rinderpest has also received some 
attention dining the period, but the results have been for the 
most part of a negative order. Thus, Sen carried out an extensive 
series of experiments to test the possibility of this condition being 
transmitted bj’^ Aedes{Stegomyia)albopictm, Musca dcmestica and 
the louse LinognatJws vihdi, and positive results •were obtained only 
in those instances where crushed bodies of infected M. domestica 
were inserted into pockets made under the skin of susceptible 
bulls or when saline suspensions of such bodies were injected 
intravenously. Bhatia, however, in 1935 succeeded in transmitting 
the disease in one out of four experiments carried out -with Tahanns 
orientis. 

In the domain of canine diseases, Rao demonstrated the 
occurrence of sporozoites of Hcemogregarina canis in the tick Bhipice- 
pliahis sanguineus and he also ^owed that the development of 
Filaria recondita took place in the mosquito Ciclex fatigans, this 
being contrary to the -views of Grassi and Oalendruccio who claimed 
to have encountered the embryos in certain species of fleas and also 
in B. sanguineus. The condition that has received the largest 
amount of attention, however, in relation to the question of vectors 
is the so-called tick fever in dogs, particularly the fever due to 
Babesia gibsoni. In regard to this, Rao, in South India, brought 
forward some evidence to show that the infection was in all pro- 
bability conveyed by Hcemophysalis bispinosa, while Sen, working 
at Muktesar, obtained positive results -with B. sanguineus, but 
both these observations await confirmation. 


V. HEIiMINTHOmGY. 

Ror a long time stock owners were in aU good faith inclined 
to question the importance of the parasitic worms and deny that 
they do any special damage. They often attributed the losses 
due to worms to other causes, as the common symptoms of hel- 
minthiasis are not always suflSciently spectacular to attract imme- 
diate attention or are masked by super-imposed bacterial infection. 
In recent years, however, there has been a gradual realization that 
in a tropical coimtry like India helminthiasis is a most serious 
menace to the health of the domestic animals. 

Credit for the earlier work in Veterinary Helminthology in 
India is due mostly to a few enthusiastic officers of the Veterinary 
and Medical services who made valuable but spasmodic contributions 
to our knowledge of the helminth parasites of Indian hosts. In 
recent years, however, more interest has been aroused in the study 
of heln^thology following the discovery of certain helminths as the 
causative agents of several diseases of domesticated a nim als, 
which had baffled solution for a long time, and the science has 
now been placed on a better basis at the Muktesar Institute and 
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attention is also being paid to it at provincial Veterinary 
Laboratories and at some Universities. 

Veterinary helminthology aims at the conservation of animal 
health, by attempting the control of the parasitic worms, but, 
as has been pointed out by Leuckart, without a detailed knowledge 
of the salient features of the taxonomy, organization and life- 
histories of the different worms it is impossible to determine the 
nature and extent of damage which they do or to devise means to 
check their infection. The elaboration of a system of accurate 
identification and classification is essential to obtaining control 
over the various worms, and neglect of this will lead workers on the 
treatment and prevention of helminthiasis into blind alleys and 
result in loss of time, money and energy. During the period under 
review a large number of helminths have been described fi’om Indian' 
domesticated animals. Most of them have been brought together 
in a valuable monograph ‘ Helminth Parasites of the Domesticated 
Animals in India ’, published by Bhalerao in 1934. Although the 
work is mostly a compilation of the published papers on Indian 
forms it provides a much needed, ready reference book, but since its 
publication a number of new worms have been added to the fist and 
the total number of helminth parasites which have been des- 
cribed during the last 26 years from domestic animals in India is 
now too numerous to be mentioned here. Special reference should, 
however, be made to the roimd worm, Mecistooirms digitatus, first 
recorded by Sheather at Muktesar in 1917, which is a common 
cause of parasitic gastritis in cattle throughout India resulting in 
much economic loss. 

Parasitic worms or hehninths form an economic and not a 
natural grouping. They are referable to two important phyla 
which are related by habit only. They are divisible into four main 
groups, i.e., fiukes, tapeworms, roundworms, and thomy-headed 
worms. The last mentioned group has received little attention m 
India. Though a thorou^ knowledge of the hfe-lustory of a 
parasite is necessary in devising means to check its infection the 
life-histories of very few hehninths in India have so far been worked 
out. Liston and Soparkar, in 1917, carried out extensive studies 
on the life-history of the cattle blood fluke. Schistosoma- spindalts. 
They discovered that the snails of the species Indoplanorbis exustus 
and I^mncea acuminata serve as the intermediate hosts. Anant 
iNTarayan Rao, in 1933, worked out the life-history of another 
important parasite Schistosoma nasalis, and showed that the snails 
involved in its life-cycle are Indoplanorbis exiistus and I/yrrinoM 
hiteola. The same worker established the life-cycle of Ftlaria 
recondita, now known as Dipetalonema recondilum, a parasite ot 
dogs, in 1923. The intermediate host of this round worm is Ctd^ 
fatigans. Bhalerao, in 1932, showed that snails of the species 
Lyinncca acnmhiata act as the intermediate host of Fasciola gigaritica 
in the Kumaon hills. Srivastava in 1936 established the life-eycle 
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rats serve as the m ermediale ho.st.s of this tapeworm. ^ 

\^lnle adult Amijhjstoracs are to all intents and 

rgS%S7me^ 

iSM rfc .fete ?;= 

wmIT 'hoy cannot be infected trith toemotodflwffl ! 

ntaLf !"•" f "■ '5" "'C obgoebastc readily viSd 

to niiracidial infection. In recent years evidence Im*: honn 

™nUag to ebon- that the disease il ^bJp Z g^s'Zo^t 
Gilhr or Pitto in tlie Punjab and Sind, is caused W 
amphistomes, and tJie same condition has been reporte Jfr^nJr® 
provinces. The life-histories of two other SStlt 5"" 

NarjSnTao™'’ W3L ’'ere worked ont by Anrat 

- The problem of the control of helminthic infection has now 
Bovine Nasal assumed a position of paramount importance 
Granuloma J^®tennary science in India, in view of the 

j A- s. , . , several previously obscure diseases of 

proved to be of 

S r rl® T'*"- of soch diseases is Bovine 

Nasal Granuloma or the snoring disease of cattle. It is a peeuXr 

chrome disease of the nostrils of cattle which affeniS i« 
numbers of animals in India and causes considerable loss^o^S^ 
tivators. Bovine nasal granuloma can be easdy differentiaLd bv 
Its naked-eye appearance and the specific microscopic features from 
another separate and distinct affection of the nose of Lttlc 
horses; namely Rhinosporidiosis, described hv 


- .Tdo uw luou w reoora certam dennitp finsHnssr. 

in support of the view that bovine nasal granuloma is tho 
manifestation of a Schistosomiasis, where^e worm seeks o^t?i 
nose for the deposition of- its eggs. With regard^ the identic 
V morphological and life-history studies have 
been earned out m several places and it is now generally held thit 

The .elucidation of the cause of a persistent debility of equines 

Equine Hepatic • attempts of workers 

Cirrhosis ^ Jo“g time The etiology of this peeuhar • 

form of nodulated hepatic cirrhosis n«ooo;!!r 1 
mth intractable debifity, of equines was largely ohsouretm rttH^ 
ia 1933 showed it to be the cUmeal aenif&tJtio„n?a“^S^ 
somiasis. The parasite responsible for producing this concBtfen is 
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Schistosoma indicum Montgomery, 1906. The predilection seat for 
the deposition of ova is the distal portions of the intestinal tract, 
particularly the large colon, rectum and also the liver. 

Another important disease of equines which has recently been 
Bursati confirmed as being of helminthic origin in 

India is what is commonly known as ‘ Bursati ’. 
The history of this disease of equines in India, dates back for more 
than 100 years. It is a chronic inflammatory disease of the skin 
and subcutaneous tissue of equines. Till recently two views were 
held in regard to its etiology : (1) that it is of mycotic origin, 
and (ii) that the disease is caused by helminth parasites deposited 
in pre-existing sores by flies. Datta, in 1933, adduced definite 
evidence to show that this condition is a habronemic granuloma 
due most probably to JSabronema musccs, involving the skin and 
the internal organs such as the lungs. 

Lichen tropicus or * Khoojlee ’ in horses in India is another 
Khooilee disease the etiology of which has been xmder 

^ study at Muktesar. In the past the disease 

was ascribed to a number of factors such as dietary, non- 
hygieniq, renal or hepatic disorders, etc. and specific agents like 
lice and fungus, etc. It has now been demonstrated that micro- 
filariae are invariably present in the sections of the affected 
tissue though they have never been observed in the blood of the 
affected animal. The habitat and the identity of the adult worm 
are not yet definitely known. The recent fbiding of OncTwcerca 
cervicalis in the ligamentum nuchae of horses suffering from Lichen 
tropicus is, however, of interest. 

Amongst the chronic diseases of the bovine skin in India, 
„ hump sore is one that has for many years 

ump sore bafifled the attempts of scientists to elucidate 

its cause, and evolve a satisfactory method of treatment. ^ The 
disease appears in the form of a sore generally localized in or 
about the region of the hump ; rarely the lesions may be situated 
at the yoke place, flat of neck or over the region in front of the 
anterior TnaT gin of the scapula. The disease does not cause any 
acute systemic disturbance in the animal though the condition at 
times assumes very distressing features owing to the continuous 
attacks of flies. Pande worked out the etiology of this condition 
in Assam in 1935. Definite evidence has been brought forward to 
show that it is a filarial disease. The microfilarim as well as the 
adults have been obtained from cases of hump sore. The adult 
parasite has been described as a new species of SlephaiiqfilorKi 
— S. assamensis, n.sp. 

Verminous pneumonia in domesticated animals is one of the 
most outstanding diseases for wliicli no satisfactory method of 
treatment or prevention is so far known. In ad^tion to the 
pneumonia eaused by the migrating larvaj of certain helminths, 
pulmonarj’ symptoms may be caused by worms which have their 
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final habitat in the lungs. The most important addition in recent 
years to the list of such worms has been the discovery of Varestron- 
gylns pneumonicus at Muktesar in the lungs of sheep and goats. 

The helminth parasites of poultry in India have not received 
the attention which their importance warrants. Oxir knowledge 
of the worms of poultry is still very meagre as is evident fi:om the 
recent discovery of a number of highly important forms, such as a 
representative of the genus Prosthogmimus — P. indicus, n.sp., in 
the oviduct of fowls. This genus is considered by European workers 
to be the most pathogenic trematode group affecting poultry. 

The occurrence of cutaneous bleeding or ‘ blood boils ’ has 
been shown to occur in different species of animals in several 
provinces. The parasite appears to be ParajUaria muMpapiUosa. 
Several species of Thelazia on ‘the external surface of the eyes 
of animals have been recorded and the invasion of the aqueous 
humour of the eye of equine subjects by the so-caUed Filaria 
ocvli [Setaria equina) is a common occurrence. 

Recently, however, a separate and more serious condition 
affecting horses in certain north Indian stud farms, has . been 
proved’ by researches at Muktesar to be due to a species of micro- 
filaria, but the adult parasite still remains undiscovered, 

"VI. Animai, BBEEDma and Genettos. 

It is now recognized that the breeding of domesticated animals 
is a science, knowledge of winch can act as a safe guide to aU breeders 
capable of following certain laws of selection and mating on the 
one hand and scientific feeding on the other. Both Agricultural 
and 'V^eterinary Departments are now increasingly engaged in this 
work as they recognize that, the more important contagious diseases 
having been brought under conlrol, the most important obstacle 
in the way of breeding and rearing good animals in India has now 
been removed. 

In India cattle and agriculture are inter-dependent, and the 
1 . improvement of the one means the improvement 

a e reeding other. Although India holds first place 

among countries of the world for livestock wealth and vast potential 
resources, yet as far as quality is concerned, she has nothing to be 
proud of. Previous to the period covered by this review very little 
attention was paid to cattle breeding, but during the last 25 years 
Government have taken active steps to help the cultivators to rear 
better stock. The shrinkage of pasture lands and the reclamation 
of desert tracts under irrigation have both materially hastened the 
deterioration of cattle, and it is only now that the ilbdian Agricul- 
tiuist has begun to realize that it is better to keep a few good 
cattle than a lot of half starved scrub animals, and also that the 
best way to improve his stock is to use good breeding bulls. ITever- 
theless, concerted effort is still largely lacking, and far too many 
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scrub bulls remain in use resulting in the cattle population being 
of a very mixed t 3 rpe. Religious sentiment also interferes with a 
slaughter policy, and there is still considerable prejudice against 
early castration, as lowering the working value of an animal. 
In dealing with all cattle questions, one is faced with the fact that 
the cow is onlj?^ regarded as the mother of the draught bullock, 
and her other functions count for little. The buffalo is the milch 
animal of the village, and the bullock the supreme transport agency 
of India. 

Since 1907, the policy of importing Ayrshire and Rriesian 

Gross- breeding adopted by the Militaiy Dairy 

and a few Civil Farms. The first crosses got by 
these bulls were mostly markedly superior to their dams, but 
rapid deterioration was noted in the second, third and subsequent 
crosses, and attempts to cross half-bred & half-bred resulted in too 
large a percentage of poor stock. These disappointing results 
caused the Military Dairy Farms to stop the importation of 
Ayrshire bulls after 1924, and importations were limited to Friesian 
bulls. 

The progeny of these Friesian bulls did not show tfie same . 
degree of deterioration as those from the Ayrshire. The third 
cross cow (7/8 Friesian) has been found to be a commercial cow in 
most cases, though, it is very susceptible to diseases and suffers 
severely from Foot and Mouth disease. However, it has been 
found that if the third cross is made a ‘ back-cross i.e., an Indian 
bull is used, there is a remarkable regeneration. 

Experience gained by these experiments has shown that it is 
possible to establish a high jdelding herd in a short time by crossing . 
Indian cattle with European sires. This method is only a short cut 
and is not to be recommended on account of its limitations, as it is 
definitely unsuitable in the long run. For, though cross-bred cattle 
may be useful for dairy farms, they are certainly of no use what- 
soever to the ryots and their value in relation to the permanent 
improvement of Indian cattle is, therefore, practically nil. 

The successful development of indigenous breeds of Indian 
Dairy cattle has been demonstrated nowhere 
Selective Breed- jj^ore clearly than in IMatson’s work on the 
Sahiwal herd of the SElitary Dairy Farm at 
Ferozepore,. where in 25 years a first class milch herd has been 
buUt up fully equal to the average milch herd in a European 
country, and nowhere was it more clearly shown that the use of bulls 
carrjdng milk improved the herd far more rapidl 3 '’ than an 3 ^ other 
means ; but the bulls’ milch capacit 3 ’' must be known before hand. 
Under the Government of India, selection work combined with a 
S 3 'Stera of line breeding is also being carried on in the Saliiwal 
herd at New Delhi, Tharparkar and Hariana herds at Kamal, and 
Sindhi and Gir herds at Bangalore. 

Similar work in the provinces has slio^vn gradual but decided 
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progress during the last 25 years. The Punjab authorities have 
steadily pursued their Hariana bull breeding and distribution policy 
from the Hissar Cattle Farm, which now aims at producing 1,000 
breeding bulls a year, and the effect on the provincial cattle is becom- 
ing marked. Selective work is also in progress on the Dhanni breed 
in the north of the province and attention is being paid to the 
development of the Sahiwal as a nuloh breed through the agency 
of Grantee Farms. 

In the United Provinces, selective work is also in progress 
with herds of Hissar and Sahiwal cattle, and also with two local 
draught breeds known as Ponwar and Kherigarh. 

In the Bombay Presidency most attention has been paid to 
the development of the Kankrej breed as a dual purpose animal at 
the Chharodi Farm, but local interest in cattle breeding is also 
being aroused by the establishment of Pedigree Herd Books for 
other breeds found in the province, such as the Amrit MahSl, 
I^Uari and Krishna Valley. 

In Madras, pure herds of the Kangayam, Sindhi and Ongole 
breeds of cattle have been built up by sdection while, in the Central 
Provinces, attention has been paid to the Malvi, and a local draught 
breed known as the Gaolao. 

The demand in India is for a dual-purpose animal, and it is 
unfortunate that this idea should have found 
from countries where milk and beef, 
not milk and draught, are the combined qualities. 
This combination is obviously impossible, as a good milch cow is 
a dow walker and fast walking breeds so essential for draught are 
handicapped by milch points. Dual-purpose work is holding back 
improvement on both classes of breeds, and it would be better to 
concentrate on milk and draught points separately. The Amrit 
Mahal, Kangayam and Malvi working breeds cannot be compared 
with the Sahiwal, Sindhi and Gir breeds as milk producers and 
vice versa. 

By careful selection improved types of the best cattle of 
each -class are now available. Limited selective breeding can be 
utilized to improve points lacking' or dormant ■within the tj^e, 
but any attempt to go further will onlj’- result in damage to both 
outstanding qualities of both classes of breeds.- There are a few 
dual-purpose breeds, however, in some Provinces. The Qovemment 
Cattle Farm at Kamal breeds two types of dual-purpose animals, 
the Hariana and Tharparkar breeds. The Ongole breed of Madras 
is also a dual-purpose breed, but being heavy, consumes a large 
amount of food and as such is not economical for the poor cultivator. 
The Kankrej of Bombay is a dual-purpose breed, but it matures 
late, calves twice in 3 years and is diffic^t to manage. 

In India it is verj' difficult to find any breed -which is really 
Puritv of Stock I^idiscriminate breeding has gone on far 

• too long. The Sahiwal breed, which is usually 
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regarded as the purest milch breed, is reported by Matson as capable 
of reproducing X from X to X only 3 times in 4, while many of the 
high yielding cows cannot breed true. The inheritance of characters ■ 
in Indian cattle is highly complex, and the breeder will meet with 
many disappointments before the indigenous breeds are thoroughly 
purified. 

The pedigree is merely a description and can never be taken 

Pedigree ^ basis for milch improvement, though most 

® progress to date has been made by the use of 

pedigree bulls. Until a bull is proved, he is as much a factor for 
harm as for good in any pedigree milch herd, and the better the 
herd the greater the risk run by using an unproved bull. The first 
Sindhi bull which was furnished to the AUahabad Agricultural 
Institute decreased the milk production of aU his daughters below 
their dams. After three generations of progress in a breeding farm 
at Surat the introduction of a bull in the fourth generation brought 
about a serious set back in the yield of aU his daughters. 

Genetics teaches us that a parent can be judged by the quality 
Progeny Test offspring and in milch circles this is the 

only road to sure progress. The old method of 
breeding for milk by the purchase and use of a young bull of known 
milch pedigree for high performance at the pail is now known to be 
a pure gamble, and the only definite way of improving milch stock 
is by using a proved bull whose stock testifies his ability to transmit. 

A Sahiwal herd, bred on scientific lines, has been established 
at Pusa ^ for upwards of 32 years and a number 
in Animal^ gene^ problems are under study there. In particular 

tics ^ " reference may be made to some which were com- 

menced by Wynne Sayer in 1932. He found 
that the late maturity of the Sahiwal breed (the heifers did not take 
the bull until 2 years and 6 months, while the bulls did not serve 
until over 3 years) was a very great obstacle to the work of intro- 
ducing proved bulls, as the average bull was well over 9 years • 
before anything was known about his daughters. Special feeding 
■was, therefore, introduced and buUs. are now serving at one year 
and 7 months and heifers taking the bull at 1 year and 6 months 
to 1 year and 8 months. In all cases the stocks thrown are normal 
and as health}’’ as those bred from and by older cattle. The results 
arc far reaching and should accelerate the improvement of milch 
breeds considerabty. 

The causes of the gradually increasing number of cases of 
impotency' in bulls and sterility in cows in the 
Sahiwal Herd have been under investiga- 
brcedlng stock tion since 1931 and it has been found that most 
of these cases were due to faulty feeding pursued 
in the past. Some of the cases, which were not amenable to treat- 
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ment by changed rationing, yielded to hormone treatment. 
Detoxicated and neutralized urine of cows eight months and over 
in calf was injected subcutaneously in such cases in doses of 10 c.c. 
for every 100 pounds body weight daily on four consecutive days, 
and this dose was repeated wherever necessary after three weeks. 
This method of treatment is claimed to have rejuvenated bulls and 
produced oestrum in cows. Kerr, in Bengal, also claims to have 
obtained satisfactory results by this hormone-therapy. A few 
buffaloes were injected with Prolan at Muktesar early in the lacta- 
tion period with a view to produce oestrum and tlius shorten the 
dry period. Animals so treated showed signs of oestrum and were 
eovered subsequently. 

The importance of developing artificial insemination in farms 
where herd numbers are large, but the number 
of improved sires is limited, is obvious. Li 
Mysore, it is mtended to employ this techmque 
as a means of obtaining more progeny from the imported Merinos, 
and on the Hissar Farm it is employed in connection with donkey 


breeding. 

Castration of inferior male stock has been pushed on with 
r « vigour and castration by the Burdizzo emas- 

astration culator has now become very popular. In 1911- 
12 the total number of castrations performed in aU British India 


was only 3,042, while in 1934-35 the number was as high as 608,925. 
The buffalo has always occupied a special position in India 
as a milk producer and for the higher percentage 
u aio- reeding ^j^^ter-fat in its milk. There are over a 


dozen breeds of buffaloes in the country and these animals are found 
in a purer state than the herds of village cattle due to the absence 
of any religious sentiments in regard to them, which allow unwanted 
fl,mTna,lfl to be more easily disposed of. 

Efforts are now being made by Government to encourage the 
keeping of well-bred male buffaloes for stud purposes, and owners 
show great care in the selection of the bull buffalo. In the Punjab 
alone, the'District Boards in 1934-35 had 2,076 buffalo bulls at stud. 
With the exception of a few Government and Mission breeding 
farms, goat-breeding is entirely in the hands of 
illiterate villagers. At Hissar, the nucleus of a 
flock of milkin g goats was formed in 1928 by purchases of indigenous 
animals, and by selecting the best milk producers an excellent herd 
of Jamnapari goats has been built up. These goats give as much 
as 8 pounds of milk a day at a low cost of maintenance. The 
Etah Mission Farm, TJ.P. has also developed two herds of Jamnapari 
and Barbari goats, which are proving good milk producers, with 
funds provided by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Biesearch. 
It is of interest to remember that Australia built up its great 

Sheep-breeding f eep mdustry by importing sheep 

. from India and the Cape a httle oyer a century 
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ago. The wool of the indigenous Indian sheep, however, is poor 
in quantity and coarse in quality. In many parts of India, 
sheep are kept by zamindars more for the sake of manure than 
for the sake of wool, sheep are thus looked upon as ‘ walking dung 
carts ’ and their entire management is left in the hands of menials 
or servants, who are not interested in the improvement of the 
breed. The introduction of Australian Mermos has proved success- 
ful in some places, e.g., at Hissar, where the cross-bred Hissar-dale 
sheep compare favourably with pure Merino sheep in wool produc- 
tion and they are hardier. Mysore also possesses a small flock 
of half-bred Merinos which are quite acclimatized and breeding 
well. 

In British India, horse-breeding is almost entirely in the hands 

Horse-breeding Army Remount Department and a few 

® Government and private stud farms, and it is 
at present mainly confined to the northern provinces. Some horse- 
breeding is also carried out tmder State auspices in Kathiawar, 
Mysore and Hyderabad. 

With a view to making India, more independent of foreign 
markets for horses and mules, the Government of India, in 1912, 
sanctioned a scheme for the formation of a horse-breeding circle in 
northern India, and horse and mule breeding areas have been 
established at Shahpur, Multan, Chenab, Rawalpindi, Amritsar, 
Meerut, Ahmednagar and Mona. Most of the sires that are being 
used are Knglish thoroughbred stallions, but some Arab stallions 
are bred at Ahmednagar and donkey-stallions at Mona for issue 
to breeders and District Boards. 

Thirty years’ experience of Tndia,Ti horse-breeding has shown 
that as good horses can be bred in parts of India as in any other 
country. Much has been done by careful mating with English 
thoroughbred and Arab stallions to improve the quality of Indian 
horses, with the result that the Remount Department has alreadj' 
replaced nearly 40 per cent of the Australian stock which was 
previously used for military purposes by equally good Indian 
horses. 

Since the publication of the Zondek-Aschheim test for the 

jy . p diagnosis of hmnan pregnancy, efforts have been 

nancy dia^^is directed dining the last decade towards evolving 
similar tests which would be applicable to 
domestic animals. Good results have already been obtained with 
mare’s urine and blood serum and six different biological tests 
have been devised.. At the request of horse-breeders in this country, 
this work lias been undertaken at Muktesar since 1931 with excellent 
results. 

The present-day poultrj* of the world have been evolved froni 
Poultry- breeding Indian Jungle fowl, but till recently poultry 
. * _ breeding as a cottage industry has not rcceivcti 

liie attention that it desen'es in Lidia. The successful work m 
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poultry breeding carried on at Lucknow and Etah for some years 
past has now aroused considerable interest in the development of 
this valuable industry, and poultry farms have been started at 
Kirkee, Gurdaspur and other places. The industry is, however, 
severel}’^ handicapped by the ravages of contagious diseases. 

■\TI. AmiAii Nutrition. 

Although the problems connected witli Animal Nutrition have 
been studied in other countries for a long time, it is only during the 
last few 5 ’^ears that any attention has been paid to this subject in 
India. This is not surprising when we remember that even the 
study of human nutrition, with which the people are directly 
concerned, did not rmtil recentl}'^ receive much consideration. One 
of the principal features of the latest developments in scientific 
research in India, however, is the better provision made for a study 
of nutritional problems both of animals and human beings and 
results already obtained point to a close correlation between defi- 
ciency in the feeding stuffs and the general condition of malnutri- 
tion observed throughout the country. The importance of studying 
purely animal nutrition problems will be apparent when we remem- 
ber that the agricultural prosperity of this country depends to a 
great' extent on the better utilization of our live-stock, both for milk 
production as well as for draught purposes. 

The first organized attempt to study animal nutrition was 
made in 1921 by the creation of a Physiological Chemist’s Section 
in the Imperial Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa, and after a 
period of two years, this Section was transferred to Bangalore where 
it formed one of the two wings of the Imperial Institute of Animal 
Husbandry and Dairying. Almost simultaneously, work on this 
subject was begun at the Chemical Research Laboratories of the 
Agricultural College, Lyallpur. In 1926, work of a similar nature 
was commenced at the Agricultural Research Institute at Coimbatore 
and quite recently, with funds provided by the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research, Animal Nutrition work has been started 
in the agricultural laboratories at Dacca. 

The above laboratories have confined their attention mainly 
to the question of feed in relation to the productive capacity of 
animals and important results on this subject have been obtained. 
On the disease side, the question of malnutrition in relation to the 
health of animals has been studied at the Imperial Veterinary 
Research Institute, Muktesar, from 1930 in close collaboration with 
the Military Department, as also with various provincial workers, 
and valuable information has been obtained as to the extent of 
nutritional disorders of animals in different parts of the country 
and the method of their prevention. 

Prom the brief statement made above, it will be observed that, 
properly speaking, scientific research in Animal Nutrition has been 
in progress in India for the last 16 years only. 'Within this short 
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time, however, results of considerable importance have been 
obtained and the problems connected with the nutrition of farm 
stock are now better understood. The experimental work carried 
out has befen mainly of two types. In the first, a survey has been 
carried out of the different l^ds of foodstuffs available in the 


country, their area of cultivation, soil conditions, the chemical 
composition of the crops, their digestibility coefficients and nutritive 
values. These have in a way involved the second type of work, 
namely, feeding experiments, the testing of feeding standards, feed 
in relation to miUc production, growth and reproduction, mineral 
and ritamin requirements and malnutrition in relation to disease. 


To give some details of this work, it may be stated that Indian 
_ . , , coarse fodders have received a good deal of 

oarse o ers attention in most of the laboratories, because 


roughages form the bulk of the ration of animals in this country, and 
malnutrition and nutritional disorders almost invariably arise from 
deficiencies in the roughages. Feeding trials on various tjTpical 
fodders have shown that very great variations in quality exist in 
fodders of the different parts of the country, the nutritive values 
ranging from 14 to 60 S,E. per 100 lb. of the dry substance. The 
protein content has been found to vary fi’om 1’9% to 18% which 
has been attributed to the soil conditions, stage of maturity and 
characteristics of the species. With advancing maturity the 
amount of digestible protein and Starch Equivalent value decrease 
steadily, which fact is very significant fi’om the practical feeding 
standpoint. 

Maintenance and nitrogen balance experiments with typical 
Havs have been carried out in several of the 

^ laboratories and a comparative study has been 

made of the digestibility of some of the fodders in the green state, 
as silage, and as hay. The work on the protein requirements for 
resting bullocks has shown that the TniniTmiTn quantity of digestible 
protein required for the maintenance of a 1000 lb. bullock is about 
100 grams per day and that when fed at this level the animal can be 
kept at nitrogen equilibrium. 


In a study of the utilization by cattle of rice straw, which is 
Rice straw staple fodder in Bengal, Assam, Madras, 

some parts of the United Provinces, Bihar and 
Bombay, it has been observed that rice straw has a higher net 
energy value than that assigned to the American product. In the 
cour.'jc of this work it has been found that excessive feeding with 
rice straw may produce persistent diuresis, due to the liigh potash 
content of the straw, and this may ultimatel 3 ’’ lead to a disturbance 
of the mineral metabolism of the animal. 


^Ian,v experiments on the nutrition of growing animals have 
been carried o;it in different places. It has been found that most 
of the roughages bj’ themselves do not form a maintenance or 
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productive ration and suitable supplements for meeting the protein 
or mineral deficiencies have been found to be necessary. 

Pasture grasses have been the subject of several studies and 
Pasture interesting data -vtith regard to their feeding 

® values have been obtained. For example, it 

has been observed that the stage of maturity is an important 
factor in the nutritive value of these grasses, the pre-flowering 
stage and in-flower stage having the highest nutritive value 
which goes down rapidly with further maturity. 

Experiments on the mineral assimilation from typical fodders 
. have shown that the assimilation of lime is 

Pro^blems^^ dependent to a considerable extent upon the 
phosphoric acid content. It has been found 
that some fodders are well provided with lime but its assimilation for 
a positive balance is entirely dependent upon a minimum quantity 
of phosphorus which must be present in the food. The results of 
certain experiments show that an animal of 750 lb. live weight on 
a maiutenance ration requires a minimum of 10 grams phosphoric 
acid and 15 grams CaO per diem. Various other problems of a 
physiological nature have arisen in coimection with different experi- 
mental works. For example, the acid-base balance of cattle urine 
has been studied with a view to determine the effect of ingestion 
of certain types of fodders on the excretion of acids in urine. Thus, 
the early cut fodders increase the volume of urine eliminated, which 
is attributable to a high amount of alkali in the food, but with 
advancing maturity the total fixed bases decrease and the of 
the urine tends to become lower. With certain, fodders, such as 
hays, it is usual to find an increased production of hippurio acid, 
whi(iL appears to be .the main form of detoxication of benzoic 
acid produced normally in the animal body on this type of diet. 
The question of sulphur metabolism in sheep with special reference 
to wool production has also been studied in several laboratories 
and sulphur and sulphate balance experiments have been carried 
out. No significant variation in the sulphur content of the wool 
or in its yield has been noticed as a result of inorganic sulphate 
feeding to sheep, although it has been observed that sulphate can be 
assimilated by the animal giving rise to an increased amount of 
.organic sulphur which is usually excreted ini the urine. 

Considerable attention has been paid to the problem of the 
conservation of excess fodder either as hay or 
conservation silage. On the farms run by the LBlitary 

Department, valuable work has been’ done on 
the cultivation and storage of fodder crops, but in villages much of 
the excess fodder, especially after the monsoon period, goes to 
waste, because of fatdty methods of preservation. In view of the 
limited fodder resources of this country, the question of the 
conservation of fodder is of the greatest importance. Work on 
silage making and losses on ensilage have been carried out in several 
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lahoroAorkiH because silage is considered to be very useful as pro- 
viding a form of succulent fodder during the dry months for milch 
animals and young stock. Experiments have shown that ensilage 
causes fhanges in the nitrogen content resulting in decreased protein 
value, but increases the availabih'ty of carbohydrates and the 
minerals. Attempts have also been made to ensile a mixture of 
green legume and dry wheat straw so as to produce a good quality 
silage, containing higher amounts of nitrogen, as also to inerease the 
availability of carbohydrates from the straw diet. 

A brief summary has been given above of the different st udie s 
wliich have been made during the last 15 years on the feeding of 
animals in health . In carrying out this work the problem of disease 
in relation to malnutrition did not receive much attention. A 
survey of the problem of malnutrition has, however, shown that 
duo to deficient or faulty dieting large number of animals suffer from 
a state of chronic malnutrition which leads to loss of productive 
power, gives rise to various nutritional disorders and increases 
susceptibility to disease. Eor example, in many parts of the 
country, the milk yield of the eows is very low, sterility is common 
and mortality in calves is high. Various disorders such as bone 
disenfios, reproductive troubles, blindness in calves, etc., are known 
to occur in many parts of the country as a result of malnutrition. 
In view of the close connection between nutrition and disease it is 
now considered necessary to study the subject of animal nutrition 
nob only from the standpoint of the requirements of the healthy 
animal, but also from the standpoint of malnutrition in relation 
to susceptibility to disease, and although the problem is an all- 
India one, it has to bo tackled regionally as well, as there may be 
considerable variations in the type of malnutrition observed in 
various parts of India. 

With a view to study the more fundamental problems connected 
with nutrition in Indian animals it bos recently been decided by the 
Government of India to establish a Central Animal Hutrition 
Institute at Izatnagar under the administrative control of the 
Director, Imperial Veterinary Research Institute. This, it is hoped, 
will give a considerable impetus to the study of this subject in this 
country and lead to a bettor understanding of the dietetic require- 
ments for liealth, growth, productive capacity, and ability to resist 
disease of our animals. 
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I. Intboduction. 

The development of the agricultural interests of India hy the 
scientific departments of the Government dates back only to about 
Soj'ears. In the earty days, the pioneering agricultural officers 
naturally devoted the major part of their energies to the improve- 
mentof the staple food crops of the people, and scientific development 
of the cattle-dairy industry did not receive much attention until 
within recent j’^ears. It was hardly realized that the money value 
of the animal husbandrj’’ products of India ran into crores of rupees 
every year and that out of this colossal amount, the value of milk 
and milk products alone amounted to over 350 crores annually. 
The most valuable pioneering work in developing the dairy industry 
in India has been done bj' the Ulilitary Dairy Farms Department 
of the Government of India. The medical authorities responsible 
for the health of the British troops stationed all over India became 
alive to tlie fact that the health of the soldier and his family 
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depended largely on a pure and safe supply of milk and mUk 
products. To ensure this the militar}’- authorities established their 
own dairy farms at all the large cantonments in the country. This 
was the beginning of dairj’’ farming on modem lines in India and 
the successful establishment of these huge concerns run on sound, 
scientific principles demonstrated to the country at large the 
possibilities of commercial dairjdng. 

The Imperial Department of Agriculture in India, as apart 
from the Slilitary Dairy Farms, first took up the question of the 
development of the dairy industry in 1906 when the then Director 
General of Agriculture in India founded the existing herd of pure 
Sahiwal dairy-cattle at Pusa. Within a short time of the com- 
mencement of the scientific and sj^stematic improvement of the 
staple crops of the country, it was realized that if the success of the 
general improvement of agriculture was to be achieved and the 
fertility of the Indian soil maintained, cattle improvement must 
receive due consideration. The cow was required not only to 
provide motive power through its male progeny for the tillage of 
the soil and the haulage of crops in tliis country of small tenants, 
and for the provision of bulky manure for its hungry soils, but 
also for providing milk and its products for the physical welfare 
of its teeming vegetarian millions. The improvement of cattle in 
this country, therefore, became a question of improving the dairy 
husbandry and vice versa. 

The development of this all important cattle-dairy industry of 
the country has been marked by definite stages in its progress. 
The first practical step seems to have been taken in 1916 when the 
Board of Agriculture in India gave a definite lead in this direction 
by mak in g the recommendation that if the dairy industry of the 
country was to develop on proper lines it must receive expert 
gmdance. This brought about the appointment of the Imperial 
Dairy Expert and the organization under him in 1920. This was 
very soon followed by the establishment of the Central Bureau of 
Animal Husbandry and Dairying, also a result of the efforts of the 
Board of Agricultxire to help the industry. The Report of the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture (1926) indicated the hnes on which 
the general uplift of the agricultural and cattle wealth of the coimtry 
should be carried out and the means of achieving the same. One 
of the outcomes of the recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion was the creation of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research, which since its inception in 1930, has done its utmost 
in promoting the interests of animal husbandry and dairying. 
As the importance of the development of the dairy industry 
began to be realized, it was felt that apart from the organiza- 
tion required for the development of the general agriculture of 
the country, there should be a separate organization for promoting 
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the interests of animal husbandry. In accordance with this 
decision, institutions dealing with the subject of animal husbandry 
were separated from the Agricultural Institute of the Imperial 
Government in 1935. 

.(Vs far as service to the dairy industry is concerned to-day, the 
only organization directly concerned with it is the one under the 
Imperial Dairy Expert comprising the Imperial Dairy Institute, 
Bangalore, and its affiliated stations. Soon after the creation of 
the Imperial Dahy Expert’s post, it was realized that if the future 
dairy industrj’’ was to be built on sound lines, dairy education, 
the scientific investigation of the various problems connected 
with it and the necessary guidance to the men in the trade through 
advice, should form the three comer stones of the edifice. The 
efforts of this organization have, therefore, all along been directed 
in tho.se channels. The Provincial organizations have supplemented 
these efforts towards the advancement of the industry mainly 
by 1 he improvement of the cattle breeds indigenous to the various 
provinces. 

Dairying does not merelj’- imply the handling of milk and 
milk products, but the breeding, feeding and management 
of the dairy cow are equall}’^ important factors in the successful 
development of this important industr 3 \ in dealing with this 
subject, therefore, the writer has preferred the use of the words 
‘ Dairy Husbandry ’ in place of ‘ Dairying ’ which is generally 
interpreted in rather a narrow sense. 


II. Dairy Edtjoahon. 

Experience in the past indicates that whenever a dairy enter- 
pri.se had proved unsuccessful, it was due more to its being put 
in charge of an untrained man than to any other cause. It 
was, therefore, realized that unless the trade was provided with 
the services of scientifically trained dairymen, capitalists would 
fight shy of investing their money in this industry. To deal 
vith this situation the Government of India in 1923 estabh'shed 
the Indian Dairy Diploma to be given to successful candidates 
after a two years’ training at selected institutions. This training 
mainly aimed at turning out experienced dairy-farm managers 
wlio could organize dairy enterprises and run them successfulh' 
a.s commercial concerns. Hundreds of such trained men have now 
been made available to the dairy industry and have proved their 
worth. This training was further supplemented by a post-graduate 
course which aimed at- preparing candidates for more advanced 
.■«|H'oializatxon in research work. At the same time the requirement.? 
of t!ie ordinary man in tlie trade were not lost sisht of as facilities 
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for the acquisition of practical knowledge of the latest methods 
of work were also made available. The effect of these facilities is 
apparent in the up-to-date town dairies and dairy farms which are 
springing up in increasing numbers all over the country. 


III. Beeeding and lyimK Yield. 

One of the first problems the enterprising dairymen had to 
face in starting dairies on commercial lines was to find a suitable 
dairy animal which would produce milk economically to make 
dairying a paying proposition. India has some excellent 
established breeds of cattle which have outstanding merits as 
compared to cattle of other parts of the world except in the 
matter of milk production. In^an cattle have wonderful stamina 
to stand the rigours of the tropics. Resistance to diseases is 
developed to a degree which can be claimed by no other bovine 
population of the world. But their performance at the pail 
is most disappointing. The attention of the early pioneers in 
dairjnng was, therefore, mainly directed towards such methods 
as could increase the milk of the Indian cow in the shortest 
possible time. They, therefore, resorted to crossing Indian breeds 
with some of the well-known Western dairy breeds of cattle. 

The work done in this line for over 30 years, and mostly by the 
Military Farms Department, has yielded results of great interest 
although mostly negative in nature. The Shorthorn, the Jersey, 
the Guernsey, the AjTshire and the Friesian were all tried out 
by turns with disappointing results as far as the creation of 
a new dairy breed was concerned. The method of introducing 
more European blood through the cross-bred progeny to Indian 
blood had each its own disadvantages. In the former case, although 
the cross-bred daughter gave more than 50 per cent higher yield 
than her Indian dam, the increase was not maintained in the sub- 
sequent generations. The progeny, as it advanced towards more 
European blood, lost the stamina, constitution and immunity 
possessed by its Indian dam, till in the end it degenerated into 
weed. In the other case, the introduction of more Indian' blood 
in subsequent generations diminished the milk flow derived from 
Western blood udth the loss of the special qualities of .the Indian 
animal and the ultimate result was equalty disappointing. This 
cross-breeding work brought out two outstanding facts that (1) 
although it yielded an immediate uicrease in milk, the increase 
continued for one or two generations only and it was possible 
under vciy limited conditions, and (2) cross breeding as a polic3' 
for the general improvement of the cattle wealth of the country 
was wholh* unsuitable. About the same time, efforts were made 
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at acclimatizing European cattle to Indian conditions and breed 
them pure in the country. The results of these experiments have 
been none too encouraging although they are still being continued 
and are being watched with interest. 

Experience has shown that the only sure way of improving 
the indigenous breeds for milk production was to breed them by 
pure line selection with the definite objective of developing a high 
milk-yielding strain. Where this system was adopted with the 
Sahiwal, Scindi, Hariana and Tharparkar herds established at 
different Government institutions, the results obtained have fuUy 
justified expectations. The comparative statement given below 
of the performance of various Indian herds shows that when system- 
atically bred and reared, an Indian cow can increase its yield 
by 60 per cent within a span of only 11 years. 

A herd each of the Hariana and Tharparkar cattle was started 
by the Imperial Dairy Expert at Karnal in 1923. The average yield 
per day over the two herds (cows in milk only) was 8*8 lb. m 1924. 
This rose to 13'2 lb. in the Tharparkar and 14T lb. in the Hariana 
in 1934. The following statistics based upon 568 lactations of 
the Tharparkar and 424 lactations of the Hariana show the improve- 
ment effected between 1923 to 1934-35 : — 



1 THABrABKAB 

1 

1 Habiana. 


1 Purchased. 

1 

Farm Bred- 

Purchased. | 

i 

1 Parm Bred. 

Average milk yield 
in lbs. 

! 

i 

2,294 

3,791 

1 

2,379 

3,634 

1 

Average days in milk 

242 

311 

, 1 

255 

304 

Average days drj' ^ 

147 

95 

1 150 ' 

; 

106 

Average Overall in^ 
lbs. 

0'6 

9*1 

5'6 1 

8-8 


Out of the 248 lactations completed by the herd which existed 
in 1932, 34 exceeded 5,000, 8 exceeded 6,000 and one exceeded 
7,000 lbs. The highest jields reached are : Tharparkar 8,734 lbs. 
in 313 days and Hariana 7,412 lbs, in 344 days. 

Details of progressive increase in milk jdeld shown by herds 
at Lyallj)ury Ivarnal, Pusa and Ferozepore from the date of their 
establishment are given in the following table ; 
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Average dairv yield isr lb. 



Lyallpur 
Agri. Col- 
lege Dairy 

Eamal. 

Pusa. 

Foroze- 

pore. 

Overall. 

First year 

■ 5-60 

8-8 

5*8 

■ffl 

4-6 

Second year . . 

6-40 

• 7-1 

7-6 


6-9 

Iliird year 

6-80 

8-4 

8-3 


8-3 

Fourth year . . 

7-18 

8-6 

G-6 


9-2 

Fifth year 

7'4a 

10-2 

6-8 

12-6 

9*8 

Sixth year 

8-60 

10-0 


14-8 

10-6 

Seventh year , . 

9-31 

9-9 

7-4 

14-7 

11*3 

Eighth year . . 

7-27 

12*2 

8-2 

16-0 

IM 

Ninth year 

9-10 

12-9 

8-0 

16-2 

11*9 

Tenth year 

9-30 

13-2 

9-4 

lC-4 

11-7 

Eleventh year 

903 

13*2 

10-8 

17-4 

12-5 

Twelfth year . . 

9-80 

14-1 

12-0 

16-4 

12-1 


Within the comparatively short period of 20 j^ears, one of 
the best knowm dairj'- herds of indigenous cattle has produced 
more than half a dozen cows yielding over 10,000 lbs. of millc 
in a lactation and more than a dozen gave over 9,000 lbs. of xnillv. 
Besides the Indian cow is a better butter producer than her Western 
sister or her cross-bred progeny. In this respect she has a strong 
aival in the other class of milch animal in India, viz., the buflEalo. 
Systematic breeding of the buffalo has improved the fat content 
of its milk by over 50 per cent and in some cases the milk has been 
found to contain as much as 13 per cent fat, so that the buffalo 
could truly be called the cream or butter-producing machine of 
the country. As such, it plays an important role in the economics 
of the dairy industry in India. A systematic study of the perfor- 
mance of the two classes of animals has brought out the outstanding 
fact that under certain conditions unfavourable to the cow, e.g., 
where the fodder available is very coarse and the supply uncertain, 
the buffalo has proved to be a better dairy animal. The work 
done in the line of breeding of cattle has thus given a definite 
lead to the dairyman as to where he should look for the right type 
of milch animal and for what purpose. . Another great step forward 
is the establishment of the pedigree ‘ Herd Books ’ for a few selected 
Indian milch breeds, so that at no distant date the dairy farmer 
will be in a position to obtain an animal with a known history 
instead of gambling with an unknown dairy cow purchased from 
-the open market which he has at present to do. 

IV. I^EDING. 

Next to obtaining a proper type of dairy animal, the problem 
that the dairyman in India was faced with was the maintenance 
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of the animal in an efficient condition of milking by proper feeding. 
The conditions peculiar to tropical countries of the world with 
regard to the obtaining of natural fodder for cattle are also to he 
found in this country. Most of the natural fodder grows only 
during the monsoon within a short space of about four months 
when the quantity obtained is more than what the cattle can 
consume. As a result more than half the quantity available 
is wasted either by the cattle trampling it down by bemg allowed 
to roam about unrestricted, or by the fodder turning rank and 
coarse and thus becoming useless for feeding. The cattle, therefore, 
as a rule have to maintain themselves on a starvation diet for the 
major part of the year. For a milch animal it is essential that it 
should be supplied with a regular and sufficient quantity of green 
or succulent fodder aU throughout the year to, maintain her milk 
flow. This gave rise to the search for the most profitable fodder 
crops available in the country. Experience has proved that crops 
like ‘ jowar ’, maize, berseem, etc., can not only be cultivated 
successfully as fodder crops, but in their food value they com- 
pare with the best fodder crops of the world. Where irrigation 
facilities were available, perennial grasses like lucerne, guinea, 
rhodes, napier and many others proved most successful for dairy 
farms. Some of these grasses gave record yields under favourable 
conditions, e.g., the yield of guinea and napier grasses have been 
recorded at 180,000 lbs. and 177,000 lbs. per acre in a year at the 
Imperial Dairy Institute, Bangalore. This means that an acre 
of such grasses would maintain about 20 cows in full milk through- 
out the year. After further experimentation it was found that such 
fodder crops when arranged in proper rotation not only supplied 
the requirements of a dairy herd throughout the year but they 
helped to maintain the fertility of the soil. 

Where irrigation facilities, however, were not available, the 
question arose as to how to maintain the green fodder in a 
succulent form after harvesting. This resulted m the introduction 
of silage making in dairy husbandry.' Different methods like 
tower, pit, trench and stack of making silage were experimented 
upon and it was found that pit silo gave the most satisfactory results 
being simple in design and cheap in construction. In this connec- 
tion investigations were carried out to ascertain which crops were 
most suitable for ensilage and which was the best stage at which 
to harvest the crop for the purpose. Since its introduction, 
ensilage has become the sheet anchor of dairj’’ farming. 

At the same time work carried out on the natural grasses 
on the grazing areas indicated tliat most of them were lack- 
ing in mineral matter w'hich w'as generally due to heavy rain- 
fall and the general poverty of Didian soils. The deficiency 
of minerals in these grasses gave rise to certain deficiency 
diseases which greatly liampered the work of scientific cattle 
breeding. Tlio investigations carried out indicated that addition 
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of minerals like ground limestone, iodine, bonemeal, etc., to the 
ordinaiy ration gave definite advantage in tbe growth of highly 
bred stock and the feeding of minerals in the necessary proportion 
has consequently become an adopted practice with most of the 
pedigree cattle farms in India. Amongst the many investigations 
carried out on feeding may be mentioned the study of starch 
equivalents for Indian foods, the determination of live weight of 
animals by measurements, the role of minerals in calf feeding, 
the digestibility of Lidian coarse fodders, the digestive capacity 
of the Indian cattle, the carotene content of some of the important 
fodders and its assimilation by the Indian cow, the influence of 
progressive ripening of fodder on the mineral nutrition of cattle, 
etc. The methods of improving the feeding value of agricultural 
residues like paddy straw which is available in such large quantities 
also received attention. Experiments are being conducted on the 
utilization in the feeding of livestock on naolasses, another important 
agricultural residue, to prevent its present enormous wastage. 

Along with the roughage, the concentrates available in the 
country for the feeding of the dairy stock are being studied. The 
requirements of concentrates by dairj’’ cows according to their miflc 
yield were determined. This resulted in the fixing of feeding 
standards and their application to dairy cows in India. The econo- 
mics of millc production in its relation to food was also ascertained. 
Investigation on the feeding of special oil-cakes like groundnut, 
cotton seed, etc., indicated that each one had a specific effect 
on the mflk flow and the quality of the fat in the milk . Eor example, 
groimdnut oil-cake tended to increase the milk flow, whereas 
cotton seed cake hardened the fat in milk which helped the dairy- 
man to obtain butter of good ‘ standing up ’ quality. The dairyman 
was thus able to know the best feeds for his stock and to compute 
rations so as to be able to get the most out of the money spent 
in feeding his stock. 


V. Rearing and Managejient. 

To stockmen all over the world it is known that systematic 
breeding and good feeding and management have an equal share 
in the improvement of cattle. In India, neglect in feeding and 
rearing more than breeding has brought about the present degener- 
ated condition of the cattle. The rearing of a good cow starts from 
the foetal stage, which means feeding the dairy cow when dry, 
a fact which was more or less unknown to the ordinary stockman, 
and, if known, was seldom acted upon. By experiments it has 
now been possible to lay down the kind and quality of food to be 
given to the dairy cow in the dry condition and while carrying. 
The systematic breeding of stock necessitated the recording of the 
exact performance of the cow. This led to the practice of weaning 
the calf at birth and pail-feeding and rearing it, which was considered 
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an impossibility witli the Indian cow and the Indian gowalas at one 
time, but which has now become an established practice in all 
dairj'^ institutions which are run on up-to-date lines. Pail-feeding 
brought in the question of determining the proper quantities of 
milk to be given to the calf in its early stages and the substitution 
of milk by other feeds like separated milk, gruel, gi*ain meshes, etc., 
to economize milk for commercial purposes and at the same time to 
bring about fuU normal growth of the calf. 

Systematic breeding also brought in its wake such important 
practices as recording the 5deld of the dairy cow morning and 
evening, maintaining her pedigree history sheet, recording any set- 
back due to diseases, etc., so that the whole economic life of the 
animal could be read at a glance. 

Proper recording in its turn necessitated -the numbering of 
animals for identification which in the case of the calf is done 
by tattooing the number on the ear by means of a specially devised 
machine. After maturity, however, there is difficulty in reading 
the number on the ear and the tattoo marks are, therefore, replaced 
by such identification marks as cutting notches in the ears, applying 
tin tacks in the ears and branding the number of a size large enough 
to be read from a distance. Experience of several years has indicated 
that for ordinary farm conditions branding numbers on the thigh 
was the most satisfactory method of identification. Experiments 
conducted on the comparative merits of branding numbers by hot 
iron and by a special chemical called ‘ branding ink ’ have proved 
that of the two the hot iron branding was more satisfactory as it 
was more humane, more lasting and did not damage the Mde of 
the animal if carried out properly. 

Another problem of economic importance which the dairyman 
was faced with was the late maturing and irregular breeding of the 
Indian dairy cow. Attention was, therefore, directed towards 
overcoming these difficulties in the development of the future 
dairy cow. Experiments were conducted in the force feeding 
of the animal in the calf stage and as a heifer and then subjecting 
her to special handling so that she would take the bull early. The 
animal was subjected to prenatling by being millced sometime 
before she actually calved, with a view to developing her bag to the 
utmost and improving its shape and thus encouraging increased milk 
■flow as also avoiding udder trouble after calving. 

Further important questions wliich received consideration were 
milking the dairy cow more than twice a day, the effect on the jdeld 
and quality of milk in relation to the time of millcing and the intervals 
between milldng, the percentage of fat as determined in the various 
portions of the milk during milking, the effect of incomplete milking 
on the quality of milk in subsequent milking and on the cow, the per- 
•sisteney in lactation, standardization of lactation period, the most 
offcctive period of a cow’s life, qualityand quantity of milk in relation 
to the advance in pregnancy, the effect of the season of cahnng on 
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subsequent lactations, etc. The study of the records of hundreds of 
animals helped to determine the rate of milk flow of the animal from 
calving onwards for a particular lactation so that the total jdeld for 
that lactation could be predicted fairly accurately by the use of a 
formula within a verj'' short period of the calving of the animal. 
The study of correlation between body measurements and weight of 
cows and some points of body conformation helped in judging the 
animal as a dairy cow. In the case of irregular breeders, experi- 
ments proved that the injection of hormones helped to correct 
the defect. The work on the dipping and spraying of cattle 
conclusively proved that the highly bred dairy cow could be pro- 
tected effectively against such common farm parasites as ticks, lice, 
mange, etc., and the health and efficiency of the animal could 
be ensured by this simple method which is within the reach of the 
ordmary stockman. 

All this knowledge is of considerable practical importance to 
the dairyman and its study has tended to make the Indian cow a 
much better dairy animal than what she was. The results of 
the various investigations that have been conducted left no doubt 
in the minds of breeders that the Indian cow did respond to the 
treatment and management given to her in the same way as her 
sisters in other parts of the world, which have in consequence 
reached their present state of perfection. 

VI. Production and Handling of Mxlk and Milk Products. 

(a) Milh. 

With the increased efficiency of the dairy cow, the disposal 
of the mereased milk yield began to receive the attention of the 
dairyman. On account of the backward condition of dairying 
in this country and the uneconomic methods of mflk production 
for supply to big cities, the problems facing dairymen were of two 
distinct t3rpes, urban and rural. The existing system of city milk 
supply in India is unknown in other parts of the world and if it at all 
existed, it was replaced by better methods years ago. One of the 
biggest problems facing large towns is the housing of imlch cattle 
in the heart of the city. This, besides being quite uneconomical 
for milk production and being objectionable from the point of view 
of public health, began to deplete the cattle wealth of the country 
by the premature slaughter of prime animals taken to the city 
for milk production, as their maintenance became prohibitive 
during the dry period due to high rents and want of open areas 
in or about the cities. Conditions in the rural areas on- the other 
hand were in such a primitive condition that milk could be sold 
as millc in good condition only within a very short radius of the 
place of production. The villager had no other alternative but 
to convert it into such handy products as ghee and hhova which. 
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though in constant demand, hardly proved economical. Efforts 
■were, therefore, directed in the early days to improve the quality 
of the Tnillr itself so that it would be useful for the manufacture 
of more paying products and its keeping quality could be increased 
for being taken to distant markets. Educating the producer 
in the cleaner methods of milk production, though desirable, 
was slow. Methods had, therefore, to be thought out under which 
„ . . the rniUj could be accepted as it was oifered 

as euriza on producer and then processed in such a 

way as to render it safe and acceptable to the consumer. This 
resulted in the introduction of pasteurization in India about the 
3 ’^ear 1900. Pasteurization has been subjected to severe and varied 
tests, and it has proved to be an important factor in the economic 
advancement of the dairy industry. First the Flash method of 
pasteurization, which was in vogue at the .time, was introduced. 
This was replaced by the Retarding or Holding method which in turn 
has given place to the Heat-exchanging method imder partial 
vacuum. Refrigeration was a necessary adjunct to pastemrization, 
as the process was incomplete without chilling the milk at a fairly 
low temperature so as to retard the growth of bacteria in milk 
and keep it in good condition ttU it reached the consumer. This 
introduced for the first time in India the construction of cold 
stores and cold storage plants for commercial purposes as distinct 
from the manufacture of ice. The greatest handicap to the wide- 
spread adoption of pastexirization in the dairy industry in tto 
country was the heavy capital cost of the plant. Experiments 
were, therefore, directed towards lessening the cost of the equipment 
bj’’ leaving out the chilling part of the process. The results were 
encouraging but the new process could be worked under certain 
conditions onlj’^. In order that the fullest benefits could be derived 
from processed milk, more up-to-date methods of bottling and 
distribution of milk were introduced. 


The introduction of more sanitary utensils such as the milking 

Dairy Utenshs keeping them clean 

and sterile presented another problem. The one 
serious drawback to the utensils ordinarily used in the trade was 
their design which prevented satisfactory cleaning and sterilization. 
Hot water, live steam and different kinds of chemicals put on the 
market were all experimented upon by turns to find out the most 
efficient and economical method of sterilizing milk utensils and 
experience showed that for septic conditions, such as prevail in the 
tropic.s, there was nothing to equal steam. 


The transportation of millc over long distances necessitated 
its homogenization. By forcing the milk through 
Homoftcnlzation ],omogenizer at a pressure of 3,000 to 

5,000 lb's, per square inch, all the fat globules were broken up into 
minute particles which prevented tlieir rising up to the surface and 
getting partially churned in transport. 
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Millrin g by machine was given' several trials but proved to be 
_ , . . unsuitable for Indian conditions. The first 

Milking macn ne machine to be introduced in India was 

in 1915. Apart from the heavj^ initial expenditure, the milking 
machine gave satisfactory results only if the machine was main- 
tained in clean and sterile condition which was very difficult on 
account of the unskilled nature of the labour in this country. 

As the men in the trade became more enlightened, tests for 
+ *■ determining the quality of milk, such as for 
Qua ity es s solids not fat, etc,, began to be adopted 

and in the more advanced forms of dairying even determina- 
tion of the cleanliness of milk through its bacterial contents by such 
methods as the Reductase test, plate counts, etc. was introduced. 

In the production and handlihg of milk, some of the experiments 
of interest conducted were those relating to the most sanitary type 
of mil king byres suitable for Indian conditions, the merits of 
pasteurizing- and re-pasteurizing milk for increasing its keeping 
quality, shrink age caused by. pasteurization, economic study of 
bulk and retail delivery of milk and the study of the shape, size 
and number of fat globules in milk of various breeds with a view 
to ascertaining the most suitable one for butter and ghee production, 
market mUk, cheese, etc. Though extremes still exist in this 
cotmtry in the methods of production and handling of milk, 
improved methods have now obtained a strong footing and some 
of the dairy institutions which have adopted the most up-to-date 
methods of production, handling and quality control of milk can 
rank with some of the best farm dairies in otW parts of the world. 
Apart from milk itself, work done in connection -with its products 
such as ghee, butter, casein, Tchova, cheese, sterilized milk and 
condensed milk and their relative importance is related below. 


(6) Ghee. 

Next to milk, gh.ee plays the most important part in the diet 
of the vegetarian popidation of the comitry. Nearly Knlf the 
quantity of the milk produced in the country is converted into 
ghee and its money value is estimated to be over 80 crores of rupees 
annually. Yet it is still being manufactured in the most primitive 
fashion and is very difficult to obtain in a pxire state to-day. The 
usual method of manufacture is to curdle milk by natural souring 
and then churn it by a very primitive device. The result is that 
there are various grades and qualities in the produce put on the 
market. G'^ee-making is the least paying proposition for the 
dairyman. Its production is mostly in the hands of small cattle 
owners who have to resort to converting milk into ghee, only because 
on account of remoteness there is no other outlet for the milk. 
These conditions provide them with no incentive to introduce 
improved methods. Experiments have demonstrated, that ghe& 
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made from butter obtained by the Western method gives an 
increased yield of over 16 per cent besides being of superior quality 
to the ghee made by the * deshi ’ method. The adoption of the 
better method, however, is difficult on account of the initial capital 
required for the equipment. Efforts are, therefore, being made 
to standardize an iudigenous method which would be readily 
acceptable to the small producer and would produce as far as 
possible a product of uniform quality commanding a better price. 
Experiments are also being conducted to prepare ghee directly 
from cream so as to eliminate not only some of the appliances 
required but also time and labour. One of the great handicaps 
in the improvement of the ghee trade is the serious and unfair 
competition from ghee adulterated with such products as animal 
and vegetable fats. Science has not as yet perfected a simple 
test by which such adulterations can be easily detected. A study 
of the different standards adopted by the various municipalities 
for testing the quality of ghee indicate such great variations that 
they are hampering the ghee trade. Various investigations have 
been carried out on assaying growth-promoting factors to determine 
whether ghee could be substituted by any other animal or vegetable 
product, as pure ghee is so diffictdt to obtain. All of them have 
proved that pure ghee has no substitute for providing the animal 
fat required by the vast majority of the population in this country 
in their daily diet. Millions of tons of ^ee are made to-day every 
year by nomadic cattle breeders who migrate from place to place 
with their stock. Due to the unhygienic methods employed, 
the ghee produced is of such a low quality that though it is pure 
it fetches a poor price. Experiments are, therefore, being car- 
ried out to refine this ghee by physical or chemical methods. 
The storage of ghee in good condition for long periods presented 
another problem. Much work has been done in studying the effects 
of heat, light and the kind of receptacle used on the keeping quality 
of ghee. The problem of the manufacture of ghee and its transport, 
storage and the detection of adulteration is so vast that all the 
scientific work done on it so far has merely touched the fringe. 

(c) Butter. 

Butter can be called a recent product of the dairy industry 
when compared to the other milk products indigenous to the countrj’’. 
Blitter as butter was seldom used in this country till recent years, 
although it was manufactured for conversion into ghee. As 
manufactured by the Western method, its use increased with the 
European population in India and it is now spreading to Indians 
adopting Western standards of living. The monej’^ value of the 
annual turn-over of butter at the present day is estimated at 
Its, GO lakhs. After the butter-manufacturing industry'’ was estab- 
lished in this countn*, India was exporting largo quantities of the 
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product to places like Burma, Ceylon, the Straits Settlement 
and as far as the borders of Russia, but this trade has now been 
more or less captured by other eoimtries. The establishment 
of this industry introduced the mechanical sepa- 
epara or rator for obtaining cream and the first separator 
to make its appearance in the country was in 1889. This forms one 
of the important landmarks in the progress of the Indian dairy 
industry. In fact its introduction marks a new phase in the dairy 
industry and that is of industrial dairying in the development 
of which lies the salvation of the industry. Soon after its in- 
troduction, the use of the separator began to spread to remote 
comers in rural areas where the milk was separated and the cream 
transported to large cities for conversion into butter. An improved 
outlet was provided for the milk produced in the country and an 
impetus was given to rural dairying. It was, however, soon realized 
that manufacturing butter on the spot and transporting it to the 
consuming centres was far better than transporting a bulky product 
like cream from the village to the city. As a result, separating 
stations were opened in the more important millc-producing areas, 
and the cream obtained despatched to a centrally located creamery 
where it was converted into butter which was then packed and 
despatched to consuming areas. It was under such circumstances 


ri-oomora creamery in India came to be 

erected in 1916 at Anand, the heart of the biggest 
milk-producing district in the country. The credit for pioneering 
work, even in this direction, also goes to the Military Dairy Farms 
Department. The Great War gave an impetus to the industrial 


system of dairying as the Anand Creamery produced on an average 
130 tons of butter a month for the use of the troops in Mesopotamia. 
The example was copied by the enterprising dairy firm of Messrs. 
Poison & Co. of Bombay which established a creamery at Anand 
and designed and equipped it in a manner that makes it the biggest 
and most up-to-date creamery in the East and equal to some of the 
best creameries in the West. Both farm and creamery methods 
of manufacture of butter produced a crop of problems for the 
scientists. With the introduction of Western methods of butter 


Starter manufacture, lactic culture starters for ripening 

cream came into use. Work was, therefore, 
carried out in isolating and fixing the aroma-producing lactic acid 
organism from ‘ dahi ’ to be used in cream ripening which would be 
most suitable for Indian conditions. Another problem that the 
butter manufacturer was faced with was the high acidity in cream 
obtained from out of the way places. Investigations were, therefore. 
Neutralization carried out in the pasteurization and neutrah'za- 
tion of cream to a standard quality product. 
Similarly, problems relating to the improvement of the flavour 
of butter, its salt and moisture contents, its pacldng, storage and 
transport, all received attention as they arose, till to-day it can 


t 
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be said that the method of manufacturing butter both on farm 
and creamery has been standardized to suit all climes and conditions, 
and it is now easy for the man in the trade to decide what to do. 


{d) Casein. 

The advent of the separator produced an adthtional by-product 
of milk, namely, separated milk whose disposal still remains a 
serious problem in areas where butter-making industry has estab- 
lished itself. Its use as a marketable product is at present very 
limited, due to the isolated position of the milk-produciug areas. 
When separators were first introduced, it was a common sight 
to see this valuable by-product thrown away in open fields. In 
1912 a German scientist had found a use for it in the manufacture 
of casein, but the whole process had remained a commercial secret' 
■ till the outbreak of the War when the German was interned. The' 
factory was then bought over by a private firm and the method 
of maMng casein was divulged. Casein,, thereafter, became a oottege 
industry for the small stockman although it was made in a very 
crude form. The method consists of curdling the millc by some 
means and then sun-drying it after washing and pressing out 
the moisture. The casein thus obtained is of a poor quality and 
its demand for export trade is, therefore, limited. It is the one 
product of milk which, if manufactured up to the standards required 
by the foreign markets, has got a great future. Work is being 
carried out in improving its quality by trying methods of manu- 
facturing it by mineral acids, lactic acid and’ rennet and on its 
washing and subsequent treatment. 


(e) Cheese. 

The annual import value of cheese amounts to Bs.7*6 lakhs. 
There are numbers of varieties of cheeses indigenous to the country 
but they belong to the soft cheese class and their method of manu- 
facture is so crude that they carmot stand long transportation. 
Their importance and use is therefore limited to certain local 
areas. jGiother great handicap in the development of the cheese 
industr 3 '- is the great prejudice to the use of ‘ rennet ’ in its manufac- 
ture by the vegetarian population. The use of cheese is, therefore, 
confined more or less to the non-vegetarian classes who have no 
religious objection to the use of animal rennet. The imported 
cheeses are mostlj’’ consumed by the European population and by 
big hotels. Attempts were made at manufacturing some of the 
_ , , foreign varieties of hard cheese in this country' 

ar c lecse thej' were fairly successful. The process 

of Cheddar cheese-making has now been standardized for the kind 
of milk obtainable, i.c., of the cow and buffalo, and to suit other 
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conditions prevailing in this country. Similarly, the process of 
manufacturing some of the indigenous soft cheese 
o c eese varieties have been standardized after consider- 
able scientific investigation. Of late, attention has been paid to 
finding a suitable substitute for the animal rennet and using vege- 
table rennet so that the use of cheese in the daily diet ma}'’ become 
more widespread, thus producing additional outlet for miUc. 

If) Sterilized Milh. 

Though there are no exact figures available of the quantity 
of sterilized milk consumed in this eomitry, there is a fairly well- 
established demand for it, more especiallj’’ from boats touching 
Indian ports and for infant-feeding. Certain conditions peculiar 
to India offer great possibilities for developing this branch of the 
dairy industry. For example, there are tracts of India where 
large herds of cattle are maintained mainly for the production of 
improved type of animals. The production and handling of millc 
in their case is of secondary importance, as the remoteness of the 
places present serious difficulties in the disposal of such millc. 
sulk is therefore more or less wasted in such areas. If, therefore, 
sterilization of millc is introduced in such tracts, it would not only 
make cattle-breeding more remunerative, but with the possibilities 
of keeping sterilized milk indefinitely and transporting it over 
long distances it can be made available in areas where there is a 
great paucity of milk. That trade in sterilized millc can be estab- 
lished in this country was proved by a long series of experiments 
conducted for over a period of four years in the sterilization of 
milk in bulk and in bottles by Mentor’s process. As in all scientific 
investigations, difficulties were at first experienced in keeping the 
bacterial growth of the milk under control in bulk sterilization, 
but they were soon overcome and the method proved a success. 


{g) Condensed Milk and Milk Powder. 

According to Customs figures, India to-day imports milk pro- 
ducts from foreign countries in the form of condensed milk and 
milk powder and its other preparations to the tune of 0’7 crore of 
rupees annually. This indicates the immense, possibilities which 
lie in the mamffacture of these products in this country and of thus 
providing a better outlet for the raw material which at present is 
stagnating in most of the rural areas. Preliminary experiments 
were carried out in the manufacture of condensed milk vrith a view 
to the better utilization of the village-produced milk and they 
yielded encouraging results. Samples of condensed milk, both whole 
and separated and sweetened and unsweetened, were successfully 
manufactured and the results are now required to be tried out on 
a commercial scale. No sj^stematie investigation work has, how- 
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ever, been carried out on the manufacture of powdered milk, 
though it is one of the products which has great possibilities for 
internal as well as external trade. 

Qi) Khova or Mava. 

This is one of India’s indigenous' products which has an annual 
turn-over of Bs.lO crores per annum. It represents mili: in a 
partially desiccated form and is mainly used in the manufacture of 
confectionery. Like ghee, it is a poor paying proposition for the 
dair3man, but he is compelled to manufacture it because in 
the first place he has an assured market for the product and 
secondly, because he cannot find any better outlet for his milk. 

VII. Mattees OB Geneead Intekest. 

While progress on the scientific side of dauying was satis- 
factorily achieved, there was little hope of making any headway 
against such difficulties as unfair competition from adulterated 
products, the grip of the money-lender over the producers, etc. 
in this country of small holdings unless the producers were properly 
organized. Co-operation was considered to be the only feasible 
method of bringing about the salvation of the small producers. 
Early efforts were, therefore, directed towards organizing the dairy- 
cattle industry on a co-operative basis. This method was found 
to be pre-eminently suitable for the supply of milk to cities from 
rural areas and an example of this is pro'vdded by the Co-operative 
Millc Union of Calcutta. 

This involved the adoption of the creamery system of dairying 
in rural areas, the need for which in the future advancement 
of this important industry cannot be over-emphasized. Denmark 
provides a living example of what can be' achieved through 
co-operation as applied to the dairy industry in a country of small 
holdings and where the industry is organized on creamery basis. 
India in one respect is more suitable for the development of village 
dahj’’ creameries than most of the countries which have adopted 
this system because of the fact that cattle are kept in the villages 
and are thus grouped together in centres close to where the creamerj’' 
would be situated. These might take the form of creameries 
for butter manufacture and pasteurizing and chilling milk for 
despatch to the cities, milk eondensories, casein works, dried 
milk and gr^ec-making centres. The establishmenf of such cream- 
eries not only provides a better outlet for milk from rural areas, 
but the development of the village dairy means more emplojunent 
to the farmer and his family in the rearing, feeding and milkffig of 
his- cattle. The breeding of an improved tj^pe of cattle would 
be taken up s-eriouslj* as a business proposition onh’ if ilie produce 
of the cow, viz., milk, can find a proper outlet and can fetch a good 
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price for the owner. Unless, therefore, the creamery or industrial 
system is introduced in rural dairying and the flow of milk diverted 
to urban areas from its existing uneconomical channels, the urban 
population will continue to get an unhygienic, impure and costly 
supply of miTk and the wanton destruction of the cream of the 
cattle wealth of the country will continue. The Gujerat district of 
the Bombay Presidency, where the butter industry has established 
itself, provides an illuminating example of how prosperity for the 
countryside follows in the wake of the industrial or creamery system 
of dairying. 

The above chronological statement of events would be in- 
complete without a reference being made to the valuable work 
carried out by the recently started marketing surveys (since 
1935). As a measure preceding actual development work, preli- 
minary surveys, in respect of agricultural commodities, such as 
wheat, rice, oilseeds, firuits, milk, ghee, hides and skins and eggs 
are already undertaken. The Agricultural Produce (Grading 
and Marking) Act, 1937, is the outcome of the activities of this 
department and this will enable approved traders to grade and 
mark argicultural and animal produce according to the standards 
laid down by the Act. A ghee conference was recently held at 
Simla where the ghee merchants agreed to grade and mark ghee 
according to the above Act. Thus a start has already been made 
in the proper grading and marking of dairy produce so as to provide 
an incentive to the producers and traders to deal in improved 
quality products. 

To recapitulate, the progress of the dairy industry of the 
country depends upon an improved type of milch animal. Im- 
provement of the milch animal can only be achieved if a better 
outlet can be found for the increased quantity of milk from the 
improved cow. This in turn means helping the trade with men 
trained in the technique of dairying and assisting it to solve its 
many problems through scientific investigations. Co-operative 
organizations will be necessary to free the small holder from the 
clutches of the money-lender and to bring within his reach the many 
advantages which can otherwise be obtained only by large invest- 
ments. The industrial system of dairying will have to be established 
in rural areas to ensure for the producer a constant demand for 
his produce and an organized market which allows him a reasonable 
price for his commodity. Lastly, legislative control is necessary 
to protect the producer of genuine and wholesome products against 
unfair competition. Then and then alone can progress be achieved 
in the improvement of the cattle wealth of the country and millr 
and milk products of assured quality brought within the reach of 
the poor classes, thus catering for the prosperity and welfare of 
the nation. 

Dairy husbandry, as understood in the foremost dairy countries 
of the world, is still in its infancy in this coimtry, but there has 
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been some progress since its birth even against odds. With the 
general awakening which has come all over the country and the 
lead given in the right direction by His Excellency the Viceroy, 
the future is pregnant with great possibilities. It is to be hoped 
that before long India will be able to range herself with the 
foremost dairy cotmtries of the world. 
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I. iNTEODtTOTION. 

Before considering the progress of Archaeology in India during 
the past twenty -five years, it would be worth wWle recording the 
state of archaeological studies at the beginning of this period. 
Indian archaeology has just completed a century of its existence, 
commencing from the time when James Prinsep deciphered the 
ancient Brahmi script of India and laid the foundations of an exact 
Icnowledge of India’s past, based on an understanding of contem- 
porary records. Systematic archaeology, however, can be said 
to have had its birth after the country had settled down subsequent 
to the turmoil of the Mutiny of 1857 and with the institution of an 
Airchaeological Department of India under the direction of General 
Sir Alexander Cunningham in 1862. During the first twenty years. 
General Cunningham and his Assistants carried out an exhaustive 
surve}’’ of the monuments and antiquities of Northern India and 
work was started simultaneously on similar lines in the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies. After a short-lived experiment in 1885 
of a Director General charged with the duties of conservation as 
well as research, archaeology fell under the shadow of retrenchment 
in 1889, when except for an Epigraphist in Madras, a Survej’-or in 
Bombay and another in the United Provinces, India was practically 
bereft of anj* archaeological ofScers. It was left to the determined 
energy and love of antiquity of Lord Curzon to organize a proper 

1 I must here record my appreciation of the valuable help I received 
from Mr. G. Yazdani, Dr. M. H. Krishna, 3Ir. 31, B. Garde, K. B. Sana 
Ullah, Rai Bahadur Prayng Dayal, Dr. Chakravarti, Mr. Krishnamacharlu, 
3Ir. T. N. Ramacimndran, and Mr. N. G. Majumdar in the preparation of 
this chapter. 
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Archaeological Survey for the whole of India, and place it on a 
sound administrative and financial footing. The appointment 
of Sir John Marshall (then Mr. Marshall) to the post of Director 
General of Archaeology in 1902 heralded a new era of archaeological 
activity in India. 

During the first ten years, Sir John Marshall’s task consisted of 
organizing, developing and perfecting the machinery of the 
Archaeological Survey in this coimtry m every direction. Thus 
the loose-knit Circles of India were welded together by the presence 
at the centre of a single head whose existence ensured a uniform 
and liberal poHcy in matters of research and the preservation of 
monuments, as also in the encouragement of epigraphical studies 
and the establishment and development of museums. The in- 
auguration of systematic excavation in India and the introduction 
of scientific methods as evolved in Greece, Itaty and other Western 
countries, stand to the credit of Sir John Marshall. Owing to 
the fact that the previous work of the Survey under General 
Cunningham was concentrated more or less on the problems of the 
ancient geography of India, with particular reference to the 
Buddhist sites visited by the Chinese pilgrims, it was at first thought 
advisable by the newly constituted Survey to re-examine these 
sites and control the results obtained by an earlier generation of 
investigators. Thus excavation work was done at Rajgir, Sahet- 
Mahet, Kasia, Samath, Mirpm’ Khas, Peshawar and other places 
in North India, before it was decided to commence operations in 
a more extensive and entirely imexplored field, viz., that of laying 
bare the stratified remains of ancient cities and bringing to light 
material illustrative of the life lived in these cities centuries ago. 
The only city sites excavated before 1912 were those of Bhita near 
Allahabad where Sir John Marshall discovered well preserved 
remains of houses, shops and streets, dating as far back as the 
Mauryan epoch, and of Basarh, the ancient VaiSali in the Muzaffarpur 
District of Bihar, where Drs. Bloch and Spooner imearthed a 
surprising number of inscribed terra-cotta seals and other antiquities 
from pits dug at intervals. These discoveries were the first fruits 
of a policy of breaking new ground, and the rich harvest, which 
has been eventually gathered during the last twenty-five years, 
is due to the steady and unceasing efforts continued by the 
Survcj’^ under the direction of Sir John Marshall. 

In spite of over tlnee quarters of a century’s effort in the 
field of Indian antiquities, the starting point of Indian archaeology 
in 1912 remained unchanged and the birth of Buddha remained 
a landmark beyond which Indian investigators never hoped to 
penetrate. In the fir.st half of the period under review this state 
of stalemate still continued, but the new light on the most 
ancient eivilization of India, which was thrown by the discoveries 
at jMohcnjodaro and Harappa in 1924, quicldy transformed the 
conception of Indian archaiology, and the age of Indian antiquities, 
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instead .of being recskoned in centuries before the Christian era, 
was at one stroke carried back several millenm'a before the birth 
of Christ and centuries before Abraham lived. The period from 
1925 to 1931 (when the advent of a cycle of world depression 
arrested all further progress), can be described as a boom period, 
such as it had never been the good fortune of Indian archaeology 
to • witness. The momentum gathered by Indian archaeology 
during these years of activit3’^ and the status which India had 
obtained in the international world of antiquity are reflected 
in the keen interest taken in problems concerning India’s past 
both in this country and abroad. It is hoi)ed that the financial 
diflScuIties, which .caused an abrupt cessation of activities at a time 
when archajological studies had entered a most interesting phase, 
have been successfully tided over and a smooth and regular course 
of development is in store for the future, 

H. Excavations. 

To resume the chronicle of archajological activities from 1912, 
. it may be stated that in this j’-ear were 

* commenced the epoch-making excavations at 
Taxila which almost continuously engaged the attention of Sir John 
IMarshall until his departure from India in 1934 and which still 
form his chief preoccupation in his retirement. Here is a city 
on the great highway connecting the North Indian plains with 
the highlands of Central Asia and Iran, wliich formed, as it were, 
the crucible in which the cultures of the indigenous races were 
blended with those of the invading races, Greek and Persian, 
Scythian and Parthian, and which finds prominent mention in 
the accounts of Greek historians and in early Indian literature as 
a wealthy city as well as' a seat of learning. The high expectations 
raised by the investigations at such a site have been amply fulfilled 
by Sir John Marshall’s work continued for over two decades. The 
operations at Taxila have covered about a dozen different sites 
within an area of some 25 square miles, embracing three separate 
cities and more than half a dozen Buddhist establishments of con- 
siderable magnitude. The earliest of the cities is the pre-Greek city 
at the Bhir mound site which has yielded, among other early anti- 
quities and objects d’art, important hoards of punch-marked coins 
which have added so considerably to our knowledge of the earliest 
currency of India. The most intensive work has been done at the 
site of Sirkap, which was the second city of Taxila, founded by the 
Indo-Greek kings and apparently evacuated in the second half of the 
Ist century A.D. The lay out of the town with the regular arrange- 
ments of streets, lanes and houses has been carefully uncovered,- 
stratum- by stratum, and thousands of coins, gold and silver 
jewellery, bronze statuettes and stucco figures, domestic utensils 
and other objects which were discovered have now been preserved 
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in the beautiful Museum erected near the site. The third and 
latest city site named Sirsulch which pertains to Kushan times 
has so far been examined only partially. 

Among the Buddhist sites, the one nearest the city and the 
most prominent and extensive is the Chir Tope, or Dharmarajika 
Stupa, a gigantic establishment with a lofty central Stupa (said 
to have been founded by the great A^oka), surrounded by scores of 
smaller votive Stupas, chapels, and extensive monasteries. The 
hills in the vicinity of the city of Taxha provided beautiful retreats 
for Buddhist monks, and the remarkable finds at the hilly suburbs 
of Jaulian, Mohra Moradu and Kalawan provide ample testimony 
to the way in which the pious citizens loved to endow their religious 
establishments. 


The other city site of Pataliputra, the capital of the Empire of 
Patall ut Mauryas, which Dr. Spooner commenced 

** to excavate in the same year (1912), unfortunate- 

ly offers a far less favourable field to the systematic excavator. 
Here, the accumulation of some 20 or more feet of alluvial silt 


deposited by the waters of the Ganges and its tributaries makes 
it well nigh impossible to recover the regular plans of the houses 
or the lay out of the streets. Dr. Spooner’s work brought to light 
traces of the palace of the Maiwyas, with its roof supported on a 
hundred stone columns, which, it was pointed out, was based on the 
prototj^e of the throne-room of the Achaemenian Emperors 
at Persepolis. The more elaborate conclusions regarding the 
influence of Iran on the early history of India, which Dr. Spooner 
based on his finds, were much criticized at the time, but a substratum 
of truth regarding Iranian influence has found a universal acceptance. 
Excavations were carried out at Bulandibagh for a number of 
years, in course of which a number of wooden structures — ^part 
of the famous palisade of the city — ^and a remarkable cach4 of terra- 
cotta figurines was discovered. Recently quite a wealth of 
material of Mauryan age of artistic and technical importance 
including magnificent examples of the lapidary’s art has been 
broiight to light from the lower levels by sewage operations earned 
out in the city of Patna, which it would have been almost impossible 


to obtain by regular excavations. 

In 1913-14 )Sir John Marshall commenced his exploration at 
, the site of Sanchi where he laid bare the entire 
complex of Stupas, monasteries and temples 
on the upper plateau. The wa}’^ in which 
these noble monuments of Bud^iism — ^the best preserved structural 
relics of tliis faith in the country of its birth — ^liave beqp conserved 
reflects great credit on the Bhopal Government. Within a short 
distance from Sanchi is Besnagar, comprising the ruins of the 
ancient Vidi6a, where work was commenced in the same j'ear 


by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar and was financed by the Gwalior State. 
Here were discovered the remains of an ancient temple of Vusudeva, 
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Works 
the War and Post 
War period 


I^alanda, Mir- 
pur Khas , 
Samath, Taxila, 
etc. 


whicli is among the oldest of slirines dedicated to the Vaishnavite 
deities. 

During the next few years (1914^1922) the Great War and the • 
post-war conditions proved a great handicap, 
during progress of research in the archseological 

as in other scientific fields. The only excava- 
tions which were conducted throughout tliis 
period were those at Taxila, where Sir John Marslidll continued 
to bring to light fresh groups of Buddhist Stupas and monasteries 
and extended his researches to the lower strata of the successive 
cities. The site at Samath came in for some fresh excavation 
in 1914-15 at the hands of IVIr. H. Hargreaves, who brought to light 
some important dated sculptures of the Gupta period and a number 
of unique heads and other antiquities of the Maurj^an period. 

In 1916-17 the Royal Asiatic Society’s grant enabled. Dr. 

Spooner to commence work at Nalanda, which 
has continued unabated for two decades, th.e 
bulk of the work being accomplished by Mr. J. 
A. Page. The complex of Stupas, temples and 
monasteries brought to light at Nalanda afford a 
tmique insight into the development of Buddhism in Eastern India 
during, the later centuries of its existence, and the wealth of epi- 
graphical and artistic material recovered from this seat of learning 
is indeed remarkable. In the same year Professor Bhandarkar 
carried out excavations at the site of Mirpur Khas in Sind where 
six years previously a Stupa had been opened up by Mr. Cousens. 
Professor Bhandarkar’s discovery consisted of a court of votive 
Stupas and remains of monasteries dateable to the 6th century A.D. 
In 1917-18 the late Dr. Tessitori, a young Italian scholar carried out 
some interesting explorations in the Bikaner State, bringing to 
light some interesting terra-cotta and ancient burial mounds, wliich 
unfortunately have not since received the attention of explorers. In 
1918-19 some work was done at Samath, but archseological activities 
were mostly at a standstill. Some more interesting discoveries from 
Taxila including Mauryan and pre-ldauryan antiquities from the 
earliest city at the Bhir mound site and the exploration of a small 
mound at Shalihundam in the Ganjam District • by Mr. A. H. 
Longhurst are the only mentionable works. 

In the next year (1919-20) there was also some more work at 

Archaoioev after Nalanda, but the inauguration 

Reforms of 1919 Reforms of 1919 opened & new chapter 

in the constitution of the Department. Archaeo- 
logy, which was hitherto receiving divided attention from the 
Provincial and Central Governments, became the sole charge 
of the Central Government from 1921. The Epigraphical Depart- 
ment was entirely reorganized, a new Circle was started for Bengal 
and Assam, and the Archseological Section of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, was entrusted to a whole-time Superintendent. Prom 
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- the year 1921-22 the Archseoiogical Department began to 
issue its Reports in a consolidated form instead of each Circle issuing 
a separate publication. During this year work was confined to 
Jamalgarhi in. the frontier Province, where some annexes of the 
Buddhist monasteries were brought to light, and to Sarnath, 
where some further work was done. 

The most epoch-making finds, which changed the course of 
archaeology thereafter, were made in 1922-23 
Moiienio^ro w^hen jMt. R.'D. Banerji excavating the ruins 
of a Buddhist Stupa at Mohenjodaro in Sind 
came upon certain seals with pictographic characters, which were 
till then known only from the site of Harappa in the Punjab. 
The full significance of the discovery was, however, not apparent 
till the summer of 1924 when Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni’s 
finds from Harappa and Mr. Banerji’s Mohenjodaro antiquities 
were compared by Sir John Marshall, who perceiving the importance 
of hir. Banerji’s discovery, immediately brought the existence 
of this ancient prehistoric civilization to the notice of Western 
scholars. As Sumerian scholars were the first to point out the 
striking affinities between the antiquities and particularly the 
scripts foxmd from the Indian sites with those from Southern 
Mesopotamia, the newly discovered civilization was at first called 
Indo-Sumerian. Later, as it was found to be prevalent throughout 
the Indus Valley, which appeared to be its main, though not the 
exclusive habitat, it was re-named as the Indus Valley civilization. 

Prom the year 1924-26 onwards the Government of India 
■ liberally financed the schemes of .exploration 

Increased and research in the various parts of India, 
grant for ex- thanks to the great stimulus afforded, by the 
ther *°^ork ”at discoveries in Sind and the Punjab. In place 
Indus Valley sites of some Rs.20,000 to Rs.30,000 usually allotted 
for the purpose of exploration for about 
twenty years, a sum of about Rs.50,000 was sanctioned during 
the year 1924-20, which was increased to Rs.l lakh from the 
year 1925-26 and Rs.2^ lakhs in 1926-27 and subsequent years. 
In 1924-25 it was left to the writer to take charge of the work 
at Mohenjodaro a’fter the importance of this site had been 
recognized for the first time. On the extensive site, which covers 
about a square mile of rolling mounds, a number of trenches 
were dug to expose the nature of the structures hidden. The 
results obtained were sufficient to demonstrate the existence of 
a ividespread city and the character of its antiquities, of which 
over 7,000 were registered during the season. Similar opera- 
tions continued at Harappa by Rai Bahadur Daya Bam Sahni 
further increased our Iino\vle%e about the site at Harappa. 
During the next year almost the whole resources of the Department 
were concentrated at [Mohenjodaro under the personal direction 
of Sir John ^Innshall, and .several mounds were simultaneously 
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explored. After 1927 work in this field was entrusted entirely 
to Dr. E. J. H. Mackay, a scholar who had experience of excavations 
in Egypt, Palestine and Mesopotamia, the last work with which 
he was associated being the great city of Kdsh. The results of 
activities at Mohenjodaro during the period up to 1927-28 have 
been published in three large volumes by Sir John Marshall, while 
the subsequent work at the site under Dr. E. J. H. Mackay is the 
subject of a large monograph from the pen of the excavator. It is 
difficult to summarize the extensive researches carried on at Mohen- 
jodaro during a decade. It may be sufficient to note that in the 
name Mohenjodaro is epitomized the entire progress of Indian 
Archaeology during the last decade and half. 

Briefly, the ruins at Mohenjodaro are those of an extensive 
and well-planned city that flourished some 
Md^ranna between 3100 and 2700 B.C. and was 

deserted in the middle of the third millenium 
B.O. It was never again occupied except that a lofty mound 
representing perhaps its principal reh'gious establishment was 
rehabilitated for a few centuries after Clnist, and crowned with a 
Buddhist Stupa ’ surrounded by monastic cells. The excavations 
have revealed a city in better preservation than any other ruins 
of a later period found in ' India, and the civilization unearthed 
betokens civic life in advance of the contemporary cities of Sumer 
and Egypt. The stage of culture can broadly be expressed as 
chalco^hic, although the use of stone implements was confined to 
certain forms like scrapers, while the only metals included were 
gold, silver, copper and bronzes (except iron). One of the most 
fascinating problems connected with the people is the pictographio 
script employed in their personal stamp seals and other inscribed 
objects, which has yet baffled the ingenuity of scholars. Some 
•of the buildings such as the Great Bath at Mohenjodaro and the 
Great Granary at Harappa are miique, and show the advances 
made in architecture. The civilization seems to have been- 


developed hy a race of practical people with commercial instincts, 
although a great advance in agriculture must have preceded the 
establishment of these cities. The evacuation of the city is held to 
have been hastened by recurring inundations of the Indus, but 
invasions of other tribes may also have been an important factor. 
The date of the ci-pilizatioh is fixed by the occurrence of definite 
products of this culture in certain dateable strata in. Sumerian 


sites. . It has, however, not yet been possible to trace the further 
stage or development of the culture and the gap of about 2,000 years 
between its disappearance and the advent of the Buddhist age has 
not yet been successfully bridged. 

The work at Harappa^was continued from the year 1926-27 
wort onwards by Pandit M. S. Vats at the point . 

^^a^arappa n^here it was left by Rai Bahadur Sahni. The 

results of his researches are comprised in a 
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Monograph of considerable size, which is shortly expected to be 
sent to the press. Among the most important finds at Harappa 
maj’- be mentioned the remains of an ancient burial ground in two 
strata, which has added considerably to our knowledge of this 
ancient culture. 

In 1926-26 ]\Ir. Hargreaves explored several sites in Baluchistan 
including a very interesting site named Nal, 
Explor^ons -y^rhere from an ancient cemetery he found poly- 
chrome pottery of an entmely different type 
which throws important sidelight on the civilization of the Indus 
Valley. The work in Baluchistan was further continued by Sir 
Aurel Stein in the years 1927-28 and 1928-29, and a large number 
of sites including some with marked affinity to the Indus Valley 
sites were discovered. The work of this veteran and indefatigable 
scholar, who is still exploring in Southern Iran, has brought to light 
more material in this tract, so as to complete the chain of ancient 
culture from India to Sumer and makes it possible to frame a 
reasonable groundwork of the ancient historj'^ or prehistory of 
Western Asia. 

The extension of the Indus Valle}’’ civilization was followed 
in other directions by different investigators. 
• Antiquities almost exactly comparable to the 

^ ’ types found at Mohenjodaro and Harappa 

have been discovered by Mr. Va.ts at Rangpur in the Limbdi State 
of Kathiawar and at Kotla Nihang in the Ambala District of the 
Punjab. Within the boundaries of Sind itself the work of Mr. H. G. 
Majumdar has brought to light over 20 chalcolithic sites, mostly 
on the right bank of the Indus and in particular in the hilly regions 
between the Indus and the- Khirthar range. Prominent among 
these sites are Amri (which yielded a new pale-ware culture below 
the black on red pottery of the Mohenjodaro epoch), Lohumjodaro, 
(with a later phase of the Indus culture), Manchhar lake sites 
(where a lake-dweUing section of the Indus culture was found), 
Ali Murad (an extensive settlement near the Khirthar hills), Damb 
Buthi (where a prehistoric ' burial site was found), Pandi Wahi 
and Chauro Landi (whence came a fine polychrome pottery) and 
Kohtras-buthi (where a fortified hill settlement of prehistoric 
times Avas located). 

The only important site on the left bank of the Indus discovered 
, b}’’ ]\Ir. K. G. Majumdar is Chanhudaro in Kawab- 

an u aro gjiaji District, which has .since been the scene of 
activities of the first Expedition from abroad, "n'orking ■nuth a 
license under the provisions of the newdy amended Ancient Monu- 
ments Pre.servation Act. This was the Expedition organized by 
the American Scliool of Indie and Iranian Research and the Boston 
^luscum, and directed in the field by Dr. Mackay. The first 
season’s work in 1035-30 was highly interesting and fruitful, 
several important results from the .stratigraphical point having 
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been achieved and interesting finds ha^^ng been made. This 
■work has not unfortunately been resumed. 

Verj’- recently a number of sites in the Central Punjab have 
been reported and with more extended invest!- ■ 
Scope of fumre gation in Rajputana and the upper Gangetic 
valley it is hoped that the influence of the 
Indus civilization ■nill be found to have extended over a much 
wider area than was at one time supposed. The greatest hopes of 
the future are centred in tlie Gangetic valley, where hundreds of 
unexplored sites are still awaiting examination, which must hold 
the secret of the course of India’s civilization during the period 
intervening between the prehistoric and the historic periods, 
still separated by an unbridged gulf of some 2,000 years. 
Unfortunately the preoccupations in Sind and Punjab prevented 
any attention being devoted to the almost virgin field awaiting the 
explorer in the heart of Hindustan, but it is expected to commence 
work here at an early date. 

The increased amount available for field research in the latter 
„ half of the third decade made it possible to 

extend the scope of excavation to the Province 
of Bengal which had almost been untouched. The most prominent 
site in Bengal is that at Paharptm, "where work Avas begun as earl3’^ 
as 1923 but was regularlj’’ taken in hand for excavation from 1925-26. 
Tbe discoveries at this place consist of a gigantic monastic establish- 
ment of the Pala period surrounding a towering four-storej^ed 
temple, the walls^of which were embellished bj'^ stone reliefs and 
terra-cottas throwing new light on the earty history of art in Bengal. 
The work was continued almost wholly hy the Avriter up to the 
year 1933-34, in which year a later temple complex Avith a number 
of important minor objects was brought to light. Work in Bengal 
was also extended to an important city site, viz., Mahasthan, the 
ancient capital of North Bengal, during the season of 1928-29, 
when important results were achieved. Recently an outlying 
mound in the suburb of the city has been excavated and found to 
contain a large temple supported on a number of walls Avith a 
curious honey-combed appearance. Work on a small scale has 
also been done at the sites of Baigram in Dinajpur District, Mahanad 
in Hoogly District and Rangamati in Murshidabad District, but 
OAving to the humidity and subsoil water in Bengal it seems very 
unlikely that any excavation can successfully be extended to the 
remains of a date earlier than the Christian era. The earliest site in 
Bengal brought to light only a few months ago is a late neolithic 
site near Durgapur in Burdwan District, which is being examined 
during the present season. 

In Bihar, besides the great work at Nalanda and Patialiputra 
Bihar referred to above, the sites of Lauriya 

Nandangarh in the District of Champaran and 
Rajgir in Patna District have been recently taken in hand. At the 
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Madras 

Presidency 


former site, besides a number of Stupas of early type, a gigantic 
monument with several angular projections lias been unearthed 
by ]V3r. N. G. Majumdar. At the latter site JVlr. G. C. Chandra 
has brought to light the remains of an early centre of the Nagas— 
a cult of obscure origin but widely prevalent to this day. 

Except for excavation on a small scale the Madras Presidency 
has never had any large scale work done at 
any of the sites with which it is teeming. The 
find of skulls and other objects in a prehistoric 
cemeterj’’ at Adiohanallur gives a glimpse of the possibilities of the 
sites in the extreme south of the peninsula, but unfortunately 
this work has not yet been organized. The only systematic excava- 
tion on a large scale done during this quarter of a century was during 
the years 1926 to 1930 by JMr. A. H. Longhurst at Nagarjui^onda 
in the Guntur District in the valley of the Krishna and consisted 
of the excavation of a number of monuments including Stupas, 
chaityas, monasteries, etc. The inscriptions and bas-reliefs dis- 
covered here constitute a remarkable series and form extraordinarily 
rich material for the cultural history of the lower Krishna valley 
in the early centuries of the Christian era. 


III. Museums. 


Central 

Antiquities 

seum 


Mu- 


The remarkable development of Indian archaology during 
this period has been responsible for the growth 
Asian Museums devoted to archasology. Of the 
ten museums for which the Archapological 
Department is responsible, six have been 
constituted during the last decade. The most important of these 
is the Museum at New Delhi, which houses the antiquities recovered 
by Sir Amel Stein in his successive Central Asian explorations, 
of which the last and most fhiitful was accomplished during the 
years 1913 to 1916. The ancient relics discovered in the sand 
buried and desiccated regions of Chinese Turkistan belong to a 
cJrilization in which Chinese, Tibetan and other elements are 
apparent, but Indian inspiration is paramount. The remarkable 
fresco paintings, hundreds of beautiful silk paintings, most of which 
were obtained from the Cave of Thousand Buddhas, the wonderful 
textile fabrics and a variety of documents, furniture and hoiisehold 
stores, brought back bj’’ Sir Aurel Stein constitute a unique treasure 
for which the Government of India provided a special building 
in the planning of the now capital. The construction of a Museum 
worthy of the capital of the Indian Empire is now under contempla- 
tion and it is hoped that before long this -will be an accomplished 
fact. The collections in the Mu-scum have been recently augmented 
bv the finds from Baluchistan and Sind, 
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Taxila and 
other Museums 
at excavation 
sites 


Archaeological 
Section 


Another excellent addition to the Museums of India is the 
Taxila Museum, which was established in 1928, 
and both as regards its planning, equipment 
and collections it stands among the best institu- 
tions of its kind in this country. The progress 
of the excavations at Mohenjodaro, Harappa 
and Nalanda necessitated the arrangement for housmg on the site 
the antiquities discovered from j'ear to year. A Museum of the 
open court type is being constructed at Nagarjunikonda in Guntur 
District to house the large number of sculptures discovered at 
this site. Recently the scope of the collections in the local Museums 
has been more clearl}’’ defined, and the duplicate antiquities available 
have been distributed to other mu-seums so as to facilitate a wider 
study of the antiquities. 

The most important collection in the charge of the Department 
is the Archffiological Section of the Indian 
Indian Museum, Museum, Calcutta, which has shown remarkable 
development during the last 25 years. In 
spite of the fact that no additional galleries 
have been constructed, the existing space has been fully utilized 
in the systematic re-arrangement of the collection wliich illustrates 
almost every class of antiquity found in every part of India. Among 
the new acquisitions during this period may be mentioned the 
representative collections from Mohenjodaro, Nalandft, Taxila, 
Samath and other sites excavated by the Department, a fine 
collection of gems from General Pearse’s collection, besides several 
sculptures from Central India, Bengal and Orissh. 

A word must here be said about the growth of the provincial 
Museums, some of which, notably those at 
Bombay and Patna, have been established 
and developed entirely within this period. 
Other Museums that have shown considerable activity are those 
at Madras, Lahore and Muttra. The whole subject of Museum 
activity and Museum development has recently gathered great 
momentum as a result of the publication of a report by Messrs. 
Markham and Hargreaves, who recently surveyed the Museums 
of India on behalf of the Museums Association of Great Britain. 
Much progress is expected during the coming years, particularly 
if the Museum Conference again becomes a regular feature and the 
authorities responsible for the administration of Museums in India 
support the movement more liberally than before. 

IV. Conservation. 

One of the most important activities of the ArchsBological 
_ Department and in fact one which accounts 

of Monuments— ” expenditure is that of pre- 

central charge ^ servation of ancient monuments. Twenty-five 
years ago conservation of monuments was a 


Museum 

movement 
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provincial charge, the Government of India only giving specific 
grants-in-aid when some work beyond the capacity of provincial 
budgets was imdertaken. Since the Reforms of 1919 the pre- 
servation of monuments all over India became a central charge 
and thus the important work of preservation for posterity of the 
relies of the past was subjected to a unified and central control, 
and the element of micertainty of funds available for this 
national work was removed. So far as the work of preserva- 
tion is concerned India ma}’^ be said to be much ahead of West 
Asiatic countries, where little systematic effort is made, apart 


from measures carried out by private parties or by expeditions 
in respect of the monuments or sites in which they are interested. 
Considering that the forces of nature such as rain, earthquake, 
storms and heat play great havoc in monsoon lands like India, 
and the great pressure of population on the land tends to remove 
vestiges of older settlements by irrigation and by removal of stones, 
bricks and earth for building and agricultural purposes, the steady 
campaign waged by the Archasological Survey against the des- 
tructive forces of man and nature was none too early. The blow of 
retrenchment has badly affected this part of the budget as well, but 
it is hoped that the funds absolutely essential for the preservation 
of India’s priceless heritage will in future never be grudged by 
the Government and the legislatures. The variety and range 
of monuments on the face of this vast country is almost imlimited 
and with the opening of new sites and fresh excavations the task 
of the conservator graduallj'' tends to widen. The problems that 
arise with the decaj”- of stone and rock surface in the famous rock 
temples of Western India like Elephanta and others have just 
been brought to the forefront and the immensity of the task will 
be apparent when it is remembered that the effect of centuries 
of neglect has been made good. The condition of most of the monu- 
ments in and around the imperial cities of Delhi and Agra has been 
vastlj’’ improved during the last 25 years, and besides numerous 
structural repairs to the monuments endeavours have been made 
to proAude a beautiful garden setting around each of the principal 
monuments. Altogether a sum of about one crore and twenty-five 
lakhs of Rupees has been spent during the quarter of a centurj’- on 
the preservation of monuments and tiiis will give some idea about 
the improvements carried out in regard to tliis principal activitj’’ of 
the Archseological Su^ve 3 ^ 

An important feature of archaeology in India has been the 


creation of the post of the Archseological 
Chemistry ' Chemist, which has been in existence since 
the middle of 1917, Avhen Sir. (now IChan 
Bahadur) Sana Ullah was appointed to the post and specially 
trained in England for this ^yo^k. The chemical Avork done during 
these twenty years by him is summarized below : — 
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For the cleaning and preservation of antiquities discovered at the 
excavations and in the Museums under the control 
Treatment of q£ Archaeological Department, suitable scien- 

methods have been developed ; the numbers 
of antiquities chemicallj’', treated since 1917 
•were as follows ; — Copper and its alloj'S, 15,646 ; iron, 3,658 ; 
lead, 1,042 ; silver, 867 ; gold, 504 ; terra-cotta and claj^ 3,984 ; 
stone, 1,033 ; faience, 641 ; glass, 58 ; shell, 29 ; stucco, 258 ; 
plaster of Paris, 42 ; •wood, 82 j paper, 19 ; textiles, 523 ; paintings, 
211 ; bone and ivory, 200 ; zinc, 1 ; miscellaneous, 82 ; Grand 
Total, 28,880. 


The numbers of various specimens examined or analj'zed are : — 
Copper and its alloys, 220 ; iron, 15 ; lead, 10 ; 

Mvlted^obiects 8; terra-cotta and cla}^ 96; 

^ stone, 73 ; faience, 67 ; mortar, 26 ; glass and 


glaze, 85 ; paper-pulp, 3 ; paintings, 8 ; stucco, 1 ; water, 7 ; 
miscellaneous, 91 ’, Grand Total, 718. Of these, special impor- 
tance is attached to the chemical analyses of the various materials 


from the Indus Vallej' sites, glass and glazes from various sites, 
and deca3’’ed stone specimens from a large number of monuments. 
From his anatyses, Sir. Sana Ullah has elucidated the composition 
•and teclmique of the metal-work, glass, glazes, faience, mortars, 
pigments and a variety of other objects which were in use in 
India from the IVth millenium down to the medieval times. 


The analyses of specimens from various decaying monuments 
have helped in understanding the nature of the agencies which 
are responsible for changes going on in them. 

At the Indian Museum, Calcutta, steps were taken to preserve 
the whole collection exhibited in the galleries, 
. with the exception of stone sculptures and 

tims and at sites mscnptions, Khotan manuscripts and coins. 

The lead coins have been transferred to metallic 


cabinets (free from woodwork) after preservative treatment. 
The whole collection of bronze and iron antiquities at the 
Archaeological Museum, ISTalanda was treated, as also were the 
metallic antiquities at the Archaeological Museum, Sarnath. 
Some of the sculptures at the latter institution were repaired 
and cleaned. The Archaeological Chemist helped the U.P. Pfo- 
■vincial Museum, Lucknow, by cleaning and preservation of a few 
copper plates and other antiquities. At the Delhi Museum of 
Archaeology in Delhi Fort, ’the whole collection of Persian and 
Mughal paintings was elaborately mounted and preserved. The 
task of mounting and preservation of the Buddhist silk paintings 
recovered by Sir Aurel Stein at the Central Asian Antiquities 
Museum, New Delhi, wqp even more taxing and complicated, but 
was accomplished bj*' the Chemist. In the Punjab, at the Central 
Museum, Lahore, which is ' under the Provincial Government, 
the Chemist carried out the fumigation of the collection of carpets 
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and other embroidered textiles, besides treating several metallic, 
stucco and wooden objects. But the bulk of the Chemist’s work 
in this province was centred round the two great excavated sites 
of Taxila and Harappa. At the former he devoted years of his 
time to the cleaning, preservation and repairs of several hundreds 
of copper, bronze and iron antiquities at the Archseological 
Museum ; at the latter site he encamped for several seasons and 
carried out the preservation and repairs of the whole collection 
of metallic, stone and pottery antiquities. Similar work was done 
at the great site of Mohenjodaro in Sind, where the vast amoimt of 
pottery and metal antiquities inclu din g jewellery was cleaned 
by the Chemist and his assistant.' At Sanchi in Bhopal State, 
besides repairs of pottery and stone sculptures, a large number 
of metallic antiquities were cleaned. In the field of preservation 
of fresco paintings, which forms one of the most important branches 
of preservation work in India, Mr. Sana Ullah had the advantage 
of assisting the Italian expert, Professor Cecconi, in his work on 
the preservation of the frescoes at Ajanta. He himself later carried 
out preservation measures at Bagh -in Gwalior State, where another 
important group of frescoes is situated. 


A preliminary survey of a large number of monuments suffering 
from decay has been made. It has been found 
Ai^ient^^^Monu- problem of the weathering of the stone 

ments ' monuments is beset with considerable practical 

difficulties as in other parts of the World. 
Most of these are suffering from the chemical action of rain water in 
conjunction with the gases of the atmosphere. Experiments have 
been carried out on certain monuments in order to render their 


exposed surface waterproof, by treatment with parafBn wax paste, 
but the beneficial effect has been only short lived. It is, therefore, 
necessary to repeat the treatment after a couple of years or so, 
which makes the cost thereof prohibitive, fri fact, no proper 
waterproofing treatment has been found which will be reasonably 
cheap and remain effective for even a decade. Another important 
cause of the decay of monuments in India is the presence of soluble 
salts. These salts may be formed by the chemical changes which 
are going on in the stone itself, or may be derived from the soil 
below ; but in the coastal areas the sea-winds are responsible for ■ 
the presence of sea -salts in the monuments situated there. In the 
Bombay Presidenej’’, for example, the decay of the rock-cut temples 
has been proved to be due maWy to the action of sea-salts. It 
has, therefore, been decided to eliminate them by repeated washing 
with fresh water, or by the application of wet paper pulp which 
is taken off when dry. Since the cave temples are not exposed 
to tlie rains, any surface treatment ^ which may be carried 
out inside will be lasting and can also be made sufiicicntly 
effective against further inroads of the sea-salts. Tin's scheme, 
elaborated by the Arcliasological Chemist, has been carefullj’’ 
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examined lately by a special committee of teclmical experts 
and unanimously approved of by them. This is, in fact, the only 
practical and hopeful measure, which the Department has been 
able to evolve so far for the chemical preservation of some of 
the most important monuments in this country. Preliminarj’’ 
experiments have alreadj’’ been carried out at the Elephanta Island. 

The monuments on wliich paraffin wax paste has been tried 
are : Udayagiri (Gwalior) ; Jaug^a inscription, Orissa ; Nanaghat 
inscription ; A6oka monument, Lauri3'a Araraj, Bihar ; Aurangabad 
Mutiny monument, Kheri ; Temples of Sibsagar, Assam and Jaina 
image, Barwani. 


V. Epigbaphy. 


Advances made during the last quarter of a century in the 
researches and studies of Indian Epigraphy which constitutes 
one of the most important branches of archseology in India and 
one which supplies the best foundation of historj’" and chronologj'’ 
are as great as varied. By means of the numerous important 
data, brought to light within this period, various missing links 
have been supplied, wrong views corrected, disputed points settled 
and fresh information added, so that our loiowledge of the ancient 
history of India has improved considerably. Below are detailed 
some of the most salient advances in Sanskritic and Dravidian 
Epigraphy. 

The discovery in 1914-15 by Bao Bahadur Krishna Sasferi 
of a Minor Bock Edict of Ai^oka on the Maski 
, Hill in the Nizam’s Dominions deserves the 

minions”^* foremost mention. This is the only record 

wherein the emperor’s personal name A&oka 
appears along with the title Demndmpriya. The various Bock and 
Pillar Edicts discovered in different parts of India mention only 
the title in Prakrit, which rendered into Sanskrit would be 
Devandmpriyai, PriyadarM rdjd and this king Priyadariin was 
identified with ASoka on the strength of the internal evidence of the 
inscriptions themselves and other literary evidence. The Maski 
Edict has confirmed the conjecture. It was again in the Nizam’s 
Dominions that later (in 1930-31) two new versions of ASoka’s 
Minor Bock Edict were brought to hght, one carved on the 
Gavimath rock and the other on the PlLlkigundu hill, both near 
Kopbal, some 54 miles south of Maski. One of them is completely 
preserved. They add no fresh information, but they present some 
points of linguistic interest. 

Another Minor Bock Edict with an enlarged version, issued 

vprratfuHJ vnirt ^ fourteen Bock 

of AJoka Edicts was discovered (in 1928-29) on a small 
hiU known as Epakopda near the village of 
Yerragudi (94 miles east of KopbaJ) in the Kurnool district of the 
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Madras Presidency. This is the only place where all the principal 
Rock Edicts have been found, along with the Minor Rock Edict. 
The}^ too, are interesting from the linguistic point of view. 

Of unusual interest is a short inscription in Mauryan Brahmi, 
incised on a piece of hard limestone, which 
Mauryan In- discovered (in 1931) at Mahasthan in the 

Mal^^than Bo^a District of Bengal. Its contents are 

similar to that of the well-known Sohgaura 
copperplate which was discovered many years ago and is of equally 
modest dimensions. Both the records seem to relate to some, 
famine-relief measures undertaken by the State maiutaining 
granaries for the purpose. 

A brief but highly important Sanskrit epigraph, of the pre- 
Christian period, was noticed (in 1924) on a 
stoue slab at the door of a temple at Ayodhya. 

^ Herein we find for the first time mention of 

Pushyamitra, the founder of the Sunga dynasty that overthrew 
the Maurya supremacy. As in the Puranas so in the present 
inscription Pushyamitra is styled. jSewapctii. 

Another remarkable lithic record in Sanskrit of about the 
same age was found (in 1934-35) in situ at 

Nagari Hathi-bada, a stone enclosure not far from 

user p jon l^agari in the IJdaipur State. It is remarkable 

that this document has reached us in triplicate, the other two 
copies (which must have originated from Hathi-bada) having 
been previously recovered (in 1915-16) in the same neighbourhood, 
one in a well at Ghosundi and the other in the outskirts of Nagari. 
All the three are fragmentary, but fortunately almost the whole 
text has been restored, the missing portion of one having been 
supplied bj'’ the other. The record testifies to the prevalence 
at this early date of the worship of Samkarshana and Vasudeva, 
i.e., the two brothers Balarama and Krishna of whom only the 
younger brother appears to have enjoyed the people’s adoration 
in increasing measure. All the above inscriptions are written 
in Brahmi characters and range in date from the third century B.O. 
to the middle of the second century B.C., the last. two being the 
earliest Icnown writings in Sanskrit. 

The earliest known lithic record in Kharoshthi (except the 
. Asokan Rock Edicts) has been brought to light 
inscrintinne recently from Bajaur, being on a relic casket 
of the time of Menander, the well-known 
Ihdo-Greek Buddhist sovereign, who Jived in the second centuiy B.O. 
Among other epigraphical discoveries which can be placed in the 
first century of the Christian era are certain dated records in the 
Klinroshthi alphabet from Taxila, namely the Kalawan Copper- 
plate (discovered in 1931-32) and the Taxila Silver Scroll (found in 
1913-14). The former record is dated in the j'ear 134 and the 
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latter in the year 136, possibly of the same era. While it has 
not been quite settled as to which specific era is meant, Dr. Sten 
Konow is of opinion that it refers to the Vikrama Samvat. Accord- 
ing to this the 3rears 134 and 136 would correspond to A.D. 77 and 
79 respectively. Both the inscriptions are Buddliistic and record 
deposit of relics by certain individuals. The later record mentions 
a Kushana sovereign but does not state his name. 

Quite a number of new inscriptions belonging to the Kushana 


Brahml re- 
cords of the Ku- 
shana period 


rulers have been discovered and, as usual, 
most of them are VTitten in what is linown 
as Kushana Brahmi, some few being written 
in Kharoshtihi as well. Some of these records 


are dated and they refer to the Kushana era, the initial date of 
which it has not yet been possible to fix definitely. The inscription 
engraved on a Bodhisattva statue in the Allahabad Museum is the 
earliest of this era, being dated in the‘2nd year. 

Seven short inscriptions in the Brahml script of the first and 
second centuries A.D. were found (in 1927-28) 
insorintinns* cavcs at Silahafa in the Rewah State 

of Central India. Their language is Pralcrit 
and they record the excavation of the caves by one Maudgaliputra 
Muladeva of the Vatsa gotra, the minister (amatya) of king 
Svamidatta about whom no further details are unfortunately 
available. Muladeva is mentioned as son of ^ivamitra, grandson 
of ^ivadatta and great grandson of Sivanandin. As regards 
the king Svamidatta, the celebrated Allahabad Pillar Inscription 
mentions one Svamidatta as king of Kottura in Dakshipapatha 
who was conquered by Samudragupta in the fourth century A.D., 
but the homonymous prince of our inscriptions must have lived 
in the first century A.D. While in two of these records the caves 
are called Silagaha (Skt. &ilagfiha, of which the modem Silahara 
is probably a- corruption), in another we have dramam. pavate 
which would mean ‘ pleasure-house on the hill Prom this the 
Silahara caves seem to have been excavated for sportive and merry- 
making purposes. The two caves at Bamgarh, previously dis- 
covered,' are of the same nature. All the other caves that have 
so far been discovered were intended to be religious edifices. 


A wooden pillar of considerable length, containing a fairly 
. long inscription in Brahmi characters assignable 

iMcriotion^ second century A.D. was dug up in 

1921-22 from a dried up tank at the village 
of Kirari in the Bilaspur district of C.P. Fortunately an eye- 
copy of the inscription was prepared instantly by a local pandit, 
for the pillar after being exposed to weather cracked and peeled 
off thereby destroying most of the inscribed letters. The deciphered 
part of the inscription reveals a number of official designations that 
were in vogue in those days. 
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A very remarkable discovery was made in 1927 at Nandsa 
in the Sahara district of the Udaipur State, 
in^^tions ^ form of a stone Yupa (sacrificial post) 
which bears two inscriptions, both dated the 
Krita year 282. Their full contents have not yet been made 
known. One of them records the performance of the Shashthiratra 
sacrifice by one ^aktigunaguru. The term Krita occurs in certain 
previously known records as well and has occasioned much dis- 
cussion, but now it is accepted to stand for the Vikrama Samvat. 
Unless the two Kharoshthi records mentioned above are also 
dated in this very era, the present one is the earliest known inscrip- 
tion dated in the Vikrama era. 

Recently (1935-36) three more Yupas of the same type have 
come to light at Badva in the Kotah 'State, 
inscriptions bearing a short epigraph dated the Krita 

year 295. The group originally consisted of 
four such posts, but of the fourth only a fragment could be recovered. 
The three inscriptions pertain to three brothers, Balavardhana, 
Somadeva and Balasimha, sons of the Mokhari Mahasenapati 
Bala, and commemorate the performance of the Atiratra sacrifice 
b}’’ each separately. Many years ago Cunningham discovered 
a seal which had the legend Molehalinarh in Brahmi characters, 
but gave no name of the king. The present Yupas are thus the 
earliest which make mention of any Maukhari chief. 

During the excavations carried out (in 1926 onwards) at 
Kagarjunikonda, another Buddhist site of great 
interest discovered in South India besides those 
already known at Amaravati and Jaggayj’^apeta, 
nearly fifty inscriptions on stone pillars and 
slabs were brought to light. Their language 
is a Prakrit and the script Brahmi of about the 3rd century 
A.D. They record gifts made to the Mahachetiya (Skt. Maha- 
chaitya) and other religious buildings by certain queens and 
princesses of the Ikhaku (Skt. Ihshvahu) dynasty. Most of the 
inscriptions are dated. The known dates are the 6th, 14th, 15th, 
ISth and 20th years of the reign of the Ikhaku king Madhariputa 
Siii-Vira-purisadata (Skt. Mathariputra 6ri-Virapurushadatta) and 
the 2nd and 11th years of the reign of his son Vasethiputa Siri 
Ehuvula-Chamtamula. We already know of this dynasty from 
three similar inscriptions discovered at Jaggaj'yapeta’ which are 
dated in the 20th 3’’ear of the reign of the former Idng. 
The Kagarjunikonda inscriptions furnish us with such additional 
information. ‘ Thej’’ mention not only Madhariputa Siri- 
Virapurisadata, in whose reign the principal sanctuaries of this 
localitj’’ were founded, but also his father, Vasethiputa Siri- 
Chamtamula, and his son and successor Vasethiputa Siri Ehunda- 
Clmihtnnnila. In a passage which occurs in several of the 
inscriptions, the former is eulogized as ‘a performer of the Vedic 


Inscriptions of 
Ikshvaku dynas- 
ty from Nagar- 
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sacrifices Agnihotra, Agnishtoma, Vajapeya and A^vamedha.’ 
The adherence to such Brahmanical rites on the part of this male 
member of the royal family and the devotion to the Buddhist 
faith on the part of the ladies of his house are points worthy of 


note. 

The inscriptions, on stone, copper or any other material, 
discovered within the last 25 years, which range in date from 
the 4th to the 16th century A.D. are by far more numerous, and, 
as a rule, pertain to the dynasties already well known. The recent 
discoveries have no doubt greatly supplemented our knowledge 
of their history and chronology. 

A stone pillar was discovered (in 1928) at Muttra (Mathura) 
which bears an inscription dated in the 61st 
Mathura in- ygg^j. gf Gupta era. It belongs to the reign 
cffl?iuptall of Chandragupta 11, son of Samui^^upta 
The Gupta j’^ear 61 corresponds to A.D. 380 
and -is the earliest date known of Chandragupta II, while his latest 
date so far known is the Gupta year 93. We have thus an evidence 
that this monarch had a reign of at least 32 years. The pillar in 
question contains besides the inscription also a figure identified 
as LakuliSa, which if the identification is correct, is the earliest 
representation of this form of 6iva yet known. 

A copper-plate grant of the VakS-taka queen Prabhavatigupta 
was found (in 1912) at Poona. This record is of 
Copper plate of great value inasmuch as it has once for all put 
Queen an end to much controversy and has thrown 

a decisive light on the Vakataka chronology. 
It was known from certain other Vakataka inscriptions that 
Prabhavatigupta was a daughter of Devagupta whose identity 
was not certain but who was believed by some to be a latex Gupta 
ruler. The present grant has, however, left no doubt that 
Devagupta was another name of the Gupta sovereign Chandra- 
gupta II. 

Two litbic records were noted (in 1935-36) in the Allahabad 
. . Museum, both dated in the year 87 of an 

uncertain era and belonging to the time of 
Maharaja Bhadramagha. Two similar inscrip- 
tions were discovered (in 1921-22) at Kosam in the Allahabad 


District, of which one is dated in the year 88 and belongs to the 
time of the same ruler, while the other pertains to Maharaja 
Sivamagha. The portion of this latter, . containing the date, 
is damaged. It eaimot therefore, be ascertained whether Sivamagha 
preceded or succeeded Bhadramagha as nothing is known of these 
rulers from other sources. They are held to be identical with 
the Meghas of the Purarjxis. The years 87 and 88 are suggested 
to pertain to the Kalachuri era which began in 248 A.D., as they 
are too early to be referred to the Gupta era, considering the peculiar- 
ities of their language, palasography and maimer of dating as well 
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plates 

Bengal 


as the fact that in the Purdym the Meghas are said to have preceded 
the Guptas. 

Some copper plate inscriptions belonging to the 5th and 6th 
centuries A.D. have been discovered from 
Gupta North Bengal. They are not ordinary land- 

grants, but are typical sale-deeds and as such 
form a class by themselves. The individual — 
a commoner, an official or a subordinate prince — ^purchases a piece 
of land from the State for the purpose of bestowing it upon a religious 
person or institution, whereby customary formalities are observed 
by the State authorities. The procedure followed is found to be 
almost uniform in aU the records. Usually various functionaries 
partake in these transactions. The designations of some of them 
as well as certain peculiar terms, such as of different land-measures 
prevalent in those days in that part of the country are pieces of 
new information furnished by these documents. Eight of these 
plates namely, five from Damodarpur, one from Dhanaidaha, one 
from Paharpur and one from Baigram, are dated in the Gupta era 
and belong to the Imperial Guptas of Magadha, four to the time 
of Kumaragupta I, three to that of Budhagupta and one to that 
of Bhanugupta (?). They are at the same time an evidence that 
North Bengal was also a part of the Gupta empire. Some other 
records of this type pertain to other sovereigns apparently connected 
with the Gupta dynasty, such as Vainyagupta, Dharmaditya, 
Gopachandra and Samacharadeva, about whom more information 
is steadily accumulating from coins, seals, etc. 

The name Ghatotkachagupta, as that of a member of the 
Imperial Gupta dynasty, was known from ’ 
Inscription of gggj foimd (in 1903-04) at Basarh (ancient 
gupta ** VaiSali) in the Muzaffarpm* District of Bengal 

as well as from a coin in the St. Petersburgh 
collection, but its identity was very uncertain. This uncertainty 
has almost been removed by the discovery of a stone inscription, 
a considerable portion of which is missing, at Tumain (ancient 
Tumbavana) in the Gwalior State. It is dated in the year 116 
of the Gupta era and belongs to the time of Kumaragupta L Its 
importance lies in that it mentions Ghatotkachagupta. The 
part stating his exact relationship with Kumaragupta I, is lost, 
but he is in all probability a son of the latter and is to be identified 
with the person of the same name appearing on the seal and the- 
coin referred to above. 

A copper plate charter, found (in '1920-21) among the ruins 
of a monastery at the famous Buddhist site 
perpiatcofDeva- Nalanda in Bihar, is of unusiial interest 
palsmeva ' inasmuch as it alludes to the friendly relations 

that existed between the Pala rulers of Bengal 
and the kings of the islands of Java and Sumatra. It records the 
grant of five villages to a vihiira by the Pala king Devapaladeva. 
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The monastery was built by Balaputradeva, the Sailendra king 
of Suvarriadvipa (Sumatra), and the gift of villages was made 
at his request through an a*mbassador. Much has been known 
of the Sailendra kings from various inscriptions found in Java 
and Sumatra. 


A copper plate grant of much historical importance, assignable 
to the 10th century A.D.was recently (inl934:-35) 
. Copper oiitained from a Zamindar of Irda in the Balasore 
boja^Log^ District of Orissa. It introduces us to a new 

line of kings, viz., Kamboja vamia. It records 
the gift of a village by the ^g Hayapaladeva of this family. 
The names Rajyapala, Narayapapala and Nayapala of the Kamboja 
kings found in this record are also borne by some of the Pala kings 
of Bengal, which may cause a confusion, but a close examination 
has shown that the Palas represent quite a distinct family and 
that they were succeeded by the Kambojas in North Bengal about 
the latter half of the lOth century A.D. The only other inscription 
that speaks of a JKamboja king of Bengal is the one on a pillar 
from Bangarh in the Dinajpur District. 

Turning to Dravidian Epigraphy, which is a specialized 
branch of epigraphy, owing to the profusion 

South Indian q£ records and the linguistic peculiarities of 
or Dravidian .-x j 


Epigraphy 


the South, we find that its annals commenced 
nearly fifty years ago. In 1887, Dr. Hultzsch 


was appointed as Government Epigraphist to collect, examine and 
issue annual reports on the large number of inscriptions available 
in South India, where his headquaiters were fixed. Dr. Hultzsch’s 


‘ Annual Reports on epigraphy ’ embodied the activities and studies 
of the Epigraphist and his staff, not only in relation to the inscrip- 
tions in the Dravidian languages but also in those of the Sanskritic 
and Prakritio languages, though the former on account of their 
enormous bulk and variety figured predominantly in these reports. 
With the retirement of this scholar in 1903, South Indian Epigraphy 
became even a more specialized study and the annual reports 
were more particularly related to Southern Epigraphy, though 
occasionally important inscriptions received from the north and 
composed in the Sanskrit and Prakyit languages received their share 
of treatment. Ultimately in the year 1922, it was decided that the 


annual reports issued by the epigraphist in Madras should be 
styled ‘ Annual Reports on South Indian Epigraphy ’, although 
occasionally inscriptions connected with Northern Epigraphy were 
noticed in theSe reports. 

During the quarter of a century ending with March, 1936, 
more than 6,000 villages were surveyed epigraphically in the Madras 
Presidency. As a result of this survey no less than 15,000 stone 
inscriptions were copied in the province and reported upon. About 
330 copper plate inscriptions have also undergone examination 
during this period. The contributions that these numerous records 
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have made to our knowledge of ancient South Indian history, 
politics, economics, sociology and religion is too far-reaching 
and wide in its extent to be detailed here. A perusal of any of 
the Annual Beports dealing criticallj’- vdth these inscriptions 
will show what valuable additions to historical knowledge they 
have made. It may not be an exaggeration to say that all the 
historical theses from the hands of University Professors, scholars 
and research students that have appeared within the last two 
decades have drawn deep upon these fountain-heads of knowledge, 
together with the other useful series called Soui/i Indian Inscriptions- 
Texf'S and Texts and Translations Series, in which the inscriptions 
have been published in extenso. 

Coming to the discoveries actually made during the last 
.. . quarter of a century, mention must first be 

copper platM made of the important set of Velurpajaiyam 

copper plates belonging to the PaUava king 
Ko Vijaya-Nandivikramavarman which came to light in 1910. 
These have proved a veritable mine of information for the genealogy 
and history of the Southern Pallavas. The exhaustive treatment 
of this valuable document as also of another equally important 
record (viz,, the Tandantot^am Plates of the PaUava monarch 
Vijaya-Nandivarman) make volume II, Part V, of the South 
Iiidian Inscriptions a Yery important publication. In the year 
1912 attenion was drawn to a large number of Brahmi inscriptions 
found in certain natural caves of the Madura and TinneveUy districts 
which comprised the ancient Pandya co'untry. The script employed 
in these is of the Asokan type but the language is not the Prakrit 
of the Northern inscriptions of this period, but a mixed dialect 
composed of Prakrit and Dravidian elements, the latter appearing 
for the first time in lithic records. Some scholars have, however, 
tried to make these out as purely Tamil inscriptions, but the view 
lacks wide support. That these epigraphs were associated with the 
sojourn of ascetics is evident from the proximity of rock-hewn 
beds found in some of these caverns. 

An inscription brought to light in 1912 and belonging to the 
time of the Chola king Kulottunga II helped 
rh assign ^ekkilar, the author of the Tamil 

KaUAga "copper Periyapnrdryxm to the middle of the 12th 

plates centurj’’ A.I). Two important copper plate 

documents came to light at this period, referring 
themselves to two unknown Kahnga kings, iSaktivarman and 
Umavarman, who appear to have ruled over the country round 
about Pithapuram in about the oth and 6th centuries A.D. 

In the year 1912-13 at Nilagunda in the Harpanahalli taluk, 
Bellary district, was discovered an important copper plate grant 
belonging to the well-known Western Chalukya king Vikramaditya 
VI and dated in the 12th and 48th years of the era started by 
this sovereign and mentioning his two subordinates Palata-Pandya 
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and Raya-Pandya, at whose request he made grants to some 
Brahmans who immigrated into these parts 
Copper plates from the Dravidadeiga. The only copper plate 
VI hitherto known as belonging to the later 

and Tiruv^ri%r Vijayanagara king Tirumala I was also brought 
inscriptions'" to notice in this j^ear. The examination of the 
several inscriptions of the great and ancient 
Adhipurl^vara temple at Tiruvorrijmr near Madras revealed the 
eventful life of a Kerala Brahmana general called Chaturanana- 
Pandita, who was ver3’^ much favoured by the Rashtrakutia king 
Krishna III, though really a sp3'^ of the Chola king and an intimate 
friend of the Chola prince Kajadit3’’a, For the infamy of not 
having fallen in battle together with his ro5'al friend the general 
felt keen remorse, penitently renomiced the world, received initiation 
and holy orders at the hands of the spiritual teacher Niranjana- 
guru and, as a recluse, became the head of a matha attached 
to the .temple and took interest in several improvements to the 
same. Incidently light is thrown on the fact that the mother of 
TCTishua. TTT made some donation to the temple. 

The year 1913-14 was momentous for the discovery of the 
early Western Ganga grant, the Penukonda 
^“iSS*** Plates of Madhava II (IH). In Dr. Fleet’s 
opinion this is perhaps the only genuine record 
of the early Gahgas of Mysore and ‘ A.D. 476 seems a very good 
date for it ’. It has thus a great bearing on the history and chrono- 
logy of this family, as also the other connected d3masties of the 
Pallavas and Kadambas. 


With this year a new and useful feature was added to the 
epigraphical report. The late L. D. Swami- 
csGcu^ations* kannu Pillai who was an indefatigable student of 
astronomy and South Indian chronology volun- 
tarily offered to append to the report every 3’^ear a section embodying 
detailed calculations of dates appearing in the South Indian 
epigraphs reviewed therein, mainly based on his Indian Ephemeris, 
a monument of scholarly industry. After the demise of that scholar 
these calculations have been made by the departmental staff 
after the data supplied by the Ephemeris. 

• The year 1915-16 was productive in that it brought to light 
an Andhra (Satavahana) rock inscription at 
Myakdoni in- Myakdoni in the Bellary district. Two very 
scription, Om- important PaUava copper plates called ‘ Omgodu 
Guirtupallf^and ’ were discovered in this year in the 

Mandadam in- Guntur district. In 1916-17 a Brahmi inscrip- 
scriptions tion of about the 1st century B.C. was noticed 

in the Buddhist cave at Guntupalle in the 
Ejstna district, while in the same year was also discovered a very 
long and informative atone pillar inscription of tbe Kakatlya queen 
Rudramadevi at Mandadam in the Guntur district. Apart from the 
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solution it affords for certain genealogical problems connected 
Tvitli this queen, the record is very interesting in that it describes 
in detail the philanthropic activities of the great Saiva-rajaguru, 
Vi^velvara-&va, who hailed from South-west Bengal (Dakshina- 
Radha). Among the several institutions provided for and main- 
tained by this noble priest it is interesting to note the existence 
of a Maternity Home (Prasuty-arogya-6ala). 

In the year 1917-18 came to light several inscriptions in the 
Tamil districts which threw considerable light 
importance of the mediaeval South 
Indian temple as an educational institution 
and cultural centre. Another interesting discovery was that 
of an inscription containing eleven missing verses of the Tamil 
^aiva religious anthology called Devaram and the epigraphical 
data incidentally enabling us to determine the date of this popular 
work in its present recension. 

The year 1918-19 saw the find of six useftd sets of Eastern 

Gzix&a era Gahga copper plates from Ohicacole, one of 
® which is of inestimable value, as it furnishes 


the only available clue for definitely fixing the origin of the Eastern 
Ganga era. 

In 1919-20 a number of copper plates belonging to the short- 
lived dynasty of Vishpuku^dins came to notice 
in the Guntur district. A more important 
and ^I^r^dara- <iiscovery of the year was that of another copper- 
varman plate grant from the same district referring 

itself to king Damodaravarman of the Ananda- 
gotra, who has palseographicaUy been assigned to about the dth 
century A,D. This forms a useful addition to the very few inscrip- 
tions of this period known so far. 

The year 1921-22 brought a very valuable discovery in the 
•Moia shaps of the only known lithio record of the 

^ early family of Nalas of about the 6th century 
A.D. in the Agency tracts of Jeypore (Vizagapatam district). 
Though a set of copper plates belonging to. this family came to 
light about this time, the stone inscription has proved to be of 
special value in locating the tracts over which the d3masty ruled. 

Labelled sculptures in relief of the Pallava kings Simhavishpu 
and Mahendravarman I found in the Adivaraha 
Labell^ por- cave temple at Mahabalipuram in 1922-23 
Pallava* grantha furnished us with contemporary portraits 

inscription of these early monarchs of the south. A verse 

in Pallava-Grantha characters found in this 


locality, giving the names of the well .known ten incarnations of 
Vishnu (including Buddha) has been of value in suggesting the 
antiquity of this conception and the fusion of the Brahmanic and 
Buddhistic cults in this part of the country. 
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The discovery of a Brahmi inscription of about the 2nd century 
A.D. at Alluru in the Kistna district, during 
Alluru, Nagar- year 1923-24 brought to light a new Buddhist 

inscrip- settlement in the Krishna-valley, where besides 
tio^ other well-known centres, such as Amaravati, 

JS'gga'yyS'PefS'j S'lid Bhait>iprolu, a Buddhist 
Stupa was discovered at Ramireddipalle. But the most important 
event in South Indian archseologj’’ of recent years occurred in the 
year 1925-26, when the great Stupa at Nagarjunikonda was dis- 
covered which next to .Amaravati has turned out to be the most 
important and prolific Buddhist centre in the south. The numerous 
inscriptions and sculptures found here have furnished a link between 
its patrons the Ikhaku kings, and those of the Jaggayyapeta Stupa, 
and thrown a fiood of light on the history and art of this period. 
The same year also saw the discovery of the only known stone 
inscription of the Vishp.uku 5 idin dynasty at Velpuru in the Guntur 
district. 

Among the important discoveries of the last decade may 
be mentioned the interesting copper plates 
Anantavarman and others who ruled 

SiscriDtions etc^ Kalinga about the 6th and 7th centuries 

inscriptions, etc. ^ ^ ^ the Brahmi inscriptions at Pugalur 

near Karur (ancient Vanjimanagara), the South Indian connections 
of the Jain teacher Helacharya who hailed from Hemagrama 
(Tamil^onnur, North Arcot district) and some hitherto unfaiown 
early Alupa kings of the west coast, by name Yuddhamalla, 
Pul^arasa, Aluvarasa, Nfipamalla and Kandavarmarasa, whose 
dates range between the 7th and 9th centuries A.D. Buddhist 
ruins and rock-cut caves have been discovered at Korukonda in 
the Godavari district and Buddhist caverns and mounds at 


Nilavati and Nilayyavalasa in the Vizagapatam district. A 
hitherto unkn own early rock-cut • temple, probably the earliest 
monument of the Pandya country devoted to Saiva worship was 
discovered in 1935-36 at Pillaiyarpatti iu the Ramnad district. 

An important feature of the activities of the Department 
. during this period was the epigraphical survey 

Swvey Bombay Kamatak Districts. This was 

bayKarnatak ” commenced in the year 1925-26 and the last 
ten years of the sustained effort have resulted 


in the inspection of 1,540 villages and the collection of about 1,600 
inscriptions from this region. These are briefly reviewed in the 
Animal Reports and their publication in a dynastic and chrono- 
logical form is engaging the attention of the Department. 

As regards the publication of the inscriptions of the Madras 

Epigraphical tapo^ 

publications parts oi the onginal South Indian Inscriptions, 

Texts and Translations ’ series have been issued 


during the last quarter of a century. The last to be included in the 
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series are the valuable Pallava copper plate documents and the all- 
important Pandya copper plates called the Larger and Smaller 
Sinnamanur Copper Plates, which have been critically edited. 
In the year 1918 it was decided to discontinue the series and publish 
instead volumes containing the bare Texts of South Indian inscrip- 
tions, thus placing at the disposal of scholars a much larger mass 
of epigraphieal material, which did not merit the exhaustive treat- 
ment given to them in the ‘ Texts and Translations ’ series. During 
the eighteen years that have since elapsed, Volumes IV to VIII 
of the South Indian inscriptions series embodying the texts of 
nearly 5,400 inscriptions in all have been edited and published. 
It was however found that scholars not familiar with the South 


Indian scripts in which the volume have been issued do not derive 
much help from these publications. It is now, therefore, arranged 
that further volumes in this series should be slightly different 
in plan, so as to facilitate such scholars, the purport of each record 
being given in a short introductory note in English. It is hoped 
that this series while expediting the publication will prove more 
useful to a wider circle of scholars than its predecessor. It has un- 
fortunately to be recorded here that publication has not speeded up 
during recent years and at least five volumes, two for Kanarese 
and one for Telugu and two for Tamil inscriptions, have been 
delayed m process of printing owing to want of responsible scholarly 
officers, two out of three officers specializing in South Indian 
epigraphy having been retrenched in 1931. 

In the field of Indo-Muslim epigraphy, the progress achieved 


T -M « during the last 25 years is not inconsiderable 
"Epigraphy taking into account the comparatively limited 
field. Fourteen numbers, including one 
‘ Supplement ’, of the EpigrapMa Indo-IIoslemica -have been 
published, and 568 inscriptions, belonging to different provinces 
from Kabul in the Korth-West to Dinaj'pur in the Korth-East 
and Mudgal (Raichur District) in the South have been dealt 


with. Chronologically they begin from the last quarter of the 
6th century of the Hijra, about the time when Delhi was conquered, 
and come down to the 12th century Hijra when Moslem power 
became extinct in India, The inscriptions belong to various 
djmasties and by their wording and scripts represent the political 
strength, the cultmal standards and the temperamental moods 
of these kings and their subjects. For example, the inscription 
of Muhammad Ibn Sam on the Quwwat-ul-lslam Mosque at Delhi, 
one of the earliest Islamic records in India, shows a sturdiness 
in its script and a religious fervour in its wording wJiich are very 
characteristic of the feelings and temperament of that monarch, 
as will be apparent from the translation : 


* This fort was conquered and this Jami Masjid built 
in the months of the year 587 by the Amir, the great, the 
glorious commander of the Armj’ Qutb-ud-Daula waddin. 
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the Amir-ul-Umara Aibaq, the slave of the Sultan ; may 
God strengthen his helpers. The materials (?) of 27 idol 
temples, on each of which 2,000,000 Deliwal had been spent 
were used in (the construction of) this mosque. God the Great 
and Glorious maj^ have mercy on that slave, ever 3 ’’ one who 
in favour of the good (1) builder prays for this faith ’. 

The inscriptions of the Mughals on the other hand show a 
highly refined taste both in feeling and literar}’^ style, as for example 
in Akbar’s inscription at Mandu, which runs thus : — 

‘ Lo the owl hath built her nest 
In Sliirwan Shah’s Iiigli storej'. 

Warning nightly by her cry, 

Where now th}'^ pomp and glorj*- 1 ’ 

A similar spirit is noted when one reads the epitaph on the 
Princess Jahanara’s tomb at Dellii : — 

‘ Aught not but green grass cover my tomb 
For it is pall enough for an humble spirit.’ 

The inscriptions of the minor dynasties of Bengal and the 
Deccan exhibited a highly ornamental 8 t 3 de of writing, called 
the Tughra. The inscriptions of Husain Shah and Nusrat Shah 
of Bengal represent ver}^ good specimens of this style by their 
elaborate schemes and intricate designs. In the Deccan, owing to 
Iranian influence, the Thulth style of VTiting also was developed 
to a high level and the inscriptions of Bahmani Kings on the 
Madrasah of Mahmud Gawan or on the tomb of Hazrat lOialilullah 
at Bidar show much force and elegance in their design and technique. 

The study of Moslem inscriptions has proved very useful in 
correcting the dates of important historical events such as battles 
or accession and death of kings. These records have also helped in 
fixing the boundaries of the empire of several kings, for example the 
extent of Muhammad Tughlaq’s empire in the Deccan and the 
South, which is described in the haziest way in contemporary 
history, can now be fixed with certainty with the help of the in- 
scriptions which have been discovered by the Archasological Surve 5 ^ 
Similarly the dates of the estabh’shment of the various minor 
djmasties which sprang up at the disintegration of the Bahmani 
Kingdom have now been fixed with precision -with the help of 
inscriptions and the doubts raised regarding them by historians 
have been satisfactorily removed. 

The study of the Moslem inscriptions of India is thus being 
conducted on a scientific basis and the historical, literary and 
artistic aspects of the subject are receiving the closest attention. 

VI. Notiismatios. 

Numismatics in India has made considerable progress during 
the last 26 years, which has been very recently summarized in 
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connection with the Silver Jubilee Supplement of the Numismatic 
Society of India which occurred in 1935. ‘ The Society started by 
a han^ul enthusiastic numismatists has now enlisted wide support 
among Indian numismatists, and is on a sound footing. In India 
numismatics has an important part to play in eliminating some 
of the darkest corners of Indian History. In the excavation 
of historic sites the association of coins with other antiquities, 
such as terra-cotta, pottery, etc., leads to the assignment of dates 
to antiquities and the dMerent strata. In certain periods of 
Indian History, such as the history of Gujarat and Kathiawar 
in the 2nd to 4th centuries A.D., coins are the only available material 
for the reconstruction of the chronology of the Western Kshatrapas, 
who were rulers of the country. 

The earliest coins in India are the punch-marked coins, the 
study of which has recently engaged’ the 
Ear lest^ndian attention of a number of distinguished scholars 
and numismatists. Much light has been thrown 
during the last quarter of a century on the nature and sequence 
of the sj^mbols and on the authorities, who must have been res- 
ponsible for their issue during the long period through which they 
were current. The most important finds of these coins came from 
the excavations at Taxila where a large hoard of 1,167 silver coins 
was found in association with one Siglos of the Persian Empire 
and three Greek staters which were the issue of Alexander the 
Great and Phillip Atidaeus. Another hoard of 170 copper punch 
marked coins was found with a gold coin of Diodotus and some 
Mauryan jewellery. These finds have ’proved that the punch- 
marked coins were the main currency in the North-West in 4th 
and 3rd centmies B.O. when the Mamyan Empire was at the 
zenith of its power. The system of weights, the sequence of the 
symbols and other connected matters have been of late very carefully 
studied. It is plausible to conclude that the remarkably wide 
range of the oecuiTence of this class of coins which have been found 
from Peshawar in the North-West to Dacca in the North-East 
and have been known to occur 'in Hyderabad State and even in 
the Madras Presidency — ^is closely associated with the expansion 
of the Mauryan Empire. A large number of hoards jfrom different 
parts of Bihar have been recorded during the last 20 years and 
this is quite in accordance with the fact that Bihar formed the hub 
of the empire. Each individual hoard has been carefully recorded, 
but not intensively studied, and it is yet too early to say whether 
the variations in the sjrmbols are due to the different mints or to 
local authorities adopting a definite set of symbols, arranged in 
a particular order. An exhaustive survej’’ of the punch-marked 
coinage will be found in Sir. Allan’s recent Catalogue of Coins 
of Ancient India in the British Museum. jMention may also be 
made to the important work done bj’- ]Mr. Durga Prasad in this 
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field and particularly to the excellent illustrations he has provided 
of the numerous symbols found on these coins. 

In the field of Indo-Greek and Saka numismatics some advance 
, has been made bj' the discoveries of a large 
number of coins and bj*^ the effort of individual 
numismatists such as Captain M. F. G. Martin. 
This scholar has brouglit to light and studied a considerable 
material pertaining to tlie little Kiishans and their contemporaries 
and successors in the North-West of India. Air. Fardoonji 
D. J. Paruck has considcrabl 3 " advanced our knowledge of 
Indo-Sassanian Qoins and his monograph on the subject will 
for a long time contimie to be the standard work on the subject. 
An important hoard of 3G3 coins found in the Enkha lulls in 
Sinbhum District, Cliliota Nagpur throw new light on the 
so-called Puri Kushan coins, inasmuch as one of the lot bears an 
inscription. The obverse of this tj^ie shows a human figure and 
a crescent and the reverse has three cones in arrow and the legend 
tanha, which is supported bj' 63 other specimens of the t.ype from 
another hoard of coins from Balasore District, Orissa. Among 
the later Kushanas a hew ruling chief Salonavira has been discovered 
by Eai Bahadur Prayag Da 3 'al in a hoard of debased gold coins 
from Hardoi. 

Our Icnowledge of the Andhra Kings has been advanced b 3 ’ the 
discovery of a now king Apilaka from a coin 
discovered at Bajpur in Bilaspur and described 
b 3 ' the ivriter. Certain new varieties of the 
known Andlira kings have been described b 3 ’' Professor Altekar. 
Tribal coins which account for a good deal of India’s currenc 3 ’^ 
. during the early centuries of the Clu’istian 
n a coins have had some more additions to them 

such as Sibi-janapada coins discovered b}’^ Dr. Bbandarkar from 
excavations at Nagari near Ghitorgarli. A very interesting 
discovery is that made b 3 '’ Dr. Birbal Sahni at the Kholcra Kot 
Alound in Eohtak District, Punjab. Here were found clay moulds 
numbering over a thousand wMch contain the impressions of an 
important type of earty Yaudhe 3 'a coins {circa 100 B.C.) throwing 
important light on. the method and teclmique of casting coins. 
The legend refers to the region named Bahudhanyaka of the 
Yaudheyas, which must be identified with South-East Punjab. 
Mention must here be made of the great work done by the late 
Dr. Jayaswal in elucidating many dark comers in the early history 
of India by throwing light on the readings and interpretations 
of coins of the early centuries of the Christian era. 

In the field of Kshatrapa coins a considerable advance was 

Kshatrapa coins important hoards found during 

the last quarter of a centur 3 ’-, the best known 
of which is the hoard numbering oyer two thousand from 
Sarwania in the Banswada State of Eajputana. Quite a. number 
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of the existing gaps in the dates of the western Kshatrapa rulers 
have been completely filled up and very little uncertainty is 
now left in this branch of numisinatics. 

In the Gupta period the publication of Mr. Allan’s catalogue 
of Coins of the Gupta dynasty in the British 
up a CO ns Museum which appeared in 1914 constituted 
a great advance. Since then notable additions to the series 
continue to be made by various scholars including Sir Richard 
Burn, Mr. Panna Lai, Dr. Hirananda Sastri and others. 
Recently the name of a Gupta ruler named Vainya Gupta has been 
detected on some coins by Dr. D. C. Ganguly. 

Among the dynasties of the south, the Rashtrakutias are 
now for the first time credited with coinage, 

SJJld^naTtles' ^atunga The 

Yadava kings are now bemg defimtely known 
to have issued some of the type of coins known as Padmatankas. 
A large find of over 16,000 coins found at Kodur in the 
Nellore District, Madras, consists of Padmatankas, issued by the 
Chalukyas and Yadavas, presenting interesting varieties. Another 
large hoard of the mediseval period is that of the 16,000 electrum 
coins found at Aunjhar in Banda District. These were issued 
by Lalitaditya, king of Kashmir in the 8th century A.D. and 
provide corroboration of the claim made for him in the 
Rajatarangipi that he occupied the Gangetic provinces. 

In the field of early Muslim numismatics considerable advance 
has been made, several catalogues and other 
smaller contributions having been published. 
Among the contributions of outstanding 
importance are Mr. Nelson Wright’s Catalogue of the coinage 
and metrology of the Sultans of Delhi, which will long continue 
to be the standard work in the field. Important contributions have 
also been made by jMt. H. R. Nevill. The coinage of Malava and 
Gujarat has been further studied ■ by Messrs. Singhal and Gyani 
and a large hoard of coins of the Bengal Sultans found in Dacca 
has been laid under contribution by Mr. N. K. Bhattasali. The 
coins of the Sultans of Madura have been studied by Mr. Shamsuddin 
Ahmad. 

In the field of Mughal numismatics much solid progress is 
Mu&hal coins noticeable, thanks to a number of important 
hoards of coins having been brought to light 
particularly in the United Provinces. At least 8 new mints have 
been discovered from these hoards and the collection of Provincial 
Museum, Lucknow, now claims to be the best with about 6,000 coins. 
Among the foremost scholars who have studied Mughal coins 
are Messrs. Wright, Whitehead, Broun, Sir Richard Bum and 
Professor Hodivala, the work of the last-named scholar entitled 
‘ Studies in Mughal numismatics ’ standing out as an unparalleled 
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example of research in this branch, and a veritable mine of inform- 
ation dealing Avith problems of Mughal numismatics. 

The private collector and enthusiast still continues to play 
an important part in the studj’^ of numismatics, 
Acquisiti^by ^ jg official examiner of Treasure 

Trove coins that an increasing measure of the 
■work in this field is being graduall}’- transferred. As many as 27 
public collections are now supplied with treasure trove coins, and 
an idea of the vast material handled by official numismatists 
can be had from the fact that in the United Provinces alone, no less 
than 65,537 coins were examined during the last 25 3 ’'ears. 


Vn. AncHiBOLoey nr Indian States. 

With the organization of the arclijeologj’^ in British India 
on a strong footing it was but natural that the principal Indian 
States should also devote attention to this subject, particularly 
as much of India’s precious heritage is included ■within the domains 
of Indian Rulers. Several Indian States have now Archseological 
Departments of their O'wn, and the work done in the States of 
Hyderabad, Mysore and Gwalior is as comprehensive as anywhere 
in British India as will be seen from the summaries given below. 
Besides this the States of Baroda and Jaipur have recently opened 
Archaeological Departments of their o'wn and been fortunate enough 
in securing the services of experienced archaeologists from British 
India. This has already resulted in an appreciable advance and 
valuable discoveries have been made at Bairat in Jaipur and at 
several places in Baroda State. Travancore and Cochin, Mayur- 
bhanj and Jodhpur have their own archseological services which 
have done a considerable amount of work. It is regretted that 
in the important State of Kashmir, which is one of the biggest 
and archseologically most important States the excellent work 
done in the first fifteen years of the period under review which 
includes the important discoveries at Avantipur and Hushkur 
should have been discontinued. 

Hyderabad . — ^In the premier State of Hyderabad, the enlight- 
ened Government of Bis Exalted Highness the Nizam founded the 
Archseological Department in 1914, and ever since its establishment 
it has been its aim to preserve the monumental antiquities of the 
State on the one hand and to explore and excavate historic as well 
as pre-historic sites on the other hand. Pari passu with these objects 
the Department has also tried to collect and systematically arrange 
and exhibit in the Hyderabad Museum the movable antiquities, 
such as sculptures, inscriptions, manuscripts, paintings, coins, arms, 
fabrics, ceramics, metal work and wood and ivory carvings. 
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The problems which faced the Department in the early years 
r existence . were by no means easy of 

^fanSfoescoes^ solution. The very first problem was the 
^ preservation of the world-famous frescoes of 

Ajanta which were in an advanced stage of decay. The clay plaster 
(rinzaffo) on which the colours were originally laid, had become 
loose by climatic effects, as well as by the development of pests 
therein, and was gradually falling off from the rock surface ; the 
colours had been dimmed by dirt and smoke, that had settled 
on the paintings through the neglect of centuries ; lastly, the frescoes 
were further darkened by the varnish which some injudicious 
artists in comparatively recent times had applied to the paintings 
in order to brighten their details, without &st taking the trouble 
of cleaning the painted surface. In order to solve these problems 
in a successful manner, the Department consulted experts all over 
the world and ultimately with the help of the late Lord Curzon 
and )Sir Rennel Rodd, the British Ambassador at Rome, secured 
the services of two Italian restaurateurs to treat the frescoes in a 
scientific manner. . The Itahan experts worked at Ajanta for two 
seasons, (1920-21 and 1921-22) and their efforts in conserving 
the frescoes proved eminently successful, so much so that paintings 
which before conservation were apt to turn into dust at the gentlest 
touch are now as hard as stone and it is hoped will last for centuries 
to come. It may not be out of place to refer here to the methods 
and the chemicals used by the experts in conserving the frescoes. 
In cases where the cavity between the painted layer and the 
rock bed was not large, casein mixed with a little white arsenic 
has been injected in order to stop the growth of insect pests. 
Where however the cavity was large enough to admit of the in- 
sertion of thicker material Plaster of Paris has been used. Before 
starting their fixing operations, the experts first strengthened the • 
painted surface with shellac diluted in alcohol and put on bandages 
of cloth with a view to avoid the- danger of the paintings crumbl- 
ing or peeling off from the rock-wall in the process of injecting the 
casein or Plaster of Paris. After strengthening the painted surface, 
the rock-wall was thoroughly cleaned with an air pump, in order 
to ensure the complete removal of destructive elements from the 
rinzaffo and the rock-bed, as also to secure a better adhesive effect 
for the substances wliich were subsequently injected. 

In treating the decayed edges of the frescoes the experts 
have inserted round the edges a neat fillet of Plaster of Paris mixed 
until Portland cement and powdered rock. The proportions 
in which the above materials were mixed are as follows : — ^Plaster 
of Paris 10 to 16% : Portland cement 40% : Powdered rock 50%. 
For the removal of the varnish previously applied the experts 
used alcohol, but to counteract the injurious effects of this substance 
a wash of spirit of turpentine was applied as a fixative immediately 
after the varnish had been taken off. Ammonia was found most 
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useful for removing the dust and smoke, but to remove the white 
patches which appeared on the painted surface after the use of 
Ammonia, the experts have applied a very light coat of IVench 
polish on the frescoes. 

Apart from the preservation and cleaning of the frescoes 
a vast programme of conservation has been 
Carried out to stop the further deterioration 
of the rock-hewn shrines of Ajanta, Ellora, 
Aurangabad, Pitalkhora, Ghatotkach, Dharashva and Bhokardan, 
the last-mentioned place being a recent discovery of the Department. 
The shrine here belongs to the Brahmanical faith, having been 
built in the 8th century according to an inscription carved on 
a pillar. In the process of cleaning and examination new chambers 
and floors have been found at Ajanta and Ellora and a new hall 
at Ghatotkach. In preserving these monuments, the Department 
has availed itself of the most up to date methods, materials such as 
cement and steel largely taking the place of lime and stone, which 
were previously’’ used. The result has been eminently successful, 
both from the technical and artistic points of view. Eor instance, 
to save the rock-porch of the great monolithic temple of Kailasa 
at Ellora by masonry props and buttresses would have been 
not only a difficult task, but the result would have been very 
unhappy, marring the beauty of the monument. By a judicious 
use of ferro-concrete, however, the frame set up by the Department 
for the support of the disintegrated masses of rock is so concealed 
from the eye, and even in places where it is visible so matches the 
colour of the weathered rock, that the visitor notices no incongruous 
feature in the general appearance of the monument. 

The number of Brahmanical shrines conserved by the Depart- 
ment since its establishment is very large, the most notable among 
them being the temples at Anwa (Aurangabad District), Dichpalli 
(Nizamabad District), Hanamkonda, Eamappa and Ghanapur 
(Warangal District), Pillalmari and Pangal (Nalgonda District) 
and Ittagi and Alampur (Eaichur District). All these monuments 
have been made structurally sound ; their interiors have been 
thoroughly cleaned and tidied up, and such of them as had no 
enclosure walls have been provided with this external protection 
against intruders. The architecture of these monuments has 
also been carefully studied and described either in the Annual 
Beporis of the Department or in a series of separate monographs 
which has been instituted. 

The Moslem monuments of the Dominions have received an 
equal amount of attention regarding their preservation and study. 
Several of these rank high among the Moslem monuments of India, 
for instance, the great mosque of Gulbarga and the Bahmani 
mosque of Bidar — ^the architecture of both being characterised 
by a beauty of line in the arrangement of component parts, which 
are, however, of the simplest design. Among other edifices of the 
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Muhammadan faith, mention should be made of the Madrasah of 
Mahmud Gawan of Bidar and the Badshahi Ashur Khana of 
Hyderabad. These two buildings were apparently designed by 
Persian architects, for the Madrasah of Bidar has a strong resem- 
blance to the Madrasah of Isfahan while the tile work on the walls 
of the Badshahi Ashur Kiana is copied either from the Shiite 
shrine of Meshhad or from the buildings dedicated to the same 
faith in Iraq. The exquisite tile work of the latter monument 
has been thoroughly preserved and its roof has been re-constructed 
for the timber of the original structure had completely decayed. 
At the Madrasah Mahmud Gawan, extensive measures have been 
carried out to repair the building in such a manner as to restore it 
to some semblance of its pristine beauty. Other Moslem monuments 
which have been tended with care are the Bahmani tombs of Gul- 
barga and Bidar, the Baridi mausolea at the latter place, the Adil 
Shahi tombs at Gogi in the Gulbarga District and the Qutb Shahi 
tombs at Golcanda. In repairing these monuments the Department 
has not only made them structurally sound, but has improved 
their surroundings by laying out courts and reinoving all modem 
excrescences. 

Since its inauguration the Department has also discovered 
Tnsorint'nne ^ i^-rgc numbcr of inscriptions — ^three 

^ * of which being the Asokan edicts are in BrShmi 

and the rest in Sanskrit, Canarese, Telugu and Marathi. These 
records have been carefuUy edited and published in the series 
of Memoirs of the Department. Of these Memoirs, 12 have already 
appeared and the thirteenth dealing with the Telugu inscriptions 
of the Dominions in eztenso is now in the press. 

The claims of existing monuments being so pressing, it was 
not possible for the Hyderabad Archaeological 
sites”” ” Department to devote regular attention to 
the exploration of sites during the first two 
decades of its existence, although a number of sites of the early 
stone age and iron age were discovered, tombs and cromlechs 
were systematically opened up and a large amount of pottery 
with incised markings was unearthed. Recently a site near Maski, 
the provenance of the ASoka rock edict, was excavated and the 
find of pottery and beads associated with a microlithic culture 
gives the hope that the Deccan plateau will also yield as valuable 
material for the reconstruction of India’s hoary past as the valley 
of the Indus has done. 

In pursuance of the policy of providing for the dissemination 
of knowledge, side b 3 ’^ side with scientific 
Musemn* research. His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s 
Government, established a Museum in Hydera- 
bad in 1931, It lias separate sections for Sculpture, Painting, Old 
Arms, Ceramics, Textiles, Coins and Bidri-ware. Althougli tliis is 
one of the latest additions to India’s Museums, some of its sections 
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compare favourably with those of more senior and long-established 
institutions in this country. 

Mysore . — ^The formation of a regular Archseological Department 
in Mysore dates back to 1890 when ]\Ir. B. L. Rice guided its work 
down to 1906, and carried out an enormous programme of work 
which earned for the department considerable fame. The most 
important task conducted by this scholar was an epigraphical 
survey of the State, in course of which nearly 10,000 inscriptions 
were published in the twelve volumes of the JSpigrapMa Carnatica. 
Among his discoveries are included many famous inscriptions like 
the Siddapur rock inscription of A^oka. The net results of his 
labours is collected together in a small volume known as ‘ Mysore 
and Ooorg from the inscriptions The result of his studies in the 
field of archaeology and Numismatics was published in the Mysore 
Gazetteer. 

Mr. Bice was assisted in Iris epigraphical work by ]\£r. R. 

Narasimliachar, who succeeded him as the 
head of the Archaeological Department in the 
year 1906. During the sixteen years of his 
tenure Mr. Narasimhachar was able to collect about 5,000 inscrip- 
tions more and to publish a revised and enlarged edition of the 
Inscriptions of Sravana Belgola. A few of the more important 
of his discoveries have been published in the Annual Reports 
of the Mysore Archaeological Department. But the greater part 
of the inscriptions collected by him was left in various stages of 
preparation for being published in a series of supplementary volumes 
to the Epigraphia Carnatica. Among his most important tocoveries 
may be mentioned the Kudlur grant of Marasimha, the Manne 
plates of the Ganga king Rajamalla I, the Gummareddipura 
plates of Durvinita, the stone inscriptions of Sivamara and 
Nitimarga at Talkad, the Nandi plates of the Ganga king Madhava 
I and of the Rashtrakuta king Govinda III and the Bendiganahalli 
plates of the Ganga king Vijaya^Erishnavarman. 

Mr Narasimhachar’s reports also contain brief notices of the 
various architectural monuments inspected by 
Study of menu- iiim as also of the coins and manuscripts which 
CTipts’ cotes^^and studied. He published three short mono- 
inscriptions graphs on the Hoysala temples of Somanathapur, 

Belur and Doddagaddavalli. Perhaps the 
greatest service he rendered to the scholarly world was in the 
field of Kannada. He not only brought out an authoritative 
edition of the famous old Kannada grammar, the ^abdanui§a 3 ana, 
but produced and published a highly authoritative history of 
Kannada literature based on the study of thousands of manuscripts. 

Dr. Shama Sastry who succeeded Mr. Narasimhachar as 
Director of Archseology not only commenced to publish the 
epigraphical finds of each j^ear in the Annual Reports but also 
continued to publish notes on the literary works and the 
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axchitectural monuments studied by him and his assistants. 
Among the several records discovered, and edited by him may 
be mentioned the Gaddemane inscription of ^iladitya, the 
Chukuttur grant of Simhavarma, Kodanjevarum grant of 
Avinita, the Hebbata grant of Vishnuvarma and the ICovalevettu 
plates of Sripurusha. 

The Ancient Monuments Preservation Eegulation was passed 
b}^ the Government of Mysore and after a few years of experiment 
the duty of conducting periodical inspections of the monuments, 
etc., was transferred to the office of the Consulting Architect to 
the Government of Mysore. The chief conservation work done 
during his regime was the renovation of the famous temple of 
KeSava at Somanathapur, 

In 1928-29 Dr. Shama Sastry was succeeded by Dr. M. H. 
Krishna, who after his return from special training at the University 
of London was made the head of the Archseological Department in 
addition to his own duties as a professor of History in the University 
of Mysore. Dr. Krishna commenced to issue a new series of the 
Annual Eeports of the Department. . Over a thousand inscriptions 
have been copied since 1929. The inscriptions collected every 
j^ear have been published in these reports with translations for 
most of them and detailed notes on the more important. Among 
the chief discoveries made by him the following maj^ be 
mentioned : — Chandravalli inscription of MayQra^arman ; the 
Pandurangapalli plates of Avidheya Eashtrakuta ; the Keregalur 
and other copper plates of the Gangas ; Devarahalli stone inscription 
giving the genealogy of the Gangas ; . Koramanga grant of the 
Kadamba l^g Eavivarma ; Palmidi stone’ inscription of the 
Kadamba king Mrige^a, which is the earliest known inscription 
in Kannada. 

The first part of the Index to the Epigraphia Camatica has 
been published as also an index to the Annual Eeports from 1906 
to 1922. The inscriptions collected by !Mr. E. Harasimhachar, 
which number nearly 5,000, are being prepared for publication in 
the Supplementary Volumes to the Epigraphia Camatica. 

A collection of about 5,000 coins belonging to the Government 
of Mysore has been studied in detail and a catalogue prepared. 
The main results of this numismatic study have been published 
in the Annual Eeports of the ArchRBological Department. 

At the suggestion of Sir John Marshall the excavation of 
the ancient site of ■ Chandravalli W'as taken 
up in 1929 and conducted for tlnee very short 
’ seasons. More than 5,000 objects were recovered 
and catalogued. But owing to financial 
difficulties the work was stopped. A monograph on the excava- 
tion thus far conducted is in the course of preparation. Trial 
excavations have also been conducted in Brahmagiri. The mounds 
close to the Eock Edict of A6oka have revealed the existence 
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of about four inhabited layers — ^the topmost indicating the existence 
of a Chalukyan town, the second of the ruins of the Asokan Isila, 
the third of a prehistoric Iron age town and the last of a stone 
age settlement of the microlithic period. Over twenty other 
ancient sites have been surveyed and marked out for excavation 
in the State. Mysore is specially rich in her architecture. A 
detailed survey of the ancient monuments of the State was begun 
in 1929 and a large work on the monuments of Mysore has been 
prepared with numerous drawings and photographic illustrations. 
The conservation of a large number of ancient monuments 
was taken up, special attention being devoted 
to the great monuments of Halebid and Belur. 
The latter have been scientifically renovated, 
more thg.u Rs.60,000 being already spent for the 

purpose. 

An archaeological museum has been started at Mysore and 
^ it is proposed to expand it into a representative 

useum museum of antiquity and fine arts in the near 
future. 


Conservation of 
Halebid and 
Belur 


Gwalior , — The territories of the Gwalior State have a fair share 
in. the wealth of ancient monuments covering a period exceeding 
two thousand years. Under the inspiration of Sir John Marshall, 
the then Director General of Archaeology in India, His Highness the 
late Maharaja Sir Madhav Rao SoinSa of Gwalior instituted, in 
October 1913, an Archaeological Department to explore and preserve 
the precious relics of the ancient art and culture in his State. Mr, 
M. B. Garde who has had the privilege of completing his tra inin g in 
Archaeology imder Sir John Marshall was entrusted with the work of 
organizing the new Department and he has been in charge of the 
Department ever since. It will be seen that the work, accomplished 
by the Department during the last 24 years of its existence as 
summarized below, constitutes a model for other Indian States. 

During the first few years from its inception, the Department 
was engaged in exploring and cataloguing the Archaeological 
monuments in the State, which include a large number of ancient 
sites, buildings, sculptures and inscriptions previously unknown 
and new light was thrown on many an imperfectly known 
monument. Among the important ancient sites identified in the 
course of the exploration are Padmavati, Tumbavana and 
Devagiri. 

Padmavati, one of the capitals of the Haga kings who flourished 
Padmavati ^ century A.D-, is vividly described 

by Bhavabhuti in his famous play the Malati- 
Mddhava, the scene of which is laid in the city. The place also 
appears to have possessed a University which attracted students 
from far off lands. Coins, brick foundations .and other relics 
referable to the early centuries of the Christian era have been 
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traced here. Padmavati \7as variously identified by scholars. 
A close observation of the surface indications of the village Pawaya 
situated on the confluence of the rivers Sindh and Parvati, about 
45 miles to the North of Gwalior, and its geographical environments 
led to its identification beyond doubt as the site of the ancient 
city of Padmavati, and trial excavations carried out later on 
corroborated the conclusion. 

Tumbavana is mentioned in the BuddMst Literature as a stage 
on the old road from Sravasti to Pratishthaua 
™ V na referred to in some of the votive 


inscriptions on the railing of the great Stupa at Sanchi. A Gupta 
inscription mentioning the ancient name of the place, and a number 
of sculptures and other relics of the Gupta and mediaeval periods 
found at Tumain, a village in the Esagarh District, made it possible 
to establish its identity with Tumbavana. 

Coming to discoveries of monumental antiquities, remains 


Buddhist 

monuments 


of Buddhist Stupas were discovered at Bigan 
and Gyaraspur {circa 6th century A.D.) in 
the Bhilsa District and a rock-cut Buddhist 


vilmra consisting of a series of cells excavated in the crescent 
shaped face of a hill was discovered at Khejria Bhop in the Mandasor 
District. 


Numerous Hindu monuments including temples, and mathas 
or monasteries, the latter a very rare feature, 
brought to light within the Gwalior 
dan monuments ' State. These include two,shrines at Makhanganj 
(6th century A.D.), two Siva temples at Mahua 
(7th century A.D.), the temples at Surwaya, PadhavH, Terahi, 
Kadwaha, Jamli and Khor (lOiJi-llth centuries A.D.), the brick 
temple at Kherhat (10th centuiy A.D.), the Torana gateways at 
Terahi and Tumain (10th century A.D.), two-storeyed Saiva 
monasteries {mathas) of the 9th-10th centuries — rare specimens 
of plain but massive stone architecture — at Surwaya, Terahi, 
Kadwaha and Kimdalpur, Jaina temples of the mediaeval period 
ranging in date from the 9 th to the 15th centuries were brought to 
light at Padhavli, Suhania, Barai, Panihar, Narwar, Sesai Bhfrapur, 
Indor, Golakot, Pacharai, Rakhetra, Bithla, Tlioban, Tumain, 
Gandhaval and Nimthur. Among the discoveries of notable 
Muhammadan monuments mention may be made of the Koshak 
Mahal (a four-storeyed palace in the Mandu style) at Eatehabad 
near Chanderi, a Mughal mosque and a mansion at Udaypur, 
and a fine mosque at Bhonrasa. 

An interesting class of monuments that were listed are the 


Memorial stones 
and pillars 


inscribed sad stones and memorial pillars 
commemorating the self-immolation of widows 
and the death of warriors who lost their lives 


on battle-fields. The oldest of these memorial pillars (6th century 
A.D.) was found at Hasalpur. Another interesting memorial pillar 
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Epigrapkical 
and numismatic 
■works 


of the 7th century at Terahi commemorates a warrior killed 
in a battle with the Karnatas or Southerners. Memorial pillars 
of the 9th and 10th centuries were found at Sakarraj Gadhi Barod, 
Padhavli, Badoh and other places. 

Epigraphical discoveries of historical importance comprise 
the Mandasor stone inscription of Govindagupta 
and Prabhakara (M.E. 524), the Tumain stone 
inscription of Kumaragupta and Ghatotkacha- 
gupta (G.E. 116), the Bagh copper plate grant of 
Maharaja Subandhu of Mahishmati (6th century A.I).), the Terahi 
memorial pillar inscription referred to above, the klahua Mahadeva 
temple inscription of Vatsaraja (circa 7th century A.D.), the Gyaras- 
pur and Maser fragmentary inscriptions (circa 10th century A.D.), 
the latter half of the Udaypur Ih’afiasti, the Amer inscription of 
Paramara Naravarman (V.S. 1151), Jeeran inscriptions of Guhilas 
and Chahamanas (11th century A.D.), the stone inscriptions of 
Kachhapaghatas at Tilori and Naresar (llth-12th centuries A.D.), 
the Kmetha copper plate inscriptions of the Pratiharas, the Chanderi 
stone inscription of the Pratiharas (13th century A.D.), the 
numerous stone records of the JajapeUas (Yajvapalas) of Narwar 
(13th century A.D.) found at various places in the neighbourhood of 
Narwar, the memorial pillar inscriptions at Bangala which record a 
fierce battle fought between Gopaladeva, a JSjapella king of Narwar 
(Nalapura) and Viravarmmadeva, a Chandella king of Bundelkhand 
(Jejabhukti) in V.S. 1338, and numerous other records of lesser 
importance. 

To the above may be added numerous Hindi and Persian 
inscriptions of the Muhammadan period referring to the early 
Sultans of Delhi, the Sultans of Malwa, and the Mughal Emperors 
of Delhi. 

Among the notable discoveries and acquisitions in the field 
of numismatics mention may be made of interesting punch-marked 
coins and Karshapapas excavated at Besnagar, Naga coins from 
Pawaya and two other places which include the issue of hitherto 
unknown kings, e.g., Vrisha Naga, Pum Naga, and Bhava Naga. 

Trial excavations were carried out by the Department at 
Besnagar (ancient VidiiSa), Udaygiri, Mandasor 
(Dafiapura), Pawaya (Padmavati) and Gyaras- 
pur. No large buildings worth conservation were unearthed 
but selected small antiquities such as terra-cotta figures, pottery, 
inscribed seals, iron implements, beads and punch-marked coins 
recovered from the excavations have been exhibited in the 
Archaeological Museum at Gwalior. 

When the listing of monuments had been well-nigh completed. 

Conservation stage in the work of the Department 

was reached when the scheme of conserving 
the more important of the explored monuments was sanctioned 
in the year 1920, the budget grant of the Department was revised 


Excavations 
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and the staff strengthened to meet the new responsibilities. The 
conservation work was commenced in right earnest in the year 
1920-21 and during the last 15 years the following important 
monuments were conserved : — 

The temples at Suhania and Padhavli, the Gujari Mahal 
Palace at Gwaliorj the tomb of Muhammad Ghaus, the tomb of 
Tansen (the Orpheus of India), the temples and monastery at 
Surwaya, the monastery at Ronod, some palaces and mosques 
on the fort of Narwar, Koshak Mahal at Patehabad near Chanderi, 
the rock-cut gateway, the Jama Masjid, and the tombs Bada 
Madarsa and Shahajadika Roza at Chanderi, the Gadarmal temple, 
the Solah Kliambhi hall, the Dasavatara, the Satmadhi shrines 
and the Jaina temple at Badoh, the great Udayesvar temple at 
Udaypur, the Heliodoros pillar at Besnagar, the rock-cut caves 
at Udaj^giri, the Bija mandal mosque at Bhilsa, the astronomical 
observator}’’ at Ujjain, the Yaiodharman pillars at Sondni near 
Mandasor, and the temples at Gyaraspur, Khor and Kherhat. 

The Buddhist eaves at Bagh, well known for their wall paintings 
rivalling those at Ajanta, had fallen into a sad state of decay. 
Many of the caves in this group have hopelessly collapsed. Pour 
of these which were capable of being reclaimed were freed from 
the enormous mass of their own delsris with which they had been 
choked. New masonry pillars were constructed in place of old 
decayed columns to support the over-hanging portions of the 
ceilings. Wooden shutters were provided to protect the surviving 
fragments of the waU paintings which were fast fading away, 
being exposed to weather and rain. The paintings have also 
been faithfully copied to full scale both in colour and outline, and 
the copies exhibited at the Archseological Museum at Gwalior. 
Last year the representatives of the Harvard University and the 
Pogg Art Museum (U.S.A,) copied the paintings with the mechani- 
cal process of photography and it is proposed to publish the copies 
in a book form. 

All monuments conserved are inspected periodically and 
maintained in good order. Caretakers and guides are kept at. 
important centres of monuments. Approach roads have been 
constructed and rest houses built where necessary for the con- 
venience of visitors to monuments. 

The Archseological Museum maintained by the Department 

Museum established its reputation as one of the well 

kept Museums of its kind in India. The Museum 
is located in the Gwalior Port, the collections being housed in the 
Gujari Mahal, itself an archseological monument of the 15th century. 
It was opened in 1922 and consists of a spacious open courtyard 
surrounded by numerous small rooms, in 22 of which the collections 
are accommodated. These rooms are open to the courtyard, save 
in the case of rooms Nos. 3 and 13 which contain pictures and small 
antiquities, and have been fitted irith doors. 
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The collections comprise excavated pottery, terra-cottas, 
beads, relic caskets and iron implements, coins, inscriptions, 
capitals of pillars, images, railings and architectural pieces ranging 
in date from the 2nd century B.O. to the 17th century A.D. The 
6uhga, Gupta and mediseval periods are well represented and the 
exhibits are principally Brahmanical and Jaina. The Museum is 
particularly rich in Brahmanical images which represent most of 
the principal gods and goddesses of the Hindu Pantheon. Some of 
the sculptures are beautiful works of plastic art and a few are 
such as have not been found anywhere else, e.g., the stone palm 
capitals. Eeproductions of nine of the Bagh frescoes occupy one 
room and another room contains a number of paintings of the 
.Mughal and Rajput schools and large photographs of important 
archaeological monuments in the State. 

Hand in hand with the foregoing activities, it was also thought 
desirable to educate the public to appreciate 
■ respect the wonderful relics of ancient 

• art and architecture of their coxmtry and to 

make, monuments better known and attractive to the travelling 
public. To meet this manifold object the following measiues 
have been devised and are being gradually put into practice as 
the necessary funds and opportunities become available : 

(1) Descriptive Notice Boards are put up near every important 
conserved monument. 


(2) Stone boards are put up at Railway Stations and on 
motor roads, calling the attention of travellers to important 
.archaeological monuments in the neighbourhood. 

(3) Views of interestiug archaeological monuments are exhibited 
in Railway carriages, at Railway Stations, at Hotels and at 
Travellers’ Bungalows. 

(4) Descriptive notes on monuments and places of archaeo- 
logical. interest in the State are contributed for incorporation 
into well-known Travellers’ Handbooks and in Railway publications. 

(5) Illustrated articles on monuments are contributed to 
Journals.. 

(6) The Department holds periodical ‘ At Home ’ parties gener- 
ally in the premises of the Museum, when.guests are shown round and 
entertained to a magic lantern show and lecture, thereby bringing 
them into touch with the activities of the Department. 

(7) Lantern lectures are delivered at other suitable gatherings 
at headquarters and in the districts. 

(8) Annual Reports of the Department, illustrated Guide 
Books, Albums, pamphlets and picture post cards are published 
and sold at nominal pri ces. 


The following publications . have been brought out so far: 
Publications i^chsedogy in GwaHor ; (2) The Bagh Caves ; 

(3) The. Gwalior Fort Album; (4) An illus- 
trated Guide to the Archaeological Museum at Gwalior; (6) A 
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Guide to Chanderi ; (6) Sightseeing at Gwalior ; (7) A Hand-Book 
of Gwalior ; (8) Surwaya Album ; and (9) Directory of Forts, Part I. 
Of these the monograph on the Bagh Oaves is the most impor- 
tant. It contains coloured reproductions of some of the wall 
paintings on the caves and is a joint publication of the Gwalior 
Archaeological Department and the In^a Society, London. 


VIIL Publications. 


The publications of the Archaeological Department consist 
of a number of serial publications besides 
M^o^s^^^°and’ Occasional mono^aphs, guides, hand-books and 
Imperial Series catalogues of ancient monuments and museums. 

The most important publication which contains 
a complete record of all the activities of the Department is the 
Annual Report. At first this consisted of two parts, Part I being 
devoted to routine work and administration and Part II containing 
special articles, which was more important and bulkier than the 
other part. This arrangement continued until the year 1915-16 
when Part II was abolished. Thereafter the material comprised 
in Part II of the report was transferred to the series of Memoirs 
of which 52 have been pubh'shed up to date. They cover a wide 
range of subjects connected with every branch of ancient history 
and archaeology. Part I of the report was abolished from 1920-21 
and was replaced in the next year by a single volume of the Annual 
Report containing a full account of the work under conservation, 
excavation, epigraphy, museums and other branches of the survey. 
The present year has seen two Annual Reports, one covering the 
activities of 4 years ending 1934 and the other of the year 1934-35. 
The third series is known as the- Hew Imperial Series in which 
monographs of great length requiring specially exhaustive treatment 
and a large number of illustrative plates have been published. ' 

The remaining four serial publications are concerned -with 
the epigraphical branch. The most important 
epigraphical journal, EpigrapMa Indica, is 
issued every quarter and e^austively deals 
with inscriptions on stone, copper, etc., .which have mainly helped 
scholars to build up the frame-work of Indian History of the pre- 
Muhammadan period. Indo-Mushm inscriptions are dealt with 
in the BpigrapTiia Indo-Moslemica, a biennial periodical, which has 
thrown important light on Indo-Muslim History and culture. 
South Indian Epigraphy accounts for two of the regular publi- 
cations, namely, Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy 
and the South Indian Inscriptions (Text series) in which the 
epigraphs are published in exteiiso. 

A series of guides to important places of archseological interest, 
such as the Qutb, Delhi Fort, Agra Fort, 
Fatehpur-Sikri, Sarnath; Elephanta, Halanda, 


Epigraphical 

texts 


Guide Books 
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Hampi and last but not the least important — to Sanchi and Taxila, 
have been issued bj’^ the Department. For the Indian Museum at 
CJalcutta, a series of guides have been projected of which two 
have already been issued. 

Besides the publications of the Archajological Department 
a large number of periodicals and journals 
Non- depart- published bj^ private societies and indivi- 
S*ons* duals. The remarkable growth of studies in 

Indology during the last quarter of a centurj' — 
thanks to the interest created bj’- the establishment of a chair of 
ancient history and culture in the Calcutta University in the first 
instance and then in Benares, Madras and other universities — ^has 
been responsible for the phenomenal development of periodical 
literature in archasology, both in Enghsh and in the vernaculars, 
so that it is impossible for any single scholar to cope with the vast 
and grouang materials. Mention must here be made of the excellent 
services rendered to the students of archseolog}’’ by the Kern Insti- 
tute at Leyden under the direct4on of Professor J. Ph. Vogel, who 
has been instrumental in bringing out an exhaustive Aimual 
Bibliography of Indian Archaeology during the last ten years. 


IX. BnjuoaBAPBT. 

Aohaiya, P. K. — Dictionary of Hindu Architecture, 0,\i’ord. 

Allan, J. — Catalogue of the Coins of ancient India, London, 1936. 
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of Cauda, London, 1914. 
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The Bagh Caves (published jointly with the India Society, London, 1927). 

Archaeological Department of Hyderabad. — 

Annual B^orts (1914-34). 

Arohceological Series {Memoirs), Nos. 1-12 (1914 onwards). 
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Bachhofer, L. — Early Indian Sculpture, Vols.'I-II, Paris, 1929. 

Bhattacharya, B. — Elements of Buddhist Iconography, Oxford. 

Bhattasali, N. K. — Coins and Chronology of the Early Independent Sultans 
of Bengal, 1922. 

Bhattasali, N. K. — Iconography of the Brahmanical and Buddhist sculptures in 
the Dacca Museum, Dacca, 1929. 

Brown, J. 0. — The Coins of India, London, 1922. 

Bulletins of the Madras Government Museum, Madras (1929 onwards). 
Codrington, K. de B. — Ancient India, London, 1926. 

Coomaraswamy, A. K. — History of Indian and Indonesian Art, London, 1927. 
Durga Prasad.-^ilver Punch-marked coins of Ancient India {Numismatic 
Supplement of A.iS'.B., KTo. XLV — 317). 

Epigraphia Birmanica, Bangoon, Vols. I-IV . 

Epigraphia Carnatica, Mysore, Vols. I-XH. 

Epigraphia Indica (Archaeological Survey of India), Vols. XI-XXII. 

Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica (Archaeological Survey of India), Nos. I-XIV . 
Foote, R. B. — The Foote Collection of Indian Prehistoric and Protohistoric 
Antiquities, Madras, 2 vols., 1914. 

Foucher, A. — Beginnings of Buddhist Art, Paris, 1917. 

Foucher, A. — VArt ^eco-Bouddhique du Qandhara, 2 vols,. Park, 1905-22. 
Gangoly, B. 0. — South Indian Bronzes, Calcutta, 1916.. . 
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I. Introduction. 

The past twenty-five years in Indian Anthropology, marked 
the end of a period, which occupied itself with a preliminary survey 
of the tribes and castes of India, — and the beginnings of the 
inauguration of more intensive studies of special groups of races in 
selected areas. In a wider sense, of course, the &«t traces of such 
studies go back to the time of the Dharmasutras when the ancient 
Brahminic law-givers in their efforts to regulate and regularise 
social conduct, attempted to associate different cultural elements 
with different peoples. Modem research in Anthropology, however, 
dates from the foundation of the Asiatic (now Royal) Society of 
Bengal by Sir William Jones in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. The importance of collecting data on the habits and 
customs of the people was early realised by the members of the 
Society, and to this we owe the publication of many interesting 
papers, the most outstanding of which were those by Dalton, who 
published his researches in a collective form in 1871, under the title 
of The Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal. The first nucleus of an 
Ethnographical Museum we also owe to the Asiatic Society, the 
objects of which were subsequently transferred to the Indian 
Museum and now form part of its collections. 
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The lend given by the A'^iatie Society Imd its natural reaction 
in other parts of the country, as n result of which the Antliropological 
Society of Bombay, wliich celebrated its fiftieth anniversary last 
year, was founded in ISSO under the presidency of Edward 
T\Trell Jjoitb. 

'J*he necessity of obtaining reliable information on the people 
of India in the interests of civil administration 
drew the attention of the Government of the 
^ ‘ time to the useful work done by the -\sintic 

Society, and it- began to encourage its oflicers to collect- data on the 
social rites and etistoms of the peoide in the areas under their 
administration. The first Government oflicer to tmderlakc this 
work was Ibbetson (afterwanls Sir Denzil) who 'UTote an account of 
the social and religious usages of the Punjab in the Census Report 
of ISSl, and which was published as a separate volume in 1SS3 
under the title Punjab Kthnographi. In ISDI, Risley {afterwards 
•Sir Herbert), under the instructions of Sir Rivers TJiomson, then 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, published liis Tribes and Casks of 
Bengal in four volumes, whicli contained not only a mass of informa- 
tion on the social and religious institutions of the numerous com- 
munities living in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, but also anthropometric 
data of the more important groups. Risley was followed by Ch-ookc 
(aftenvards Sir William), who published a similar work on the 
Tribes and Castes of the United Provinces, then Icnotni as the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh, in four volumes in 1896. The 
formation of an Ethnographic Sun'cy, covering the .whole of India 
had, however, to wait a few years longer till Lord Curzon’s Vice- 
royalty, but in the meantime, Risley was made the Commissioner 
of the Census of Lidia for 1901, and in the Ethnograpliic Appendix 
(subsequently published under the title The People of India) lie 
collected the general results of his investigations and elaborated 
his views on the origins of the Indian races and cultures. In 1905, 
Risley was appointed the Director of the newly formed Ethnographic 
Survey of India, and the various provincial governments under- 
took the task of publishing glossaries of tribes and castes living 
within their jurisdictions, on the lines indicated by Risley. The 
first of these was published by Edgar Thurston and T. Bangachari 
on the Castes and Tribes of Soutliern India in seven volumes in 
1909. In the same year the late L. K. Ananthakrlshna Iyer 
brought out the first volume of liis Cochin Tribes and Castes 
under the auspices of the Government of Cocliin. The first volume 
of H. A. Bose’s account of the Tribes and Castes of the Punjab and 
the North-Western Frontier Provinces was published two years later. 
The completion of these and other works of the series took several 
years more and falls within the period of our survey, but the con- 
ception, method and the general plan of the works, though supple- 
mented somewhat in the case of one or two, were on the lines in- 
dicated by Bisley, and come logically within the first or preliminary 
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period of anthropological investigations in India which may accord- 
ingly be called the Risky an Period of Indian Anthropology. 

Since then the most important development in the growth of 
anthropological research in India was the starting 
Late^^w op- ^ modern laboratory in the Indian Museum 
by Dr. Nelson Annand^e. Dr. Annandale, who 
took his doctorate degree in Anthropology from the University of 
Edinburgh, was a student of Sir William Turner, and led an anthro- 
pological and zoological expedition to Perak and the Siamese Malay 
States in 1901-1902, the results of which were published in collabora- 
tion with H. C. Robinson in the well-known work entitled Fasciculi 
Malayensis. Dr. Annandale started the first laboratory for 
Physical Anthropology and laid the foundations of modem research 
in that science in India — a subject in which he took imabated interest 
till his death in 1924. Similarly the creation of the department of 
Anthropology in the Calcutta University by Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee 
in 1920 gave for the first time official recognition to the importance 
of teacl^g and research in the subject b}’’ including it in the 
curricula of an Indian University. The promotion of anthropolo- 
gical research in India also received an impetus from the publication 
of ‘ 3Ian in India ’ in 1921, by Rai Bah^ur S. C. Roy of Ranchi. 
Finally as a step towards co-ordinating the activities of the different, 
centres of India, the Indian Anthropological Institute was founded 
in 1936 with Dr. J. H. Hutton as its first President. 

The author takes this opportunity to express his thanks for the 
help given him in the preparation of this review by Dr. Eileen 
Macfarlane, Collaborator in Asiatic Research of the IJniversity of 
Michigan, U.S.A., (Budge Budge), Mr. J. P. IVGlls, I.C.S., (Shillong), 
Rai Bahadur S. C. Roy, (Ranchi), Messrs. S. S. Sarkar and H. K. 
Bose, (Calcutta). To Mr. K. P. Chattopadhaya, Head of the 
Department of Anthropology of the Calcutta University, he is 
specially indebted for a great part of the materials bearing on the 
subject of Social Anthropology. 

n. , Genebaii Anthbopology. 

The period following Risley’s .saw, as aheady remarked, the 
beginnings of more systematic research in Indian Anthropology, 
though the completion of the glossaries of tribes and castes begun 
under Risley’s Sections still remained the main occupation for 
many years to come. The first of these works to be finished was 
L, R. Ananthakrishna Iyer’s Godiin Tribes and Castes,- the- first 
volume of which was published in 1909. With the publication of 
the second volume in 1912, the late Dewan Bahadur completed his 
studies of the social and reh'gious institutions of the people of 
Cochin — ^with the exception of the Sjuian Christians, on whom a 
separate monograph was published in 1926. Iyer’s work is 
undoubtedly a very useful supplement to Thurston and Rangachari’s 
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treatise and contains a mass of interesting data on the people of 
jMalabar, but taken as a whole it lacks the insight and thoroughness 
of Fawcett’s earlier studies (1901) on the same people. 

The next work to appear was the EtTmogra/pMc Survey of 
Baluchistan edited by Bray (afterwards Sir Denys) in 1913, in two 
volumes. This work was based on the materials collected by 
Diwan Jamiat Rai during the Census of 1911, on the tribal, social 
and religious organizations of the Balooch, Pathan and Jat tribes, 
and a detailed account of the customs and usages of the Hindus 
who have made Baluchistan their home for many generations and 
have been influenced by the local milieu. 

The work. Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces, by 
R. V. Russell and Hiralal was published in 1916. The first 
volume is introductory and conte-ins long dissertations on ‘ Caste ’ 
and the various religious sects found in the Central Provinces. 
The remaining three volumes include, among others, fairly exhaus- 
tive and weU-informed accounts on the G^ond, Khond, Kharia, 
Baiga, Korku, Oraon, Savar and other aboriginal tribes. With the 
exception of Risley’s Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Russell and 
Hiralars work is .about the most reliable and au^oritative of the 
whole series. 

The other works of the series to be completed are : — 

(i) The Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the Pwngab and N. W. 
Frontier Provinces by H. A, Rose, the final volume of which appeared 
in 1919. In reality, much of the previous writings of Ibbetson 
(1883) and Maclagan (1892) have been incorporated in these volumes, 
but in the sections dealing with the Moslems, Rose has given valuable 
indications of the influence exerted by the local milieu on the 
customs and habits of the Moslem population of the Punjab. 

(ii) The Tribes and Castes of Bombay by R. E. Enthoven was 
published in 1922, in three volumes. Besides the usual notes on 
the tribes and castes found in the Bombay Presidency, Enthoven 
collected a large amount of historical and quasi-historical informa- 
tion from diverse sources On the origin and migration of some of 
the more important groups, like the Konkonasths (Chitpavans) of 
Maharashtra, and the Hagar Brahmins of Gujrat, etc. 

(iii) The Mysore Tribes and Castes by H. V. Hanjunadayya 
and ti. K. Ananthakrishna Iyer. The survey of the Mysore castes 
and tribes was undertaken by the late H. V. Hanjimadayya as early 
as 1903, and in the course of the next 17 years he published 
accounts of 34 castes and tribes and collected materials for 60 
more. After his death, Iyer was entrusted with the task of 
completing the work in 1924. On the basis of the published and 
unpublished accounts left by Hanjunadayya, and supplemented by 
fresh investigations on 28 new groups, Iyer published Vols. II-IV 
between 1928-31. The method and plan of Risley were in general 
followed, but in volume I, which came out a few months before 
his death in 1936, Iyer published two introductions by Dr. R. R. 
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Marett of Oxford, and the late Professor Sylvan Levi of Paris; and 
two chapters on the Baoial History and Cultural Geography of 
Mysore by Prof. Prhr. von Eickstedt of Breslau, and Mr. J. Richards, 
I.O.S. (retired), respectively. The chapter on Racial History is the 
English version of Eickstedt’s paper ‘Die Rassengeschichte von 
In(Sa, etc.’ published in 1933 {Zeits. Morph. Anthr., 32). Iyer’s 
own contributions embrace such subjects as Caste, Marriage, 
Totemism, Magic, Dress, etc., which he discusses with special 
reference to the conditions prevailing in Mysore. 

These glossaries of tribes and castes were written with a great 
deal of care, and a large amount of money and labour were spent in 
collecting information on the caste and tribal groups of difEerent 
parts of India, but as they were prepared ‘ primarily as works of 
reference for the officers of the Government who may desire to 
know something of the customs of the people among whom their 
work lies ’ {Tr^es arid Castes of the Central Provinces of India, I, 
Preface) they were not specifically meant to serve the requirements 
of the anthropologists, though no doubt of some interest to them. 
As Crooke, the author of The Tribes and Castes of the North-Western 
Provinces, and one of the earliest collaborators of Risley, remarked, 

‘ treatises on tribes and castes have been compiled, in various 
provinces of India . . . under orders of the local governments, not 
so much in the interests of anthropological research, but as indis- 
pensable aids to the work of civil administration. And the wants of 
the Magistrate and Collector and those of the anthropologist are 
very different ’. {Man in India, 1, p. 2, 1921.) 

The criticisms implied in the above remarks, however, are not 
applicable to the wor!^ produced under the auspices of the Assam 
Government. Having under its jurisdiction a large number of 
tribal groups, the Government of Assam rightly felt that close 
administration of primitive peoples must proceed pari passu with 
increasing knowledge of their customs and habits. As a result, 
several excellent monographs were published with the financial 
support of the Government, on the Khasis, the Meitheis, the Mikirs, 
the Garos, etc., by Col, Gordon, Col. Hodson, Sir Charles Lyall, 
Major Playfair and others — men who not only took part in the 
annexation and pacification of the Assam hills, but who having 
spent many years among them had acquired an intimate know- 
ledge of the habits and customs of the people. These works, 
therefore, though primarily designed for administrators, have been 
of great value to students of primitive culture in providing accurate 
and detailed accounts of the social and religious institutions of 
these comparatively unknown tribes. 

In the monograph on the Lushei-Kuhi Clans published in 1912, 
Col. J. Shakespear discussed the ethnography of the Lusheis proper 
including laws, customs, religion and the closely allied Kuki clans 
including the Thados of Cachar, and the Lalffiers who recently 
migrated from the Chin hills across the Burman borders. Col. 
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Shakespear’s treatment, as is to be expected from one "wbo spent 
so many years among the Lusheis from the time of the annexation 
of the Lushei hills, is accurate and reliable, though not exhaustive. 

With the appointment of Dr. J. H. Hutton to the Haga Hills • 
district in 1913, anthropological research in Assam received a new 
impetus. Sharing fuUy the views of his predecessors about the 
importance of Amthropology for administrative purposes, but bring- 
ing to bear at the same time the trained mind of an accomplished 
.scholar. Dr. Hutton carried on his researches for many years among 
the Naga tribes, after first acquiring a knowledge of their languages. 
His two volumes published in 1921 on the Angami and S&rm Nagas 
reveal his intimate knowledge of the Naga life, and habits and 
make them model works for accuracy and details of description. 

The tribes living in the unadministered areas east of the Naga 
Hills , and between the Assam frontiers and the Upper Chindwin 
district of Burma, were almost unknown, though their depredations 
were constant sources of trouble in the British ‘ruled territories. 
In order to survey this tmvisited area and collect materials about the 
habits and. customs of the people living there, Hutton paid two 
visits in 1923 to the Konyak, Phom, Kongan and Serna v^ages in 
the unadministered areas in company with J. P. hfiUs, Captain 
Shakespear and C. R. Pawsey. Accoimts of these tours were 
published as Diaries of two tours in the unadministered, area east 
of the Naga Hills {Mem. As. Soc. Bengal, 11. pp. 1-72, 1929). 

In connection with his work in the I^aga Hills, Hutton was 
in close touch throughout with Prof. Henry Balfour of the Pitt 
Rivers Museum, Oxford, and the late Prof. B. B. Dixon, of Harvard, 
both of whom paid short visits to the hills and contributed materially 
in adding to om: knowledge of the Naga tribes. In collaboration 
with the former he began a collection of the arts and crafts for the 
Pitts Rivers Museum, which was continued by his colleague and 
friend Mr. J. P. IMills, also of the Indian Civil Service, tiU the 
collection at Oxford became almost without a rival as illustrating 
every phase of life in a speciSed area. Hutton inspired Mills with 
his enthusiasm for anthropological research, and in 1922 the latter 
added the Lhota Nagas to the series of monographs published 
by the Grovemment of Assam. In the same series there was pub- 
lished in 1925, the Ao Nagas by Dr. W. C. Snaith of the American 
Baptist Missionary . Society. As a broadminded clergyman and 
a framed sociologist. Smith noted the harmful efiects produced on 
the Naga life by cirilization, a subject which has since been more 
thoroughly investigated by Hutton and MiJl§. Smith’s monograph 
on the Ao Nagas was immediately followed by another volume on 
the same tribe by J. P. !Mills, in wMch he dealt exhaustively with the 
life and institutions of the tribe. A third volume on the Ao Nagas 
was published by Mr. S. C. Majumdar, who spent some years as a 
Medical Officer in the Naga Hflls. In 1932, N. E. Parry published 
his detailed studj" of the Lakhers, briefly described in Col. 
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Shakespear’s earlier work. Tie last volume of the series to he 
published so far by the Government of Assam, is that on the Rengrm 
Nagcts by J. P. Mills (1937). In this excellent work, Mills studied 
both the Eastern and Western sections of the tribe. The latter is 
however strongly influenced by the Christian Mission, but the former 
being long separated and out off from communications from the 
parent stock by the Serna and Angami villages which lie between, 
still provides splendid opportunities for studying a tribe which 
retains much of the primitive institutions of the head-hunting Nagas. 
With the publication of this volume, the entire block of the Naga 
tribes living in contiguous territories has been covered with the 
exception of the Konyak hiagas, among whom Dr. Christoph von 
Eurer-Haunendorf of the Vienna University has just spent a year 
m a kin g an intensive study of their institutions in close collaboration 
with J. P. Mill s. A word is needed here on the debt which Science 
owes to the Government of Ajssam. It has consistently encouraged 
its ofiGlcers to study Anthropology and has ungrudgingly borne the 
entire cost of publishing the volumes written by its officers. This 
has made it possible to investigate and record the customs of primi- 
tive tribes before deterioration has set in. A large group of tribes 
has thus been covered by monographs, and materials invaluable for 
comparative study assembled, to the lasting gratitude of students of 
primitive culture. 

There are a few other works which were published on Assam 
tribes, but not under the auspices of the Government. Chief among 
these are : — 

(i) The Abora and Gahngs {Mem. As. Soc. Bengal, 5, pp. 1-113, 
1915), Part I by G. D. S. Dunbar, Part II by J. Coggin Brown 
and S. W. Kemp, and Part III by G. D. S. Dunbar (1917). This 
memoir was based on the materials collected by Dunbar after 4 
years’ stay in this region, on the customs and religious rites of the 
Upper Abors who live in the Kamla valleys and Western Dafla 
hiUs and their more westemly neighbours, the Galongs. Short notes 
are included on the Mishmis and the Daflas. These accoimts, 
though not exhaustive, are accurate and are our only source of 
authentic information on the habits of these tribes. Part II contains 
anthropometric measurements of male and female Abors, and 
Part ni contains the personal narrative of a visit of Dunbar up 
the Dihong valley to Pemakoichen, with interesting notes on the 
Membas, who inhabit this territory and are in reality the easternmost 
branch of the Tibetans. 

(ii) Notes on the Thadou Kuhis by William Shaw {Joum. As. 
Soc. Bengal, 25, pp. 1-175, 1929). The author spent 7 years as a 
subdivisional officer in the N.-W. area of the Manipur State which 
is chiefly occupied by the Thadou Kukis. His accounts of the arts, 
crafts, social and religious customs of the tribe are fairly exhaustive 
and reliable, but being based on the Shitlho clan, refer primarily to 
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this important group, though no doubt holding good of the Thadou 
Kukis in general. 

To the same class belong the works of S. C. Boy in the Chota 
Nagpur plateau. Coming to practise as a lawyer, 40 years ago 
in Banchi, he was moved by the oppressions and hardships of 
the Munda tribes at the hands of aliens, who were placed over 
the heads of the Munda village communities through the ignorance 
and apathy of the Government authorities. The administrative 
and judicial officers having been ignorant and unmindful of the 
agrarian history of the Munda country did not take any effective 
measures to see that proper justice was done to them in respect of 
their agrarian grievances and difficulties. To remedy this state 
of affairs. Boy learnt the Munda language and prepared a detailed 
account of their tribal organization, laws and customs, which was 
published in 1912 under the title of The Mutidas and their Country. 
Boy’s book removed a long-felt desideratum by giving a detailed 
account of the Munda institutions and was acknowle^ed by the 
High Court of Judicature as authoritative ; and the Government of 
Bihar under the initiative of Sir Edward Gait, then Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bihar, encouraged him in -his work with financial 
assistance. The next tribe studied by Boy was their neighbour, 
the Oraon. In the two volumes published on ‘this tribe, namely 
The Croons of Chota Nagpur in 1916, and The Oraon JReligion arid 
Customs in 1928, he showed that like the Mundas, they too have a 
patrilineal social system, the same type of village Panchayat, 
and a wider organization composed of a number of Parhas or federa- 
tions associated together for certain common purposes. Unlike 
the Mimdas, however, the Oraons have no regular ancestor-cult, 
although the spirits and supernatural powers that they believe in 
and strive to appease, are generally of the same pattern, and in a 
few instances common with those of the Mundas. One noticeable 
distinction is that, whereas, all the calamities of life are attributed 
by the Mundas to the spirits, the Oraon’s first impulse is to attribute 
them to witchcraft or the' Evil Eye. Boy was also the first ma,n 
to draw attention to the existence of a well-organized dormitory 
system for bachelors among the Oraons — a system which he sub- 
sequently discovered among Kiarias and other tribes of the ‘ Central 
Belt’. 

Boy’s investigations were not, however, confined to these two 
tribes but embraced the other Munda-speaking peoples of this region. 
He published his account of the Birhors in 1925, followed ten years 
later by his monograph on the Hill Bhuinyas of Orissa, who although 
belonging to the same Munda stock have now adopted Uriya as 
their language. These people still practise the Jhum cultivation, 
but show the effect of acculturation with Hindu culture as a result of 
contact with their more civilized neighbours — ^the Ooriyas. The 
last work to be published by Boy is The Kharias (2 volumes) 
this year. This monograph, prepared in collaboration with his son. 
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B. 0. Boy, deals with all the three sections of the Eharia tribe, 
namely the Hill, the Dudh and the Dhelki, extending jfrom 
Mayurbhanj to the Jashpm States of the Central Provinces, and 
present different strata of primitive culture. Boy gives an exhaus- 
tive account of the Kharia institutions and corrects many inaccura- 
cies in the accounts published by the earlier writers. 

Like his colleagues in Assam, Boy has covered a large block 
.of tribes living in contiguous territories, with firsthand intensive 
researches on their social and religious institutions, and has laid 
anthropologists under a deep debt of gratitude by providing reliable 
and detailed information for comparative studies, on the Mon-khmer 
speaking peoples hving in the highlands of the Santal Parganas and 
the adjacent tracts. 

» In no other part of the country systematic investigations of 
such a nature has been carried out, but valuable and reliable accounts 
of several castes and tribes have appeared. To this category belong 
the monographs published on several of the Burman tribes. They 
are : — 

(i) The Sham by W. W. Cochrane published in 1915, in which 
the author has discussed the origin and early history of the Shans ' 
of Burma, Yunnan and lower Cambodia. A general account of their 
language, affinities and religion has also been given. 

(ii) The Talaings, pubUshed in 1917 by B. Halliday, who after 
studying them both at home and across the frontiers in Siam has 
striven to give an account of the genuine rites and customs of the 
Talaiugs, as distinguished from those which usually pass off under 
that name. 

(iii) The Karen People of Burma by the Beverend H. I. 
Marshall, published by the Ohio University in 1922, is undoubtedly 
the best of the series. The author was in charge of the American 
Baptist Mission among the Karens for many years, and had the 
advantage of receiving a traming in Anthropology under Prof. 
Siebert of the Ohio State University, and Drs, Laufer and Pay 
Cooper-Cole of the Field Museum of Natural History of Chicago. 
He has given a detailed account of the domestic, social and religious 
life of the Sgaw branch of the Karen people. Besides these, the arts 
and crafts of the Karens have been fiffiy described, and there is 
also an excellent general description of their physical traits, with 
well-selected photos. 

(iv) In The Home of an Eastern Clan (1924), the authoress, 
Mrs. Leslie Milne, who spent many years among the Palaihgs of the 
Shan States, has described in some detail social and religious institu- 
tions of this interesting tribe from personal knowledge. Though 
not exhaustive, it gives a good reliable accoimt. 

Of the other monographs published, one of the most important 
is the Life History of a Brahui written by Sir Denys Bray in 1913. 

It gives an accoimt of the Brahui life from birth to death, with all 
the rites and ceremonies associated with its different cycles, told 
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by Mirza Sher Muhammad, himself a Brahui of the Jhalawan 
tribe and deeply versed in the customs and institutions of his race. 

In The Avdaman Islanders (1922), A. B. Brown, who has 
recently been appointed to the Chair of Anthropology in the 
University of Oxford, published the results of his field researches in 
the Andaman Islands during 1906-08, as Anthony Wilkin Student 
of the University of Cambridge. Brown’s investigations refer 
primarily to the North Andamans, and his book is one of the 
standard works on the social and religious institutions of the 
Andamanese. His researches, as embodied in this book, have no 
doubt considerably added to our knowledge about the Andamanese, 
specially the chapter on Technical (Mtme, but his interpretation 
of the Andamanese customs and beliefs must be regarded as some- 
what speculative. 

The most authoritative account of the Andamanese, however, 
is given in E. H. Man’s Aboriginal Inhdbitanis of the Andaman Islands 
(1932), which the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland has published in a revised form. During his thirty-two 
years’ stay in the Andaman Islands as Assistant Superintendent 
(1869-1901), Man acquired a most intimate knowledge of the 
language and customs of the Islands. This, as also his work on 
the Nicobar Islands and Their People, published in the same year 
by the Royal Anthropological I^titute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, are the posthumous collections of his papers edited by his 
sister, who was long associated with him in Ms work. These are 
the best sources of our information on the two aboriginal tribes living 
in the Islands of the Bay of Bengal. 

Einally, one may mention. The Vaishnavas of Ghijrat by N. A. 
TootM (1935), in wMch the author has described the social organiza- 
tion, and rituals and observances of the different Vaishnava sects 
and subsects found in Gujrat as a result of personal investigations 
extending over many years. 

in. PbEHISTOBIO AECBLaeOLOGY. 

Stone artifacts, both crude and polished, have been found in 
great abundance in India along river beds and hill terraces and 
accounts of them have been published by several earlier workers 
such as H. E, Blanford, V. Ball, N. C. Logan, etc. A systematic 
description of these objects was given by R. Bruce Foote in Ms work 
entitled The Indian Prehistoric and Protohistoric Antiquities (1916). 
Similarly in his Catalogue of the Prehistoric Antiquities, etc. published 
in the following year, J. Coggin Brown gave an account of the 
stone implements in the collections of the Indian Museum. In 
1928, Panchanan Mitra, in Ms work on Prehistoric India, put for- 
ward a classMcation of the Stone Age cultures of India on the 
analogy of European culture-sequences on typological grounds. A 
more serious and • critical attempt was that of H. C. Das Gupta 
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{Joum. Dept. Sc., Cal. Univ., 6, 1923), who sought to determine the 
chronology of the Indian finds fi-om associated fossil animal remaius 
found in some places, such as the Siwalik beds. It was not, howerer, 
till the recent Yale-Cambridge India Expedition led by Hellmutt 
de Terra, that definite stratigraphic evidence for the Age-sequences 
of the Indian Stone-Age cultures was discovered. The de Terra 
Expedition made a systematic survej'^ of the country lying between 
the Indus and Jhelum, from the Kashmir Valley to Pir Panjal and 
from Poonch to the Salt Range, and foimd a large number of pre- 
historic sites from Early Palseolithic to the Neolithic ages. The 
most characteristic of these cultures existed in the Soan Valley 
(from which he gave this culture its name), ranging from Early to 
Late [Middle Palseolithic times. De Terra was able to correlate 
them with the glacial cycle of Kashmir and thus provide for the 
first time a tentative chronology of the Stone Age Culture sequences 
of India. The ‘ Soan ’ culture was essentially a ‘ flake, culture 
reminiscent of the Mousterian industry of Western Europe and was 
without doubt the source from which the Palseolithic cultmes of the 
Narbadda Valley, Western Ghats and S. India were derived (Misc. 
Amer. Philos. Soc., 1, No. 2, 1936 ; Nature, April 25, 1936). 

His further work on the Megalithic sites of Kashmir showed 
that in India, also, this culture had a Neolithic basis, characterized 
by polished stone implements, and a ‘ band-ceramic ’ recalling the 
Neolithic potterj'^ of Central Europe. This ‘ black burnished ’ 
ware is identical with that found in Mohenjo-daro and in 
Baluchistan and Persia during the Chalcolithic times, and suggests 
that the ‘ Indus ’ Civilization was probably superimposed on an 
older Megalithic Culture already existing in the Indus Valley, the 
discovery of which by R. D. Banejji in 1922 marked, not only an 
era in Indian history, but is comparable to the effect produced by 
Schliemann’s discoveries in Greece and Asia Minor. 

Attention was drawn to the significance of these discoveries 
by Sir John Marshall in 1924 {Illustrated Lmdon News, September 
20, 1924), but the first oflScial account of the ‘ Indus ’ Civilization 
was published in 1931 in his Mohenjo-daro and the IndAis Civilization 
(3 vols.). The results of excavations at Mohenjo-daro during 1922- 
27, which are described in this work, revolutionized all existing 
ideas, not only on the origins of the Indian but also on that of 
human ci%rilization in general. There are many elements in the 
Hindu Religion such as the cults of Siva, the Mother Goddess, and 
much of Zoolatry, which are not traceable to the Vedic Aryans, — 
found their explanations at last in the faiths that existed in the 
Indus Valley and throughout the Near East during the Chalcolithic 
times. 

The extension of the ‘ Indus ’ Civilization further westwards 
in Baluchistan was shown by the excavations at Nal by H. 
Hargreaves {Mem. Arch. Surv. of Ind., No. 35, 1929), and in 
Vazaristan, Northern Baluchistan and the whole of Gedrosia bj’’ 
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the explorations of Sir Aurel Stein in 1929 and 1931 {Mem. Arch. 
Siirv. of hid.. No. 39, 1929 ; Mem. Arch. Svrv. of hid., No. 43, 
1931). N. G. Majnmdar {Mem. Arch. Suit, of hid., No. 48, 1934) 
in his careful survey of Lower Sind has explored innumerable sites 
belonging to this Civilization along both banks of the Indus almost 
as far south as the Arabian Sea, one of which, viz., Chanhudaro has 
recentl}'^ been excavated by Dr. E. Macka}' on behalf of the American 
School of Indie and Iranian Studies and the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston {Bull. Mus. Fine Arls, Boston, 34, pp. 83-92, 1936). Seals 
bearing the Indus script have been discovered at ICish and other 
Sumerian sites and H. Frankfurt {Ann. Bill. hid. Arch., 7, pp. 1-12, 
1934) has recently drami attention to the close similarity of some 
of the MohenjO'daro finds with those of Tell Asmar, suggesting 
trade communications, if not a common origin for the ancient 
civilizations of the Indus and the Tigris-Euphrates valle 3 >-s. 

Direct reference to the ‘ Indus ’ people in early Sansluit 
literatme is not clear, though Eamaprasad Chanda {Mem. Arch. 
Surv. of Ind., No. 31) 1926 ; Jlfcm. Arch. Snrv. hid.. No. 41, 1929) 
has suggested that passages in certain Vedic texts clear]}’’ allude to 
their'beliefs and habits. It cannot, however, be said that the gulf 
separating our Icnowledge of the Vedic from the ‘ Lidus ’ Civih’zations 
has, in the absence of a key being 3 'et discovered for deciphering the 
ancient script of the Indus Valley people, at all been bridged. 

Mention has been made of de Terra’s discover}’^ of a Megalithic 
Culture in N.-W. India dating baek to the Neolithic times. Through- 
out the highlands of Central India there are innumerable remains of 
a Megalithic character, but no systematic excavation of any of these 
sites has as yet taken place. The explorations carried on by S. C. 
Roy and E. A. Murray have, however, given us some idea as to their 
nature and contents. The remains surveyed by Boy {Joum. Bihar 
and Orissa Bes. Soc., 1, pp. 229-233 ; 2, pp. 486-487 ; 6, pp. 393- 
343) consist of ancient brick structures, silted up tanks and huge 
slabs and columns of sepulchral stones attributed by the Mundas to 
‘ Asuras who were supposed to have occupied the land before them. 
Over 18 of them were examined by him from Belwadag in the 
vicinity of Khunti, the subdi’visional headquarters of the Mundas, 
to Sangrigaon and Indpirl, at the southern end of the Ranchi district. 
No human remains were formd, but polished stone implements of 
various kinds, cornelian beads, wheel made pottery with geometric 
designs, and large quantities of copper and bronze objects were 
unearthed. Cinerary urns, phallic symbols, iron objects, iron slags 
and kilns for smelting them were also discovered. E. A. Murray’s 
excavations of the Ruangarh ruins {Census of India, 1, part 3, 1935) 
on the spur of a hill in the copper-belt of the Dalbhum district 
(near Tatanagar) recovered objects similar to those found by Roy, 
namely, polished stone implements, potsherds, cornelian beads, 
copper and gold ornaments and iron slags besides two human 
skuHs. 
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In Southern India and the Deccan, where the Megahthie 
remains occur in largest numbers, excavations took place very early, 
and in the accounts published by Meadows Taylor {Trams. Roy. 
Irish Acad., 24, 1873) and J. W. Breeks (Primitive Tribes of the 
Nilgiris, London, 1873) in the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
we possess materials of the highest value. Since then a con- 
siderable amount of work has been done on these remains in several 
parts of S. India, and in the State of Hyderabad particularly. In 
1912, A. H. Longhurst (Ann. Rep. Arch. 8ur. Ind., 1911-12) pub- 
lished an account of a rockcut tomb near Calicut, and two years 
later (Ann. Rep. Arch. Sur. Ind., 1913-14) of a number of cairns 
and stone cists at the foot of the Nilgiri hills in the Coimbatore 
district. But the most important work was that of E. H. Hunt 
(Journ. Roy. Avihr. Inst., 54, 1924). Stationed for many years as a 
British Medical Of&cer in Secunderabad he was early interested in 
these ruins and carried out a systematic excavation of the stone 
cists, etc. at Raigir and other parts of the Hyderabad State. He 
was followed by L. Munn (Ann. Rep. Arch. Sur. Hyd. State, 1915-16), 
G. E. C. Wakefield (Ann. Rep. Arch. Sur. Hyd. State, 1917-18) and 
G. Yazdani (Ann. Rep. Arch. Sur. Hyd. State, 1915-16), all of whom 
excavated a large number of cromlechs, cairns and stone circles in 
Raigir, Janampit and Maula AJi in the Hyderabad State. Further 
south in the Tamil country, 18 nules from Vellore, near the site of 
the ancient city of Kauchi, F. J. Richards (Joum. Roy. Anthr. Inst., 
54, 1924) opened three stone circles at Odygathur and Huma 
Laffite (Rapport Uensernble sur les Fouilles Hxecutees dans le Sud de 
L’Inde., Paris, 1932) of the French Colonial Health Service has 
recently published an account of his excavations of the stone 
circles at Tiruvicar, Permibe and Montapalam in the Coromandel 
Coast, about 20 kilometres from Pondiohery. 

These excavations show the general uniformity of the ruins as 
judged from the same type of red and black wares, cinerary jars, 
terra-cotta sarcophagi, cornelian beads and bronze and iron objects 
found in abundance. The high percentage of tin, ranging from 19 
to 21 in bronze objects of the MIgiri hills and Hyderabad (Deccan), 
is similar to that found in the ‘ central belt ’, where the percentage 
of tin is sometimes as high as 23*8. In the ancient Indus Valley 
on the other hand, in none of the specimens examined it exceeded 
12’13. This, and the similarity of objects, appear to link the cultures 
of Central and Southern India directly, showing that in all pro- 
bability the Megalithic culture migrated southwards after a 
knowledge of working out the metals was acquired, and bronze 
objects continued to be imported in the south from Central India. 

Whether the Megalithic culture found in Assam and theHorth- 
Eastem Frontiers can also be regarded as originating from the 
same source is not as yet quite clear, though the researches of 
J. H. Hutton would seem to suggest that it was due to a later 
movement of Mon-khmer people from South-Western China. These 
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stone montinients of Assam -were •widely kno'wn and described 
from the earliest times, but J. H. Hutton was responsible for 
bringing’ out their true significance for the first time. In a paper 
published on "the monoliths of Dimapur {Joum. Roy. Anthr. IvM., 
52, 1922) followed by two others on the. Jamuguri monuments of 
Dayang Valley {Ibid., 1922 and Joum. As. Soc. Beng., 20, 1921). 
Hutton showed that they were connected with fertility rites. He 
carried his investigations on these monuments farther into the 
Haga hills {Joum. Roy. AfJhr. Inst., 56, 1926) and found that they 
were also coimected -with the same cult. His further studies con- 
vinced him that the cult of the stone in Assam was associated "with 
ancestor worship, and not directly connected "with the MegaJithio 
culture of Cen'tral India, but was due to a later movement from 
South-Western China, and closely linked up with the same culture 
found in Oceania {Man in India, 8, 1928 ; Antiquity, Sep. 1929). 

There are, therefore, two sources from which the Megalithic 
cultures of India were possibly derived, but there does not appear to 
be much reason to trace either of them directly to Egyptian sources 
as seemed probable — to many at one time (P. Mitra, op. cit., 1923 ; 
G. S. Ghuriye, Man in India, 6, 1926), though further researches are 
undoubtedly necessary to bridge the gap that now exists between 
our knowledge of the Neolithic Stone Cult of N.-W. India and the 
later metal using Megalithic Culture of Central and Southern India. 


IV. Physioai/ Anthbopology. 

Since Risley’s work, investigations in Physical Anthropology 
were mainly directed towards : (1) studies of the skeletal remains of 
India’s past population recovered during excavations of prehistoric 
sites iii recent years, and (2) Somatic characters of selected groups 
of li-dng population. 


{a) Craniometry and Osteometry. 

The earliest accoimt of note on prehistoric man in Indm -nrag 
that published' by Sir Arthur Keith in 1917 {Jour. Anthr. Soc., 
Bombay, 11, No. 6) on the Bayana and Sialkot skulls. The 
former was found at Bayana a few miles from Agra by Wolff in 
1910, at 35 ft. below the level of the river bed, during the construction 
of a railway bridge, and the latter by Hingston in 1912 near Sialkot 
at a depth of 6 ft. below the level of the land. Though the definite 
ages of the skulls are imcertain, the former appears to be of con- 
siderable antiquity, as judged both by the degree of mineralization 
it has undergone and the great depth of the alluvial bed in which it 
was found. The latter would appear to be more recent, and in 
consistency, not unlike the bones of the Chalcolithic times in the 
Indus Valley. Hi the Sialkot skull the facial part is entirely missing. 
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but in the Bayana, enough of nasal bone remains to show that it 
was narrow and high pitched. The cranial shape is long and both 
disclose undoubted ‘ Mediterranean ’ affinities. 

The other accounts on prehistoric bones in India are those 
published by B. B. Seymour Sewell and B. S. Guha on (i) The 
Human Remains excavated at Nal by H. Hargreaves {Mem. Arch. 
Surv. of India, No. 35, 1929) ; (ii) The Human Remains recovered 
by Sir Aurel Stein in Makran {Mem. Arch. Surv. of India, No. 43, 
1931) ; (iii) The Human Remains excavated at Mohenjo-daro during 
1923-27 {Mohenjo-daro and the Indian Civilization, 2, 1931) ; and 
by B. S. Guha and P. C. Basu; (iv) on The Human Remains 
excavated at Mohenjo-daro b}’’ E. Mackay during 1928-29 {Further 
Excavations at Mohenjo-daro, 1937). 

In these Memoirs Sewell and Guha, and later Guha and Basu 
showed that dming the Chalcolithic times in the Indus Valley and 
Baluchistan, the chief racial types were similar to those existing 
at Kish and Al’Ubaid in pre-Sargonic Sumeria, and consisted of the 
‘ Mediterranean ’ strain, a largebrained longheaded type of possible 
Proto-Nordic affinities and piano-occipital broadheaded race charac- 
teristic of Asia Minor at the present times. 

In the Nal Collection of bones which consists of the remains of 
13 individuals, ranging from an young adult to an infant of one year, 
Sewell and Guha observed some special features of considerable 
morphological significance, namely, the change produced in the 
shape of the acetabular cavity, the gradual migration inwards of the 
pilaster and fossa hypotrochanterica, the anterior prolongation of 
the articular surface between the astragalus and the os calcis, and 
the decrease in the Cnemial index from childhood to adult life, 
caused by the influence of altered strains and stresses on the bones 
and articulations, due to the adoption of the squatting posture. 
Besides these, G. Elliot Smith {Evolution of Man, 1924) published 
a short note on two. skulls from Aditanallur, excavated by A. Rea in 
1901 and sent to him for examination. In 1930, a more detailed 
account of the same was published by S. Zuckerman {Bull. Mad. 
Govt. Mus., N.S. 2, 1930) under the directions of Prof. Elliot Smith, 
in which the Australoid character of the one was confirmed, but the 
other was held to be more closely allied to the ‘ Armenoid ’ rather 
than to the usual ‘ Mediterranean ’ type. 

On the skeletal remains of the modem Indian population, L. B. 
Sullivan {Anthr. Pap. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., 23, 1921) published 
a comparative study of some Andamanese and other Negrito skulls. 
In the same year was published M. L, Tildesley’s first study of the 
Burmese skulls {Biometrica, 13, 1920-21) in which she made the 
application of Pearson’s C.R.L. method for the first time. The 
crania studied by her were procured by Col. Chester, from a 
cemetery near Moulmein. The Burmese skulls investigated by 

p* ®asu [Trans. Bose Bes. Inst., Cal., 7, 1933), belonging to the 
■collections of the Indian Museum, came from Pegu, from a known 
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cemetery near Prome, and therefore refer to a more north-westernly 
region. 

Of the imadministered part of Burma west of the Hukong 
valley and inhabited by the wild Uaga tribes, the Triangular 
Expedition led by T.' P. Dewar brought a large number of skeletal 
relics of the victims of human sacrifice, which were studied by B, S. 
Guha and P, 0. Basu (Anthr. Bull. No. 1, 1931). These 

revealed the presence of a non-Mongoloid type with marked develop- 
ment of the supra-orbital regions accompanied by a depression of 
the nasal root, and seemed to confirm Hutton’s previous observa- 
tion of Negroid strains in the Naga country (Man in India, 7, 
1927). 

The concluding part of Sir William Turner’s memorable 
researches on Craniometry of the Indian people (Trans. Roy. Soc. 
Bdin., 49, 1914) contained also accounts of several skulls belonging 
to the Chinboks, Taungthas, Jaws of the Chin hills and the Southern 
Shan tribes. In this memoir, Sir William also published his investi- 
gations on the crania of the Bhils of Central India. Two more 
papers appeared, dealing with the skeletal remains of the aboriginal 
tribes of this part of the country, namely, P. C. Basu’s stud3'- of the 
Munda crania (Trans. Bose Res. Inst., Cal., 10, 1935). The crania 
investigated by Basu were obtained by W. H. P. Driver and 
Col. Dalton for the Indian Museum, from the neighbourhood of the 
Ranchi district, and disclosed the strikingly Australoid character of 
some of the Munda crania. 

The last papers to be mentioned though not the least in impor- 
tance are the two dealing with the Dravidian-speaking peoples of 
Southern India, In the former published by G. Harrower {;Trans. 
Roy. Soc. EdinJ, 44, 1925-26), 35 authentic crania, belonging to the 
Tamil coolies who died in the King Edward VII Medical College 
Hospital at Singapore, were studied. Harrower made a carefol 
morphological examination of the crania, and statistically anatysed 
his measurements according to Pearson’s method of the C,R.L. 
Similarly R, K. Rau published an account of • Telegu crania 
(Censiis of India, 1, pt. 3, 1931) which belonged to Cadavars from 
King George’s Hospital in Vizagapatam, records of whose age, sex 
and nationality^ were preserved. C. Mascerenhas’ investigations 
on 20 Goanese skulls also deserve mention (Argv. da Esc. Med. 
Cir. de Nova Goa, Serie A, pp, 1348-61, 1931). 

These papers give us our only sources of information on the 
cranial characters of the South Indian people, based mostly on 
skulls about whose authenticity there is no room for doubt — e, 
desideratum not fulfilled in collections made previously from 
Southern India, 

(6) Anthropometry. 

^ The survey of Sir Aurel Stein in the North-Western Frontiers of 
India is the first important work undertaken in Anthropometry 
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during the period of this review. Our Imowledge of the races living 
in these regions was hitherto due solely to the labours of Baron 
Mez6-K6vesd Ujfalvy, who visited them in 1881-82 under the aus- 
pices of the Soci^t^ d’Anthropologie de Paris. In the course of his 
three Archaeological Expeditions to Russian and Chinese Turkestans 
during the years 1900-1928, Sir Aurel foimd time to measure over 
one thousand individuals belonging in the main to tribes living out- 
side India’s frontiers, butinclud^g also seven within her boundaries, 
namely, the Baluch of Baluchistan, the Pathans of Swat and Torwal, 
the Red Kaffirs, the Khos of Chitral and Mastuj and the Hunzas of 
Gilghit. Stein’s measurements comprising 10 characters, and supple- 
mented by careful observations on the skin, eye and hair colours, etc. 
constitute our chief and only materials on many of these tribes. 
Most of his data were analysed by T. A. Joyce with the half of the 
equation known as the ‘ Differential Index ’ suggested by H. B. 
Soper and published in 1912 and 1916 {Jowm. Roy. Ardhr. Inst., 
42, 1912 ; 46, 1916). His data on the Baluch, the Pathan of Swat, 
the Torwali and the Hunza have recently been similarly treated by 
G. M. Morant who used Pearson’s O.R.L. for his comparisons {Joum. 
Roy. Anihr. Inst., 66, 1936). 

After Stein, measurements were taken by R. B. Dixon on the 
Burushaski people of Hunza-Nagar during a short visit to that region 
ih 1912 {Racial History of Man, 1923), and by G. Dainelli, during 
the De Filipi Expedition to the North-Western Himalayas and 
Karakoram regions in 1913-14. Dainelli measured 630 men 
including the Kashmiri, the Ladakhi of the Upper Indus and Nubra 
valleys, the Dardic group consisting of the Machnopa and Bropka, 
the Balti and the Purigi who have now adopted Tibetan as their 
language. These materials were carefully analysed by R. Biasutti 
in two papers published in 1926 and 1930 {Spedizionc Haliana De 
Filipi, Serie II, 9, 1913-14 ; 2, 1930) in which for the first time the 
author was able to isolate a short statured dolichocephalic mesor- 
rhinic race which he considered to be an ancient pre- Aryan layer 
that has survived in these parts. 

In 1922, Ramaprasad Chanda published measurements of a 
small sample of Kashmiri Brahmins {Joum. Dept. Lett. Cal. Univ., 8), 
and in the summer of 1929 an expedition was sent by the Zoological 
Survey of India to collaborate with G. Morgensteime who visited 
the North-Western Frontiers of India on a linguistic mission on 
behalf of the Norwegian Institute for Comparative Research in 
Human Culture. Measurements on 700 men were taken by the 
present writer during this expedition, dn the Kaffir tribes of Rambur 
and Bamboret, the Khos of lower and upper Chitral, the Pathans of 
Bijaur, etc., besides a large number of Tadjiks and Uzbegs from 
Badakshan and Khasgar, who came to Chitral during that time 
{Census of India, 1, pt. 3, 1935). 

^ Of the Punjab plains immediately south of these mountain 
regions, Frhr. von Eickstedt has published an account of the physical 
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character of 144 soldiers captured by Germany during the War, of 
which 76 were Sikhs from the Eastern and 68 Mussulmans from the 
Western Punjab. Erom an analysis of these measurements, 
Eickstedt reached the conclusion that the population was racially 
homogeneous, though a robust, coarse, and a more refined subt 3 rpe 
can he distinguished {Zeits. f. Ethn., 52-53, 1921 ; Man in India, 
3, 1923). Besides these, Eickstedt’s subjects included also 13 soldiers 
from Gharwal and 27 Gurungs belonging to Western Nepal {MiM. 
A^thr. Qes. Wien., 56, 1926 ; Man in India, 6, 1926). 

Further south in the lower Indus Valley the only metric data 
available are the measurements taken by R. B. Seymour Sewell 
and 0. R. Roy on 100 Sindhi and 100 Brahui coolies of Mohenjo-daro 
during the excavation season of 1927-28 (Census of India, 1, pt. IH, 
1935). 

In Western India, Dr. I. Karve (Zeits. Morph. Anthr., 29, 
1930) carried out a careful survey of the eye colours of over three 
thousand Chitpavan Brahmins, both men and women, between the 
ages of 1-54 years. But the most systematic and comprehensive 
investigations were those tmdertaken by A. C. G. da Silva Correia 
and his pupils in the Southern Marhatta country, and particularly in 
Portuguese India. Da Silva Correia published his first work (Les 
Banes de Salary, Nova Goa, 1928) on the descendants of the 
Rajput nobles who dominated parts of Malabar in the 15th and 
16th centuries and afterwards made Satara their home. His 
next study was on the mixed Indo-Portuguese population of Nova 
Goa (Argv. da Esc, Med. Gir. de Nova Ooa, Serie A, 2, 1928). In 
the following year, his pupil V. Camotin published his researches 
on the somatic characters of the Saraswat Brahmins (Os Bramanes 
Sarasvqts de Goa, 1929), and held that on anthropometric groimds, . 
the Saraswat Brahmins of Nova Goa appeared to be related to the 
Brahmins of Gourdesha or Bengal. Da Silva Correia’s further 
researches comprised : (a) a complete anthropometrical and mor- 
phological study of the children between the ages of 10-21 of the 
Portuguese parents residing in Nova Goa (Argv. da Esc. Med. 
Oir. de Nova Goa, Serie A, 7, 1931 ) ; (5). an exhaustive work on the 
Marhatta population of Portuguese India (Les MaharaUes de 
VInde Portugaise, Nova Gh>a, 1934), in which he published the 
results of his studies, on 162 adults including an analysis of the 
blood-group tests on 400 men ; and (c) a comprehensive study of 
the Goanese Mussulmans (Les Musulmans de VInde Portugaise, 
1937), which included his investigations on the somatic characters of 
100 male subjects, their blood-group tests, and other morphological 
and ethnological characteristics. 

F. X. R. da Costa Pegado (Argv. da Esc. Med. Cir. de Nova 
Goa, Serie A, 7, 1931) is responsible for a veiy important investiga- 
tion on the soft parts of the inhabitants of Nova Goa who died 
in the hospital attached to the Medical School. He observed certain 
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important differences between the upper and lower castes, such as 
the absence of muscle palmaiis longus in the latter. 

The investigations of da Silva Correia and his pupils and 
colleagues furnish us with detailed systematic studies on the 
physical characters of the different sections of the population of 
Portuguese India. 

Other studies on Peninsular India worth noting are ; (a) 
a short account of the head-form of the Moslems of Puheat based' 
on the measmements taken on 100 subjects by S. T. Moses {Man 
in India, 3, 1923) ; {h) an excellent account of the Somatic characters 
of the Parawar, Shanan and Parayan castes of the Tiimevelly district 
published by J. Homell {Mem. As. Soc. Bengal, 7, 1920). Horhell’s 
measmements showed the presence of a strong brachycephalio 
element among the Tamil coastal population which he considered to 
be due to a Polynesian immigration bringing with it the outrigger 
canoe and cocoanut to India ; (c) researches on the Kadar and the 
Malayan tribes in the interior of the Annamallais and the adjoining 
Perambiculum hiUs by the author during 1928-29 {Nature, 121, 
1928 ; and 123, 1929) which disclosed for the first time the pre- 
sence of a Negrito racial strain among these tribes ; and {d) L. A. 
Krishna Iyer’s studies on the physical characters of the primitive 
tribes of Travancore (Pr. Ind. Ac. 8c., 4, 1936) in which measure- 
ments on 252 individuals comprising 10 groups were published. 

For the north-eastern part of the country J. Coggin Brown and 
S. W. Kemp {op. cit., 5, 1915) published measurements on the male 
and female Abors living in the Kamla VaUey and the Western 
Dafla lulls. The measmements on the Angami and Serna Nagas 
taken by R. B. Dixon were published by Hutton in the Appendix 
of his monograph on the former tribe {The Angami Nagas, 1921). 
Dixon also published an account of the racial affinities of the Khasis 
{Man in India, 2, 1922), on the basis of the measurements taken 
by him in Shillong. Attention was drawn to the presence of 
frizzly hair among the Angami Nagas by J. H, Hutton {Man in 
India, 7, 1927), who considered it to be due to an underl 3 ring Negrito 
substratum in the population of this part of the coimtry. 

In Assam proper no investigations have taken place after 
L. A. Waddel’s work in 1901, but in Bengal, R. P. Chanda published 
his measurements on 216 men belonging to the Brahmin, Kayastha, 
Vaidya, Tili and Kaibarta castes {The Indo-Aryan JRace, 1916). 
This work was the first to expose the weaknesses in Risley’s account 
of the origin of the Indian races, and marked a departure in the 
anthropological literature of the time, by suggesting that the 
brachycephalic people of India as a whole were parts of an earlier 
race movement from Central Asia. They were later on forced out 
from the .* Madh 3 ’’adesa ’ by the Vedic Ar 5 ’'ans, and formed a sort 
of an outer ring round them — a view ‘ subsequently adopted by 
V. Giufinda Ruggeri {The First Outlines of a Systematic Anthropology 
of Asia, Trans, bj’’ H. Chakladar, 1921). 
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The elaborate measurements taken by H. Annandale since the 
installation of his laboratory in the Indian Museum, consisted 
among others of a .series of Anglo-Indian population- of Calcutta, 
numbermg o^er 200 subjects. P. G. Mahalanobis 'was entrusted 
■with the task of giving the biometrical analysis of these materials, 
and he has so far published his analyses on stature [Rec. Ind. Mus., 
33, Part I, 1922) and Head Length {op. cit.. Part II, 1931). 
Mahalanobis has also analysed Risley’s anthropometric data by 
means of certain alternative formulae devised by tdm for statistically 
determining divergences bet-ween different racial groups {Joum. 
As. Soc. Bengal, 22, 1927). The theoretical foundations of these 
tests (called D®) -were discussed by him [Joum. As. Soc. Bengal, 
26, 1930 ; Proc. Nat. Inst. Sc. Jni?., 2(1), 1936] ; by R. C. Bose 
\SanTcJiya 2(2), 1935] and by S. H. Bose [SanhJiya 2(4), 1936 ; 3(2), 
1937]. Mahalanobis’ D® tests 'were applied by him in analysing 
Shirokogoroff-s materials on Northern and Eastern China {Man in 
India, 8, 1928). 

Other investigations in Bengal include (i) a study of the 
-Varendra Brahmins by T. G. Rai Chowdhuri {Man in India, 
13, 1933) "who measured 179 male adults of ‘the Nadia district, 
(ii) A. K. Mitra’s measurements of 875 indi-viduaJs belonging to 
the Vaidya, Subamabahika, Mahisya and Namasudra castes of 
Western Bengal {Census of India, 1, pt. Ill, 1935), and (iii) H. 0. 
Chakladar’s work on the Muchis {Proc. Ind. Sc. Cong., 1936). In 
addition U. Guha has measured 250 Bengali 'Women of the Brahmin, 
Vaidya and the Kayastha castes {Census of India, 1, pt. Ill, 1935) 
and B. N. Patta has published' a note on the incidence of the 
.Darwinian tubercle in 66 male subjects belonging to Bengal {Man 
in India, 14, 1935). 

In Bibar, besides the measurements published by R. P. Chanda 
on 144 subjects of the Brahmin, Babhan and Ghattri castes (op. cii., 
1916), B. K. Chatteijee is responsible for a very careful study of the 
Maithil and Kanaujiya Brahmins of the districts of Darbhanga and 
Bhagalpur {Antlir. Bull, of Z.S.I., No. 2, 1934). Chatteqee’s 
analysis showed that the two groups are really samples - of the 
same racial stock, but differ from the predominantly brachycephalic 
Brahmins of Bengal. 

The rest 'of the published works concern chiefly the aboriginal 
population of Central India, the earliest of which was by D.Majumdar 
on the Hos of Kalhan {Man in India, 5, 1925). P. C. Basu began 
a systematic survey of the tribes of the Santal Parganas and pub- 
lished two important memoirs on the Somatic characters of the 
Mundas and Oraons {Trans. Bose Res. Inst., 9, 10, 1932-34). Basu 
also published an account of the anthropometry of the Bhuinyas 
of Mayurbhanj {Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, N-S. 24, 1929). Lastly 
attention was dra-wn by S. Sarkar {Nature, 137, 1936) to the pre- 
sence of spirally curved hair among the aborigines of the Rajmahal 
lulls, of whose physical characters a very detailed account has 
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recently been published by him {Trans. Bose Res. Inst., 12, 1937) ; 
and a chapter on the physical characters of the Kharias rras in- 
cluded in the recently published work on the Kharias by S. 0. and 
B. C. Boy (op. cit., 1937) in which test of Mahalanobis was used 
in analysing the data. 

A reference is necessary to the very important paper of B. B. 
Seymour SeweU on the origin of man and the population of India 
in the past and future {Pres. AM. Sixteenth Ind. Sc. Gongr., 1929) 
in which he sought to explain the cause of brachycephaly as due to 
living in high altitude in the formative period of man’s hfe-history. 

The morphology of hand and finger marks have of late received 
increased attention in America and Europe as a fresh line of in- 
vestigation in physical anthropology, and P. 0. Biswas has started 
similar investigations on Indians {Zeiis. Morphol. Anthr., 35, 
1936). 

Mention should also be made of the survey by Bidin Cipriani 
among the tribes living in Travancore, Cochin, Coorg and the Nilgiri 
hiUs during 1934-35, in which measmements were taken on 2,323 
individuals, belongiag to 36 groups. A full account of his investiga- 
tions has not as yet ‘appeared, but in a preliminary communication 
on his work in Coorg {Arch, per VAnthro e la Btn., 65, 1935), he has 
demonstrated the presence of the Dinaric race as a dominant element 
among the Kodagus of Coorg. Similarly Gordon T. Bowles and 
Mrs. Bowies on behalf of Harvard IJniversily carried out an anthro- 
pometric sxuvey in the sub-Himalayan region from Kashmir to 
Sadiya, and in the iuteriors of Assam and Burma, during two years 
of intensive work (193^36) in which measurements on 6,305 persons 
were taken, of which over three thousand were Tibeto-Burmese, 
over two thousand Indo-European, and the rest Austric-spealring 
peoples- Bowles’ survey is the most intensive yet undertaken in 
any part of India, and anthropologists eveiywhere •will eagerly await 
the results of their extensive research. 

Besides the investigations on selected tribes and castes men- 
tioned above, attempts at reconstruction of the racial history of 
India as a whole were also made by Erhr. von Eickstedt who led the 
German-Indian Expedition during 1926-29 for the Saxon State 
Museum of Ethnology of Leipzig. Eickstedt has published pre- 
liminary accounts of the results obtained by him during this 
Expedition in several papers {Ethn. Anz. 1, 1928 ; 2, 1929-30) 
from which it appears that he measured 3,000 persons belonging to 
various groups. Eickstedt’s scheme of the stiatification of races 
and cultures in India, which he put forward in 1933 {Zeits. 
Morphol. Anthr., 32), is the first serious attempt at reconstruct- 
ing the racial history of this country since Sir Herbert Bisley’s 
thirty years ago. Eickstedt considered that the population of 
India is made up of three major groups : (I) The Weddid or the 
primitive Jungle folk consisting of a {a) Gondid or dark-brown 
wavy haired race, and a (6) Malid or blaok-brown curly haired 
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race ; (11) The Melanids or the black-bijown progressive people 
of the Southern plains which is again made up of a (a) Southern 
or Tamilid, and a (6) Northern Deecanid or Kolid races ; and 
lastly, (HE) the progressive New liidian or the Indid group, 
divided into a (a) brown graceful, and a (6) coarse light browned 
North Indian types. Of these, the Melanid race is the oldest and 
is the ‘ Indidised ’ descendant of the Indo-Negrid or the Eastern 
branch of the Great Negro race (op. cit., p. 95) ; it may now 
best be described as belon^ng to the fringe of the Negrid and 
Europid races. Though no definite evidence is available, the 
flake cultures of the later Stone Age linked up with the Tumba 
Civilization of the Northern Congo area of Africa, may be associated 
with these Indo-Negrids, among whoso descendants at the present 
daj’’ (but considerably Indidised) the 20 million Tamil people of the 
old Carnatic regions must be counted (op. cit., p. 96). The second 
stratum is formed by the Weddids, a people of the hunting tote- 
mistic stage, who by mixing with the Slelanids created the primitive 
Malid race. The third stratum is made up of the matriarchal 
plough-using Indids, who are a branch of the South Europid races 
and who dislodged the Weddids from the plains, followed by the 
half nomadic warrior herdsmen who brought Aryan language and 
culture into India and form today the upper layer of the population. 
To these major racial strata may be added some minor waves 
such as those of the Palas-Mongolids, represented by the Mon-khmer 
people who entered from Indo-China during prehistoric times ; the 
Turinids who came with the Huns and Turks from the time of 
Alexander’s invasion to 1000 A.D. and the OrientaUds, whose 
entry synchronized with the Moslem invasion during the last 
thousand years. 

Eickstedt’s account has the merit of consistency, his recognition 
of a South Europid race as the basis, and of the ‘ Oriental ’ race 
as an element, of the Indian population are certainly improvements 
on Risley’s classification. Siinilarly his criticism of Bisley’s use 
of linguistic terms in a racial sense is entirely justified ; but much 
of the force of this criticism is lost by his equating the Tamils with 
the ‘ Kolarian’ tribes (‘ Kolarian ’ though now obsolete, was certainly 
linguistic in origin). Nor is there enough evidence to justify his 
treatment of the Tamils as a separate racial entity distinct from the 
basic strain found among other Dravidian speaking groups. One 
cannot also consider them as the mixed survivors of an ancient 
Negroid race who lost their language by coming in contact with the 
Dravidian speaking Indids — when it is recced that the most 
ancient form of the Dravidian language as also the traditions and 
beliefs of the people are best preserved in the Tamil language and 
‘ Sangam ’ literature, and the largest relics of the ancient Dravidian 
Civilization also occur in the Tamil land, viz., Aditanallur. There 
is likewise an absence of historical basis for the contention that the 
‘ West-Brachid ’ type is to be attributed to Hun and Turkish 
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intrusions, and the part assigned to this race is very minor as com- 
pared to the role it has played in the racial formation of the Indian 
population. 

A somewhat different reconstruction of the racial history of 
India was advanced by the author in the Ethnographical Volume 
of the Census of India {Census of India, 1, pt. Ill, 1935), based on 
the measmements of 4,000 persons taken in connection with the 
Census operations during 1930-33. The statistical analysis of the 
data disclosed, that the basis of the Indian population in general, 
as Eickstedt also recognized, was a short dolichocephalic strain with 
high head and moderately broad nose, over which had superimposed 
a brachycephalic race of mostly piano-occipital type in Western 
and Eastern India, and a Proto-Nordic in North Western India ; 
the advent of the latter synchronising with the invasion of the Vedic 
Aryans. In addition, the tribal groups revealed a definitely Negrito 
strain, now mostly submerged, and a Proto-Australoid element, 
which in combinations of various strengths, made up the aboriginal 
population, except in the sub-Himalayan regions and the lulls of 
Assam and Burma where the Mongoloid races of both the long- 
headed and the broad-headed types formed the chief constituents 
of the population. Among minor strains the Oriental ’ race also 
certainly entered, specially in the North Western parts. Lastly an 
attempt was made to trace some of the racial strains present now- 
a-days to prehistoric times, and thus a picture of the racial history 
of India was envisaged in broad outlines. 

(c) Racial Biology.' 

Of the various subjects coming under this head, a beginning 
has been made of late in the investigation of the difference in 
blood group proportions, vital capacity, basal metabolism and the 
rate of growth in children. 

In blood grouping, L. and H. Hirzfeld are responsible for 
talcing the first tests on Indians {Lancet 2, p. 675, 1919). They 
examined blood samples of 1,000 Indian soldiers in Macedonia during 
the War and found that the highest percentage of Group B (41-2%) 
existed among them. Unfortunately the sample examined, was a * 
heterogeneous one, composed of Gurkhas, Gharwalis, Jats and 
Rajputs and we have no means of determining how the proportion 
of Afferent blood groups were distributed among the different 
races constituting this sample. Similarly the investigations of 
Bais and Verhoef {Compte-Rendu de la IIP Sess de VInst Iniemat. 
d'Anfhr. Amsterdam, 1927) refer to Tamil coolies in the Sumatra 
tea gardens who came from various parts of S. India and Ceylon 
and belonged to different castes and tribes. In B. H. Malone 
and M. N. Lahiri’s comprehensive survey on Trifimns the results 
were shown separately for the Baluch, Pathan, Hazara, Jat, 
Chattri and the Rajputs, but in the samples of 2,357 ‘Jlixed 
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Hindus ’ from the United Provinces, and 589 ‘ Dravidian ’ Tea- 
Garden coolies of Chota Nagpur, people of different castes and 
tribes were lumped together, and the results, therefore, are useless 
from the anthropological standpoint {Ind. Joum. Med. Mes., 16, pp. 
963-968, 1929). It is not surprising, therefore, that considerable 
differences are to be noticed in the relative percentages of ‘ 0 ’ and 
‘ B ’ in the two Dravidian samples of Bais and Verhoef, and Malone 
and Lahiri, which, though included under the common designation 
of ‘ Dravidian ’ are racially very different. The researches of P. 
Tigueiredo on 309 Christians and 200 Hindus of Portuguese India 
{Argv. Esc. Med-Cir., Nova Goa, A, 10, 1935), suffer from the same 
defect, as sect and race are not synonymous terms, and clearly 
bring out the danger of using linguistic and popular expressions in 
ethnical sense in blood group, investigations. Fortunately the need 
for carefully discriminating between different tribes and castes, 
and of separately recording the results are being increasingly realised, 
and in the work of da Sdva Correia (cga. cit., on Marhattas 

and 100 Moslems (op. cit, 1937) the ethnic groups were kept strictly 
distinct. Similarly in S. B. Pandit’s investigations on the Todas 
(Ind. Joum. Med. Bes., 21, 1934), A. Chaudhuri’s on West Bengal 
Kayasthas {Man in India, 16, 1936), and A. Aiyappan’s on the 
primitive tribes of the Western Ghats {Current Science, 4, 1936) 
the blood samples of each of the ethnic groups were separately 
studied and recorded. Equally satisfactory has been the work of 
E. J. W. Macfarlane {Current Scimce, 4, 1936 ; Man, 37, 1937 ; 
Joum. Roy. As. Soc. Bengal, N.S., 2, 1937) who is conducting a 
very careful survey of blood groupings among Indian population in 
which all ethnic groups and castes are being separately considered. 
Her researches include tests on the Nairs, Sj^ian Christians, Black 
Jews, Illuvas of the Cochin State, Nepalese and Tibetan Lepchas 
from Kalimpong and several Bengali castes of Southern Bengal. 

The results so far recorded in India do not justify any far- 
reaching conclusions as the materials on ethnically separated groups 
are as yet very scanty, but nevertheless they are fraught with some 
interesting possibilities. The preponderance of B over A appears 
to be an essential Indian condition with the exception of Cochin and 
the tribal groups of Southern India, and is not met with anywhere 
except among the Gypsies of Hungary and the aboriginal tribes of 
Shansi (W. China). Of these two, the Gypsies are Imown to have 
migrated from Northern India and have kept themselves as a dis- 
tinct community. The highest percentages of Group B so far 
recorded from any part of the world, for separate groups occur among 
the cultivators of Lower Bengal, both Moslems and lower caste 
Hmdus (40%), and among the Todas of the Nilgiri hiUs (38%). 
The frequencies of B (‘ q ’) in these, are 36*1, 28, 28-2, 27*2 and 30 
respectively. Compared with the lower castes, the upper castes 
(except in Cochin),. on the other hand, show a decrease in the per- 
centage of B and an increase in the corresponding figure for 0, 
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which is as high as that of Western Europeans. It is possible, 
therefore, that the locale of the origin of the mutation to B, occurs 
among the lower caste population of the Gangetic Delta or some- 
where in the Chota Nagpur plateau from where the basic strain 
among these people might probably have been recruited. One of 
the important tasks, consequently, in serological enquiries in India 
will be to ascertain the exact focus of origin of mutation to B. 

There are a few papers published on vital capacity, the earliest 
of which was by S. L. Bhatia (Jnd. Med. Gaz., 64, p. 9, 1929) who 
found the average lung capacity of 100 Marathi students measured 
by Spirometer to be 3'091 litres. B. T. Krishnan and C, Varud 
{Ivd. Journ. Med. Bes., 19, p. 1165, 1931) found the same for 
South Indian males to be 2*86 litres, which are 73% and 67% re- 
spectively of the average for British and American men of the 
same height. A. N. Chatterjee’s work on 2,500 Bengali students 
between the ages of 15-22 showed the average vital capacity to be 
3*01 ±*501 litres or just about the same as that of the Marathi 
students (First Studies on the HeaUh and Growth of theBengali Students, 
1932). E. D. Mason (Trans. Eighth Congr. Far East Assoc. Trop. 
Med. Bangkok, 1930 ; Ind. Journ. Med. Res., 20, pp. 117-134, 1932) 
who did similar work for women in South India, found the average 
of 853 subjects to be between 76 and 78 per cent, of the capacity for 
American women of the same height. Mason found that among 
the South Indian women, the MalayaK showed a higher vital capacity 
than the Tamils and Telegus. She also calculated the surface area 
of the subjects whose vital capacity was taken, and found that the 
Vital capacity-surface-area-index for South Indian women is con- 
siderably lower than that of American women, but similar to that 
recorded among Chinese women. It would appear, therefore, that 
low vital capacity is more of a physiological than a morphological 
or racial trait, but more representative samples in which the castes 
and tribes are carefully separated, are required before a definite 
conclusion can be reached. 

In basal metabolism the only investigation worth mentioning 
is that of E. D. Mason and F. G. Benedict (Ind. Journ. Med. Res., 19, 
1931 ; Amer. Journ. Phys. Anthro., 16, 1932) on South Indian 
women students. They were found to have definitely low meta- 
bolism — ^being 17'4 p.c. below the standards for American women. 
This low metabolism of South Indian women may not improbably 
be due to their lower protein intake, as compared to that of American 
women. 

Investigations made by W. R. Aykroyd and K. Rajagopal 
(Ind. Journ. Med. Res., 24, pp. 419-37, 1936), H. E. C. Wilson, 
B. Alimed and D. D, jNEtra (ibid., 24, pp. 817-37, 1937), and 
E. J. W. Macfarlane (Current Science, 5, 1937), show that the height 
and weight of South Indian boys lag behind those of American, 
British and Bengali boys at all ages, but the growth Curves for all 
Indian eommunities show eertain similarities, except for the Sikhs, 
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who show a rapid acceleration in height and weight after the 11th 
year when they otitstrip all other communities including the British. 
There is clearly a great field for these investigations and larger 

more comprehensive samples are necessary in which not only 
tribes and castes are kept distinct, but subjects belonging to similar 
economic conditions are chosen. 

V. CXJIiTUKAL AkTHBOPOLOGY. 

(a) Arts and Crafts. 

In the general accounts of the tribes published, specially of 
Assam, there is usually a well-written chapter on material culture. 
Hutton and Mills’ descriptions of dwellings, dresses, personal 
ornaments, domestic implements, weapons and modes of transport 
of the different branches of the Naga tribes, are exhaustive. Boy’s 
later works on the Birhors, Bhuinyas and I^arias also include some 
accounts of the material cultures of these tribes. Similarly in 
Man’s works on the Andamanese and the Nicobarese, there are 
excellent descriptions of the arts and crafts of these people. Brown 
also devoted a chapter (op. cit., App. A) on the technical culture of 
the Andaman islanders and compared it with the cultures of other 
Negrito tribes like the Semangs and the Aetas of the Philippine 
Islands. By a careful study of the objects themselves he has come 
to the conclusion that the technical culture of the Great Andamans 
has undergone more changes than that of the Little Andamans, 
but aside from the introduction of iron, there is no evidence that the 
changes undergone have been due to outside influence. His conten- 
tion that the outrigger canoe was acquired from some alien race is 
not supported by J. Homell, who has shown in his monograph on 
Indian boats (Jfem, As. Soc. Bengal, 7, 1920) that alike in the form 
of the canoe, multiple beams used and the float connection, the 
single outrigger canoe used by the Andamanese must be considered 
to be a primitive form of that used by the Queensland aborigines 
of Australia and quite unlike that of the Nicobarese or any other 
known type. The conclusion, therefore, seems to be irresistible 
that the primitive single outrigger canoe originated with the 
Andamanese and travelled from there to Australia. ^ 

Marshall’s work on the Karens also contains an excellent account 
of the arts and crafts of this mteresting people. 

Among individual items of iuterest, B. L. Chowdhuri published 
a short note on the Weighing Beam of Orissa commonly called 
‘ Bisadanga ’ (Joum. As. Soc. Bengal, 11, 1915), and N. Aimandale 
on the Bismar Weighing Beam of the Darjeeling district (Joum. As. 
Soc. Bengal, 14, 1918). There was a note on a musical instrument 
in the Shan States by H. S. Bao (Man in India, 8, 1928). Beference 
may also be made to H. Balfour’s tracing of the Naga hoe from 
bamboo field scrapers (Man, 17, 1917), the account of the Bing 
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Gourd ■ Haffcing by F. J. Richards {Man, 32, 1932) in which he 
showed that the holed-shaffc principle in axe still survives in Southern 
Tnflia after the introduction of metals ; and that of D. H. Gordon 
{Man, 32, 1932) on the composite type of bow used by the Hunzas 
of Gilgit, which was shown by H. Balfour {ibid., 32, 1932) to be 
related to the type found in Central Asia, the Bashkirs of Eastern 
Biussia, and suggested links with Persia. 

Interesting notes were published by S. Nicholson {Man, 20, 
1920) on the significance of borders of ‘ Saris ’ used by Southern 
Indian women and by G. D. Walker {Man, 27, 1927), on the bark- 
cloth manufactured by the Garos. Mention may also be made 
of the study of Nose Ornaments worn by Indian women by K. N. 
Chatterjee {Joum. As. Soc. Bengal, 23, 1927) and on ornaments 
in general by B. Mukherjee {Man in India, 10, 1930) and K. B. 
Pisharoti {ibid., 11, 1931). P. C. Basu made a detailed investigation 
of the Headdress of the hill tribes of Assam from specimens in the 
collection of the Indian Museum {Joum. As. Soc. Bengal, N.S., 25, 
1929), and N. Annandale was responsible for an excellent descrip- 
tion of the mural decorations in the huts of an Oriya village in the 
Samal Island on the northern shore of the Chilka Lake. The designs 
on the huts in this village were mostly drawn from plant and animal 
lives and appeared to be decorative rather than religious in purpose, 
though some, such as the double-fish and footprints, were evidently 
lucky signs {Mem. As. Soc. Bengal, 8, 1924). 

A short note was written by G. D. Walker on Indian Boomerangs 
{Joum. As. Soc. Bengal, N.S., 20, 1924), but a more critical and 
detailed study was published by J, HomeU {Joum. Boy. Anthr. Inst., 
44, 1924), who in his comprehensive account of the Indian Boomer- 
angs, blow guns and cross-bows showed that the former was derived 
from the same source as the ancient Egyptian ones, but whether they 
had also a common origin with the Australian weapon cannot be 
determined. The cross-bows of the Malabar coast are considered to 
be of Eimopean origin, but about the blow guns, of which there are 
three types in India, the author regards the Malayali form, in which 
a kind of harpoon is used as the dart, to be derived from the more 
primitive form of plain reed tube and simple dart found among the 
Kadars of the Aimamallais hills. The wooden blow gun of the 
eastern coasts of Tanjore and Bamnad is, however, finked with the 
Indonesian weapon. 

There are a few short notes published on fishing traps, such as 
those of S. L. Hora in the Kangra Valley {Joum. As. Soc. Bengal, 
N.S., 22, 1926) and of B. N. Chopra in the Myitkjuna district of 
Upper Burma {ibid., N.S., 25, 1929). The former is also responsible 
for a note on the crab-fishing in Lower Bengal. {Current Science, 3, 
1935). For a comprehensive account of all the fishing methods of 
the Ganges we are indebted to J. HomeU {Mem. As. Soc. Bengal, 
8, 1924). HomeU considered aU the methods employed in both 
estuarine and lacustrine fisheries, and classified them into three 
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main divisions, trapping devices, angling and netting, and regarded 
them as most elaborately devised, among ■which, with the sole 
exception .of the ‘ China-net now in use in Malabar and parts of 
Bengal and Assam, all the other devices are indigenous. 

Attention was drawn by J. H. Hutton {Man, 30, 1930 ; 31, 1931) 
to the similarity of chank ornaments worn by Haga women, specially 
the Angamis and the Konyaks, to those described by Richards from 
the Iron-Age dolmens at Odugattur in the North Arcot district of 
South India {Joum. Boy. Anthr. Inst., 54, 1924) and attributed it 
to a South Indian intrusion in the Naga hUIs, but the true explana- 
tion of this resemblance was given eleven years before in J. Hornell’s 
monograph on Chank Bangle Industry {Mem. As. Soc. Bengal, 
3, 1913), in which he showed from reference to classical literature 
and archaeological finds that the industry now confined exclusively 
to Bengal, was at one time -widespread from Tinnevelly to Kathiawar 
and Gujrat through a long chain of factories in the Deccan. The 
fragments of chanks unearthed by liim at Kayal (Iron- Age site) in 
the mouth of the Tamrapami river, bore unmistakable evidence 
of their being cut by the same thin-bladed iron saw as it is done 
to-day in Bengal, pro-ving that the Chank industry had a common 
source of origin and probably connected •with the Northern Indian 
Buddhist cult which considered the chank to be one of the eight 
luciy signs and used as a sort of Talisman by Buddhist women in 
Tibet, the Chittagong hills, etc. from where it must have infiltrated 
to the Naga, Khasi and the Garo hills. Its general use in Bengal 
must also be attributed to the same cause. 

B. Prashad published a short note on the Tigari {Journ. As. 
Soc. Bengal, 16, 1920) or the burnt earthenware coracle of Eastern 
Bengal, but for the most detailed study of Indian boats we are again 
indebted to J. HomeU. In the two monographs published on the 
origins of the Indian Boat Designs, etc. {Mem. As. Soc. Bengal, 7, 
1920) and the Boats of the Ganges {Mem. As. Soc. Bengal, 8, 1924), 
we have the most complete and comprehensive account of boats 
from any part of the world, Erom a critical and comparative 
analysis of the structure, shape and designs of Indian boats, Homell 
came to' the conclusion that they are of multiple origins. The 
primitive single outrigger canoe of the Andaman Islands is indi- 
' genous, but the more advanced type of Ceylon and Malabar coast 
is Polynesian in origin. The double outrigger on the other hand 
must have been introduced from Indonesia "via Ceylon by the Shanars 
and Izhuvans, who probably also brought cocoanut with them. In 
the other ocean-going crafts, purely Arab designs prevail in the 
entire north-west coast from Cambay southwards to Bombay, 
from where local developments are noticed until in Malabar indi- 
genous types of crafts again predominate. In the Tinnevelly 
district and along -the entire eastern coast up to Orissa the Cata- 
maran is the characteristic craft, derived from the Tamil word 
‘ Kathemaram ’ or tied logs. Prom the simple raft of logs to the 
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most elaborately developed ‘ Kolamaran ’ or flying fish Catamaran 
on the Coromandel coast, Catamaran is the original South Indian 
craft and nowhere else has the raft idea evolved so much. 

As far as the river crafts are concerned, they are stri k i n gly and 
fundamentally similar in construction and design to those of 
ancient Egypt. Both the Indian and Egyptian types of crafts are 
similarly high stemed and low prowed and are steered by a single 
paddle. The Egyptian square sail, as weU as the quarter steering 
paddle, are still retained in the large cargo boats on the Ganges 
and the use of the ‘ oculus ’ is exactly the same. Such similarities 
cannot be accidental or due to parallel developments but must have 
been introduced in India from Egypt by immigrants who also 
brought the wicker coracle and reed raft from ancient Mesopotamia. 

(6) Social Institutions. 

Beference has already been made to the mass of information, 
and in the works of Hutton, Mills and Boy, to the very detailed 
descriptions of customs and beliefs contained in the glossaries and 
monographs published on castes and tribes of India. Jxi this section, 
only works on individual institutions, analyses of culture and general 
problems connected with acculturation and growth of culture are 
to be considered. 

A considerable amount of investigation has taken place and a 
large number of papers published on social traits of the various 
tribes and castes of India, which supplied either new information 
or corrected and amplified accounts previously written. Among the 
latter may be mentioned the late L, K. Ananthakrishna Iyer’s com- 
parative study of the marriage customs of the Cochin State {Joum. 
As. Soc. Bengal, 10, 1914) ; K. M. Panikkar’s account of jNTayar 
customs {Joum. Boy. AntTi. Inst., 48, 1918) ; K. C. Viraraghava’s 
paper on the variations in the customs of the Telegus and Tamils 
{Joum. As. Soc. Bengal, H.S., 19, 1923), and G. Slater’s analysis 
of the Dravidian element in Indian culture {The Dravidian Element 
in Indian Culture, 1924). Mention may also be made in this 
connection of K. P. Chattopadhya’s attempt to deduce from evidence 
of coins and inscriptions {Joum. As. Soc. Bengcd, N.S., 23, 1927) 
the existence of mother-right and cross-cousin marriage among the 
Satakarni and Sunga ruling families of Southern India. Other 
papers deserving mention are K. Govinda Menon’s account of the 
customs of the Kadars of the Cochin hiUs {Census of India, 21, 1, 
1933), G. Ahmed Elhan’s study of the Chenchus of the Hyderabad 
State {Census of India, 23, 1, 1933), and L. A. K. Iyer’s description 
of the customs of the primitive tribes of Travancore {Pr. Ind. Ac. Sc., 

4, 1936). There is also an interesting note by E, H. Hunt {Man, 
32, 1932), on the Bafai Fakeers of Hyderabad. The most note- 
worthy contribution, however, is M. B. Emeneau’s investigations 
on marriage regulations and taboos of the Todas of the Hilgiri 
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hills (Amer. Ani/ir., 39, 1937), in which he made many important 
corrections in the well-known accovmt given by Rivers (The Todas, 
1905). 

On Central Indian tribes, mention may be made of D. Is. 
Majumdar’s investigations on the social and religious customs of the 
Hos of Kalhan (Man in India, 4, 1924 ; Joum. As. Soc. Bengal, 
20, 1924 ; 22, 1926 ; and 23, 1927), and B. K. Chatterjee’s accounts 
of the marriage ceremonies of the Bathurias of Mayurbhanj (Man 
in India, 9, 1929) and the social institutions of the Kliarias (Joum. 
As. Soc. Bengal, 26, 1931). T. C. Das also published a study of the 
customs of the Kharias of Dalbhum (Anihr. Pap. Cal. Univ., 
1931) but for the most detailed and complete account of the Kharia 
institutions reference must be made to S. C. Roy’s treatise on the 
lOiarias already mentioned. S. S. Sarkar has published several 
papers on the customs of the Malers of the Rajmahal hills (Man 
in India, 13, 1933 ; 14, 1934 and 15, 1935) ; N. Basu is responsible 
for a detailed account of the spring festivals of the Mundas (J oum. 
As. Soc. Bengal, 30, 1924), and K. IVEtra has given a careful survey 
of the marriage customs of Bihar (Joum. As. Soc. Bengal, 23, 1927). 
W. V. Grigson’s investigations of the Marias and other related 
tribes of the Bastar State (Census of India, 12, 1, 1933) brought to 
light many interesting facts about these little known tribes of the 
Central Provinces. Similarl}^ C. S. Venkatachar’s detailed descrip- 
tion of the customs of the Bhils (Census of India, 20, 1, 1933) of 
Central India supplied a mass of information hitherto unknown. 

D. IT. Majumdar has tried to interpret the data on the social 
institutions of the Korwas of the United Provinces according to the 
method of Malinowski (Man in India, 9, 1929 ; 10, 1930), and K. P. 
Chattopadhya has made an attempt to analyse the culture of the 
Newars of ITepal. The latter’s investigations would tend to show 
the existence of a primitive hoe culture with terraced cultivation 
among the Newars, on which were subsequently added plough 
cultivation and the knowledge of the working of iron (Joum. As. 
Soc. Bengal, 19, 1923). Other papers that deserve mention are 
P. C. Basu’s account of the social and religious institutions of the 
Chakmas of- the Chittagong hill tracts (Joum. As. Soc. Bengal, 27, 
1931) and T. C. Das’ analysis of the culture-complex centering - 
round the use of fish in Bengal (Man in India, 11, 1931 ; 12, 1932). 

On the customs of the Assamese tribal groups, several important 
papers have been published by B. Bonnerjea on the Garos (Anthropos, 
30, 1935 ; 31, 1936), and by J. H. Grace, A. H. Fletcher and J.- P. 
Mills on the hill Katcharis, the Rukis and the Nagas respectively 
(Census of India, 3, 1932). J. K. Bose’s analysis of the Nokrom 
system of the Garos (Man, 36, 1936) is also a valuable contribution. 
The most intensive investigations on the culture of a specified area, 
so far attempted in India, have undoubtedly been those of J. H. 
Hutton in the Naga hills. In a series of papers published (Man 
in India, 4, 1924; Joum. Boy. 'Anth. Inst., 28, 1928 ; and Man in 
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India, 11, 1931), Hutton has demonstrated the close affinities of 
the Naga culture and that of the Oceanian islands, in the worship 
of the baetylic stones, erection of stone monuments, the methods 
of the disposal of the dead and ideas of a future world and future 
life. In a recent paper he has carried these investigations fxurther 
and suggested that the culture-strata of Assam hills, consisting of 
an Oceanic canoe-culture, a matrilineal megalithic ci^ture and the 
more recent patrilineal culture of the Kayan and the Kuki, are 
best explained as due to ‘ migrations of cultures, if not of people, 
from some centre in or near the Indian Archipelago, one of which 
terminated in Assam ’ {Pres. Add. Br. Ass. Sec. H., Sep. 1937). 

The segmenting of Society into many endogamous groups 
or castes being the most striking feature of the social organization 
in India has naturally received the greatest attention. Most of the 
writers after Risley contented themselves with amplifying, and in 
filling in details of his theories rather than approaching the problem 
from a new standpoint. Such was done by B. H. Datta in his 
‘ Das Indische Hasten system ’ {Anfhropos., 22, 1927). Similarly 
O. S. Ghuriye {Oaste and Race in India, 1931) agrees with Risley’s 
view that the origin of the caste system is racial differentiation but 
emphasises the subsequent priestly manipulation of Brahmins in 
trying to preserve the purity of the ‘ Aryan ’ race. H. Rao {Indian 
Caste System, 1931) and N. K. Dutt also {Origin and Growth, of Cash 
in India, 1931) accept, in the main, the views of Risley, though 
attaching some weight to the Code of Manu. 

E. A. H. Blunt {The Caste System of Northern India, 1931) is 
however more inclined to accept Senart’s theory of the original 
tripartite class divisions among the ‘ Aryans ’, and considers that 
caste developed in India as a result of miscegenation owing to 
shortage of women among the Aiyan invaders. 

R. Chanda {op. cit., 1916) took up a somewhat different line 
and attempted to show from reference to Vedic literature, that 
while racial discrimination was the basis of caste, the discrimination 
was not so much between the Vedic Aryans and indigenes, as that 
existing between the blond Horthemers forming the priestly, -and 
the dark Mediterraneans forming -the secular classes, within the 
Vedic Ar3^ans themselves, as evident from constant reference to 
class wars between the priestly and military classes in Vedic litera- 
ture, and the absence of intermarriage between the Brahmin and 
other sections of the Aryans. There is not enough evidence, how- 
ever, to justify the assumption of a separate racial origin for the 
Brahmins, and in any case the ban on commensality is not explained, 
wliich along vith the taboo on intermarriage, are the two essential 
features of the Indian caste system, and differentiate it from class 
divisions and guild sj^stems found among several other ancient 
Indo-European peoples. 

S. Rice {Asiatic Review, 25, 1929) developing Oldenburg’s sug- 
gestion, that tlie taboo on commensality was pre-Ar^^an, attempted 
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to explain that the Indian caste system was essentially pre- and 
non-Aryan in origin. B. Bonnerjea {Ind. Antiquary, 60, 1931) 
while criticising Bice for his theory of the pro-Ar 3 ’’an origins of the 
caste system, agreed that the taboo on interdining was due to 
primitive superstition and magic. J. H. Hutton Jittempted a more 
comprehensive treatment {Census of India, 1, 1933) of the subject 
and explained that the sentiments and beliefs which la}’’ at the basis 
of caste were traceable to the belief in ‘ Mana ’ on the commensal 
tabooand segregation found among the Proto-Australoid and Austro- 
Asiatic population of India, and which became effective as a result 
of contact ^vith the Dravidian spealung peoples. In his opinion, 
therefore, though the development of caslc was post-Aryan in 
which ‘ Vania ’ assuredly played an important part in crystallising 
and perpetuating the institution, the essential ingredients which 
made the development of caste in its present form possible were 
undoubtedly pre-Arj^an. Hutton’s views are criticised b}’’ S. C. 
Roy {Man in India, 14, 1934) who considers that evidence from the 
Austro-Asiatic people of Central India does not lend support to his 
views and the concept of ‘ mana ’ as found among these tribes is not 
the same as that existing in Hindu societ 5 \ K. P. Chattopadhya 
{Joum. As. Soc. Bengal, H.S., 32, 1936) also deals at length ivith 
the origin and growth of the caste system and the different theories 
that try to explain it. He considers that caste endogamy, caste 
hierarchj^ as well as the ban on commensality did not develop in 
pre-Vedic India and thinks that Hutton’s explanation of the basis 
of caste segregation in ‘ Mana ’ is negatived by his own admission 
that among the Naga tribes there is no bar on commensality and 
intermarriage with strangers who maj’’ not, however, plj’- their craft 
in the village. His conclusion seems to be that the caste structure 
arose as the result of hostile contact of two or more cultured races 
as they settled down among the primitive aboriginal population of 
India. 

The position of the son, resulting from the various forms of 
marriage recognized in ancient Hindu society and its effect on 
kinship terms were discussed by K. P. Chattopadhya {Man, 22, 

1922) , H. A. Rose {ibid., 22, 1922) and H. C. Sen Gupta {ibid., 
24, 1924). 

Regulations affecting marriage and the analysis of Indian social 
organization were the subjects of an important contribution by 
P. J. Richards {Man, 14, 1914) who held that marriage "with mother’s 
brother’s daughter in Southern India, was the outcome of a com- 
promise as a result of economic forces between MarumahkatJiayam, 
and Mahhathayam superposed by the Aryan invaders, in which the 
essential features of matrilineal inheritance were preserved under 
patrilineal forms. G. S. Ghuriye {Joum. Boy. Anthr. Inst., 53, 

1923) , dealing comprehensively -with the data bearing on cross- 
cousin marriage with the exception of Assam, however, doubts the 
validity of Richard’s explanation, as marriage with the mother’s 
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brother’s daughter occurs among the Nayars who followed the 
Marumakkathayam system. !Prom the presence of cross-cousia 
marriage he inferred that dual organization must also have been 
prevalent in Southern India at one time. This was questioned by 
K. P. Chattopadhya in one of the most suggestive and interesting 
papers on social organization {Pres. Add., Art£hr. 8ec., Ind. 8c. Congr., 
1931), who showed from its absence in Melanesian islands that cross- 
cousin marriage need not necessarily be associated with the dual 
form of society when that resulted from the migration of a more 
cultured race into an isolated area inhabited by a people of inferior 
culture. The various types of kin-marriage and rules of inheritance 
resulting from the contact of different groups of father- and mother- 
right peoples in various parts of the world were reviewed and he 
showed how economic forces in conjunction with social and sexual 
requirements tended to make certain forms of marriage more fre- 
quent than others. The effects of the rules of incest were not 
merely permissive as Mrs. Seligman {Joum. Roy. AntJir. Inst., 
57, 1927 ; 58, 1928) tried to show, but rather compulsive with 
certain forms of marriage. Attention may in this connection be 
drawn to the views of T. C. Hodson {Man in India, 1, 1921) who 
considered that the exogamic form of society best served to deter- 
mine the place of children in society by regarding those bom of 
marriage as a recognized institution, as reincarnations of the 
deceased members of the group, while those resulting from in- 
cestuous unions as not so. The explanation put forward by K. P. 
Chattopadhya of the origin of the dual and tri-clan organizations 
was somewhat different from that of J. H. Hutton {Census of India, 
3, 1, 1921) who held that in migrations of peoples, two exogamous 
clans usually went together to facilitate marriage and tri-partite 
divisions resulted from intrusion of a third group who come generally 
as conquerors. 


(c) Games, Folklore and Religion. 

Accounts of different forms of sedentary games have been 
published from time to time among others by H. 0. Das Gupta, 
J. M. Datta and S. L. Hora. Das Gupta who has been responsible 
for the largest amount of work in this line {Joum. As. 8oc. Bengal, 
H.S., 19, 1923 ; 20, 1924 ; 22, 1926 ; 23, 1927 ; 26, 1930 ; 27, 1931) 
showed from a comparative study of these games that in their 
migrations to different places they had undergone some local 
variations but in essential features remained unchanged though 
known under different names. J. M. Datta described mostly the 
sedentary games prevalent in Bengal {Joum. As. Soc. Bengal, 29, 
1933 ; 30, 1934 ; 32, 1936), wliile S. L. Hora recorded some of 
those current in the Teesta Valley {Joum. As. Soc. Bengal, 29, 
1933). The latter also supported Das Gupta in liis view that the 
game of ‘ Gol-elcuish ’ of the Central Provinces was 'a variant of 
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■' Pretoa ’ of Biliar {Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, 27, 1931). J. Homell 
is responsible for a detailed description of string figures of Gujrat 
and Kathiawar (Jl/cw. As. Soc. Bengal, 11, 4, 1932) and several 
papers have been published on Riddles b}’’ R. K. Jlunshi, S. S. 
Mehta, J. H. KnoAvles and S. C. iVIitra {Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, 13, 
1917). 

The monographs published on the different tribes and castes 
of India contain a large number of folk-tales and songs. Outside 
these, J. J. Modi was responsible for publishing several {Anthropo- 
logical Papers 1-4, 1916-26) and S. C. Jlitra for over a Inradred ; 
folic-talcs of which a few only, connected with Hydrophobia and 
Scorpion Sting {Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, 11, 1915), Transference of 
Disease {Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, 13, 1917), Agricultural Deities, 
Plant Lore, etc. {Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, N.S., 30, 1934) may be 
mentioned here. P. H. IVInh’on {Mem. As. Soc. Bengal, 3, 1914) 
collected the folk-tales of f.he Pushtu speaking peoples of the North- 
Western Provinces, and W. McCulloch {Bengali Household Tales, 
1912) published a large number of household tales from the rural 
districts of Bengal. D. C. Sen {The Folk Literature of Bengal, 1920) 
showed how the folklore current in Bengal closclj' resemble those 
of Europe, and suggested that these probably migrated from India 
during the early Buddliistic times. The same author is responsible 
for publishing the rural tales collected by C. K. De by years of 
strenuous labours in the interior of the Mymensingh district 
{Mymensingh Ballads, 1-4, 1923-27). J. N. Gupta has also published 
a large number of children’s tales from different parts of Bengal 
{Sishu Bharati, 1-8, 1933-37). Mrs. Rafy {Folk-tales of Kliasis, 
1920) has -written on the folk-tales of the Khasis and J. P. jMills on 
those of the Lhota Nagas {Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, 23, 1927). 
R. E. Enthoven {The Folklore of Bombay, 1924) has recorded the 
folk beliefs and practices of the Bombay Presidenej'^ and C. De 
Beauvoir Stocks {Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, 21, 1926) has investigated 
the folklore of the Lepchas of SikMm and has published their 
myths of creation, Zoological myths and the m3’ths concerned with 
the deeds of heroes, etc. 

N. Tripathi {Man in India, 15, 1936 ; 16, 1936) has published 
an account of the Osas of Orissa. D. N, Majumdar has recorded 
some of the folk songs of the Hos {Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, 23, 
1927), N. Chakravarti a Vrata Story of Bengal {Journ. As. Soc. 
Bengal, 26, 1930), C. von Furer-Haimendorf and J. P. JClls have 
given a very complete account of the significance of the sacred 
founder’s kin among the Eastern Angami Nagas {Anthropos, 
36, 1936) and M, B. Emeneau {Proc. Amer. Philosph. Soc., 77, 
1937) is responsible for an excellent review of Toda songs. 

The most important study, however, on folk literature is that 
of P. 0 Bodding, whose three volumes on the Folk-tales of the 
Santals (1925-29) contain the most detailed and exhaustive accounts 
of m3rths and legends current among any Indian tribe. 
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On Magic and Witchcraft also a large number of papers has 
been published by S. C. IMitra {Joum. As, Soc. Bengal, 16, 1916) 
and J. J. Modi (op. cit., 1916-27). S. L. Hora {Joum. As. Soc. 
Bengal, 22, 1926) has described how goats are employed in Central 
Provinces to drive out diseases. S. C. Ray [Joum. Boy. Anih. 
Inst., 44, 1914) has published a general account of Magic and 
Witchcraft of the Ohota Nagpur plateau, while P. O. Bedding’s 
{Mem. As. Soc. Bengal, 10, 1925-27) studies deal more exhaustively 
with the practices of the Santals. 

Accounts of the religious rites and beliefs of different tribes 
have been published in the monographs on these tribes and in 
current periodicals, such as the Journals of the Asiatic (now Royal) 
Society of Bengal, the Bombay Anthropological Society and M/m 
in India, etc. Of the latter, J. J. Mo^’s studies of the Tibetan 
Prayer ^^eel, (op. cit., 1916) and Funeral Ceremonies of the Parsis 
{Asiatic Papers, 3, 1927) deserve special mention. Mention may 
also be made of D. N. Majumdar’s investigations on the death rites 
of the Hos of Kolhan {Joum. As. Soc. Bengal, 23, 1927); S. C. 
Mitra’s note on the worship of the Deity Jalpeshvara in North 
Bengal {Joum. As. Soc. Bengal, 27, 1931) ; S. L. Hora’s accounts of 
the worship and propitiation of wild animals and the Deities of Ola, 
Jhola and Bon Bibi in Lower Bengal {Joum. As. Soc. Bengal, 29, 
1933) and C. J. Bennington’s comparisons of the Ossuary Practices 
of the Nicobar islands with those current in the Naga Hills and 
Melanesia {Man, 32, 1932). K. P. Chattopadhya has described the 
Chadak or the Hookswinging festival and its variants in different 
parts of Bengal {Joum. As. Soc. Bengal, 31, 1936) and P. R. 
Rahmann is responsible for a careful study of the religious rites of 
the primitive people of the Central Indian highlands {Anihropos, 
31, 1936). 

The rules regarding the Hindu ritual of the disposal of the 
dead as laid down in the Satapatha Brahmana have been explained 
in a very suggestive paper by M. Levin {Man, 30, 1930). According 
to her interpretations the texts clearly imply the mummification of 
the body before its cremation, signifying that the body has to be 
first restored by mummification and then revitalized by fire. 

As in social institutions, the most significant contributions in 
the analysis of Indian religious practices however are those of 
J. H. Hutton. In a series of papers on the religious beliefs in the 
Naga HiUs {Joum. Boy. Ardhr. Inst. 52, 1922 ; 56, 1926 ; 58, 1928) he 
has shown that the idea underlying them is the fertilising power of 
the soul-matter, whose removal by decapitation is regarded as the 
surest means of ensuring a good harvest. This hypothesis was 
further developed by him {Census of India, 1, 1933) and the associa- 
tion of tlie soul-matter with human sacrifice, ceremonial cannibalism, 
megalithic monument, Preiyasila, phallicism, reincarnation and 
totemism was demonstrated. In his opinion the doctrine of life- 
essence, which underlies not only the tribal religions, but, as shown 
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from the manifold survivals in Hinduism was the real religion of 
the people. Belief in Hagiolatry among the common masses in 
Europe, specially of the Southern and Eastern parts, is traceable to 
the same underlying philosophy, which must be considered as a 
very early step in the evolution of man’s religious beliefs. 

VI. Conclusion. 

Erom the foregoing review of the progress made in different 
branches of Anthropology, it ^vill appear that the most important 
works in Cultural Anthropology during this period are : (i) the 
detailed studies of J. Hornell on Indian technology, specially the 
origins and designs of Indian river- and sea-going crafts, (ii) the 
intensive researches of J. H. Hutton and J. P. SElls on the stratifica- 
tion of the cultures of the Naga Hills, (iii) P. 0. Bedding’s studies 
in Santal Medicine and Superstitions, (iv) S. C. Boy’s investigations 
on the social organizations of the Austric-speaking peoples of the 
Central Indian highlands, and (v) K. P. Chattopadhya’s analysis 
of marriage regulations as affected by contact of peoples. 

In Prehistoric Archasology Sir John AlarshaU’s great work on 
Mohenjo-daro is easUy the most outstanding and its effects on 
existing ideas of the origins of Civilisation have been far-reacliing. 
H. de Terra’s survey of the Stone Age cultures of North-Western 
India has been equally important, as it laid for the first time a 
scientific fovmdation for our knowledge of the lithio industries and 
their sequences in this country. 

In Physical Anthropology, B. B. Seymour Sewell and the 
author are responsible for publishing the first scientific account of 
the physical characters of India’s preWstpric inhabitants. Beference 
may also be made to Joyce’s analysis of Stein’s data on the Erontier 
tribes, Biasutti’s comprehensive treatment of the measurements 
taken by Dainelli in the Upper Indus Valleys and da Silva Correia’s 
studies in Portuguese India. Erhr. von Eickstedt has furnished 
several new ideas on Indian racial origins, while the author’s 
detailed studies on the racial affinities of the peoples of this country 
have made it possible to give a connected account of the raoid 
history of India, 
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Inteodvction. 

Psychology is the youngest of the sciences. . In human affairs 
the objective world has all along received preference and that is 
why the objective groups of sciences have been the first to develop. 
Psychological truth can only he discovered through introspection, 
hut to the normal mind an introspective tendency seems to be an 
undesirable trait. That is the reason why psychology has been 
so late in entering the domain of sciences. 

Wimdt first realized the importance of studying mental states 
imder special experimental conditions as a separate science. When 
he was appointed to the chair of Philosophy in the University of 
Leipzig he devoted his attention to the fitting up of a laboratory 
for studying mental states. This, the first psychological laboratory 
in the world, was established in 1876. Wundt attracted to himsett 
brilliant students from all over Europe and America, and soon 
psychological laboratories sprang up in different coimtries. 

It took more than thirty years for this new psychological 
movement to reach India. In 1906 Sir Asutosh Mookerji included 
psychology as an independent subject in the post-graduate classes. 
Dr. (now Sir) Brojendra Nath Seal after consulting the courses 
of studies of different universities in Europe and America, drew 
up a syllabus in Experimental Psychology for the University 
of Calcutta. 

The psychological laboratory in Calcutta was started in 1916, 
and Dr. N. N . Sengupta who had worked under Prof. Miinsterberg 
in Harvard was placed in charge. Students trained in the Calcutta 
laboratory have been instrumental in spreading the new psycho- 
logical movement throughout India. The University of Calcutta 

( 336 ) 
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opened its post-graduate classes in psychology in 1916 and its 
undergraduate classes in 1920. The Dacca laboratory under the 
charge of Mr. H. D. Bhattacharyya was started in 1921. The 
Mysore laboratory was started in 1924 under the guidance of 
Dr. M. V. Gopalaswami who had his training under Prof. Spearman 
in London. The Universities of Lahore, Patna, Lucknow and 
Benares followed suit and fitted up psychological laboratories. 

Since its inception the psychological movement has been 
maldng a steady headway in India. In 1925 
Indian Science Congress started a separate 
India Psychological Section which has grown to be 

very popular. In the same year the Indian 
Philosophical Congress was started with psychology as one of its 
sections. 

The Indian Psychological Association with its membership 
extending all over India was started in 1925, and in 1926 the Indian 
Journal of Psychology made its appearance as the official organ 
of the Association. 

The Indian Psychoanalytical Society, an all-India society 
affiliated to the International Psychoanal^ical Association, was 
started in 1922. It has done valuable work in training psycho- 
analysts and in popularizing psychoanalysis. 

Another psychological movement of a popular nature has been 
started since 1928 xmder the auspices of the Indian Association 
for Mental Hygiene. The Mental Hygiene Association runs a 
Clinic at the Carmichael Medical College and Hospital, Calcutta. In 
1935 a Child and Youth Guidance Clinic was started at the F.C. 
College, Lahore. Quite recently a psychological clinic has been 
opened by Dr. B. C. Ghosh at the National Medical Institute, 
Calcutta, and another by Mr. U. S. Gheba in New Delhi. A Parents’ 
League has been started at Udaipur, Rajputana, recently. 

In 1933 a Home for feeble-minded children was opened at 
Jhargram under the name of BoAkana. Since then it has shifted 
to Belgharia near Calcutta. There is another Home for feeble- 
minded European children at Klalimpong. 

Efforts have been made and are still being continued by 
different workers to popularize psychology in India by means of 
public lectures, radio talks, popular articles, study classes, etc. 

The University of Calcutta has the biggest laboratory in 
Experimental Psychology in India. In the 
B.A., B.Sc. and B.T. courses psychology forms 
chology in ^the subjects and in the M,A. and M.Sc. 

different univer- courses psychology is an independent subject, 
sities Efforts are being made to include psychology 

in the I.A. and I.Sc. courses. 

In the University of Dacca there is a well-equipped laboratory. 
Psychology forms a subject in B.A. (Honours) and M.A. philosophy 
papers. 
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The University of Mysore has a fairly well-equipped laboratory. 
The University undertakes to teach the different branches of 
psychology in B.A,, B.T, and M.A. courses. The new M.A. degree 
course in psychology is purely by research. The Mysore laboratory 
has been concerned chiefly with higher thought processes and the 
application of psychology to educationl 

Li the University of the Punjab there is no separate department 
of psychology but psychology can be offered as a subject for 
the B.A. Honours degree. An. M.A. degree can also be obtained in 
psychology after the Honours degree. Instruction is provided in 
a class conducted jointly by the Borman Christian College and the 
Government College, Lahore. The practical course is conducted at 
the Government College laboratory which is fairly well-equipped. 

In Patna a laboratory has already been in existence since 
1920 at the B.N. College. In the University of Patna there is no 
separate provision for a degree in psychology. Psychology is 
studied along with philosophy. A laboratory on a modest scale was 
started at the Patna College in 1935. The laboratory does not get 
any regular recurrent grant. Recently another laboratory has been 
started at the G.B.B. College, Muzaffarpore. 

In the University of Delhi a separate paper in psychology 
has been prescribed for all the different examinations from the 
Intermediate to the M.A. There is however no separate depart- 
ment of psychology in this University; neither there is any 
laboratory. 

Proposals are on foot to start a psychological laboratory 
in the University of Aligarh. 

In the rest of the universities of India psychology forms a 
part of the course in philosophy and as yet has no independent 
existence. 


n. Main unes of psychologioaii bbseakoh in India. 

As in the West, so in India also, psychological research has 
flowed into certain more or less well-defined channels. In Lidia 
there are workers in General Psychology, Educational Psychology, 
Social Psychology, Child Psychology, Abnormal Psychology, 
Industrial Psychology and Religious Psychology. When it is 
remembered that in most of the educational centres in India labora- 
tory facilities are non-existent it is not to be wondered that the bulk 
of published papers refer to problems of a general and theoretical 
nature. A fair amount of first rate work has been done on the 
theoretical aspects of psychology on problems relating to conscious- 
ness, wish, emotion, instincts and allied themes. 

Experiments requiring the use of apparatuses have been 
Aooaratus undertaken mostlj’’ by the department of 

^ psychologj% Calcutta University. Next come the 
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Universities of- Mysore and Dacca. At the B.N. College, Patna, 
under the able guidance of Principal D. U". Sen (now retired) some 
fine experimental work has been conducted with locally improvised 
apparatus. 

A number of new apparatuses have been devised by G. Bose at 
the laboratory of psychology in Calcutta. The sand motor (35) has 
been utilized for the first time in the Calcutta laboratory to drive 
memory apparatus. An exposure apparatus with an original type 
of electrical escapement has been made. The instrument is suitable 
both for demonstration work and for research. An ergograph for 
recording movements of big muscles has been constructed. M. V. 
Gopalaswami and Gangadharan (69) have constructed an improved 
type of choice reaction apparatus. K. C.. Mukherji (111) has 
devised an aesthesiometer having certain special advantages. 

Educational psychology has been very popular and has claimed 
the attention of a large number of teachers 
centres of -work psychologists. Since the introduction of the 

Bachelors’ Ikaining Course scientific interest 
in educational problems amongst teachers has been growing and a 
number of workers in this line come from the teaching profession. 
There are also professional psychologists attached to the different 
universities who are engaged in educational problems. Intelligence 
tests have appealed to the imagination of many and the output 
has been voluminous. A proper standardization of mental tests 
adapted to local conditions remains however as yet unachieved. 
Allahabad, Dacca, Calcutta, Lahore, Bombay, Madras, and Benares 
have all been vying with one another in devising and adapting 
intelligence tests. 

A few of the lady teachers have done some work in child 
psychology as distinguished fi’om educational psychology. The 
former subject has received a good deal of attention firom workers 
in Bengal. Problems in mental deficiency have been claiming 
their special attention recently. 

Most of the work in abnormal psychology has been done in 
Calcutta and at the mental hospitals at Ranchi. Investigations in 
this line have entirely been carried on by practising alienists. 

Studj’’ in social psychology has been the fovourite subject 
of the University professors at Lucknow, and much valuable work 
has been done on this subject. 

Within recent years attention of the workers in India has 
been dra^vn to the great importance of industrial psychology. 
A good beginning has been made in Calcutta and actual field work 
has been undertaken with verj’’ encouraging results. 

Vocational tests and guidance have also claimed attention 
of psychologists in Calcutta and other parts of India. The progress 
as yet is not marked. Criminal psychology has been studied to 
some extent in Calcutta and Mysore. Only a beginning has ’been, 
made in this line. 
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Not much work has been done in animal and physiological 
psychology as yet in any part of India. Psychology of art and 
literature and psychology of religion have certain capable workers 
but the output has been rather small. 

III. Specebto Problems. 

Having given a brief summary of the main lines of psychological 
research in Tnflia, we are now in- a position to 
chol°fi^ greater detail with specific problems, 

tion. Insttect. scope of psychology have been 

Consciousness * reviewed and sought to be defined by N. N. 

Sengupta (143), H. D. Bhattacharyya (30), G. 
Bose (33), M. N. Banerji (4), H. P. Haiti (87) and A. Datta (51). 
Relation of psychology to other sciences has been discussed 
by A. S. Woodbume (152) and M. West (150). Some of the 
general problems of psychology have received original interpreta- 
tion by Indian workers. The problem of emotion has been 

discussed by S. C. Mitra (98) from a new angle. According 

to him feeling constitutes the essence of mind. Every mind is 
a store of energy and minds differ from one another in their poten- 
tialities. The original fundamental feeling of mind is the feeling 
of harmony. Unpleasantness is the experience of harmony dis- 
turbed and therefore is later in its genesis than pleasantness. The 
yearning to go back to the original state of harmony is the death 
instinct and that to maintain it is the sex instinct. This funda- 
mental yearning remains as an unconscious drive. The phenomena 
of instinctive hdiaviowr have been studied by K. C. Mukherji (110), 
S. C. Mitra (101), N. S. N. Sastri (137), A. S. Woodbume (153) 
and others. A new theory of perception has been put forth by J. K. 
Sarkar (132). It is based on the idea of ‘ depression and release ’ 
and is an attempt to bridge the gulf between consciousness and 
unconsciousness. B. C. Ghosh (60), J. Prosad (126), H. P. Haiti 
(94), and S. Jalota (73) have attempted to explain the different 
aspects of the conscious and the unconscious mental processes. 
Indra Sen (139) has discussed the concept of self in an interesting 
marmer. H. D. Bhattacharyya (31) has offered an explanation 
of personal identity. S. K. Bose (45) has attempted, from the result 
of his experimental and introspective studies, to demonstrate the 
affective basis and continuous character of the sensory qualities. 

Problems of errors and illusions in the domain of perception 
,,, . have received considerable attention from 

ceptions. Indian workers. G. Bose (34) has tried to show 

that in deep introspection perceptions tend to 
lose their characteristics. Their localization and specific qualities 
fuse with one another in an undescribable whole. He has also 
developed a new theory of illusions. According to him perceptions 
are determined by latent wish factors. The wish imderl 3 ring a 
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perception determines the action-attitude attached to the per- 
ception. Unconscious action-attitudes resulting from repression- 
affect perception and distort their true nature so that fusions 
arise. S. Jalota (74) has discussed the problem of error from a- 
psychologist’s point of view. Different problems in connection with 
the perception of form and distance have been experimentally 
studied by IT. N. Sengupta and S. K. Bose (145), S. C. Mitra (99), 
M. Ganguli (58), and S. K. Bose and N". Kanji (46). S. 0. Mtra’s 
work (100) on indirect vmial ‘perception throws light on the differen- 
tial sensitivity of the peripheral portions of the retina as regards 
perception of forms. He has further demonstrated that under 
certain conditions a field perceived monocularly appears brighter 
than the same field seen binocularly. The toac/i seiicalion has been 
carefully investigated by K. C. Mukherji (109), and S. Roy (129). 
M. H. Banerji (5) has given an interesting report of the phenomenon 
of syncesthesia. He has also studied the problem of acuity of 
hearing (6) in detail and has shown that the left ear hears better than 
the right one. A new phenomenon relating to stibjective brightness 
(7) has been recorded by liim. H. P. DIaiti (88) has worked on the 
discrimination of light ini&nsity. He has found a discriminative 
sensibility of brightness as fiiie as *021. G. Pal (116) has been 
working on the effects of continuously increasing loads adjudgments 
of wei^it under different attitudes. These experiments are likely 
to throw new light on Weber’s law. Ho profitable experimental 
work has yet been done in the domain of feelings and emotions. 
A beginning has been made by M. Samanta (135) in this direction. 
A study of cesthelic perceptions has been undertaken by S. C. Mtra 
and R. H. Ghosh (102) to test G. Bose’s theory of unconscious 
bodily references in aesthetic judgments. 

A large amount of work has been done on learning and memo- 

Memorv rization but beyond certam minor points nothing 
new has evolved. M. V. Gopalaswami (68) tried 
to determine the correlation between learning-effort and psycho- 
galvanic reflex. H. P. Haiti (89) has made an interesting observa-. 
tion on certain unconscious mechanisms bringing about mental 
inliibition during the process of memorization. The correlation 
between memory and intelligence has been studied by H. P. Haiti 
(91), and S. Jalota (75), and that between memory and accuracy of 
observation by S. H. Bose (47). S. Sinha (148) has shown the 
characteristic nature of the learning curve of a feeble-minded child. 
H. V. Gopalaswami (65) has discussed the question of evidence 
of intelligence in motor learning. H. N. Sengupta and C. P. H. 
Sinha (144) have found variation in the output of mental work 
done in isolation and in group. 

M. Ganguli and M. Samanta (59) have found the norm for 
. reaction time for Bengali students to be' '178 
which is definitely less than ’lOO to -220 sec. 
given by Titchener in his text-books. G. Pal 
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(117) has recorded the variations in reaction times tmder different 
attitudes. M. N. Banerji (8, 9) has made use of reaction time 
experiments to indicate intellectual and physical fatigue. 

Study of reflexes both ordinary and conditioned .and also 
study of behaviour have been undertaken but nothing new has been 
achieved. At the Mysore laboratory psychogalvanic reflex pheno- 
menon in monkeys has been studied by M. V. Gopalaswami (67), 
and at the Calcutta laboratory S. Jalota and S. Patra (76) tried to 
effect the conditioning of the finger-flexion reflex. S. N. Roy (130) 
has dwelt on the importance of conditioned reflex in psychology. 
V. K. Krishna Menon (105) in his book ‘ A theory of laughter ’ 
has tried to prove that latigMer is a demobilization of psycho- 
physical instinctive forces. M. V. Gopalaswami (66) has traced 
the genesis of laughter instinct in an interesting manner. 

Child psychology has been investigated by Indian workers 

different aspects. The mental develop- 

ment of the child has been observed by G. Pal 
non. intelligence problem of language has been 

specially studied by I. Latif (85, 86). Pre-school children have 
been studied by 0. Berkeley-Hill (13, 14), S. Jalota (81), G. Pal 
(119), and M. K. Banerji (11). The sign-language of the deaf-mutes 
has been studied by H. Banerji (2). H. P. Haiti (95) has made 
certain important observations regarding the education of the deaf- 
mutes. The play instinct in chil^en has been the subject of obser- 
vation by late Mss S. Ghosh (63). Mss K. Kasambi (84) has 
suggested a new technique for the mental testing of children. 
Interesting studies of children’s drawings have been made by 
A. Datta (52) and E. W. Menzil (97). 

The problems of educational psychology have been treated by 
numerous workers. New methods and improvements of old ones 
have been suggested but there has been no wide departure from the 
past. N. G. Apte (1) has considered the problem of adult education 
in India. I. Latif is now investigating the problem of adult literacy 
.in the Punjab. The advantages of the objective examination 
have been pointed out by G. B. Bhattacharyya (29). A. K. Datta 
(53) has conducted experiments to test the reliability of the essay- 
type examination. D. D. Shenderkar (141) has reported certain 
interesting researches in education. The problem of arithmetic 
has been discussed by D. D. Shenderkar (142) and S. Jalota (77), 
and that of reading by M. West and H. Banerji (151). Professional 
judgment of learning has been studied by Pars Ram (124). 

Intelligence tests have received the greatest amount of attention. 
The tests have been studied both from theoretical and practical 
standpoints bj’’ J. M. Sen (140), H. P. Haiti (90), S. Pal (120), 
G. Pal (118), Mss R. Ghosh (61), Mss S. B. Gupta (64), G. C. 
Chatterji (48), and others. Vernacular versions of different 
European and American tests have been introduced by C. Rice 
(128), V. V. Kamat (83) and S. Jalota (78, 79). Group tests have 
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been specially studied by P. 0. Llahalanobis (106, 107, 108) and 
S. Jalota (80). The former has subjected the group test devised 
by him to statistical treatment and has found the reliability to be 
very high. S. Jalota has attempted a comparative study of intelli- 
gence scores in English and vernacular. Attempts for standardi- 
zation of mental tests are being made at Calcutta, Patna and Lahore. 
An excellent summary of intelligence test work has been made by 
0. Berkeley-Hill (12) and H. P. Haiti (96). 

Social psychology and groiip psychology have received efficient 
c • T» « handling by R. K. Mukherji and N. N. Sengupta 

Prosad (127) has shown the influence 
of unconscious punishment fantasies in the 
propagation of certain tj'pes of rumour. 0. Berkeley-Hill (15) has 
discussed the problem of communal conflicts from the psycho- 
analytical standpoint. M. Sahani (131) has studied social character 
types and A. K. Wadia (449) has considered the principles of 
social organization. Contributions to the psychology of religion 
have been made by H. D. Bhattacharyya (32), 0. Berkeley-EKll 
(16), K. C. Mukherji (114) and S. Sarkar (133, 134). R. Haidar 
(70, 71, 72) has brought out the importance of unconscious homo- 
sexuality and of castration idea as motives for poetry and plastic 
arts respectively. S. G. Mitra (104) has discussed the psychological 


basis of creation and appreciation of literature. 

G. 0. Chatterji (49), M. H. Banerji (10) and S. C. Mitra (103) 
_ have been stressing the importance of industrial 

^Fatigue psychology for some time past. A strong plea 
was made in 1934 at the 21st session of the 


Indian Science Congress in Bombay for organizing a central 
bureau of industrial psychology and efforts are being made at 
present for the realization of the scheme. The University of 
Bombay is considering the feasibility of starting a laboratory of 
industrial psychology. The Calcutta laboratory is being fitted up 
with suitable apparatuses for the study of different problems in 
industrial psychology. Some valuable work in this fine has been 
done by M. H, Banerji, Working at the factories of the Bengal 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works, Ltd., in Calcutta and of 
Tata’s at Jamsedpur, M. H. Banerji has succeeded in finding out 
an important and easy method of determining the onset of fatigue 
in workers, A simple apparatus like the vernier chronoscope is 
able to detect the changes. A well-known firm had its product 
psychologically appraised at the Calcutta laboratory recently. 
The possibility of improving business with the aid of psychological 
knowledge is being gradually appreciated by local industrial concerns 
and researches in industrial psychology are bound to bear fruit in 
the near future. Vocational psychology has also been receiving 
attention to some extent. : 


The problem of fatigue has been investigated by several workers 
at the Calcutta laboratory. S. Sinha and M.. Ghosh (147) investi- 
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gated the influence of sensory stimulus upon muscular work. H. P. 
Haiti (92, 93) has studied the diurnal course of eflBiciency and the 
different types of fatigue curves. As already mentioned M. N. 
Banerji has observed the effect of fatigue on reaction time. 
Experiments are now being carried on in the Calcutta laboratory 
to note the peculiarities of the fatigue curve when groups of big 
muscles are involved. 

In the domain of abnormal psychology valuable contributions 
have been made by psychologists in India. 

B®rkeley-IIill has dealt with the different 
aspects of abnormality in children and the 
effects of parental behaviour on the mental constitution of the 
child (14, 18, 19). The familial treatment of the insane, treatment 
of psychosis by prolonged sleep, occupational therapy, the part 
played by the feeling of guilt in mental disorders and other problems 
of psychiatric iaterest have been discussed by him (20, 21, 22, 23, 
24). J. E. Dhunjibhoy (55, 56) has studied the effects of sulphur 
inj eotion in psychosis . He has also studied the incidence of dementia 
preecox among Parsees (54). J. N. Pacheco (122) has" contributed 
to the study of the problems of sterilization of the unfit. He has 
written papers on pykuolepsy, suicide, etc. (123). 

On the basis of his psychoanalytical case records G. Bose (36) 
has formulated a new theory of mental hfe. He has explained 
repression, ambivalence, conscience, imitation, projection, dream 
and many other mental mechanisms on the basis of a conflict between 
wishes of the opposite type (37, 39). He has evolved a new 
technique of psychoanalytic treatment by which mental symptoms 
are sought to be adjusted by fantasies of opposite types (38). 
The rehabihty of psj'^choanalytic findings has been discussed by him 
and specific psychoanalytical problems have received new inter- 
pretation in his hands (^, 41). ' 

In sexology 0. Berkeley-HiU (25, 26, 27) has contributed to the 
psj’-chology of sexual reciprocity and birth control. He has also 
dealt with the subjects of sex hygiene and auto-eroticism. G, Bose 
(36, 37, 42) has discussed homosexuality, the ambivalent sexual 
traits, the nature of perfect love and the duration of coitus (44). 
He has also given an account of the concept of sex in psychoanalysis 
(42). S. Jalota and Miss D. K. Grewal (82) have written on kissing. 
K. C. Mukherji (113) has discassed sex in the Tantras. 

In India there is a big field for work in criminal psychology 
but unfortunately no work of any importance has been done in this 
line. G. Bose gave a course of lectures to police oflScers under 
training at the Government Detective Training School on crime 
and psychoanalysis with special reference to Indian conditions. 
Psycho-galvanic tests for the detection of actual criminals from a 
group of suspected persons have been carried out at the Mysore 
and Calcutta laboratories. M. V. Gropalaswami has written 'a few 
papers on the subject. 
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The history of psychology in India beginning from ancient 
watoTO times has been ably . worked out by N". S. N. 

^ ^ Sastry (138). Pars Ram (125) has also written 

a short history of psychology in India. J. Sinha (146) has made 
valuable contributions towards understanding the ps 3 ’^chological 
findings of ancient Indian philosophers. The psj'^chological outlook 
in Indian philosophy has been stressed by G. Bose (43). S. C. Mitra 
has written an account of the progress of psychology in Calcutta. 
R. N. Ghosh (62) has published a history of the psychoanalytic 
movement in India. The place of psychiatry in India has been 
discussed by 0. Berkeley-Hill (28) and J. B. Dhunjibhoy (57). 


IV. PcrruBE. 

Psychology in India is barely twenty years old. In the 
Difficulties different universities it is stiU fighting its way 
to establish itself firmly among the other 
sciences. Besides the inherent difficulty of the subject-matter itself 
referred to at the beginning, external obstacles in the shape of 
prejudices, distorted outlook, etc. have to be overcome at every 
step. For example a view seems to be current among many 
scientists, and others who should be expected to know better that 
psychology is only applied physiology and that its task is to study 
physiological processes and biological activities. Mind always 
works with the body so that every psychological situation carries 
with it a physical situation as well. For a professed psychologist 
to turn his attention to the physical side, to the neglect of the men- 
tal, is a gross violation of the first principle of scientific procedure. 
It is just like an avowed physicist concerning, himself with the 
pleasure arising out of a tone rather than with the vibrations 
producing that tone. Philosophers also are not generally willing 
to co-operate uith the modem activities of psychology and are 
inclined to look at them either with suspicion or disdain. Never- 
theless psychology has made a healthy beginning in India and has 
alreadj’-- to its credit a fair amount of good solid work. It is true 
that till now psj’-chological research in India has followed more 
or less beaten tracks, except perhaps in abnormal psj'^chology, 
but the. time is not distant when it will be able to open new paths 
for itself. The field is exceedingly rich and a good harvest awaits 
the earnest and intelligent worker. Much fruitful work maj’’ be 
done in folk and social psj’^chology. In India different tj^es of 
cultures ranging from the most modem to the most primitive 
exist side by side. 

India’s ancient learned men had a genius for introspective 
Unexplored ^Meditation and the Indian psj’^chologist has that 
fields ^ ^ heritage. In this respect he enjoys an advantage 
over his colleagues in the west. If this faculty is 
properlj’' cultivated problems requiring deep introspection such 
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as those of thought processes, higher cultural inhibitions, etc., 
will be successfully solved. The mystic experience of saints and 
Yogis should form the subject-matter of psychological research 
and India is the best place for this study. The Andhra University 
conceived of such a scheme but the project failed to materialize. 
The Board of Higher Studies in Psychology, University of Calcutta, 
has recently made suggestions for bringing the course in psychology 
up to date and it has proposed to include the study of Yoga in the 
syllabus. 

Criminal psychology is another field likely to yield fruitful 
results but Government co-operation is necessary for this work. 
Industrial psychology offers vast opportunities for research in 
India. Comparative, genetic and abnormal psychology also, have 
each dark regions waiting to be illuminated. It is up to the autho- 
rities of the different universities to foster the gro^h of the new 
Science of Psychology. 
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I, PKEFAC3S. 

[The authorship of this chapter was, in the first instance, offered to 
Dr. S. L. Hora by the authorities of the Indian Science Congress Association. 
Dr. Hora had invited the co-operation of zoologists working in India for 
writing up the chapter, and had obtained summaries of progress in various 
branches of Zoology from specialists on these branches. Owing to pressure 
of other work he felt that it would be difScult for him to complete the accoxmt 
of progress in Zoology before the appointed time, and, therefore, obtained 
the permission of the Executive Committee of the Indian Science Congress 
Association to hand over the unfinished part of the work to the present 
author. Although the work of writing up the present chapter had been 
entrusted to the author at a comparatively late period, the burden on his 
shoulders had been considerably lightened by the partly finished material 
which was placed in his hands. Nevertheless, the author is responsible for 
an}' errors and omissions in this chapter, and craves the indulgence of his 
readers, as he is well aware that work undertaken rmder short notice and 
consequently executed in a hurry is bound to be defective in many respects. 
Moreover, for a critical appreciation of the advances made in any science it 
is essential that every contribution should be examined in detail, and the 
author regrets that in the short time at his disposal it was impossible for 
him to do so. The summaries of progress by the following specialists on their 
own subjects have very materially assisted the author in writing up tliic 
chapter : — ^Dr. Vishwanath on Cytology, Dr. G. S. Thapar on Helminthology, 

( 363 ) 
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Dr. H. N. Bay on Sporozoa, Dr. H. S. Pruthi i on Entomology, Dr. S. L. 
Hora on Ichthyology, Dr. B. Prashad on Conchology, Dr. B. N. Chopra on 
Carcinology, Dr. K. N. Bahl on Morphology, and Dr. S. C. Law on Omitholo^. 
The present author is, however, solely responsible for the parts dealing with 
Marine Zoology, Arachnology, Herpetology and Mammology, and partly for 
Protozoology, Morphology, and Entomology. To the specialists mentioned 
above, and to the indulgent Editor of this work the author is grateful for 
much valuable help. To these gentlemen and to Dr. S. L. Hora and the 
authorities of the Indian Science Congress the author’s thanks are due.] 


II. Intboddction. 

The aim of the present chapter is to appraise the progress of 
zoological research in India since the inauguration of the Indian 
Science Congress in the year 1914, but a review of this nature would 
be incomplete and unsatisfactory without a reference to the early 
progress of Zoology in the country. At the eighth session of the 
Indian Science Congress which met in Calcutta in 1921, the President 
of the Zoology section, Dr. F. H. Gravely, reviewed the process 
of Indian Zoology from about the middle of the 17th century to 
the beginning of the present. The work of the zoologists in India 
during that period was of a pioneering kind, and embraced field 
surveys of limited scope, biological observations, and a wealth 
of new knowledge in regard to the taxonomy of various groups of 
the Animal Kingdom, more particularly of the Fish, Reptiles, 
Birds and Insects of the Indian Empire. The progress of Zoolo^ 
in India during the two and a half centuries covered by the aforesaid 
review constituted a firm and broad-based foundation on which 
the superstructure of twentieth century zoological research was 
raised to considerable heights during the short period of a little 
over a third of the present century. The pace of progress was at 
first slow because of the paucity of workers. With the exception 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal and the Bombay Natural 
History Society which encouraged among their members the spirit 
of scientific enquiry in regard to subjects of natural history, there 
were no organized institutions to foster or stimulate the pursuit 
of zoological research. The only institutions of zoological research 
under official control were the Natural History Museums at 
Calcutta and Madras, and one or two colleges in the Punjab and 
the United Provinces. Among the science subjects taught in the 
few Indian universities at the beginning of the centtuy. Zoology 
was the least important in but three of them, namely, Madras, 
Lahore and Allahabad. With the dawn of university expansion 
in the provinces of India which approximately coincided with the 
birth of the Indian Science Congress, Zoology came to occupy its 
rightful place amongst the science subjects taught in the universities. 


1 Dr. Pruthi was assisted in this work by other specialists, viz., Messrs. 
J. C. M. Gordnor, S. K. Sen, and Dr. D. R. Mehta. 
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Thus the Umversities of Agra, AKgarh, Benares, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Lucknow, Mysore, JsTagpur, Osmania, and Bangoon which instituted 
degree courses m Zoology within the last quarter of a century, 
helped to quicken the pace of this progress, wliich is clearly reflected 
in the proceedings of the Indian Science Congress by the bulk of 
the papers read being contributions from research workers and 
teachers attached to the Zoology departments of the Universities. 
Apart from the increase in the number of universities teaching 
Zoology there has been expansion in the acthdties of scientific 
departments, Imperial as well as Provincial. Among these may be 
mentioned the Imperial Agricultural Besearch Institute (formerly of 
Pusa and now of Delhi), the Imperial Veterinary Besearch Institute 
(Muktesar), the Imperial Porest Besearch Institute (Debra Dun), 
the School of Tropical Medicine and All-India Hj^giene Institute 
(Calcutta), the Indian Lao Besearch Institute (Banchi), the Indian 
Institute of Plant Industiy (Indore), the Locust Biesearch Institute 
(Karachi), the Imperial Sugar-cane Breeding Station (Coimbatore), 
the Helminthological Institute (Bangoon), the Zoological Survey of 
-India (Calcutta), and the Madras Museum and Fisheries departments. 
The special problems of agriculture, of animal husbandry, of tropical 
diseases of man and animals, of fisheries, and of the geographical 
distribution of animals are studied by the departments concerned. 

In a tropical country of the dimensions of India with its varied 
physical features and climate, and with Zoology as a young science 
in this country, progress, as may be expected, was chiefly in the 
direction of making known the faunistio elements of this vast 
area in relation to the types of enviroiunent present. Consequently 
our record of progress consists of considerable data in regard to the 
distribution of known species and to the new elements in the fauna 
which have been discovered from time to time in the course of 
the last quarter of a century. In the investigation of the fauna 
of this country, the predilections of individual workers, the special 
necessities of investigators ' attached to certain departments, the 
availability of zoological material in various centres of investigation, 
and a thorough acquaintance with the gaps in our knowledge of 
the fauna seemed to have influenced the course of zoological research. 
One of the causes which contributed to the expansion of our know- 
ledge of the fauna of India has been the enthusiasm of investigators 
and specialists abroad who on a study of Indian material suggested 
lines for further work and pointed out the gaps in our knowledge 
of the Indian faima. This stimulus from outside has been fruitful 
in many ways of which the publication of several volumes of the 
official Fauna of British India series is one. An extensive survey 
of the freshwater moUuscs of India was prompted by the inadequacy 
of our knowledge of these animals, some of which, at any rate, 
are known or were suspected to act as vectors of human and animal 
schistosomiasis. The distribution, mutual relationships, mor- 
phology and life-history of this group of animals by Annandale, 
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Prashad, Bao and others are consequently better known than 
those of any other group of freshwater animals. The Indian and 
Burmese OUgochaetes which have been the subject of exhaustive 
study by Stephenson and Gates respectively for over a quarter of a 
century are equally well-known. The special interest of successive 
zoologists attached to the Indian Museum at Calcutta from Wood- 
Mason and Alcock to Kemp and Chopra in the Indian Decapod 
Crustacea is almost traditional. Our knowledge of the freshwater 
fishes of the Indian Empire, which was in a state of stagnation 
for several years after the publication of the works of Hamilton- 
Buchanan and Day, has been augmented considerably by the 
researches of Annandale, Chaudhuri, Hora and Mukerji. The 
biological factors governing the life of lull-stream fishes and their 
adaptations to changing conditions, and the trends of evolution 
in various groups of freshwater fish have received special attention 
at the hands of Hora in a long series of papers published within the 
last 16 years. The marine fishes of the Bombay coast have been 
studied by Fowler, Lele, and Spence and Prater in a series of 
articles. The hfe-long interest of Annandale in the fauna of fresh- 
water lakes and brackishwater areas not only of India but of the 
whole of Asia has resulted in considerable advances of our knowledge 
of the groups of animals characteristic of these areas. Thus Ms 
own contributions on the Invertebrate groups of which he was 
a specialist, such as Porifera, Coelenterata, Polyzoa, MoUusca, and 
Crustacea (Cfrripedia), and those of his science colleagues both 
in tMs country and abroad have materially increased our ^owledge 
not only of the faunistic elements occurring in the lakes, back- 
waters, and estuaries of India but also of the biological conditions 
under which they live. A knowledge of the fauna of the Ganges 
and the Mahanadi systems and of the smaller streams in many 
parts of the country we also owe to Ms efforts. The tradition in 
regard to the study of the fauna of specific environments in rela- 
tion to biological conditions is being followed by a number of 
workers in India, particularly those associated with the Zoological 
Survey of India of wMch Annandale was the founder. The growth 
of morphology in this country is closely associated with university 
expansion. Zoology teachers and students in the universities 
studying Indian types of freshwater and terrestrial animals locally 
available, or marine animals at first imported from marine biological 
stations in Europe and later obtained from the Madras Fisheries 
Department, found it difficult to follow practical text-books pub- 
lished in England or America, and a large number of morphological 
papers on Indian species began , to be published. The keenly felt 
want of practical text-boofe to ^ guide the Indian students led 
natural^ to the publication of special memoirs, under the editor- 
ship of BaM, on some of the commonest types of freshwater and 
marine animals. These memoirs form a land-mark in the Mstory 
of Indian Zoology. The ease with which helmintliic parasites 
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may be obtained from the common types of vertebrate animals 
dissected in class rooms and studied in the laboratory with the 
TTiinimum possible equipment seems to have induced many workers 
in this country to take up the study of Helminthology. The result 
of this activity is seen in the publication of three volumes on Cestodar 
and Nematoda in the Fauna series within less than a decade, and 
of an important monograph by Sewell on all the known larval 
trematodes. . Besides these there are numerous papers on the 
■taxonomy and morphology of Indian helminths by various authors 
in N. India and Burma. The very large number of new species 
of Polychaeta discovered by the Chilka Lake smvey gave an 
impetus for. the collection and study of this group in several parts of 
In^a. The researches of Southern, Pauvel and Ayyar have 
added considerably to our knowledge of the distribution, habits 
and life-history of various species of Polychaeta occmring in 
India. The pelagic fauna of Indian seas, particularly of the 
Copepoda, IJrochordata, Polychaeta, and Chaetognatha has received 
somie attention, but the best known of these are the marine 
Copepoda some families of which have been dealt with in detail by 
Sewdl. Our knowledge of the littoral fauna of a reef-bound coast 
has been extended by the labours of Gravely in his investigation of 
the fauna of the Krusadai Island in the Gulf of Manaar. With the 
cessation of deep-sea dredging by the R.I.M. ‘ Investigator ’ during 
the period tmder review, the series of valuable contributions on the 
deep-sea fauna practically came to a close, but the reports on 
material collected previously eontinued to be published. Of these, 
the concluding part on the regular Echinoids by Koehler and the 
two parts on the deep-sea HexaetineUid and Tetraxonid sponges by 
Dendy and Burton mark distinct advances in our knowledge of 
these groups. The Axthropoda, particularly Insecta, have received 
very considerable attention dmdng the period under review. The 
taxonomy, distribution, morphology, bionomics, and life-history of 
Insects have been dealt with by numerous authors, the Diptera, 
Coleoptera and Odonata being the most widely studied. The 
large number of volumes in the Fauna series published during this 
period on these groups of Insects is an indication of the extent to 
' which they have been studied. The Myriapod fauna of India has 
also received considerable attention at the hands of Sdvestri,- 
Attems and Verhoeff. The discovery by Kemp of a hitherto un- 
luiown species of Onychophora referred to a new genus, Typhloperi- 
patus, within the confines of the Indian Empire and his contribution 
to the morphology and bionomics of this rare species constitute an 
outstanding advance in the history of Indian Zoology, 

The advances in our knowledge of the Batrachians, Reptilians, 
Birds, and Mammals have been no less marked than those of the 
Invertebrates. The surveys of the- avian and mammalian fauna 
of various parts of the Indian Empire organized by the Bombay 
Katural History Society have very materially increased our know- 
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ledge of the distribution, variation, habits, and taxonomy of these 
animals. Several volumes in the Fauna series which have been 
published in recent years, have embodied the results of the faunistic 
and other researches on the reptiles and birds of India. 

Keen interest has been shown in recent years in the study of 
the problems of Cjdiology, more particularly gametogenesis, and 
several contributions dealing with the Golgi bodies, mitochondria 
and other cell inclusions by Vishwanath, Bhattacharya, and 
Subramaniam among others have been made within the last decade. 

The study of physiology of animals seems to have attracted 
the attention of very few workers in India, and except for stray 
notes in the course of morphological studies of Indian species 
there is little that is worthy of mention. The recent papers of 
Pal and Prasad^ on the effects of sugars on the frog’s heart, of 
Das 2 on carbohydrate storage in Tunicates, of Beddy® on the 
physiology of digestion in a species of freshwater crab, and of Lai * 
on the physiology of the stink-glands of a Millipede (see also Honjo ® 
on the physiology of the neuromuscular system . of Garidinicdla 
indica) seem, however, to indicate that the physiology of Indian 
an im als will soon become a favourite subject for investigation by 
zoologists in this country. 

III. Pbotozoology. 

The scope of this section in the present account will be limited 
to such groups of Protozoa as have not been dealt with in the 
chapters on progress in Medical and Veterinary Sciences. The 
study of Protozoa in India seems to have attracted first the atten- 
tion of the Parasitologists whose observations on diseases of 
protozoal origin in human beings and their domestic animals are of 
great value not only to the medical and the veterinary practitioners 
but also to the general Protozoologist. Interest in medical and 
veterinary Protozoology naturally led to investigations of the 
protozoan fauna in general. The literature on the former is con- 
siderable, and for fuller information the reader is referred to the 
chapters on Medicine and Veterinary Besearch in this volume. • 

The free-living forms of Protozoa which inhabit our fresh- 
and brackishwater areas have been studied in comparatively recent 
years, but owing, unfortunately, to the paucity of workers on this 
group the volume of work that has been done is insignificant. The 
important role that the Protozoa of soils play as causative agents 
of chemical changes which affect the fertfidty of soils has not yet 
been fully realized in this country.- • In regard to soil Protozoa, 


1 Pal, R. K. and Prasad, S. Journ. Physiology, LXXXIH, 1936. 

2 Das, S. M. Ind. Zool. Mem., V, 1936. 

3 Reddy, A. B. Proc. Ind, Acad. Sci., .VI, 1937. , 

* Lai, M. B. Ctirr. Sci., H, 1933. 

5 Honjo, I. 3Iem. Coll. Sd. Kyoto Imp. TJniv., Sor. B, XTT, 1937. 
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as far as the author is aware, only three papers have been pub- 
lished, by Sandon (1927) on the composition and distribution of 
Protozoa in the soil, by Madhava Rao (1928) on the protozoan 
fauna of Mysore soils, and by Chaudhuri (1929) on the protozoal 
content of certain soils in India. Husain (1935) has made a pre- 
liminary study of the soil Protozoa of Lahore. 

Of the parasitic marine Protozoa reference will be made in the 
section of Marine Zoology (p. 360), but of the free-living marine 
forms such as the Badiolaria, Foraininifera, Heliozoa, etc. practically 
no work seems to have been done during the last quarter of 
a century. Nor is anything known about the free-livmg Amoebae 
and Flagellates of Indian waters, freshwater or marine. Ghatterjee 
(1917), however, contributed a note on a new free-living Awoefia. 

It is, however, worthy of note that increasing interest is being 
evinced in the groups, Cillophora and Sporozoa. The publication 
of a volume by Bhatia (1936) on the former group in the Faurui 
of British India series to be followed by another on the latter 
group by the same author is sufScient evidence of the steady pro- 
gress of Protozoology in India. In the following few paragraphs a 
hrief aecoimt of the work done on Indian Protozoa is given. 

Bhatia and his associates, Gulati, MuUick, Cooper, and others 
have published between the years 1916 and 1935 a number of 
papers on the freshwater and parasitic Giliate Protozoa of the 
Punjab and Kashmir, while Ghosh (1918-1929) has described 
various forms of GUiophora from Calcutta including Scyphidia, 
Balantidium, Opalina, • Tokophrya and Podophryra. de Mello, 
in a series of papers (1920-27), gave an account of the intestinal 
Protozoa of Leucotennes indicola and other forms of Termites. 
The same author (1930-1932) described the parasitic Infusoria of 
Portuguese India and Iilalabar from Amphibian hosts. Gulati 
(1933) gave an account of the multiplication of Nyctotherus macro- 
pharyngms. Jameson (1925) described several interesting forms of 
Ciliates from the stomach of ruminants, while the contributions of 
Kofoid and his associates (1929-1935) include descriptions of 
Ciliates from the Indian Elephant, from Bos gaums and Bos indicus, 
and a revision of the genus Diplodinium. 

Numerous papers on the blood-parasites of small mammals, 
birds, and fish have been contributed by de Mello and his co-workers 
(193^1937). Among these may be mentioned their studies of the 
blood-parasites, Oiardia, Plasmodium and Hcemoproteus of Tr^djan 
birds, of the sexual schizonts and merozoites of Toxoplasma fulicce 
from the Indian Coot, Fulica aim, of Trypanosomids from TTidi> .Ti 
birds and fish, and of the Hsemogregarines of Indian eels and 
lizards. Pearse (1932) described a new Trypanosoma from the fish 
Saccobranchus fossilis. 

Within the last few years (1932-1935) Bay and his associates, 
jMitra, Chakravarfy and Das Gupta have contributed a number of 
papers on the morphology and taxonomy of various Coccidiid 
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Sporozoa. The morphological part of their work is referred to in 
another section (p. 408) of this article. The life-history of a new 
Cephaline Gregarine from Indian millipedes and the founding of 
a new family, Hyalosporinidas, for such forms as possess a hyaline 
membrane to their spores, the genus Stmophora from Indian 
millipedes, the studies on GonchopMMrus lamellidens including 
observations on the lunar periodicity in conjugation, the discovery 
of new Coceidiids {Eimeria, Isospora, etc.) from the gut of Bufo 
are among their more important contributions. Setna and Bhatia 
(1934) described for the first time some Gregarines from the 
intestine of the Bombay prawn, Parapeneopsis scvlptilis. . Knowles 
and Das Gupta (1934-1935) have studied the ciliate, rhizopodous, 
and sporozoan parasites of lizards and monkeys, while the latter 
author (1935) recorded a large number (42) of species of Protozoa 
from the rumen of the Indian goat, Capra Mrcus, thirteen of 
which were new records to India and six were new species or 
varieties. Pearse (1932) reported a new gregarine, Steinina meta- 
plazi from a crab. The genus was hitherto known only as parasitic 
in beetles. 

The Indian Myxosporidian parasites seem to have received 
scant attention. The only paper published during the period 
under review on this subject is that of Southwell and Prashad 
(1918) on certain undescribed forms of Myxobolus and Sphaerospora 
parasitic on freshwater fish. 

IV. Mabinb Zoology. • 

The study of marine zoology in India has for its background 
the history of individual workers whose energy and enthusiasm _ 
paved the way for a steady advancement of knowledge of the 
subject. The pioneer work of zoologists like StoUczka, Anderson, 
Wood-Mason and Alcock during the half a century preceeding the 
birth of the Indian Science Congress laid the foundation for the 
solid structure of the study of marine zoology that we now see in 
India. The long residence of some of the early zoologists in India 
and their continued interest in biological work as members of a 
scientific society, the Asiatic Society of Bengal, at Calcutta influenced 
opinion in favour of an organized effort to investigate the conditions 
of life in the sea on the lines of the ‘ Challenger ’ Expedition. In 
1871 a committee consisting of distinguished biologists such as 
Stoliczka, Blanford, Anderson, Wood-Mason and Oldham appointed 
by the council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal reported on the 
desirability of moving the Government of fridia to undertake 
deep-sea hedging in Indian waters. The Asiatic Society’s advocacy 
supported by the leading zoologists representing the Boyal Society 
resulted in the establishment in 1874 of a Marine Survey Depart- 
ment, and in the appointment of a surgeon-naturahst on the staff 
of the Survey. Dining the early days of the Survey, 1874-1881, 
Armstrong, the first surgeon-naturalist, found it impossible to put 
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into execution tlie .scheme of deep-sen dredging for w’ant of facilities 
to do so, but was able to collect material from .shallow water up to 
a depth of 100 fathoms. Tlie pioneer deep-sea biological investiga- 
tion was, however, undertaken in the Andamans and Kicobars by 
Wood-Sfason in 1872 as a deputy of the Tnistcc.s of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. With a complete dccp-.^ca ccpiipmcnt i)rovided 
on the marine survey vessel ‘ Investigator ’ several more or less 
successful hauls, about a dozen per .season of G months, were made in 
depths ranging from a few fathoms up to 2,000 fms. between the years 
1884 and 1898 in regions ns widely separated as the Persian Gulf, 
Cejdon, Andamans, the coasts of Burma, and the mouths of the 
rivers, the Ganges and the Hughli. The material obtained was 
sufficiently large and interesting to merit .study b}' specialist. s, and a 
series of separate monographs dealing with the deeiJ-sea Indian 
fauna began to be published under the authority of the Trustees of 
the Indian Museum from 1898 onwards. The monographs dealt 
with such groups ns Hcxactinellid sponges, !Mndrcporarian and 
Alcyonarian corals, Echinoderms, Fish and Crustacea. 

Both the survey work and the marine biological work of the 
‘Investigator’ were interrupted during the war of 1914-18, and 
when in 1920 the survey was resumed the arrears of work limited 
her trawling operations to only one or two per season. The surgeon- 
naturalists were, hoM'ever, able to collect a. variety of marine 
animals from the reefs and shores not far from the ship’s anchorage. 
As dredging and trawling formed a subordinate branch of the 
ship’s routine and occupied an insignificant part of the surgeon- 
naturalist’s time a S3'i5tematic survej'’ of the planktonic organisms, 
especiallj' surface-living Copepods, and of the h.vdrograijhic condi- 
tions was undertaken bj' iSewell, from the survey season of 1910-11 
and continued with interruptions up to the time of his relinquish- 
ment of that office in 1925. It was durmg this period that a ncwlj'' 
designed mid-water net was used (uith promi-sing results) for the 
first time in the history’' of the Slarine Surve.y of India. 

The investigation of the fauna of the littoral zone and the 
inshore waters of the Indian seas received also considerable atten- 
tion at the hands of individual workers and public bodies. Some 
years after the ‘ Investigator ’ was at work, Anderson (1888-89) 
went bn a collecting expedition to Tenasscrim and the Mergui 
Archipelago in 1881-82. In the first decade of the present century 
the Gulf of Manaar was explored by Herdman on the Ceylon side 
and by Thurston on the Indian side, and in the Arabian sea 
Gardiner and Homell investigated the marine fauna of the Laccadive 
and Maidive islands and the Okhamandal Coast of Kathiawar 
respectively. These general investigations on the marine fauna 
were supplemented by spasmodic observations on the bottom and 
mid-water fauna made in the course of experiments on trawling 
conducted along their respective coasts by the maritime provinces 
of India, namely, Bengal with the trawler ‘ Golden Crown ’, Bombay 
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Tvith the trawler ‘ William Garrick and Madras with the trawlers 
‘ Lady Nicholson ’ and ‘ Lady Goschen The scientific reports 
based on the material collected by these , trawlers are not com- 
prehensive and include only stray notes on the various groups of 
animals scattered in zoological literature. 

In the period under review, apart firom . the work of the 
‘ Investigator there has been only one important expedition 
namely, the John Murray Expedition on the ‘ Mabahiss ’ under the 
leadership of Sewell to the iSirabian sea, which has made valuable 
contributions to our knowledge of the Indian marine fauna! The 
reports on the material obtained are being issued in parts. 

The exploration of the shore and littoral fauna of the coasts 
of India and of the maritime lakes and backwaters has been done 
at various times by zoologists in India during the past 25 years. 
The notable among these regions are the salt lakes and estuaries 
in Bengal, the Puri coast, Chandipore beach and the Chilka Lake 
in Orissa, and in Madras, the Vizagapatam backwater and Waltair 
beach, the Ennur backwaters and Pulicat Lake, the Madras coast, 
the coastal region from Kilakarai in the Bamnad District to 
Tuticorin including Pamban, Bameswaram and Krusadai island, th6 
backwaters along the West coast from Mangalore to Trivandrum 
and Cape Comorin, the Bombay coast fi’om Karwar and Goa to 
Bombay, the vicinity of Karachi in Sind, and the coast of Burma 
nearMergui. . 

The progress of marine zoology in Europe, America and Japan 
has been in no small measure due to the enterprise of Governments, 
Universities, public bodies and associations interested in the develop- 
ment of the marine resomces of their respective countries. Most 
maritime countries have one or more marine biological stations 
which encomage the study of marine zoology and attract scholars 
and students from various parts of the world. Lidia with her 
extensive sea-board and a physically varied coast had no marine 
biological station until a few years ago when the Madras Eisheries 
Department organized a small station in the extreme south of 
Lidia (since transferred to Ennur in the vicinity of Madras). The 
Indian Universities teaching Zoology had, until quarter of a century 
ago, to content themselves with the study of European marine 
types of animals imported from Pljunouth, Port Eria or Naples, 
but the enterprise of the Madras Eisheries Department made it 
possible for Indian students to study marine types common along 
the Indian coasts.^ It is not a little surprising that even 


1 The publication in India of a series entitled the Indian Zoologifol 
Memoirs on the lines of the memoirs published in England under the authority 
of the Liveipool Marine Biological Committee was the natural sequence of the 
increased use of Indian marine material by colleges and universities in this 
county. The series is edited by K. N. Bahl and includes at present three 
memoirs on three separate Indian marine types commonly available for 
study on the Indian coasts. 
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after quarter of a century of progress in marine zoology there are 
only two marine zoological research stations in the whole of India, 
namely, the one at IMadras maintained by the University and the 
one at Krusadai in the Gulf of Manaar maintained by the Madras 
Ksheries Department. Judging by modem standards, neither of 
them fulfils the ideal conditions necessary for continuous all-round 
marine zoological research work. Schemes for the establishment 
of a marine zoological station in Port Blair (Andamans) in the 
centre of the Bay of Bengal which has been aptly called the 
naturalist’s paradise, and in Karachi on the coast of Sind at the 
head of the Arabian sea under the auspices of the Government of 
India which were favourably considered had to be shelved indefi- 
nitely owing to the unfortunate continual financial stringency of 
the country.^ lii spite of these drawbacks the pace of progress in 
marine zoology has not been slow, and the quarter of a century 
that has passed since the birth of the Indian Science Congress has 
contributed material additions to our knowledge of the Indian 
marine farma. 

The only survey of importance of any particular marine or 
brackishwater area or biological unit that was brought to a successftil 
conclusion since the birth of the Indian Science Congress was that 
of the Cliilka Lake, a maritime lake on the Orissa coast of India 
below the delta of the river Mahanadi. Sewell and Annandale 
(1922) investigated the Hydrography and Invertebrate Fauna of 
Kambha Bay of this lake in an abnormal year. In this lake of 
undoubted marine origin a few freshwater forms have established 
themselves while the estuarine or backwater forms are characteristic 
of the fauna of the Gangetic delta and of the lagoons on the coasts 
of India. The occurrence of purely marine species in the lake is 
seasonal. The most striking features of the farma of the lake are 
the abundance of individuals and poverty of species, and the extra- 
ordinary power of individual adaptability of the permanent residents 
to physical changes in their environment. Such animals as 
Bhizostomous medusas and Oxystome crabs for example living in 
the lake are capable of flourishing in freshwater at one season and 
salt-water in another. The fauna has, however, the representatives 
of nearly all the phyla except the Echinodermata. The main 
object of the Cliilka Lake zoological survey as stated by Annandale 
was ‘ to lay a foundation for the study of the fauna of brackish 


1 Recently the Indian Science (Congress at Patna (1933) sponsored a 
discussion by biologists on the necessity of establishing a marine biological 
station in India, but the discussion turned towards the eomparative merits 
of various places on the coasts of India as the most suitable as a centre of 
marine biological research work, but there was a general agreement amongst 
biologists that the establishment of an All-India Marine Biological Station 
was an urgent need. There is certainly room for more than one marine 
biological station in India, provided that funds are available, but the establish- 
ment of a Central Marine Biological Institute has been long overdue. 
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water and of water of variable salinity on the coast of India on the 
same lines as our predecessors in the Indian Museum have done 
for that of the abj^’seal fauna of Indian seas That this foundation 
was truly and well-laid is home out by the fact that a considerable 
number of papers dealing with the elements of the fauna of the 
brackishwater areas along the coasts of India has been published 
in India since the Clulka survey was completed. The chief zoological 
interest of such investigations lies in the fact that brackishwater 
areas, particularly the estuarine regions, act as a highway for the 
penetration of certain marine elements which finally establish them- 
selves in fi’eshwater. The surveys of the Calcutta Salt Lakes and the 
Lower Bengal estuaries, the Vizagapatam backwater and harbour, of 
the Ennur, Pulicat, and Adyar ^ backwaters near Madras, and of the 
backwaters of the West coast of Tutlifl. which, when the results are 
published in a connected form, will show not merely the peculiar 
composition of the fatma but also the extent of the penetration of 
marine forms into waters of highly variable salinity.. 

The fauna of the sandheads at the mouth of the river TTiigbli 
has in recent years received sonie attention thanks to the interest 
of the members of the Bengal Pilot Service who send their collections 
of animals firom depths of about 20 fathoms to the Tnflia,Ti Museum 
for study. Notes on some of the interesting animals, particularly 
fish and Crustacea, fi-om this collection have been published in 
Calcutta from time to time. 

Our knowledge of the plankton of the Indian coasts is still 
very meagre, but valuable contributions have been made during 
the period under review by Homell and Nayudu (1923), and 
by .^yar, Menon, and Menon (1936), and Menon (1931) who 
studied the seasonal variation of the planktonic elements along 
the west and east coasts of Southern Tndin. respectively. The 
general features of the organic cycle and the seasonal variation of 
the plankton in tropical seas seem to be the same as those of the 
temperate seas, except that there is an appreciable difference in the 
elements of the planktonic fauna. 

The zoological survey of the ILrusadai Island in the Gulf of 
Manaar under the leadership of Gravely (1927) added another 
important contribution to our knowledge of the marine faima of 
a r^f-bound island subject to strong currents and to the monsoon 
^nds. The results are, however, not so complete as those of the 

attempt to study the fauna of the Manora 
u ™ vicinity of Karachi on the same lines has been made 
by the University of Lahore under the guidance of Matthai. 

In the field of geographic and oceanographic research in Indian 
waters Sewell s monograph 1925-1929 on the subject has been the 
most outstanding contribution to the study of physical conditions 
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Tinder which the marine faima exists. It deals mainly with the 
geography, the nature of ' the sea-bed and its deposits, the tempera- 
ture and salinity of the coastal and surface waters, of the Andaman 
sea in relation to the adjacent waters like the Bay of Bengal and 
the LaccadiYe sea, and with the marine meteorology of the Indian 
seas as a whole. It shows conclusively that the physical conditions 
of the sea are in an almost continuous state of flux due to influences 
both within and without its geographical limits, and must be 
effecting profound changes in the character of the faima, and that 
the study of the physical conditions is an integral part of the study 
of the bionomics of any given arm of the ocean or the sea whatever 
its size or geographical position. 

The biological factors affecting the life of animals inhabiting 
the Matlah river, near Port Canning, Lower Bengal, have also 
been the subjects of study during this period of 26 years. The 
observations of Stoliczka and Annandale have been supplemented 
by those of Kemp and Pearae in recent years. Kemp’s - (1917) 
investigation of the fauna of this tidal creek of the Gangetic delta 
with water which is always tiirbid and of variable salinity showed 
the remarkable resemblance of many species of animals, especially 
among the fish and Decapod Crustacea living in the creek, to the 
deep-sea forms. The resemblances were in most cases very super- 
ficial as for instance in colour, in outline, and in the presence of 
elongated filamentous appendages with a sensory function, but 
some species had morphological relationship to deep-water species 
as well. The very soft muddy bottom and low visibility which are 
the common physical factors of the bottom of a creek like klatlah 
and of that of the deep-sea have brought this convergence resulting 
in the resemblances rioted above. Pearse’s (1932) observations 
on the ecology of this creek dealt with the slow invasion of fresh- 
water by marine animals, particularly of fish and crabs, and with 
their feeding habits. He thought that ‘ babitatic segregation 
in other words, the avoidance of competition by invading imused 
areas, was the niost important factor in the invasion of freshwater 
areas and land by marine animals through the media of estuaries 
and creeks like the Matlah. 

So much for the general advancement of marine zoology in 
India. It will now be convenient to deal with the additions to our 
knowledge of the various groups of the animal kingdom beginning 
with the. Protozoa and ending with the Vertebrata. 

Protozoa. — The only papers of any importance published on 
the marine Protozoa dining the period under review were by Setna 
and Bana (1935) on the new Coccidium, Eimeria harpodoni, from the 
Bombay Duck, Barpodon neherms, and by Setna (1931) who de- 
scribed three new Sporozoan .parasites belonging to as many new 
genera {Bhatiella, Ferraria and Exlremocystis) from the intestine 
and coelomic cavities of Polychsete and Gephyrean worms from the 
Andaman sea. The characters of only adult trophozoites are known. 
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Porifem. — Our knowledge of the marine sponges of India 
after Schulze’s report on the Hexactinellida of the ‘ Investigator ’ 
and Carter’s papers on Tetraxonida is due to Annandale (1914, 1916), 
Dendy (1926), Kumar (1925), Burton (1928 and 1932), and Burton 
and Eao (1932). Annandale studied the Olionid sponges common 
on oysters, mussels and other molluscs, and the sponges parasitic 
on them, and gave an account of the biological differences of the 
sponge-fauna north and south of the Palk Straits connecting the 
Gulf of Manaar with the Bay of Bengal. Kumar, Bm1:on and 
Rao advanced our knowledge of the sponges of the Indian Littoral, 
while Dendy and Burton made several interesting additions to our 
knowledge of the deep-sea forms. The interesting alga-like 
Euceratose sponge, Gryptospongia enigmatica from a depth of 1,045 
fathoms, and the peculiar Spongiid, Stenospongia aligera from 
Mergui (65 fathoms) with a chitinoid cuticle and the pores restricted 
to the undersurface of a number of lateral wing-like processes are 
among the forms described. 

Goelenterata. — Some notable additions by various authors 
have been made to our knowledge of the marine and brackish- 
water coelenterates during the period under review. Ritchie 
(1915) described the remarkable and peculiar new brackishwater 
Hydroid, Annulella gemmata, with an alternation of free and fixed 
stages in the vegetative hydroid phase and the singular method of 
multiplying itself by setting free planula-like buds and by a mode 
of transverse fission associated with the chitinous basalbulb. Llcyd 
and Annandale (1916) studied the life-history of Campanidiwi 
ceylonensis (Browne), the medusoid generation of which was known 
to occur on the coasts of Ceylon and Burma, in the Gulf of Manaar, 
in the Chilka Lake, and in brackishwater ponds and channels at 
Port Canning and Calcutta respectively, and discovered the hydroid 
stage which is still known only from brackishwater. Leloup (1932) 
gave an account of the marine hydroids from various parts of the 
Indian coasts and seas. Menon (1930, 1932) made contributions 
to our knowledge of the Scypho- and Hydro-medusae from the 
Madras coast while Rao (1931) described the forms of Scyphome- 
dusae common in the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian sea. J^cently, 
Stiasny (1937) recorded the occTzrrence of several species of 
Scyphomedusae not hitherto known from the Arabian sea, and 
remarked on the general poverty of these medusae in an increasing 
measure from the Malayan seas to the Arabian and E. African 
seas. Annandale (1915) described the new brackishwater genera 
of Actiniaria, Phytocoetes and Pelocoetes, from the Chilka Lake and 
the Gangetic delta. Menon (1914, 1926), studied the larval forms 
of certain Actiniaria at Madras and established the identity of 
Anactinia pelagica with Cerianthus, ZoantheUct with SpJienopits, 
and of Zoanthina with Zoanthus. Carlgren (1925) proposed a 
revision of the Actiniaria of the Chilka Lake described by Annandale 
and suggested the creation of a new famil3>-, the Kevadneidse, for 
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the reception of Gyrostoma glmcum Ann. and the inclusion of 
Phyiocoetes cliilhmis Ann. and Halianthus limnicdla Ann. in the 
Halcampid genus Mena, and of Phi/tocoetes gangeticus Ann. and 
Pelocoetes exiil Ann , in the Halcampactiidaj. Panikkar (1935-37) has 
added considerably to our meagre Imowledge of the structure, 
bionomics, and systematics of various brackishTrater and marine 
Actiniaria from the Sladras coast. The contributions of Gardiner 
(1929) on the deep-sea Indian corals of the genus Flabelhim, 
of van der Horst (1931) on the Indian solitary corals, of Matthai 
(1924) on the Slaireporarian corals, particularl 3 '^ the aporose forms 
of the family Astraeidai, of the Indian seas have added considerably 
to our knowledge of the coral faima of Eastern waters. The 
discovery of the coral, Cylicia smifhii, jClne Edw, and Haime, 
in a sub-fossU condition in the Cliilka Lake is noteworthy. 
Homell (1922) brought together several interesting facts regarding 
the commensals of some Indian Alcyonarians, while Hamid 
(1931) recorded the occurrence of Virgularia gracillima Koelliker 
in the outer channel of the Chilka Lake. Hickson (1937) 
brought evidence to show that Umbelhila huxleyi has not only 
a wide range of distribution, but that many so-called species are 
only growth stages or varieties of this species. 

PhtyTielminfhes, — Southwell (1930) and Poche (1926) made 
valuable additions to our knowledge of the helminthic para- 
sites of various marine animals from the Pearl Banks, Ceylon, and 
the Chilka Lake. These parasites belong to the genera Ehyncho- 
bothrium, Otobothrnm,, Phyllobothrium and Tetrai^ynclms. Faust 
(1927) described the very curious new Holostome Cleistogamia 
holothuriana (from the intestine of the Holothurian, Actinopyga 
mauritiana, from the Andaman sea) which had to be accommo- 
dated in a new sub-family, Cleistogamiinse, erected by him. 
This Holostome has no external genital openings with the result 
that self-fertilization is obligatory, and the eggs have a long polar 
filament. The intermediate host is believed to be a marine moUusc. 
With the exception of Aspidogaster, this is the only other instance 
of a fluke developing normally to adulthood in an Invertebrate. 
The creation of a new family, the Filisomidse, among the Acantho- 
cephala fell to the lot of van Cleave (1928) who described Filisoma 
Micwm (gen. et sp. nov.) from the intestine of the flsh Scatophagus 
argus from the Chilka Lake. The extreme length of the body and 
the proboscis, the curious location of the brain and the genital 
orifice, near the posterior end of the body, and the peculiar form of 
the cement glands made the creation of a new family necessary. 
Wheeler (1937) described the new Palasonemertid genus, Nannone- 
mertes {F. indica), which is closely allied to PdagonemeHes. 

Chaetognatha. — Of this group the only papers of importance 
are those by John (1933, 1937) who gives an account of the Sagiita 
of the Madras coast and of the seasonal variations in its distribution. 
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and by Lele and Gae (1936) 'w^ho deal with the common Sagitta 
of the Bombay Harbour. 

Brachiopoda . — Awati and Kshirasagar , (1935) studied the 
distribution of Lingula sp. on the Bombay coast. 

. Polyzoa , — Our knowledge of this group we owe to the labours 
of Annandale (1915) and Robertson (1921) who gave an account of 
the forms occurring in the Chilka Lake and other brackishwater 
regions and at depths up to' 1,000 fathoms respectively. The latter 
recorded the occurrence of Membranipora in brackishwater. 

EcMnodermata . — ^During the period under review the Echino- 
derms of the Indian seas received considerable attention. Koehler 
(1927) completed his monograph on the regular Echinoids. Clark 
(1932) gave an account of the Indian Crinoids of the super-families 
Comasterida, Mariametrida and Tropiometrida, and described 
the new Antedonid Bepometra arahica from the Arabian sea. 
Bomford (1913) dealt •with the deep-sea Ophiuroids from the Bay 
of Bengal and the Arabian sea. Clark (1936) found from his studies 
an increasing poverty of Crmoid forms from the Malay archipelago to 
the Arabian sea and the E. African coast of the Indian ocean, an 
observation which is in accord ■with those of Ekman (1935) in his 
* Tiergeographie ’. Setna (1931) made a detailed study of the 
Indian Trichasler and provided a key to the species. The interest- 
ing new Cidariid, Phylkumdhm f&rcipvlqius, -waB recently described 
by Mortensen (1936). Aiyaf (1935) stuped the early development 
and metamorphosis of the tropical Echinoid, Salmacis bicolor 
Agassiz, in regard to external and internal structures and demon- 
strated the absence of sexual periodicity. 

Annelida . — ^The foundation for a sound knowledge of the Indian 
marine and brackishwater Polychseta was laid in the quarter of a 
century after the inauguration of the Indian Science Congress. 
Southern (1921) described several new forms from the Chilka Lake 
while Eauvel (1932) rendered a comprehensive account of over 300 
species belonging to 30 families of the Indian coastal and deep- 
water regions. He found the coastal faima richer than the deep- 
sea fauna as may be expected from the varied conditions of the 
former, and the brackishwater forms peculiar. The best represented 
families are the Aphroditidse, Rfereidse and Eunicidse with more 
than 35-40 species in each. The Indian fauna does not materially 
differ from that of the Red seaj China seas, and the Pacific ocean, 
many species being cosmopolitan. Augener (1926) gave an account 
of the Ceylon Polychgeta based on collections of Prof. Plate and 
others. Bindra (1927) contributed a short study of the. genus 
Eurythoe based on material collected at Karachi. Gravely (1927) 
gave an account of the Polychseta of the Krusadai Is. in the Gulf of 
Slanaar, while Aiyar (1933) published his studies on the brackish- 
water and marine Polychsetes of the Madras coast and their 
larval forms. Aiyar (1931) also gave a complete account of the 
development and breeding habits of the IVIadras brackishwater 
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Polychsete, Marphysa gravelyi Southern, Of the Hirudinea, 
Kaburald (1921) and Harding (1927) described several interesting 
marine and brackishwater forms parasitic on sharks, rays, globe- 
fish, Bombay-duck and mud-turtles. Aiyar and Panikkar (1937) 
recorded their observations on the swarming habits and lunar 
periodicity of Plaiyncreis sp. from the Madras Harbour. ‘ They 
observed an interval of three lunar months .between successive 
swarms and that swarming took place at maximum high tide 
during new moon. 

Gephyrea. — Our knowledge of the Echiuroids and Sipuneuloids 
of Indian waters is due almost entirely to the researches of 
Annandale and Kemp (1915), of Prashad (1919, 1935), and of Awati 
and Heshpande (1935), several new and interesting forms having 
been recorded within the last quarter of a century. 

Pycnogonida. — The Indian littoral forms were studied by 
Caiman (1923). Seventeen species were recognized of which ten 
proved to be new. Since Caiman’s report on this collection Kaj 
(1927) described a new species from the Krusadai I. 

Crustacea. — ^In regard to this group several notable advances 
have been made as a result of the labours of research workers 
stationed in India. In a period of about twelve years, Kemp 
(1914-1925) contributed an important series of papers on the 
Decapoda and Stomatopoda dealing with various marine and 
bracldshwater forms of the Indian coasts, estuaries, and back- 
waters belonging to the families Bippoljdjidae, Crangonidae, Hymeno- 
somatidas, Disciadidae, Palaemonidae, Ocypodidw, Pasiphaeidas, 
StylodactylidaB, Rhynchocinetidas, Pandalidae, and Anchistiodidm 
in which are included species of the most varied habits. Kemp 
(1916) recorded for the tot time two genera of Cumacea OpMnoe 
and Paradiastylis from brackish and fresh waters in the Ohilka 
Lake. He was also the first to show that the curious resemblance 
of certain estuarine Caridean species inhabiting the bed of the 
Matlah river in Lower Bengal to certain deep-sea forms belonging 
to the family Nematocarcinidae was due to the similarity in the 
physical conditions of life. The interesting associations which 
members of the sub-family Pontoniinse form with other marine 
animals of the groups Porifera, Coelenterata, Eohinodermata, 
Lamellibranchia, and Ascidiacea have been dealt with in detail. 
Chopra (1923) contributed a monograph on the Bopyrid Isopods 
parasitic on Indian Decapod Macrura, discussing their afBnities 
with those of the Atlantic coasts of America. He (1930-1935) 
also contributed several articles dealing with certain new forms of 
Hymenosomatid crabs from the Indian coasts and backwaters, 
and with Decapod Crustacea living in the cloaca of Holothurians, 
and enlarged our knowledge of the Stomatopod and Decapod fauna 
of Sandheads at the mouth of the Hughli river. Odhner (1923) 
described certain Stomatopods from Ceylon and revised certain 
genera of Xanthid crabs of the Indo-Pacifio area. Menon (1933) 
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described the life-histories of the Madras Decapods belonging to 
the families Sergestidse, Callianassidse, and Hippidae. Our knoir- 
ledge of the Ttidia-n Amphipods, Isopods, Mysids and Tanaidacea 
within the last quarter of a century we owe to the researches of 
Tattersall, Chilton, and Barnard, Tattersall (1914) recorded the 
occurrence of the only known Mysidae in India — ^all from brackish- 
water — ^belonging to 3 distinct genera, one of which, namely, 
Indcmysis, proved to be new. He (1922) gave an account of the 
Tn<iia,Ti Mysidacea from the Gulf of Manaar and the Andamans and 
pointed out their Mediterranean affinities. Chilton (1920) recorded 
the occurrence of the marine Amphipod, Ampdisca ptisilla, (known 
till then only from Norway, Australia, Ceylon, and the Chilka 
Lake in India) in the Ganges as far high up as Buxar, 500 miles 
from the sea. Barnard (1935-36) made considerable additions to 
our knowledge of the Indian littoral, deep-water, and brackishwater 
Amphipods, Isopods, and Tanaidacea. He recorded the surprising 
occurrence of the .Arctic Isopod A^a ventrosa and several other 
N. Atlantic forms such as Symphustes grandirnmms, TkorieUa 
islandica and Koroga megalops in the Arabian sea at great depths. 
In regard to the lidian barnacles there has been no substantial 
increase in our knowledge since Annandale (1914) published his 
studies on the genera Scalpellum, Lithotrya, Oxynaspis, Alepas, 
and Heterolepas, representatives of which were recorded from the 
Burmese and the Baluchistan coasts. The same author (1924) 
contributed a study of the Cirripedes associated with the Indian 
corals of the families Astraeidae and Bungidae. Sewell (1926) pub- 
lished an interesting and valuable paper on the variation in the 
external characters of the various so-called species of Lithotrya 
and showed that the species were only stages in the growth of, or 
varieties and life-phases of a single species,' e.g. L. nicdbarica. 
Monod (1934) gave an account of the comparatively little known 
copepod Panaietis incamerata Stebbing which is of common occur- 
rence as a parasite in the buccal cavity of Trochns niloticus in the 
Amdamans, but the most striking and single largest contribution on 
any group of the lower Crustacea was by Sewell (1929-1932)' who 
gave a detailed account of the surface-living and mid-wafer Copepods 
of the Indian seas. He was of the opinion that much of the apparent 
difference between surface and littoral Copepod faima of the Indian 
and Atlantic oceans was due to lack of knowledge, and such dif- 
ferences as exist were to be attributed to the presence in the latter 
of indigenous forms evolved in that area and to the total absence 
of connecting passages between the tropical or temperate regions 
of the Atlantic, the Pacific and the TTi(iia.Ti oceans. He attempted 
to trace the mathematical relationships between the various growth 
stages not yet proved by actual breeding. He also drew attention 
to the fact that two sexually mature groups within the limits of 
the same morphological species occur commonly in the Calanoida 
and Harpacticoida in Indian waters particularly in the coastal 
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and littoral regions around the mouths of the great rivers, and 
living in the same locality ftud under the same condit ions of salinity 
and temperature. The difference between the two groups is onlj* 
in size, and difTercnces in structure .such ns exist arc so slight as 
to be of no value for purposes of .separation into distinct species. 
Sewell was of opinion that dimorphism occurs in vnrio\is species 
in both sexes. In regard to growth he showed that the Copepoda 
follow Brooke’s Law by which growih increa.se.s at; each moult b 3 ’ 
a fixed percentage of its length which is constant for the sex and the 
species, subject onl.v to variation in growth-factor due to the 
influence of the environment. 

Mollmca. — ^In regard to this phylmn the period under review 
was one of considerable advances in our knowledge of the fresh- 
water. fonn.s, nevertheless some notable contributions have been 
made on the marine and braekishwater mollusc fauna. The 
Cephalopods of the dcep-wntcrs collected bj* the ‘ Investigator ’ in 
the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian sea were reported on hy Jlassy 
(1916) and included such interesting forms as lialln/tciilis abi/ssicola 
Hoyle from a depth of 2,000 fathoms and Sepia arabica Itlassj' 
from the Laccadive .sea and the Persian Gulf. Itobson (1929) 
contributed a valuable monograph on the Octopoda dealing with 
several species from the Indian seas including Ccj'lon, Laccadives, 
!Maldivc.s, Andamans, Jlcrgui and other coasts of Burma. The 
molluscs of the Chilka Lake and the backwatem and estuaries 
along the Indian coasts were described in a large scries of papers b.v 
Preston (1914-15). Annandalc and Kemp (1910-1923), and 
Prashad (1927). Honicll (1916-1917) published a revision of the 
Indian Mcrelrix and discussed the position of the Indian varieties 
and races of the conchshcll of the genus TvrbineUa- (now Xanchus) 
wliich are divided into 2 forms — the ancient acuta form including 
the vars. ftmiJS, globosa, and comorinensis and the typical obtusa 
which is a divergent and changed form. Tlic var. fustic attained 
specific rank bj' isolation from the ac^t^a form. The distribution 
of these varieties is peculiar. The var. ohiusa is found in Palk 
Bay and on the coasts of India onl.y north of Adam’s Bridge, while 
acuta is distributed along the coasts of the Gulf of Manaar. The 
vars. globosa and comorinensis are confined to the deep and shallow 
waters respectively of the extreme south of the India7i peninsula. 
Vredenburg (1917) gave an account of the peculiar variations of 
the aperture of Plmroloma congener jfrom the Andaman sea at a 
depth of 185 fathoms, and of the peculiarities of distribution of the 
members of the family Doliidse. He (1919) showed also that Dolium 
(now Tonna) maculakim (Deshayes) and D. (JSudolnm) iessellatum 
Bruguiere were distinct species, although the latter ma j*" bo regarded 
as Eudolium when immature and Dolhm s. str. when full-gro^vn. 
D. iessellatum ■ does not extend further west than the Eastern 
portions of the Bay of Bengal while D. mamlatum does not extend 
further east than the Malay islands but is widespread in the Au’abian 
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sea. Prashad (1927) described the new deep-water Pi/ridasewdli 
from the Laccadive sea (180 fins.) with a distinctive minute sculp- 
ture. Winckworth (1928-1929) contributed several articles on the 
marine molluscs of S. India and Ceylon, chiefly the Chitons and 
Limpets. He (1933) described Acanthochitona penetrans from holes 
bored by bivalves on the shell of live Trochus niloticus in the 
Andamans, a form that bridges the gap between Acanthochitona 
and the Cryptoplacinse. The Indian Oysters were the subjects of 
detailed study during the last quarter of a century, Moses, and 
Awati and Rai, published accounts of the life-histoiy and anatomy 
of the common edible backwater Oyster, Ostrea virginiana (0. ara- 
hanensis Sowerby according to Winckworth) vax. madrasensis and 
the Bombay Oyster, Ostrea cucnillata respectively. Prashad and 
Bhaduri (1933) discussed the systematics of the In^an pearl oysters 
of the genus Pinctada, while Rao (1936) studied the morphology 
of the Indian nudibranch, Kalinga omata. The growth of molluscs 
of the Indian seas was latterly the subject of study by Sewell 
(1924) and by Rao (1936). The former gave an account of his 
observations on growth in Littorina, Pyrazus and other forms of 
marine molluscs, while the latter dealt with in some detail the rate 
of growth, longevity, and habits of Trochus niloticus, the shell of 
which is a product of commerce in the Andaman islands. Some of 
the molluscs doing damage to the shell of Trochus niloticus were 
described by Prasad and Rao (1933), and Winckworth (1928-29, 
1933). 

Tunicata and Gephalochordatd. — Oka (1915) described a 
number of interesting Ascidians from the deep- waters of Indian seas. 
Among those were the rare large Appen(Bcularian Megalocercus 
Chun previously known only from the Mediterranean, and the 
simple Ascidian Hexacrohylvs indices from a depth of 1912 fathoms. 
The only known previous record of this latter aberrant genus was 
H. psammodes collected by the Siboga Expedition. 01m showed 
clearly that the division of the Ascidians into simple and com- 
pound forms was highly artificial. The curious genus of simple 
Ascidian, MonohotryUvs Oka, has for instance its nearest relations 
among the holostomatous compound Ascidians and forms a link 
between the Styelidas and the Polystyefidm. Oka also recorded 
for the first time the occurrence in the branchial sacs of two widely 
different species {Polycarpa annandalei and Ascidia willeyi) of 
commensal macrurans. The Indian Monascidian, Herdsmnia 
{Rhdbdocynthia) pallida was the subject of a monograph by Das 
(1936). The Salps of the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian sea were 
dealt with in detail by Sewell (1926^). Prashad (1934) gave an 
account of the Cephalochordates of the genera Branchiostoma and 
Asymmetron from the Indian coasts along the Bay of Bengal and 
Gulf of Manaar and described tHe new species, B. gravelyi, closely 
allied to B. elongatum from the coast of Tuticorin but differing 
from it in the myotome formula, the form of the fins, and in the 
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absence of eyes. Eranz (1925) proposed an exhaustive systematic 
revision of the Cephalochordate genera BrancMostorm and 
Asymmetrm. 

Vertebrata {Pisces). — ^The only comprehensive studies under- 
taken in the period under review were those of the littoral and 
deep-water flat fishes by Norman (1928) and of the fishes of the 
Chilka Lake by Chaudhuri (1916-1923) and Hora (1923). The 
Indian Torpedinid fishes received some attention at the hands of 
Prashad (1920). A monograph on the common Indian Shark, 
Scoliodon, by Thillayampalam (1928), and a detailed study of the 
skeletal morphology of Otolitims ruber by Dharmarajan (1936) 
formed important contributions to the study of Indian fishes. 
The papers of Eowler (1933-37) on the littoral and shore-fish fauna 
of W. Lidia, Bombay coast and Ceylon, of Hora (1924) on certain 
interesting forms of fish of the genera Amhlyoirypauchen and 
Kanduka from the Sandheads at the mouth of the river Hughli, 
and of Hora and Mukerjee (1936) on the Indian Syngnathids from 
the Andamans and Mergui and on the fishes of the Tavoy coast of 
Burma were valuable additions to the faunistio studies of the 
Indian littoral fishes. 

In regard to other classes of marine Vertebrates there have ' 
been no substantial additions to our knowledge. The occurrence 
of Oavialis gangeticus in the Chilka Lake, and of Crocodilus porosus 
several miles out at sea at one end and up to the tidal limits of the 
larger rivers at the other has been recorded by Malcolm Smith 
(1931). The egg-laying and other habits of the Ceylon marine 
turtles, Dermodielys coriacea, Eretmochelys imbricata, Ghelonia 
mydas and Caretta caretta oUvacea have been elucidated by Deraui- 
yagala (1930), while the skeletal characters of Balaenoptera edeni 
Anderson from the Burmese coast near the Gulf of Martaban were 
described by Andrews (1918). 

V. Helminthology. 

The study of Helminthology in this country may be said to 
date from 1869 with the publication of Cobbold’s reports on the 
helminthic parasites of horses, elephants, and dolphins. Giles 
(1892) described helminths from sheep and mules while Linstow 
(1904^6) reported upon helminth collections from the Colombo 
Museum. All these materials were, however, collected in India for 
European specialists, but the first work done in India was by Evans 
(1908-10) who reported upon the helminthic diseases of elephants 
from Burma. Later, Mitra and Ganguly (1916) studied in India 
canine filariasis and GnatJiostoma in Cats. Leese (1911) reported 
on the tapeworms of camels and on the occurrence of Bilharziosis 
in these animals, while Gough (1911) discovered a sub-family of 
Cestodes without yolk glands. Lane’s observations on Ancylosto- 
miasis in certain parts of India and on the suckered round-worms, 
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and his descriptions of new genera and species of round-worms 
from Indian elephants are of great value. Stewart (1914) in' his 
studies on Indian Helminthology described a number of Nematodes. 
-Gaiger’s (1910-16) checklists of the animal parasites of domesticated 
animals are usefiil contributions to the study of Indian Helmin- 
thology. These studies, although mainly of a morphological nature 
include observations on the la.rval stages of the parasites as in the 
papers of Stewart (1914) on Indian nematodes etc., and of Dey 
(1909) on a case of Comurus infection in the goat. 

The great European war marked the beginning of a. new era 
of helminthological research in India. Leiper, as head of the 
.Bilharzia Mission, drew the attention of the Government of India 
to the cases of Schistosoma infection among Indian troops returning 
from Egypt and Mesopotamia and stationed in Hyderabad (Deccan), 
and to the possible spread of the infection to other parts of India. 
A few eases of Schistosoma infection in 1924 in Chinese coolies 
working in the Bawdwin silver mines in Burma also directed atten- 
•tion to the possible spread of Schistosomiasis from the Ear East 
into Burma. Kemp and Gravely (1920) examined a large number 
of larval Trematodes from various species of freshwater Gastropods 
in selected localities in India, but found forcocercous larvae of the 
Distome group as a natural infection only in two species of 
Gastropods, and these larvae did not in any of their features agree 
with those found in cases of human Schistosomiasis. Infection 
experiments on Indian molluscs carried on with miracidia of human 
Schistomiasis gave negative results. Soparkar (1918-22) in the 
course of his studies in Bombay discovered cercariae closely resembl- 
ing those of human Schistosomes which were later proved to be 
those of the cattle Schistosome. The same author traced the life- 
histoiy of a larval Qkematode from the Anopheline mosquito to 
the fish-trematode GUnostomum. Sewell (1922) published a mono- 
graph on Indian Cercariae, and suggested that Distomes were 
evolved from Monostomes, a -view which as knowledge of the 
group advanced had to' be abandoned. As 'a result of comprehensive 
studies of the excretory system in cercariae he (1930) advanced 
the "view that the forcocercous cercariae were of pol 3 q)hyIetic origin, 
and the evolution of the Monostome by the suppression of the 
acetabulum has occurred on more than one occasion and in different 
lines of evolution. Bhalerao (1932) drew attention to the pro- 
bable i^ection of man and domestic animals by species of /so- 
parorchis, and recorded the occurrence (1934) of Schistosoma japonic 
cum in Indian pigs, which, if confirmed, would bring into prominence 
the question of the spread of the infection from, pig to .man through 
some suitable intermediate host, de Mello (1936) directed atten- 
tion to a case of urinary Schistosomiasis in Portuguese India where 
ova of S. hcBinotdbium were found in the urine and faeces. Some 
.local mollusc such as 3Ielanoides tuberculatum or Lymnaea luteola 
is believed to have acted as the secondary or eventual intermediate 
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host and carried the infection. Eventual hosts in which miracidial 
attraction is often followed by penetration are held to be responsible 
for sporadic cases of Bilharziosis. The author has observed definite 
instances of miracidial attraction followed by penetration in regard 
to the species of molluscs mentioned above. 

The growing appreciation in India of the value of helmintho- 
logical studies is evident from the fact that they occupy an important 
place in the Imperial Veterinary Research Institute at Muktesar 
and in the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine, and from the 
fact that considerable research on the taxonomy and morphology 
of helminths is being conducted tmder the auspices of Universities 
in India. Among the Universities pursuing studies in Helminthology 
may be mentioned Rangoon, Lucknow, Aligarh, Allahabad, and 
Nagpur. The results of these studies have been published in well- 
recognized scientific journals and periodicals both in India and 
abroad. 

In the present article only passing references are made to the 
veterinary and medical aspects of helminthological studies as these 
are dealt with more fully and appropriately in the sections on 
Veterinary and Medical Sciences respectively of this work. 

Tremaioda. — By far the largest volume of work has been 
published on this group. The Dicrocoelid parasites from domestic 
animals have been reported on by Ware (1923). These have been 
recently supplemented by the studies of Bhalerao (1936-37) on 
this and other families of Trematodes. The families Lepoder- 
matidse, Spirorchidae, and Leoithodendriidaj, and the sub-family 
Pleurogenetinse have received considerable attention at the hands of 
Mehra and his colleagues (1931-1936). They have suggested 
revised classifications of some of these groups and indicated the 
probable phylogenetic relationships. Verma (1930) has studied 
the genus Opisthorchis and several new parasites of the family 
Bucephalidse foimd in water-birds. The Trematode. parasites of 
fishes and frogs and the systematic position of some of the new 
forms described have been dealt with in a series of memoirs by 
Srivastava (1933-1936). The seasonal variation and maximum 
frequency of infection of several of these parasites have also been 
studied by the same author (1934). The Indian Echinostomatid 
genera, Echinochasmus and Episthochasm/us have been fully de- 
scribed by Verma (1936). The digenetic Trematodes of the genera 
Lecithodendrium and Mesodendrium parasitic in Microchiroptera 
have been dealt with by Pande (1935). The genus Cydocodum 
was recorded for the first time in India by Khan (1936) who 
described several new forms and provided a key to the Tndifl.n 
species, Moghe (1932) and his colleagues at Nagpur have recorded 
the occurrence of some interesting forms of Echinoatomum and Para- 
monostomum from Indian birds. . 

The Lucknow School of Helminthology under the direction of 
Thapar has greatly assisted in the systematic identification of 
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helminth parasites of various animals. Thapar ^ has recently sum- 
marized the results achieved by this school in a small brochure 
entitled ‘ Parasitic Worms and Disease ’ published under the auspices 
of the Lucknow University. The relationships of the sub-families, 
Spirorchinse and Hapalotreminae, and of the families Allocreadiidse 
and Heterophyidse, the probable course of evolution of the family 
PsilostbmidsB from AJIocreadiidse, and the polyphyletic origin of 
Echinostomes have been discussed by Thapar, Dayal and Lai in a 
series of papers (1933-1936). The value of different characters in 
the classSfication of Trematodes have been recently discussed by 
Lai (1937). Vidyarthi (1937) and Lai (1934-1937) have made 
valuable contributions on the Trematode parasites of Indian birds, 
Harshey (1937) has given a key to the genera of OpecoelinsB and to 
the species of Opegaster. Pande (1937) has discussed the systematic 
position of the new bladder fluke, Phyllodistomum almorii, from 
Bmua cyanopMyctis. In Madras the Trematodes of domestic animals 
have been studied by Eao, who described new species of Cercariffl 
and reported on bovine nasal, and canine Schistosomiasis in Madras 
(1933), and recorded the occurrence of Paragonimus in dogs in 
certain parts of Malabar and Coimbatore (1935). Eemando (1932) 
has recorded his observations on Mesocodium and Haplorckis from 
Ceylon. 

Gestoda. — ^The Cestode parasites of birds and fishes have been 
studied by Southwell since 1911, who, in addition to publishing a 
series of interesting memoirs on the subject, has confebuted Wo 
volumes on the Cestodes in the Fauna of British India series 
(1930). Meggitt’s careful studies of the taxonomy and life-history 
of Indian Cestodes have materially advanced our knowledge of the 
group. The Helminthological Lastitute of the University of 
Bangoon owes much to his efforts. The Host-specificity theory of 
Meggitt (1934) was shown by him to be inapplicable ini the case of 
the ^stodes, Becent work by other investigators in India supports 
his views in certain other groups of helminths as well. The tape- 
worms of dogs in the Punjab were studied by Sondhi (1923), while 
Aggarwala (1926) reported an unusual location for Echinococc%^ 
cysts in the body of the sheep. A new Monopylidium and certain 
other new Cestodes were described by Moghe (1925-1933) from 
Indian birds and reptiles, while Gulati (1929) gave an account of a 
new Dipylidium. Johri (1931-1936) and Inamdar (1933-1934) 
are among others who have made important contributions on the 
Cestode parasites of Indian birds. Woodland (1923-1926) con- 
sidered the CaryophyllsBid® as a primitive group of Cestodes, 
which was contrary to the views of Lonnberg and others who 
regarded them as secondarily monozootic, and showed that their 
afiSnities were with the Gyrocotyfidae. Verma (1926, 1928) de- 
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scribed several new forms of the order Tetraphyllidse and the family 
Proteocephalidae, Thapar recently discovered the interesting 
fact that Echinococcus cysts simulate those of Cocnurus. Malkani 
(1933) has investigated the problem of evagination of the scolices 
of larval tapeworms and found experimental evidence for the 
fact that the process of evagination is helped by surface tension. 
Bhalerao (1936) reviewed the known species of AvifelUna and 
furnished a key. 

Nematoda. — Much work on parasitic Nematodes has been done 
by pathologists in India among whom may be mentioned Lane, 
Stewart, Chandler, Maplestone and others. Our knowledge of 
Ancylostomiasis, Ascariasis, and liilariasis are due, in great part, 
to their efforts. The BoclrfeUer Foundation of America has also 
sponsored research work along these lines. Sheather (1919 and 
1920), Boulenger (1920-1924), Ware (1924) and Chandler recorded 
their observations on several forms of Nematodes from cattle, 
elephants, and other animals. Thapar (1924-1925) described several 
new species of Kiluluma ; he discussed the relation between the 
spicules and vagina in Oesophagostomum and modified Goodey’s 
formula with a view to make it generally applicable to all members 
of the group, and to make it useful in distinguishing various species. 
In an important paper, Thapar (1925) has added considerably 
to our knowledge of the taxonomy of Nematodes. He demonstrated 
the presence of spines resembling rose-thorns in form in the oeso- 
phagus, and of intestinal diverticula in Echinopharynx. in the 
latter feature the genus resembles certain members of the family 
Ascaridae. Li the Oxyurids parasitic in reptiles the same author 
demonstrated the presence of cilia guarding the excretory pore of 
certain forms, and showed that the group, far from being primitive 
as was believed by Seurat and others, is a highly specialized one 
and has attained simplicity through degeneration. He also pointed 
out that the difference between Tachygonetria and Thdandros 
lies mainly in the character of the genital papilke, and established 
the new family, Labiduridae. The Nematode parasites of various 
species of Vertebrate animals have been studied by a number of 
workers in India. The publication of a volume in the Fauna of 
British India series on the Ascaroid and Strongyloid Nematodes 
by Baylis (1936) has served to bring together the scattered litera- 
ture on the subject, a reference to which will be found to be indis- 
pensable by every student of Indian Nematoda. Barsikar (1926) 
reported on the occurrence of guinea-worm in domestic animfllsi 
from certain parts of the Bombay Presidency. Mirza and his 
associates (1930-1936) have described a number of new Nematodes 
from Indian Vertebrate hosts. Among these, Diserratosomus 
Mirza (1933) from the mongoose is of interest in that it is claimed 
by its author to be a connecting link between Nematodes and 
Acanthocephala. Maplestone (1930-1931) and Bhalerao (1932- 
1935) added considerably to our knowledge of the Nematodes of 
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the domestic animals, while the former recorded several species 
occurring in wild am'-mals acclimatized to the conditions of the 
Calcutta Zoo.. Kulkami (1935) recorded a second .species of Pro- 
camallamis from India from a Siluroid fish, while Pande (1935) 
recorded Pycnoporus for the first time in India and provided a key 
to the species known. Patwardhan (1935) described a new Oxyurid, 
iMihucmna from the squirrel. Since Carter published his observa- 
tions on Dracunculus of Bombay very little work has been done on 
this genus in India, but Mirza (1929) has cleared certain points id 
regard to the anatomy of Dracunculus. Iyengar (1929) gave an 
account of the Nematodes parasitic in the Anopheline mosquitoes 
of Bengal and Karve (1930) those in frogs and toads. Rao and 
Iyengar (1932) have demonstrated the interesting process of 
emergence of Filaria larvae through the extreme tip of the labella 
of Gulex fatigans without any stimulus from mechanical pressure 
or from heat. The Nematodes parasitic in plants seem to have 
received very little attention in this country. Butler (1919) dealt 
with the rice-worm TyUnchus angustus, and more recently Dastur 
gave an account of the nematode disease of rice due to Aphden- 
choides. Free-living Nematodes seem to have attracted still less 
attention. Excepting Carter’s incomplete accounts (1855-1859) 
of the free-living forms in brackish- and freshwater areas of 
Bombay, and Stewart’s (1914) report on the free-living Nematodes 
of Chilka Lake there are no references to this subject in Indian 
zoological literature. 

AcanthocepTiala. — ^The short summary of Indian literature given 
here on this interesting group of parasitic worms indicates the 
wide scope for work in this country, and the necessity for evolving 
a natural system of classification for the group. Thapar (1927) 
suggested a tentative classification which, according to him, would 
admit of the inclusion of a large number of known forms. His 
classification was adopted in part by van Cleave (1928) who, in 
reporting on the In^an Acanthocephala, erected the families 
Pallisentidse and Hebesomidae unaware of Thapar’s work. ' Verma 
(1929), Subramanian (1927), Thapar (1930), Bhalerao (1931) and 
Datta (1928-1936) described a number of new forms from India 
and Burma, and brought forward evidence to show that some of 
the characters on which Thapar based his classification of Acantho- 
cephala are sound. More recent work on this group in Western 
coimtries also lends support to their view. 

In a recent review of the study of Helminthology in India 
Thapar (1937) has suggested the application of accurate nomencla- 
ture and the selection of suitable types of helminths for study in 
our Universities and colleges teaching Zoology. In this work the 
author has also given some of the references to Helminthology in 
ancient Indian literature. 

The investigations now in progress at Lucknow on the helmin- 
thic infections of domesticated animals in India under the auspices 
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of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research are looked fonrard 
to Tvith interest as the results would be of value to the whole of 
agricultural India. 

’’in. CONCHOLOOY. 

The foundations of the stud}’’ of Indian Conchology were laid 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century by a host of European 
workers in India among whom ma^^ be mentioned Hutton, Benson, 
the Blanford brothers, Stoliezka, Theobald, Beddoine, Godwin- 
Austen, the N’evill brothers, and Smith. With the retirement of 
most of these notabilities from service in India the study of Concho- 
logy so well started by this band of pioneer workers came practicall5'^ 
to a standstill. But the work of Blanford (W.T.) and Goduin- 
Austen on Indian Mollusca continued, resulting in the publication 
of the first volume of land molluscs in the Fauna of British India 
series (1908). A separate periodical publication entitled LaJid and 
Freshwater Molhisca- of India by Godwin- Austen which was issued 
as a supplement to the •n'ell-known Conchoioqia Indica- b}' Hanley 
and Theobald (1870-1876) was discontinued in 1920. 

The revival of intensive work on Indian Conchologj’^ came 
about in 1910 when Annandalo caused the collections in the Indian 
Museum from different parts of India to be studied by Preston, 
Pleme, Gudo, Godwin-Auston, Kobelt, Ghosh and others. Preston’s 
studies of Asiatic Unionidaj (1912) were followed by the Fauna 
volume (1915) on Ereshwator Gastropoda and Pelecypoda of India. 
Two more volumes in the Fauna series by Gudo appeared in 1914 
and 1921. It may be mentioned hero that aU the work connected 
with these volumes was done outside India, but a few faunistic 
reports by Annandale, Kemp and Prashad on molluscs from estuarine 
waters in the Gangetic Delta, the Cocliin Backwater, and the 
Chilka Lake were, however, published in this country. 

The studj’^ of Mollusca in India from the conchological and 
malacological points of view was, however, commenced for the 
first time in India by Annandale (1918) who studied the molluscs 
of the Inl6 Lake in Burma from various points of view. The 
relation of the individuals of tlie species of molluscs to their environ- 
ment, the inherent plasticity of certain species found living there, 
and the probable origin of the molluscan fauna in that specialized 
lake were some of the points discussed by him. About the same 
time a siuwoy of the Indian freshwater Mollusca with a view to 
investigate the possibility of their acting as vectors of human 
schistosomiasis was Tmdertaken. The materials that were collected 
in the course of the survey formed the subject of a series of reports 
on various families of molluscs by Annandale, Prashad, Sewell, 
and Rao. As a result of these studies our Icnowledge of the syste- 
matics, distribution and mutual relationsliips of the freshwater 
molluscs of India is probably as detailed as that of any other part 
of the world.' Among the contributions of value on the taxonomy 
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and rnorpholo^ of Indian Gastropoda as a result of these intensive 
investigations are those of Germain (1921—1924) on the Planorhidse, 
of Annandale (1918-1924), Sevell (1921), Prashad (1928) and Eao 
(1925, 1928, 1929) on the Viviparidse, of Prashad (1925) on the 
Arnpiillariidaj, of Pao (1923, 1924, 1925) on the Planorbidse, 
Suceineidfe, and Lymnaidas, and of Seshaiya (1932) on the 
Melaniida. The structure of the mantle which is concerned in the 
production of a highly varied ornamentation on the surface of the 
shell in certain members of the Viviparid® was investigated in 
great detail hy Annandale (1921, 1924) and Prashad (1928). 

The morphology and taxonomy of freshwater Pelecypoda were 
investigated chiefly hy Ortmaim, Prashad, Ghosh, and Pfeas. The 
details of the morphological work will he referred to in the section 
on Morphology, and it is only necessary to point out that the 
contributions of the first two authors are of importance in evaluat- 
ing the relationships of the Indian genera. 

Although a reference to the MoUusca of the extra-Indian regions 
such as China, Japan, and the Dutch East Indies would he out of 
place here, the close relationships of certain groups of Indian 
Mollusca to those of the areas mentioned render it desirable to 
make a passing mention of the work done in India on extra-terri- 
torial material. Annandale’s papers on Chinese and Japanese 
freshwater MoUuscs, and Prashad’s contributions on the Mollusca of 
the Dutch East Indies are of this nature. 

VH. CaeoinoIiO&y. 

The progress of marine and brackishwater Carcinology during 
the last 26 years has already been referred to in the section on 
Marine Zoology of this account. It now only remains to point out 
the lines on which research on freshwater and terrestrial Crustacea 
has progressed. 

Greater attention seems to have been paid to the Entomostraca, 
Tsopoda and Amphipoda, while the Decapoda received scant 
attention. Southwell (1916) and Southwell and Prashad (1918) 
described the Copepod and Isopod parasites of freshwater fish. 
Gurney (1919-21, 1930) wrote -short papers on the Branchiopoda, 
and enumerated the species of Entomostraca occurring in Seistan 
and the Baluch-Desert. Bar (1925) deseribed the Cladocera of 
Ceylon. Kieffer (1923) and Lindberg (1936) published some notes 
on the Copepoda Cyclopidae, and Chappuis (1928) on the 
Harpacticida). Raj (1923) described a new copepod parasite of a 
freshwater fish and Steuer (1934) two new copepods from Burma. 
The Ostracoda have received very little attention, and the only 
contribution to our knowledge of this group has been that of 
Klie (1927), 

Collinge (1914-1910) described the Isopoda of the Abor country 
in Assam and established several new genera and species from other 
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parts of India also. Tattersall (1921) dealt with the Isopods of 
the Tale Sap and other Asiatic lakes, in the series of papers entitled 
‘ Zoological Kesults of a Tour to the Far East Chopra (1930) 
gave an account of the Bopjo-id Isopods that are almost or entirely 
freshwater, and of the terrestrial Isopods of the Siju cave in Assam. 
The interesting mjwmecophilous Isopods of Barkuda Island in the 
Chilka Lake were described b 3 ’^ the same author (1924). Verhoeff 
(1936) has published an account of several South Indian terrestrial 
isopods. 

A considerable amount of work has been done on the Amphipoda 
also. Tattersall (1914) recorded the occurrence of the common 
and widety distributed Gammarns pvlcx at a height of 16,600 feet 
above sea level in tlie Pamirs. He was also the author of a number 
of papers on the Abor Amphipoda (1921), the Far East Amphipoda 
(1922) and some freshwater Amphipods from the Andaman Islands 
(1925). Chilton (1923) described the blind Amphipod, Niphargiis 
indiens, from a coal mine in Bengal, wliile eight j^ears later 
Stephensen recorded tliis very form from a seepage spring under 
the generic name, Neoniphargvs. 

Kemp’s contribution to our knowledge of the Decapoda is the 
most outstanding. In a large number of his papers (1917-1924) that 
deal mainly with marine and estuarine forms, a number of species 
that are at least partially freshwater have also been included. 
He gave an elaborate account of Leander stpUferus and its related 
forms, several of these being almost exclusively freshwater. A 
partial revision of the Atyidaj, a family that is restricted more 
or less exclusively to freshwaters, was suggested by him. He also 
revised the Hymenosomatidas, some of the forms dealt with being 
found in freshwaters also. In 1918 he gave an account of the 
Decapoda of the Inle Basin in Burma, while in 1919 he revised the 
crabs of the subfamily Scopimerinse. Most of these crabs are 
estuarine, but a number of species invade waters that are, almost or 
quite, fresh. In 1924 he described a new Palcemon with con- 
siderably reduced eyes from the Siju cave in Assam. Eoux (1931) 
gave an account of some freshwater Decapods from Mysore and the 
adjoining parts, and also described* a new Caridvm from’ Ceylon. 
Chopra and Das (1930, 1935) published notes on Hymenosomatid 
and Potamonid crabs occurring in freshwaters of various parts 
of India. 

VIII. Entomology. 

With a great variety of climatic and physiographical features, 
of forests, and of cultivated crops in India it is to be expected that 
the Insect fauna will be extremely rich and varied. The progress 
of our knowledge of the Insects, was at first slow, only a thousand 
species being known from India up to the end of the 18th century. 
But the monographs of Niceville, Atkinson, Wood-Mason, Swinhoe 
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Dudgeon, Hampson, Green and others on various groups of Insects 
published dining the last quarter of the century hear evidence to 
the fact that the Insect fauna of India attracted considerable 
attention amongst European workers stationed in this country. 

The recognition of the value of Entomology to India by the 
Government resulted in the appointment of Entomologists to the 
various scientific institutions in this country such as the Indian 
Museum, the Imperial Agricultural Research Institute, the Eorest 
Research Institute, and the Provincial agricultural and medical 
research institutes. The volume of work done by these institutions 
within the last fifty years can he judged from the innumerable 
catalogues and other works on various groups of Insects that have 
been published from time to time. In addition, detailed systematic 
work has led to the publication of monographs or a series of papers 
such as those by Eleteher on the Microlepidoptera, by Beeson on 
the beetles of the families Scolytidae, Platypodidae and Cerambycidse, 
by Sinton on the Sand-fiies {Phlehotomus), by Awati, Patton and 
Senior-White on Muscoid fiies, and by Puri on the SimuJidsB. 

With the inauguration of the Fauna of British India series 
under the authority of the Secretary of State for India the need 
for a consolidation of our knowledge of the Insects of this country 
had been met, and by about the last decade of the 19th century 
some of the volumes on the Insecta (Lepidoptera, Coleoptera, and 
Rhychota) in the Fauna series had begun to appear. If the number 
of volumes published be taken as a measure of the progress in 
Entomology, it will be seen that up to 1914 a score of volumes 
dealing with moths and butterflies (Lepidoptera), bees, wasps and 
ants (Hymenoptera), bugs (Rhychota) and beetles (Coleoptera) 
had been published, whereas within the last quarter of a century 
twenty-three volumes have been added to the series. Of these, 
twelve have been devoted to the single order Coleoptera by Marshall, 
Arrow, Andrewes, Cameron, and Manlik, one volume each to the 
Acridiid Orthoptera and the Sphingid Moths by Blirby and by Bell 
and Scott respectively, two volumes to the Rhynchota (Homoptera) 
by Distant, ^o volumes to the Diptera (Brachycera) and several 
other families of Diptera by Brunetti, two volumes to the Anopheline 
and Culicine mosquitoes by Christophers and Barraud respectively, 
and three volumes to the Odonata by Eraser. Several other 
volumes now under preparation are expected to be published shortly. 
Nearly all the groups of Insects dealt with in these volumes are of 
great economic importance. A majority of the bugs, beetles and 
locusts, are concerned in the destruction of cultivated plants, the 
blood-sucking Diptera are mostly transmitters of disease (Malaria, 
Dengue, Eilaria, Plague, etc.) to human beings and their domestic 
animals, some Coprine and Staphylinid beetles act as scavengers, 
■while other Insects such as the Carabid beetles and the dragon- 
flies play a beneficent role in controlling the numbers of Insects 
injurious to man. These later volumes on Insecta in the Fauna 
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series, although mainly systematic in intention include a great 
wealth of information on the general morphology, bionomics, and 
distribution of the groups of Insects with which they deal. Much 
of the information published in India or abroad is no doubt incor- 
porated in these volumes, but there is a great deal, relating to groups 
of Insects already dealt with in the older volumes or to those which 
form the subject matter of future voltimes, which has been published 
in Zoological journals in India and elsewhere. 

A considerable proportion of this published literature relates 
to the groups, Diptera, Coleoptera, Hymenoptera, Rhynchota and 
Odonata. The other groups such as the Thysanoptera, Orthoptera, 
Neuroptera, and Ephemeroptera have received relatively scant 
attention. A summary of the work done on each of these groups 
would occupy more space than is available, and for the purpose of 
this review it is considered adequate to indicate briefly the trend of 
research which is often conveyed by the title of individual articles. 

Diptera. — ^By far the largest number of papers dealing with 
this group of Insects seems to have been published during the 
period rmder review. Brunetti (1914) reviewed the Culicid genera 
and discussed the value of characters used in classification and 
(1915, 1918) gave an aceoimt of the Oriental Tipulidse and Syrphidee. 
The Fauna volume by this author dealing with the Diptera 
Brachycera was published in 1920. The same author made a 
revision of the Oriental Stratiomyidse (1923) and of the Indian 
Syrphidae, Oonopidas and Oestridse (1926). Alexander- (1927) 
published his studies of the Oriental Tipulidae and’Polymitarcidas 
while Edwards (1932) gave an account of the Ceratopogonid and 
Chironomid flies of Barkuda I. in the Chilka Lake. Christophers 
(1933) dealt 'with the Anophelines and Barraud (1934) with the 
Culicines and the non-blood-sucking Megarhine Diptera in two 
volumes of the Fauna series. A number of papers on I^es (Muscidse) 
appeared during the last tweniy-five years. Townsend (1917) 
described the Rhiniinse giving a key to the genera included in that 
sub-family. Patton and Senior-White (1924) dealt with the 
Oriental species of Musca, while the latter author (1924, 1926; 
1926, 1930) in a series of papers revised the Muscoid flies belonging- 
to the sub-families Sarcophaginse; Rhiniinse, and CaUiphorinse and 
gave exhaustive distributional, records. The Blepharoceridse and 
Psychodidse of the Indian Region have been studied by Tonnoir 
both from the systematic and the biological points of view. He 
(1930, 1932) gave an accoxmt of the morphology and metamorphosis 
of the Indian Blepharocerid larvae and pupae, and revised (1931) 
the type-material of Bhpharocera indica and PMlorus hionis dis- 
cussing the generic status of the latter. The study of the curious 
Indian Psychodid genera Horaiella and Tdmatoscopus gave bim the 
scope to discuss the origin and evolution of the suckers developed 
in the larvae of these genera and also in those of the Blepharoceridae 
(1933). He believed that the evolution of the sucker was gradual 
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from the fact that in the first stage the dorso-ventral flattening of 
the body gave a large surface of adhesion, in the next stage a sucker- 
action was brought about on the entire ventral surface by the dorso- 
ventral muscles, accompanied by the development of a pleural fringe 
of hairs to facilitate the retention of the vacuum, in the third stage 
this fringe migrated towards the axis of the body to allow mobility 
and developed into a series of continuous or interrupted oval discs, 
which evolved in the final stage into powerful types of suckers. This 
view was refuted by Hora (1933) who thought that the evolution of 
these forms was from different ancestors and that the superficial 
resemblance between them is due to convergence in response to similar 
habitats. A more detailed study of morphological adaptations of 
Insect larvsB (including various Dipterous and other forms) to life 
in torrential waters was made by Hora (1930). The Indian 
Simuhidae were studied by Puri (1932) from the systematic point 
of view. The Indian Asiliid Diptera were comparatively little 
known, and JBromley’s (1935) study of this group is therefore an im- 
portant contribution. Since Bezzi’s monograph of the Trypaneids 
(Fruit-flies) very few records have been published in India, and 
the recent account of these flies by Munro (1935) is therefore of 
value. The Itonidid gall-producing midges have been very little 
studied and the series of contributions on this group of Insects by 
Mani (1934, 1935, 1936, 1937) fifl up a considerable gap in our 
knowledge. The Diptera which inhabit the sea-coasts seem to 
have attracted very Uttle attention, and a note on the life-history 
and habits of the Metopiid shore-fly, SarcopMla cvnerea, by 
Venkatraman (1936) is a useful addition to om knowledge of this 
group. The Diptera Pupipara of the family Hycteribiidae which 
are usually parasitic on bats are a little known group of Insects, and 
Scott’s (1925) studies on the zoogeography and systematics of this 
group are of considerable interest. 

Goleoptera . — A more or less complete review of our knowledge 
of Indian beetles of the families, Chrysomelidse, Curculionidse, 
Scarabseidae and Carabidae, and of the Olavicomia is to be found 
in the volumes of the Fauna series relating to this group of Insects. 
The reader is referred to these volumes for further information. 
The progress of our knowledge of such of the families of beetles as 
have not been dealt with in these volumes will be summarized in 
this paragraph. Gravely (1915, 1916) has contributed valuable 
studies on the stages in the life-histories of various beetles from 
India and Burma. These deal with the larvae, pupae and adults 
of the Tenebrionidae, Cucujidae and Lycidae. The determination of 
genera from the characters of the larvae has been discussed. The 
same author (1915) has studied the Lucanid beetles, giving a key 
to some genera, and published (1918) a revision of the Passalidae 
of the World which is a land-mark in the study of Goleoptera in 
this country. Short contributions on various families of beetles 
have been made, by Paiva (1919) on the bionomics of the 
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Indian glow-worm, LampropTiorus tev^rosus, by Emden (1926) 
on the Sandalid beetles, by Ochs (1925, 1929) on the Gyrinid beetles 
of the plains and of high altitudes, by Bibiero (1930) on the Paussid 
beetles using the male genitalia for the first time as the criterion 
for classification, by ELhatib (1934) on the biology and life-history 
of the Chiysomelid, Galerucella birmanica, and by Paulian (1936) 
on the South Indian and Ceylonese Aphodiine LameUicomia. The 
publication of two volumes by Beeson in the Fauna series on the 
Platypodid and Scolytid beetles is looked forward to with interest. 

Hymenoptera. — This is the next order of Insects which has 
received considerable attention in India. One of the earlier papers 
in the period under review is that by Bohwer (1915) on the little 
known Siricoid and Tenthredinoid saw-fiies, but more recently 
Malaise (1934) described the Himalayan forms of the latter group. 
The equally little known Bethylid Hymenoptera were studied by 
Muesebeck (1934) who studied material collected in South India. 
The most valuable contribution to our knowledge of the 
Hymenoptera relates to the interesting group of parasitic forms 
known as the Ohalcidoidea, Ayyar (1934) recorded the Chalcid 
genus Compendia for the first time in India and described a new 
species parasitic on the scale insect, Aspidiotvs Immnndi, while 
Mani (1935, 1936, 1937) has contributed a series of interesting 
papers on the parasitic Chaloidoid families Torymidse, Cynipidee, 
Scelionidae and Chalcididse. Among these are included the Encyrtid 
Solindenia parasitic in the oothecas of a Blattid cockroach, and the 
new Encyrtid, Krishnieridla, parasitic on the pulse scale-insect, 
Geroplastodes cajani. 

Among the short papers may be mentioned one by Sen (1931) 
which gives an account of the males and females of certain 
Pompilidae, Sphegidae and Apidae, and several others on the habits 
of wasps, bees, and ants published mostly in the volumes of the 
Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society, and a paper by 
Dover (1922) which gives a short resume of the progress in our 
loiowlec^e of the Indian wasps and bees. The recent classification 
of the ants (Eormioidae) by Emery necessitated a re-examination 
of the Indian species, and consequently the report of Mukeiji 
(1930) on the Himalayan and South Indian ants with this classifica- 
tion as the basis is of value. Among life-histories of Hjonenoptera 
which are of interest are those detailed by Mukherji and Bhuya 
(1936) on the Trichogrammid, Ghaetostridia mukerji Mani, and 
by Ayyar (1937) on the carton-building ant, Grematogaster dohmi 
artifex Mayr. 

BhyncJiota {Hemiptera ). — A large majority of these Insects 
live on the juices of plants, while a few live on the blood of animals. 
This group is therefore of great economic importance as being 
destructive to cultivated and other plants. The monograph on the 
Indian Aphididse by Das (1918) and the studies on the Indian Coccidse 
by Green (1919) are among the earliest contributions to our knowledge 
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of this group of Lisects in the period under review. Krishnamurti 
(1928. 1930) described the Aphid fauna of Mysore while (George 
(1925 and 1927) dealt with the S. Indian forms. Sdvestri (1921) 
gave an account of the interesting termitophilous bug Termitaphis 
annandalei which was the first record of the occurrence of a 
Termitocorid in India. The young females and the adult males 
of this family were unknown to science until the Indian material 
was studied. Fonkhouser (1922) described the Indiah Membracidse 
while Muir (1922) classified the Indian Derbidse with the genitalia 
as the criterion. Distant (1916, 1918) contributed two volumes to 
the Fauna series dealing with nine families of Homoptera. -Pruthi 
(1930, 1934, 1936) gave an account of the Indian Jassid Homoptera 
including several new genera and species, redescribing at the same 
time some of Distant’s genotypes known only from very incom- 
plete descriptions. Certain characters in the genitalia which are 
of sound classificatory value have been emphasized by this author. 
Hutchinson (1933) similarly found it necessary to revise the types 
of Notonectid and Corixid species described by Paiva and Distant. 
Very little is known of the Indian Aleyrodid bugs which are potential 
pests of some important crops, and transmit fimgoid diseases. The 
account of these insects fi:om Burma by Singh (1932) is of consi- 
derable interest in that 10 out of the 13 species recorded proved 
to be new. 

Mathew (1935) contributed an interesting study of the trans- 
formational deceptive resemblance in the stages of life-history of 
the Coreid bug FLiptartua pedestris to the red-ant Oecophylla. 

Odonata. — ^The one outstanding contribution to this group of 
Insects during the last quarter of a century has been that of Fraser 
(1933, 1934, 1936) in the three volumes contributed to the Fauna 
series. The dragon-flies are of indirect benefit to mankind in 
keeping down the numbers of lioxious flies, mosquitoes, moths, 
and other pests. A very interesting discovery of this period is 
the dragon-fly of the genus EpiopM^ia which forms a connecting 
link between the two sub-orders of the Odonata, namely, the 
Zygoptera and the Anisoptera. The first species of the genus was 
described from a dragon-fly from Japan the larva of which was not 
known, while the second species described by Tillyard (1921) from 
the Darjeeling Himalayas is known only from its larva. Although 
repeated searches were made in the type-locality for the latter 
‘no further specimens have been obtained. 

The Agrionid and Gomphine dragon-flies of the Indian Region 
were studied by Laidlaw (1919, 1922). The same author (1932) 
proposed a revision of the genus Coeliccia with special reference to 
the reproductive organs. The problems of evolution in the Order 
Odonata were discussed by Bllyard (1928) after analysing the 
basic characters of the related Protodonata and Odonata. A very 
useful aid to the student of Indian Odonata is the excellent key to 
the dragon-flies of the Sub-Order Anisoptera by Needham (1932). 
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To these must be added the numerous contributions of IVaser to 
the Jmtm. Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc. and other journals in India 
■where he worked for several years. The detailed references to his 
works are given under the genera and. species dealt ■with bj’’ him in 
the Fauna series. 

Orthoptera. — This order is also of economic importance in as 
much as members of some families are notorious as destroj^ers of 
plant-life in general and of cereal crops in particular. Since the 
publication of Kirby’s volume (1914) in the Fauna series dealing 
•with the Aeridiid Ortlioptera several papers have appeared. 
Hancock (1916) described the Tetrigine Aeridiids and gave a key to 
the genera of Mpetalocerinse, Chopard (1921) gave an account of 
the oavemicolous Orthoptera from certain caves of Assam and 
other regions and re'vised the Indian Gryllidse (1928). The Locust 
problem in India has attracted considerable attention in recent 
years o^wing to the serious damage done to crops both in N.-W. 
India and in the peninsular region, and the con^tributions of Kao 
(1933, 1935, 1936) towards the elucidation of this problem are of 
^eat value. The Indian Mantids or Praying Insects were studied 
by Wemer (1936). 

Thysamptera. — This little known group of Insects the economic 
importance of which has only been realized in recent years seems 
to have few votaries in India. All the more . credit, therefore, to 
Ayyar and Margabandhu (1928, 1931) who have contributed 
several papers on Indian Thysanoptera. Moulton (1929) studied 
the Indian Thripididss and Phloeothripidse, while Priesner (1933) 
revised the Indo-Malayan forms giving a key to the species of 
Haphihrips. The Indo-Malayan species of Japygidse and C!am- 
podeidse were studied by Silvestri (1930, 1933). The only contribu- 
tions on the Collembola are short notes by Carpenter (1917) on the 
forms found in the Abor country and Lower Burma, and by 
Mukheiji (1932) on certain forms common in Calcutta. 

Ephemeropt&ra. — ^The Indian May-flies have like^wise been 
neglected. Gravely (1920) published short notes on the Asiatic 
species of Palingenia, while Chopra (1927) published a more detailed 
account of the Indian Palingeniidse and Polymitarcidse belonging 
to the sub-Order Ephemeroidea. Eecently Haflz (1937) has dealt 
with all the four families of the sub-order Ephemeroidea including 
Ephemeridae and PotamanthidsB. 

Trichoptera. — ^The exhaustive account of the Indian Inte- 
gripalpia and Annulipalpia by Martynov (1936, 1936) is an out- ‘ 
standtog contribution to the study of this group of Insects. The 
latter group includes a large percentage of new forms. Moseley 
(1935) described the Phryganeid Trichoptera. Hafiz (1937) has 
given an account of the biology of the common Calcutta Caddis-fly, 
Amphisyche indica, "with a description of the larval and pupal 
stages. 
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Neuroptera. — The only paper of importance on this neglected 
group of Lisects is by lYaser (1922) who gave an account of the 
Oriental Ascalaphidae (Myrmeleontidse) with special reference to 
the larvse. 

Isoptera. — ^Among the papers of systematic importance on this 
group are those by Silvestri (1922, 1923) on the Indo-Malayan 
termites of the genus Capritermes and the termites of Barkuda I. 
in the Chilka Lake. An interesting account of the habits of the 
termites and of the structure of their nests has. been given by 
Annandale (1923). A verj’’ useftil contribution to our knowledge 
of Indian termites bj’’ Margabandhu (1935) is his annotated list of 
Indo-Ceylonese forms. 

Lepidoptera. — Since the publication of the volumes in the 
Fauna series dealing with various families of moths and butterflies 
considerable literature has accumulated, of which the best part 
has appeared in the Jmm. Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc. Bell and 
Scott (1937) have dealt with the Indian Hawk-moths (Sphingidse) 
in the Fauna series. This work is exhaustive and contains con- 
siderable morphological details. The early stages of most species 
are described with coloured illustrations of the larvse, pupse, and 
imagines which help in the identification of the species. Keys to 
the genera and species of Sphingids based on all the three stages in 
their life-history facilitate the work of the student of this group. 
The larvse of these moths are destructive to various families of 
plants. Puri (1931) has made a detailed survey of the butterflies 
of Lahore. 

Anxtplura. — At the beginning of the period under review, 
Kellogg and Paine (1914) described some lice from birds of the 
family Corvidse and Phasianidse, but the interest in this group 
seemed to lag until Qadri (1935, 1936) published his interesting 
series of papers on the MaUophaga of North Indian birds. His 
morphological papers are of value and are referred to in the section 
on Morphology. 

ApTianiptera. — The study of this group has also been compara- 
tively neglected. Sharif (1930) revised the fleas of the family 
Pulicidse, while Iyengar (1935) furnished a key to the identiflcation 
of the common genera of rat-fleas of India. Sharif (1937) studied 
the life-history and biology of the rat-flea, Nosopsyllus fasciaius, 
and showed that fleas require in addition to blood other food such 
^ as organic refuse, that flbrin of the blood is of no nutritional value, 

’ and that the supply of iron necessary for larval growth is all ob- 
tained from blood. 

Although Entomological work in India during the period 
under review has been confined mainly to taxonomic work, the 
ecological aspect has not been altogether neglected. The mor- 
phological aspect win be dealt with in detail in this Outline on 
another page. 
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Aimandale (1915-1919) "vras perhaps the pioneer in India m 
regard to the study of the ecology of aquatic 
Ecology Insects, and his contributions seem to have 
acted as a powerful stimulus on workers in this country. Hora 
(1927, 1930) investigated the Insect fauna of rapid streams with 
special reference to the adaptations to life in such an environ- 
ment. Pruthi (1931, 1933) studied the influence of different con- 
centrations of hydrogen ions and temperatures of freshwater on 
mosquito larvae and made a special investigation of the Insect 
fauna of certain highly saline ponds and tanks of the Punjab Salt 
Range. The same author (1924, 1926) investigated the influence 
of feeding, starvation, accumulation of CO 2 ®nd other factors on 
the metamorphosis and moulting of Insects. Sen (1935) observed 
the effect of seasonal conditions such as temperature, etc. on the 
emergence of Anophelines. The effect of increased nitrogenous 
content of the soil in tea-plantations of Ceylon on the shot-hole 
borer Xylehams fomicatus was studied by Jepson and Gadd (1926). 
Andrews (1923) showed that the ravages of the Capsid bug, Helopdtis 
thievora, on the tea plant can be minimized by the application of 
soluble potash to the roots of the tea-bushes. Sen studied the 
relationship of a meal of blood and ovulation in all species of 
CulicidsB. The reactions to chemical stimuli were studied by some 
authors. Howlett (1915) showed experimentally that the males 
of the Indian fruit ^es of the genus Dacus, are attracted by certain 
odours of plants like mango and papaya, and that their movements 
can be controlled in any desired direction by the use of chemical 
substances having odours similar to those of the plants. Imms and 
Husain (1920) experimented on Dipterous flies in regard to their 
attraction to substances like ethyl alcohol with slight traces of 
acetic, butyric and other acids. Ballard (1923) has studied the 
reactions of the paddy borer moth (Schoenobins) to light and shown 
that in light traps a much larger number of females than males is 
caught. 


The economic aspects of Entomology may now be considered 
in a little more detail indicating the part that 
Entomc^^ay Insects have played in this country as pests of 
, crops, forest trees, stored grains, and as carriers 
of human and animal diseases. About the end of the 19th century 
the Government and the general public began to realize the economic 
value of Entomological studies, and during the twelve years between 
1888 and 1899 the Entomologist attached to the Indian Museum , 
at Calcutta published a series of papers on various Bisect pests in 
addition to his studies on systematic Entomology 
pests ^ journal called Notes on Economic Emio- 

mology, later issued under the name Indian 
Museum Notes. He was subsequently transferred to the establish- 
ment of the Imperial Agricultural Research Institute then in Pusa, 
but removed to New Delhi in 1936. The results of Entomological 
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investigations in the Institute published for a long time' chiefly 
in the Agricultural Journal of India, the Memoirs of the Department 
of Agriculture in India, and the Bulletins of the Pusa Institute, etc. 
are published from 1931 under the authority of the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Besearch. The Entomological collections of the 
Imperial Institute are a store-house of knowledge from which 
Entomologists working not only in Indian pro'wnees but also in the 
neighbouring tropical countries draw freely. As is ■widely recog- 
nized, the study of habits and habitats of Insects and their immature 
stages is absolutely essential for devising suitable control measures 
against noxious species. Between the years 1912 and 1937, several 
thousands of Indian Insects have been reared at the Institute 
and valuable data regarding their immature stages obtained and 
published. The life-histories of the members of the Orders 
Mcrolepidoptera, Hymenoptera, Coleoptera and Diptera have been 
the subjects of important monographs published under the auspices 
of the Imperial Department of Agriculture and the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Besearch. 

In addition to the preparation of monographs, a considerable 
volume of research work on the bionomics and control of several 
serious pests of crops has been done. Data regarding the life- 
and seasonal-histories, and the nature and extent of the damage 
done to crops in different parts of India were obtained in regard to 
the folio-wing : the boUworms of cotton, the voracious pests 
popularly known as cut-worms (Agrotis spp.), and the borers and 
hoppers of sugarcane and rice, and various other species of crop 
pests. Between the years 1915 and 1920 the Imperial Institute 
carried out some investigations on the pests of stored grain, and 
on the notorious termite pests of crops. In recent years important 
research work of a pioneer nature in India has been initiated by the 
Institute on the Insect vectors of virus diseases of plants. During 
the years 1935-37 the Insect vectors of diseases in tobacco have 
been studied and the results are expected to be published in the 
Indian Journal of Agricultural Science. 

The Entomological investigations of the Madras Agricultural 
Department have been carried on for nearly twenty-five years, and 
have resulted in considerable increase in otu knowledge of the 
crop pests of South India of which the more important are the 
follo'wing : the Stem-borer {Schoenobius bipunctifer), the Swarming 
Caterpillar {Spodoptera mauritia), the grass-hoppers of paddy, the 
pink boll-worm of cotton, the cocoanut caterpillar {Nephantis 
serinopa), the hairy caterpillar (Amsacta spp.) of millets, the Deccan 
grass-hopper, etc. 

The Punjab Agricultural Department commenced research 
work on Insects in 1919 and completed extensive and fruitful 
investigations on the following pests ; Pink boll-worm, white-fly 
{Bemisia gossypiperda), and leaf-roller (Sylepta derogala) of cotton, 

. top-shoot borer and Pyrilla of sugarcane, pod caterpillar {HeliotJies 
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obsolita), red pumpkin beetle of cucurbit gourds, Citrus Psylla 
and Citrus Wliite-fly {Dialeurodes citri), fodder caterpillars (Amsada 
moorei and La{p1iygma exigua), mango hoppers, etc. Of these, 
special mention must be made of the fodder caterpillars, Citrus 
Psylla, and Wiite-flj'- against which the Department has carried out 
successful large scale operations for several 3 ’'ears. The role of 
birds as beneficent agents in keeping down the numbers of 
injurious Insects in a given area has been realized for a long time, 
and this Department has consequentl}’^ devoted considerable atten- 
tion to the study of such birds. 

The Bombay Agricultural Department at Poona has done some 
useful work on the Thrips infesting chillies and on the spotted boll- 
worms of cotton. The U.P. Department of Agriculture has carried 
out large scale operations (heating of seed, etc.) against the innk 
boll-worm of cotton. 

The rapid progress in the study of cotton pests in various 
provinces of India is chiefly due to the initiative of the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee which has given adequate financial 
assistance to schemes promoting the study of these pests. The 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research has within the last 
two years encouraged the study of the Insect pests of some other 
crops as well by making small grants to individuals, associations 
and universities on approved schemes of research. 

The research work on Forest Entomology has been restricted 
mostly to the Imperial Forest Research Institute, 
^of Dehra Dun, established in 1906. This Institute 

has built up a rich collection of forest Insects 
consisting of about 16,000. species, and published valuable informa- 
tion in the Iridian Forest- Recorder and other journals about their 
biology and occurrence in different parts of the country. Di 
addition, several forest pests have been intensively studied with a 
view to control them. A brief account of these studies is given 
below: The heart-wood borer, Hophceramhyx spinicomis, of 
Shorea robusta is one of the most injurious species in natural forest. 
Standard control measures have been prescribed, of which the 
trap-tree method is perhaps the most interesting ; trees are felled 
during the period of flight of the beetles .and the vast numbers that 
are attracted are destroyed. It would appear that, as a general rule, 
direct methods of control, such as the use of insecticides, automatic 
trapping, etc. must be ruled out in forest Entomology, as most of 
the routine control measures devised have to be modified to suit 
silvicultural conditions. Owing, however, to the relatively bigba-p 
value of converted timber, conditions for the control of borers 
are more favourable at the stage when direct methods of control 
are applicable. 

The problem of defoliators and the feasibility of applying 
methods of biological control in respect of these pests have been 
studied at Dehra Dun with reference to the distribution and iology 
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of their parasites and predators ; and from the early months of 
1937 extensive field operations have been carried out. The living 
parasites of teak defoliators are being interchanged between 
Nilambur in Madras and Burma, and the parasites of defoliators of 
Sissoo and Mulberrj^ in the Punjab plantations are being artificially 
multiplied and distributed. 

The Spike disease of Sandal has presented a difficult problem 
to the Forest Institute, and as a first step towards its solution the 
fauna of the Sandal tree in various parts of the country has been 
studied extensively. Of the thousands of species found commonly 
on this plant, only a few are at present considered to be the possible 
vectors of the Spike disease. The further investigations on these 
vectors are being carried on by the Madras Forest Department. 

The Insect pests of forest trees are mostly immature stages, 
and the application of the methods of identification in vogue for 
the adult Insects to the immature stages has proved unsatisfactory 
in practice. It has, therefore, been thought that a classification 
based on the study of the larvae and other immature stages would 
be more valuable in the identification of forest pests than the one 
ordinarily in use. This aspect of Forest Entomology has received 
considerable attention in recent years at the hands of Gardner, 
Entomologist at the Dehra Dun Institute, who studied the Coleop- 
terous larvae and contributed many papers on the subject. Similar 
work on the Lepidopterous larvae is also in progress. 

Patton and Cragg (1913) in their work, A Text-booh of Medical 

Eritomology, have embodied all available informa- 
Insects as car- tion on pests of medical and veterinary import- 
to hnmaif bemis ^ India. The modem systems of treatment 

and dom^tic tropical diseases tend more and more towards 
animals the control of Insect vectors of these diseases. 

The outstanding researches on Arthropods in 
relation to human diseases in India have been carried out chiefly 
xmder the auspices of the Indian Research Fund Association at the 
Central Research Institute, Kasauli, the School of Tropical Medicine, 
Calcutta, and the King Institute of Preventive Medicine at Guindy, 
Madras. The Insect-transmitters of three of the important human 
diseases common in India,, namely. Malaria, Kala-azar, and Plague 
have been extensively studied. The works of Christophers, Barraud 
and their associates who were the first to study the entomological 
aspects of Malaria and to carry out exhaustive surveys of Anopheline 
and Culicine Mosquitoes in India have been referred to already. 
The results of their investigations were embodied in the Govern- 
ment of India Health Bulletin published from time to time. 
Strickland, Puri, and others have given systematic accounts of 
the larvae of Anophelines with sjmoptic tables for their identifica- 
tion. Senior-White, Iyengar, Pruthi, and Mehta studied the 
physical factors in relation to the ecology of mosquitoes and showed 
that the various species of Anophelines respond differentl 3 ’’ to the 
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chemical constituents of "waters in which they breed. Covell "wrote 
a very "useful book entitled Anti-Mosquito Measures. The Indian 
Kala-azar Commission carried out considerable research work on the 
possible role of Insects in the indirect transmission of Kala-azar. 
The bed bug, Gimex hemipfera, Triaioma fasciata, and sand-flies 
of tbe genus PJileboioinus were suspected as transmitters of this 
disease. Experimental investigations have, however, removed 
the suspicion on several species of Insects and fixed the species of 
Phlebotomus as the possible culprits. 

Surveys of fleas have been conducted in various parts of India 
in coimection "with research work on Plague. In addition to the 
papers on fleas by Sharif and l 5 ^engar which have been already 
referred to, Mehta’s work on the fleas on rats of the Simla Hills as 
possible vectors of Typhus, the work of the Indian Plague Com- 
mission on transmission by fleas, and Goyle’s recent work on the 
distribution of species of fleas in relation to the incidence of Plague 
may be mentioned. 

The causal agent of filarial infection has been traced to the 
mosquitoes by King, Pandit and their collaborators who demon- 
strated the development of the filarial parasite in Culex fatigans. 
Gragg who was the first to investigate louse-bome Typhus was 
himself the victim of that disease. Very recently Covell and Mehta 
demonstrated the role of the rat-flea, Xenopst/lla ckeopis, in the 
transmission of Typhus of the X 19 type. In a series of papers, 
Megaw showed that the tick might be a possible vector of Tj^phus 
in the Simla Halls. 

Patton and Cragg have referred to the pests of domesticated 
animals in their book. Since this work was published the Imperial 
Agricultural Research Institute has gathered valuable information on 
Insects injurious to cattle and other domesticated animals. The 
contributions of Sen, Patel, Isaac (1926, 1933), and Bhatia on thelife- 
histories of various species of Tabanidse and other blood-sucking flies 
found on cattle and other domesticated animals are of great value. 
The Imperial Veterinary Research Institute at Muktesar and the 
Provonoial Veterinary Departments have done important work 
on the Insects concerned in the taransmission of diseases to animals, 
a greater part of which being directed to a search for vectors of 
Surra and Rinderpest. Cross and Patel and Kahan Singh observed 
that Surra was mechanically transmitted by some Tabanid flies, 
while Bhatia demonstrated the transmission of Rinderpest by 
Tabanvs orienialis. 


The extent of destruction caused bj’^ Insects pales into insigni- 
ficance when we consider the enormous possi- 
rnSfr?of^nd«sI for production of wealth which Indian 

try Insects offer to this country. India, already 

holds the world monopoly for Shellac which is 
a product of the activity of the lac insect, Laccifer lacca. Pioneer 
work on this Insect and on lac culture was undertaken at the 
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Imperial Agricultural Research Institute between the years 1912 
and 1925, as a result of which the facts concerning the habits, life- 
history, and enemies of the lac Insect formed the subject of a 
memoir published by the Institute. In this memoir the detailed 
methods of lac cultivation were explained with a view to make 
them intelligible to the cultivators. 

The realization of the importance of the Lac industry to the 
country led to the establishment in 1926 of the Indian Lac Research 
Institute at Ranchi, in which the lac Insect, its plant hosts, the 
chemistry of lac, and other cognate subjects are being intensively 
studied. Among subjects relating to the lac Insect itself may be 
mentioned the investigations on the anatomy of both the sexes, 
the influence of temperature on oviposition, the incubation and 
emergence, and the swarming of larvae. The female of the Insect 
has been found to be capable of parthenogenetic reproduction 
which does not seem to adversely affect, among others, resm pro- 
duction and the fertility of the species. The major predatory 
enemies of the lac Insect, namely, B'MemrMb anwhilis and Holococera 
pulverea, have been known to be attacked in the field by several 
species of Insects of which Microbracon gre&ni seems to be the most 
important. With a view to control the depredations of the pre- 
dators by biological methods, this species as well as its near ally 
M. hd)eior are being studied in detaiL 

The rearing of Silkworms is a very ancient industry in India, 
more particularly in Kashmir, Bengal, and Mysore, but the industiy 
was declining at the beginning of the present century owing to the 
adoption of primitive methods of culture. Between the years 1912 
and 1924 experimental work on (1) the rearing of Indian silk- 
worms under hygienic conditions, (2) the prevention of diseases 
to which the worms were susceptible, and (3) the cultivation and 
improvement of mulberry was carried out by the Imperial Agricul- 
tural Research Institute. As experience showed that Sericulture 
could be practised best as a cottage industry in the Indian villages, 
bulletins in several languages were issued by the Institute for the 
benefit of rearers all over the country. The expansion of the 
industry led the Departments of Agriculture of the various provinces 
in India to study the silkworm tmder local conditions. Although 
Sericulture was a well-established subsidiary occupation of farmers 
in parts of India where the rearing of silkworms was possible, the 
importation, in recent years, of cheap artificial silk has adversely 
affected the silk industry in India. 

Honey is in great demand in India both as food and as medicine, 
■Roo Considerable quantities are imported from 

^ ^ Hew Zealand and America. Heither bees nor 
the suitable plants on which they feed are lacking in India, yet the 
quality of local honey available in the Indian market is often 
poor becaxise of the defective methods in vogue of extracting honey. 
An attempt to place bee-keeping on a scientific basis was made 
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by the Imperial Agricultural Research Institute in the early decades 
of the present centurj^, and useful bulletins on the subject in the 
principal Indian languages served to popularize the indust^ 5 ^ As 
a result "vre now find bee-keeping as a subsidiary industry not only 
popular amongst the village folk but also amongst educated youths 
in the countrj’-. The Imperial Agricultural Research Institute 
has in recent years answered innumerable enquiries regarding scienti- 
fic bee-keeping and has supphed standard bee-hives, comb founda- 
tion sheets, and other bee-keeping appliances to numerous corres- 
pondents all over the countrJ^ The Departments of Agriculture 
in the Punjab and hladras maintain model apiaries run on modem 
lines for purposes of demonstration. 

IX. Araohnology. 

The progress of Indian Arachnology between the publication 
in 1900 of the volume on Araclmida in the Fauna of British India 
series, and the inauguration of the Indian Science Congress had 
been slow, but from 1914 onwards a stead 3 ’’ progress in all branches 
of Arachnology has been observed. Gravely in a series of papers 
between 1915 and 1935 has contributed a great deal towards our 
knowledge of the Indian Araclmida in general and the Spiders 
(Aranae) in particular. Among these may be mentioned his papers 
on the Indian Mygalomorph spiders (1915, 1935), on the Indo- 
Australian Thelyphonidae and the problems of evolution connected 
with them (1916), on the spiders of the sub-family Tetragnathinae 
and the family Lycosidae (1921, 1924), and on the families Ctenidae, 
Sparassidae, Selenopidae, and Clubionidae (1931) besides several 
other smaller papers on the spider fauna of India. Henderson 
and Sheriffs (1919, 1929) added to our knowledge of S. Indian 
Arachnids in general. Caius (1930-1931) contributed an interesting 
paper on the toxicity of the venoms of various Indian scorpions. 
Bald’s (1915) papers on the Ant-like spiders of the family Attidae, 
and Kingston’s (1920, 1923, 1927) and Sukh Dayal’s (1931) observa- 
tions on the habits of orb-weaving and other spiders, and 
Bhattacharya’s (1934) on the habits of Bengal spiders are note- 
worthy. Mathew (1931, 1934) has made valuable contributions 
on the life-history of certain Mynnarachne which mimic the red- 
ant (Oecophylla) and others during the various stages of their life- 
history and on the colour changes in the eyes of certam Attid and 
Thomisid spiders due to the great mobility of the ommateum of 
the eye. Our knowledge of the Indian Opiliones and Palpatores 
is due almost entirely to the studies of Roewer (1924, 1929). 
Comparatively little is known of the Indian Acarina, but Viets 
(1926), Walter (1928), and Jacot (1933) contributed to our know- 
ledge of the Indian water-mites and moss-mites. Ellingsen (1914) 
gave an account of the Indian Pseudoscorpionidea while Hett 
(1921, 1923) gave short accounts of Pentastomids. Sharif (1924, 
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1928, 1934) dealt with the morphology and bionomics of the common 
Indian Tick [Hyc^wnma aegyptiurn^, and revised the Indian Ixodid® 
indicating the relationship of the genera. 

It would be convenient to include here a review of the progress 
of our knowledge in regard to the M3niapoda which is due mainly 
to the researches of Silvestri (1916-1929), Chamberlain (1920), 
Attems (1936), Verhoeff (1930, 1936) and Carl (1932, 1935). The 
large number of new genera and species of Diplopoda described in 
recent years and the absence of many of them from other parts of 
the world strongly suggest a high degree of endemicity of Indian 
forms. JBonnell (1929), and TIingston (1930) have contributed 
valuable observations on the habits of various Myriapods. 

X. ICHTBXOLOGY. 

The study of Fishes in India seems to have attracted attention 
from ancient times as shown by Hora (1935) who has discussed the 
extent of knowledge of the ancient Hindus in regard to the correla- 
tion of form of fishes to their environment and modes of locomotion. 
The history of Ichthyological studies in more recent times has been 
ably summarized by Chaudhuri (1917), and should prove to be of 
value to those interested in this aspect of Ichthyology.' 

The fish-fauna of India is so closely related to that of other 
countries which form part of the Oriental Region that any advance 
in Ichthyology in the neighbouring territories influences the progress 
of the science in India. The most outstanding advance of this 
kind during the last quarter of a century has been the magnificent 
work of Max Weber and de Beaufort (1911-1936) on the Fishes of 
the Indo-Australian Archipelago. This work is not yet complete 
as accounts of several important groups of marine fishes are still 
under preparation. The best tribute to this work is the fact of its 
having stimulated the investigations on the fish-fauna of Siam 
by Hora (1923), Smith (1927-33), Suvatti (1936), and Fowler 
(1933-37), of Ihdo-Ohina by Pellegrin (1935-36), Chabanaud (1926) 
and Chevey (1929-1934), and of China by a large number of Chinese 
workers, Chu, Fang, Kimura, Lin, Tchang and others (1930-37). 
These studies have resulted in the compfiation of usefiil indices 
and lists of fishes of the various regions and in the intensive study 
of certain groups of freshwater fishes. The faunistic surveys have 
also given considerable impetus to the study of geographical dis- 
tribution and phylogenetic relationship of fishes of the Oriental 
Region, and valuable contributions on these subjects by Mori 
(1936), Hora (1937), and others have already appeared. 

In India including Burma and Ceylon, Day’s works, the 
Fishes of India, and the two volumes on fishes in the Fauna of 
British India series, though out of date in many respects, are still 
the only standard works on Indian Ichthyology. Modem literature 
on this .subject is considerablj’’ scattered, and is likely to be brought 
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together only when the revised Faww, volumes now under prepara- 
tion by Hora are published. In this connection Hora {1933-36) 
has published a series of critical studies of freshwater Siluroid 
fishes which will prepare the ground for a revision of the genera 
included in the famll 3 ^ During the last 25 years the study of 
India, u fishes has been confined mainly to freshwater forms, but a 
few reports and notes on marine fishes by Sewell, Ra]', 
Southwell, Prashad, Chaudliuri, Duncker, Hora, Mukerji, Fowler, 
Lele, and Norman have also appeared in the Records and Memoirs 
of the Indian Mmeuni and other Indian journals in this period. 
Among the papers on marine and estuarine fishes several, such as 
those bj'’ Chaudhuri (1916-1923) and by Hora (1923) on the fishes 
of the Chilka Lake, by Hora (1933), and by Ayyar and his 
co-workers (1935) on estuarine Gobies, are of interest, and reveal 
the great range of physiological adaptability of marine fishes to 
changes in salinity. In their study of marine fishes of the Tavoy 
coast, Burma, Hora and Mukerji (1936) have found several species 
of unusual zoogeographical interest with a discontinuous distribution 
which corroborates to some extent Alcock’s analj’^sis of the distribu- 
tion of Indian marine genera. Reference to advances in marine 
Ichthyology has already been made {vide, p. 373). 

The period under review is notable for the advances in our • 
knowledge of the freshwater fishes with special reference to their 
distributionj ecology, and bionomics. A host of workers, including 
among others, Annandale, Chaudhuri, Hora, Raj, Prashad and 
Mukerji, have extended our knowledge of these fishes from the 
taxonomic point of view apart from making known the regional 
fish fauna of Indian lakes and mountainous regions. It would be 
of advantage in this connection to deal briefly with the flsh-fauna 
characteristic of each of the regions in which special investigations 
had been carried out. 

The fishes of the freshwater lakes have been studied by 
Annandale (1918), Hora (1921), and Prashad and Mukerji (1929, 
1930). The fish-fauna of the Inle Lake of the S. Shan States, 
Burma, has an isolated element consisting of certain peculiar 
genera and species one of which belongs to a new family. The 
most characteristic fishes of the lake are the eel Chaudhuria of 
the group Opisthomi and small Oyprinids of the new genera Micro- 
rasbora and Sawbwa. The physical conditions of the lake and the 
geographical relations of the' forms peculiar to it lead to the con- 
clusion that the fish-fauna is essentially an isolated one. The 
Indawgyi Lake of Upper Burma and its connected waters have, in 
addition to a large number lof species of wide distribution, certain 
endemic forms whose relationships with their congeners elsewhere 
are at present obscure. A new family had been erected to receive 
one of the species of fish, Indostomus paradoxus. Bolin (1936) has 
discussed the systematic position of the genus and pointed out that 
its nearest relatives are among the Hemibranehii or Gasterosteoidea. 
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The eel, Ghavdhuria, previously knoivn jfrom the Inle Lake has also 
been found in the freshwater areas connected with the Indawgyi 
Lake. The fish-fauna of the Loktak Lake in Manipur, Assam, 
includes no specialized forms, but only a few which belong to a dozen 
species of fairly wide distribution. The Manchar Lake of Sind has 
a much larger number of species of more or less wide distribution. 
It is thus clear from the foregoing that the Burmese Lakes which 
have specialized forms of fish are of great antiquity, while the Indian 
Lakes which have no endemic element in their fish-fauna are of 
comparative^ recent origin and contain only species of wide 
distribution. 

Regional surveys of the fish-fauna have been fairly numerous 
during this period, and the Indian Region may be conveniently 
divided into three sub-regions for the purposes of this account, 
namely : (1) the Peninsular region south of the Vindhya Range, 
(2) the Indo-Gangetie plains, and (3) the extra-Penins^ar region 
comprising the Himalayas and the adjacent HU-ranges east and 
west of them. 

In the Peninsular region, the fish of Madras were dealt with 
by Raj (1916), the CMclid fishes of Malabar by Panildiar 
(1921), those of small streams in the Bombay Presidency by 
* Annandale (1919), those of Mysore and Coorg by Hora (1937), 
those of Hyderabad State by Rahimullah and Das (1936), those of 
Deolali by Hora and Msra (1937), of Travancore by Jolm (1936) 
and of Ceylon by Deraniyagala (1929-1934) and Vasiliu (1931). 
The fish-fauna of this region is extraordinary in having a fair 
representation of Par-Eastern species which do not extend normally 
beyond the Teesta valley in H. Bengal. Hora (1937) has offered a 
geological explanation for this anomaly in distribution. The dif- 
ferential upltft movement of the Himalayas at the junction of 
Nepal and Assam dining the Miocene or some later period is sup- 
posed to have interfered with the free movements of the fish- 
faima along the ‘ Indobrahm’ of Geologists, and deflected their 
progress along the Satpura trend which, probably, at this period 
stUl stretched from the Himalayas to Gujarat and thence along the 
Western Ghats to the lulls of S. India. 

The fishes of the Ihdo-Gangetic plains have been comparatively 
little investigated, but all that is Imown of the fish-faima of this 
region indicates that the forms which occur here are of very wide 
distribution. The food-fishes of the Punjab (Hiamid Khan, 1931) 
and the fishes of Manchar Lake (Prashad and Mukerji, 1930) are 
among the more recent contributions pertaining to this area. 

The extra-Peninsular region has provided a wealth of interest- 
ing forms. The fish-faima of the Bmmese Lakes and the Loktak 
Lake in Assam has already been referred to. It now only remains 
to mention the investigations into the fish-fauna of the Inle basin 
(Annandale, 1918), Abor Hills and Putao plains (Chaudhuri, 1913, 
1919), Assam and the Shan States of Burma (Hora, 1923-25), 
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Upper Burma and the Indawgyi basin (Brashad and Mukerji, 1929), 
and of Seistan, Afghanistan, Chitral, and Tibet (Annandale, 1920, 
Hora, 1920-36 and Mukerji, 1936). This region has provided 
Hora with the opportimity of studying the hiU-stream fishes, and 
of revising in a comprehensive maimer the hill-stream genera and 
families, Psilorhynchus, Gana, NernachiViis and Ahorichthys, and 
the Homalopteridse and Sisoridse respectively. The fish collections 
of the Third Netherland Karakoram and the Yale North India 
Expeditions which were studied by Hora and Mukerji (1935, 1936) 
belong mostly to this region. 

The advances in the study of morphology of fishes during the 
period under review are of importance, and pertain mostly to the 
skeletal, respiratory and circulatory systems of fishes, both marine 
and freshwater. These are referred to in the section on morphology 
in the present Outline, and consist of short communications on 
various aspects of morphology to the zoology section of the Indian 
Science Congress. 

Considering that the study of the developmental history of 
fishes is of great importance in solving fishery problems, it seems 
surprising that so little attention has been paid to this subject 
in India. Beferenee may, however, be made to the contributions 
of Bhattacharya (1916) on Peiroscirtes and Hemirhamphii^, of Rao 
(1918) on OpMcephalus punctaUis, GalMchrom Mmaculutus, Notop- 
terus notopterm, of Southwell and Prashad (1919) on the intra- 
uterine embryos of Selachians, of Hamid Khan (1923) on Labeo 
rdhita, Girrhina mrigala, Garassiua auratvs and other species, of 
Aiyar (1935) on Acemirogohivs neiUi, of Rao (1934) on Therapon 
jarbm, of Ahmed (1934-36) on Wallago attu and Labeo gonim, and 
of Jones (1937) on Etroplus maculatiis and other species, Acentro- 
gobius viridipunctatns, BoleopJithalmm boddaerti, Peiroscirtes hhatia- 
charycB, AplocJieilvs melastigma, and Panchax parms. 

The attention of the Indian public has been drawn in recent 
years to the economic importance of fish as food of value to the 
undemomished populations of this coimtry. During the last 
quarter of a century, research on problems of fisheries sensv, stricio 
has received scant attention except in a few centres. The Madras 
Fisheries Department which is perhaps the only well-organized 
institution of its kind in India has devoted itself to various aspects 
of Fisheries under the direction of HomeU and Raj. Gaila 
has been introduced into the Cauvery, the breeding habits of RiUa 
and other migratoiy fish such as the oil-sardines {Glupea longiceps). 
Mackerel {Scomber microlepidoius), and of the fiying-fish have been 
observed, and preliminary work on various other problems of fish- 
culture has been completed. For a fuller appreciation of the work 
of the Department, the reader is referred to its Reports and Bulletins 
published from time to time. The Pimjab Fishery branch of the 
Agricultural Department which has been in existence for several 
years has concerned itself in part with the habits and breeding of 
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some of the common freshwater food-fishes (Hamid Khan, 1934(. 
The Mshery section of the Bombay Industries Department which 
has recently been inaugurated is at present mainly concerned 
with the marketing of marine fish, but the culture of Gatla, Mega- 
lops, etc. in inland waters has also been taken on hand. Bengal 
with its extensive waterways, estuaries, and large rivers has at 
present no fishery organization, but the one that existed before 
1920 studied problems of inland fishery. Southwell and Prashad, 
imder the auspices of this Department, made preliminary investiga- 
tions in regard to the breeding grounds of the Hilsa fish without 
appreciable results. 

The types of fishing implements used and the methods of 
fishing adopted in various parts of the coimtry have been the 
subjects of study by several authors. Annandale (1918), Hora 
(1921, 1923), Hamid Khan (1930), Chopra (1927) and John (1936) 
have dealt with the methods and implements of fishing in the Inle 
Lake, in the Loktak Lake and the vicinity of Calcutta, in the 
Punjab, in the Indawgyi Lake, and in Travancore respectively. 

The ecology of fishes in different environments has been studied 
by various authors. The structural adaptations, particularly of the 
organs of attachment, of fishes to life in rapid hill-streams have 
been investigated by Hora (1930), while the behaviour of air-breath- 
ing fishes tmder different adverse conditions in their environment 
has been investigated by Das (1927, 1934) and Hora (1935). Kemp 
(1917) drew pointed attention to the resemblance of certain estuarine . 
fishes to deep-sea forms living under similar physical conditions. . 
The lack of lighl due to depth in the case of the sea and to the 
presence of muddy water in that of the estuary, and the occurrence 
of a loose shifting substratum at the bottom in both cases have 
brought about similar adaptations in various species of fish either 
closely or remotely related. 

The sudden mortality of fish in seas, tanks, lakes and ponds 
seems to be a common and widespread phenomenon. Homell 
(1917) and Homell and Kayudu (1923) described cases of wide- 
spread mortality among marine fishes due to Protozoa. Other 
causes of such mortality were investigated by Sewell (1927) and 
Pruthi (1932) in Calcutta, and by Chopra (1927) in the Indawgyi 
Lake of K. Burma. The rise in the COg content of the water and, 
probably, a reduction in the amount of free oxygen brought about 
by meteorological conditions were held to be responsible for the 
mortality. Pruthi suggested that in addition to these factors, the 
poisonous by-products of putrefaction of organic matter at the 
bottom of tanks may also be responsible for fish-mortality in the 
cases investigated. Chopra holds the view that excessively mudd}’’ 
water may be responsible for deaths amongst fish that have no 
accessory respiratory apparatus, and that the poisoning of the 
gaseous contents of the water- by putrefaction may cause sudden 
mortality in many species of fish. 
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The role of fish as destroyers of aquatic Arthropods which act 
as carriers of disease to human beings has been recognized for 
several years. This subject has received recognition in India in 
recent years. Moorthy has controlled the incidence of guinea- 
wor^ infection in Mysore by introducing small species of Barbus 
in tanks, ponds and wells. The introduction of the Tropical 
Am/erican Poecilid fish, Gamhusia, into India to combat mosquito- 
borpe diseases has been attended with some success. The use of 
indfigenous species of fish in this connection has been advocated by 
Prrf^shad, Hora and others. The food of these fishes in various 
env^onments has been investigated by Sen (1937), and Hora and 
Na/ir (1937). 

• XI. Hebpetology. 




A wider and more systematic study of the Reptiles and 
Bjatrachians of India in regard to distribution, habits, morphology 
a/nd life-histories of a large number of species has increased in recent 
yfears the botmds of our knowledge of Indian Herpetology to a 
qionsiderable extent. With the adoption of new systems of classifica- 
tion the volume on BeptOia and Batrachia in the Fauna series hy 
feoulenger published in 1890 was considered out of date, and the 
/publication of the revised volumes by Smith, M.A., dealing with 
J various orders of Reptilia and Batrachia which was commenced 
I in 1931 has ushered in a new era of progress. The Reptilian 
/ Orders Loiicata (Crocodiles), and Testudines (Tortoises and Turtles) 
/ are dealt with in the first volume (1931) and the sub-order Sauria 
(Lizards) of the Order Squamata in the second volume (1935). 
I The volumes dealing with the remaining Squamata (Snakes) and the 
I Batrachians are expected to be published shortly. 

' Batrachia . — Several papers dealiog with the morphology, 

■ development, and classification of the frogs, toads, and Csacilians 
have been published in India. Of these, however, the most im- 
portant is the monograph by Boulenger (1920) of the genus Bam 
which has a wide range not only in Indo-Malaya but also in 
Melanesia and H. Australia. The morphological papers are 
referred to on another page. The adult forms and tadpoles of 
various families of frogs and toads have attracted the attention 
of several workers. Smith (1924, 1935) studied the Tnfiifl.n 
and Indo-Chinese tadpoles and the Amphibians of Upper Burma. 
Annandale (1915, 1918, 1921) gave an account of the Batrachia 
common in the islands and on the shores of the ChDka Lake, 
of the tadpoles of S. Indian Hills. The same author in collabora- 
tion with Rao (1918) studied several South Indian Batrachia, 
while the latter (1918) gave an account of the tadpoles of Indian 
Engystomatidse giving a key for the identification of the larvse^ 
Wall (1922) gave an account of the frogs of the Nilgiri Hills. 
Chabanaud (1919, 1922) dealt with’ the Batrachia of the plains 
and of the Western Himalayas, and Roux (1928) with those of 
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South India. Hora and Chopra (1923) referred to the poveirty of 
the Batrachian fauna of the Punjab Salt Bange. Hora (^922) 
contributed a very interesting study of the functions of the oral 
apparatus of the tadpoles of Megophrys parva. 1 

Beptilia . — ^The lizards, snakes, and turtles have received Icon- 
siderable attention during the period under review. There! are 
numerous references to the habits of several species in the Joi^al 
of the Bombay Natural History Society. Annandale (1914, 19315, 
1917) described the reptilian fauna of the Himalayas, the Aljbor 
country in the N. East of India, and of the Ohilka Lake. Among 
others who have contributed to our knowledge of the reptilian 
fauna of the country are Prashad (1914) on the lizards of uhe 
Simla Hill States, Chabanaud (1919, 1922) on the reptiles of Britiish 
India and W. Himalayas, Deraniyagala (1929, 1931, 1932 and 19S14) 
on the Ceylon Geckonid lizards and the fossorial skinks, Ho\ra 
(1926, 1927) on Indian lizards of the families Geckonidss, Agami^se 
and Scincidse, Hora and Chopra (1923) on the reptiles of the Punjaib 
Salt Bange, Wall (1922) on the lizards of the Nilgiiis, Boux (19281) 
on the reptiles of S. India, Henry (1928) on the Geckoes, and Smitli 
(1937) on a review of the Scincid genus Lygosoma. The habits 
of the Ceylonese crocodiles and turtles and the problem of evolution 
in the Testudinata were studied in detail by Deraniyagala (1930),! 
while the Chelonia of the Indus system were described by Prashad! 
(1914). Smith (1929) has contributed interesting articles on the! 
survival of the Gharial and on the Monitor lizards of the upper ! 
reaches of the Brahmaputra. Asana (1931) has observed in detail ! 
the habits of Galotes versicolor. The Lidian snakes have been j 
studied in great detail by Wall, among whose contributions are 1 
his reviews of the Indian species of Amhlycephalus (1922) and of 1 
Oligodon (1923), and his studies of the snakes of Ceylon and of \ 
Burma (1921, 1925). Bao (1917) studied the South Indian pit- 
vipers of the genus Lachesis. The studies of Eraser (1936-1937) 
on the snakes of Deolali with special reference to the Osteology, 
dentition and habits are also of importance. 


Xn. Obnithology. 

One outstanding contribution to Indian Ornithology during 
the last twenty-five years has been that of Stuart Baker (1922 to 
1930) on Birds of the Indian Empire in the Fauna of British India 
series. Before the completion of this monumental survey, ornitho- 
logical studies in India were dominated by the first edition of the 
same work, compiled by Blandford and Oates (1889 to 1898). 

It is a feature of ornithological studies in India that they fall 
into well-defined periods, each marked by the appearance of an 
important and comprehensive work in which the researches of the 
previous period are embodied, and which furnishes the starting 
point for further studies. Thus the first or. pioneering epoch of 
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Indian Ornithology may be said to hare culminated with the 
completion of Jerdon’s Birds of India (1862 to 1864). Its publica- 
tion was followed by detailed and specialized studies undertaken 
by a large number of workers, the place of honom* among whom is 
occupied by Allan 0. Hume, a keen and distinguished ornithologist. 
Then came the first edition of the Fauna by Blanford and Oates, 
which was the standard work on Indian Ornithology for over 
quarter of a century, during which it served as a background for 
further studies by a host of field naturalists and specialists, whose 
efforts were all directed towards supplementing the information 
given in it. And last of all came Stuart Baker’s work, which may 
be said to have opened the fourth period of Indian Ornithology. 

The most important innovation introduced in Stuart Baker’s 
work was in regard to nomenclature and classification. The 
binomial system of nomenclature adopted by Blanford and Oates 
which served its purpose well enough in its day as a guide to field 
naturalists was at a great disadvantage in lagging behind the 
progress of Ornithology in other coimtries. It afforded no scope 
for indicating subspecific differences due to geographical isolation 
or chmatic variations. It was in recognition of both these needs 
for reform that Stuart Baker adopted the trinomial system for his 
edition of the Fauna. In doing so he defined a species as forms or 
groups of forms with no known direct connection with other forms 
or groups of forms. He recognized subspecific or geographical forms 
when they differed in degree either in size, colour, or some other 
characteristic from the forms with which they were most closely 
connected, but were themselves constant within a given area though 
linked with these forms by others which were intermediate. 

The adoption of this principle has naturally involved some 
modification of the classification previously in use. Thus forms 
which had the status of species came to be recognized as no more 
than subspecies or geographical races, resulting in the reduction in 
the number of species. The numerous changes made in the previous 
nomenclature owing to a stricter application of the ‘ laws of priority ’ 
were an inconvenient necessity for laying a firm foundation on 
which Indian Ornithology could be built. 

It is of interest to note that with the addition of 53 forms in 
his final Addenda volumes, the number of Indo-Burmese specie's 
and subspecies dealt with by Stuart Baker comes to a total of 
2,346. Hartert in his admirable work on the Palasartic Avifauna 
recorded only 3,198 species and subsx)ecies for the whole of the 
Palseartic Region, whilst Sclater in his two volumes of Systema 
Avium Aethiopicarum admits 4,561 species and subspecies for the 
AEIthiopian Region, a comparison which shows the extraordinary 
wealth of bird-life in the Eastern Tropics. 

In addition to the Fauna volumes Stuart Baker published his 
Game Birds of India (which originally appeared and is still appear- 
ing as articles in the Joum. Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc.) between 1921 and 
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1930 in separate volumes and his Nidijkaiion of Birds of the Indian 
Empire (1932-1935) in four volumes. This last is a monumental and 
indispensable work on Indian Oology, incorporating the great pro- 
gress which has been made in this important branch of Ornithology 
since the publication of Oates’ edition of Hume’s Nests and Eggs in 
1889. Hume’s My Scrap Booh : or Bough Notes on Indian Oology 
and Ornithology (1869) showed how little was then known about 
Indian Oology, and paved the way for his * Nests and Eggs of 
Indian Birds ’ which gave a great impetus to the study of the subject, 
and was the basis of Oates’ pubKcation referred to above. • 

During the period between Oates’ edition of the Fauna and 
Stuart Baker’s revised edition a large number of ornithologists 
including Stuart Baker himself, published the results of their 
observations on the nesting habits of Indian birds in works on 
Ornithology or in periodicals. Stuart Baker’s carefully gathered 
collection ftmiished the basic material for the work which in the 
width of its range and thoroughness is one of the greatest single 
achievements in Indian Ornithology. 

Ornithological researches of the highest scientific value by 
other authors have appeared from time to time in the pages of the 
Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society, and in Ibis, the 
organ of the British Ornithological Dpion, and it is to these journals 
that one must turn for a proper appreciation of the progress of 
knowledge on the Birds of fridia. 

Begional sxnveys have contributed a great deal to our knowledge 
of Indian Birds. Thus the birds of the Western Himalayas, the 
Punjab, Kaslunir, and the adjacent regions both to the East and 
the West have been carefully and systematically described by Hugh 
Whistler. The great merit of "V^stler’s researches lies in the 
collection of a great mass of detailed information bearing on the 
features of zonal distribution and migration and other movements 
of various species of birds along the Himalayas and the neighbouring 
ranges which came under his observation. His studies further 
indicate how such movements have a definite bearing on the status 
of the species. Ticehurst’s painstaking studies afford complete 
data of immense value for the pmpose of determining geographical 
races. Other notable workers on the avifauna of the north-west 
of India are Ward, Donald, Osmaston, Magrath, and Jones. The 
first two have described the Birds of Kashmir and the Birds of prey 
of the Punjab respectively. A monograph which no one concerned 
with the Ornithology of the Himalayas can afford to overlook is 
Melnertzhagen’s Some Biological Problems connected with 
Himalaya. Mention should also be made in this connection of his 
Birds collected in Ladah and Sikkim (1927), and of Ludlow and 
liinnear’s work On the Bir^ of Bhutan and adjacent Territories of 
Sikkim and Tibet (1937) which throw a flood of light on the birds of 
the Eastern Himalayas. 
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The birds of the Vemay Survey of the Eastern Ghats are being 
studied by Whistler and Kinnear, and the results of the studies 
when fin^y published will constitute a valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of the avifauna of the Eastern Ghats which had 
been so little studied by ornithologists in India. 

An immediate beneficial result of the Vemay Survey has been 
the extension of regional surveys of S. India to the Nizam’s terri- 
tories and- to Travancore and Cochin States. The taxonomic 
results of these surveys are being published by Whistler with field 
notes by Salim Ali. 

The surveys just mentioned and the work done on the Punjab 
and Himalayan birds constitute the most important chapter in the 
history of ornithological progress in India within the last twenty- 
five years. But min or or regioiral surveys in various parts of 
India have also materially added -to our knowledge of Indian 
Birds. Ticehnrst studied the Birds of British Baluchistan and 
Sind, D’Abreu the C.P. birds, Steven those of Upper Assam and 
Sikkim Blmalayas, and Hopwood and Stanford those of Burma. 
Harington’s Timaliidce, Gfil’s Nests and Birds of Common Birds 
in the U.P., and Bates’ Birds Nesting with a Camera are other 
contributions of the highest interest to ornithologists. 

Last of aU, mention should also be made of some popular or 
semi-popular works on the Birds of India, among which are counted 
Whistler’s Popular Handbooh of Indian Birds (second edition, 
1935), Bates’ Bird Life in India, Eletcher and IngUs’ Birds of an 
Indian Garden, Wait’s Birds of Ceylon, Holmer’s Indian Bird Life 
and Bird Study in India, Law’s Pei Birds of Bengal, and Dewar’s 
and Finn’s works. Though these are not to be classed as original 
contributions to Indian Ornithology, they have a place in serious 
ornithological literature as, by creating an interest in Indian bird 
life, they draw new recruits to a field whose full potentialities stiU 
lie unexplored. 

In conclusion, reference must be made to the anatomical 
works on birds by Pycraffc, Beddard, Lucas and others which 
have appeared from time to time in the Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society of London and other foreign periodicals and publications. 
But within the space available for this Outline it would be diflScult 
to re-view them satisfactorily. 


XTTT. Mammology. 

The study of Indian mammals was commenced somewhere 
about the second quarter of the nineteenth century by a band of 
enthusiastic workers consisting of Hodgson,. Elliott, Hutton, 
McdeUand, Sykes, Bl;^h, Jerdon, and Kelaart amongst others. 
The collections and studies of these workers formed the basis of 
Blanford’s Marnimlia in the Fauna of British India series (1888- 
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1891), but the interest in this group seems to have languished from 
about the middle of the 19th century till the first decade of the 
present century. Amongst the few that kept up their enthusiasm 
for the study of mammals were Anderson, Blanford, and others. 
The data in regard to the distribution of various species and their 
habits, and in regard to the extent of variation in individuals of 
varieties, subspecies, and well-known species were inadequate, and 
in contrast to the detailed knowledge of the mammals of other 
countries, the data on Indian mammals were considered unsatis- 
factory. With a view to make up the deficiencies in this respect, 
the Bombay Natural History Society launched a scheme in 1911 
of a survey of the mammals of India, Burma, and Ceylon which, 
although by no means complete as yet, has brought together a 
great wealth of material which has kept several mammologists in 
India and abroad busy. The net result of these activities will be 
to replace the present out-of-date volume on Mammalia by Blanford 
in the Fauna series by an enlarged second edition by Hinton and 
Pocock which is expected to include no less than three volumes. 
The progress in our knowledge of the mammals of India is, therefore, 
in the main a history of the results of the mammal survey conducted 
by the Bombay Natural History Society which are in the form of 
notes on various species by different authors. To facilitate reference 
to the scattered papers published for the most part, fortunately, 
in the volumes of the Journal of the Bombay Natural History 
Society, a series of reports on the species of mammals collected in 
various regions, of summaries of such reports, and of the scientific 
results of the mammal survey have been compiled by Oldfield 
Thomas, Wroughton, Byley, Hinton, Lindsay and Pocock and 
published in this Journal. It will be impossible, in the present 
account, to make more than a brief mention of some of the more 
important contributions on the subject of mammology during the 
period tmder review. 

The interested reader is, therefore, referred to the volumes of 
this Journal for details on the subject. Amongst papers of a com- 
prehensive nature are those on the squirrels of Upper Burma by 
Thomas and Wroughton (1916), on the House-rats of the Indian 
Empire by Hinton (1918-1920), on the synonymies, characters and 
distribution of the Macaque monkeys by Hinton and Wroughton 
(1921), on the systematic value of the glans penis in Macaque 
monlceys and on the external characters of some species of Indian 
Lutrinse by Pocock (1921), on the House-rats of Nepal by Hinton 
(1922), on Indian shrews by Lindsay (1929), on the so-called colour 
phases of the rufous Indian Horse-shoe bat, Bhinolophm rowxi, by 
Anderson (1917), and the following important papers by Pocock — ^the 
Langurs or Leaf-Monkeys of India (1928), Tigers (1929), the Panthers 
and Ounces, and Lions of Asia (1930), the Macaque Monkeys of India 
(1931-32), the Black and Brown Bears of Europe and Asia (1932), 
the Palm Civets of the genera Paradoxurus and Paguma of India 
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(1933-34), the Foxes of India (1936) and the Mongooses of India 
(1937). 

Besides these, several short papers on Indian mammals have 
been published by various authors in Indian journals, chiefly, 
the Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society. Some of 
these, apart from being taxonomic in format, contain valuable 
information on the distribution and habits of Indian species. On 
the rats and mice which cause extensive destruction to crops there 
are several papers by Wagle (1928), Fry (1931), and Ayyar 
(1931). Between 1917 and 1920 Bobinson and Kloss contributed a 
number of papers on Burmese and Himalayan rats and on the 
Oriental Sciuridse and Viverridse. Maxwell (1928) wrote an interest- 
ing note on the home of the eastern Gorilla, while Prater (1929) 
gave an account of the distribution and habits of the Dugong or 
the Sea Cow. No account of the Indian Mammalia can be deemed 
to be complete without a reference to the series of interesting articles 
by Prater (1933-1935) on the mammals of the Indian Empire in 
which he deals not only with the habits and distribution of Indian 
mammals but also with the problems of preservation of wild life 
in this country. 

XIV. Mobbholooy. 

This subject has attracted the attention of many workers in 
India from various points of view. The pure anatomist who 
studies the disposition of organs and systems of structures in 
individuals of a species, the comparative anatomist whose interest 
lies in a comprehensive view of these organs and structures in closely 
allied species and genera, and the systematist whose conception of 
species, genera and higher orders of grouping may be based on 
some noticeable anatomical peculiarities are all of the category of 
morphologists. 

With the inclusion of Zoology as a subject in the curricxila of 
Indian Universities, the attention of teachers and students was 
naturally directed to the structure of animals (in all stages of 
their life) available in this country for dissection and study. With 
text-books of Zoology of English or American origin, based on 
European or American types of animals, in their hands for guidance, 
teachers and students were soon confronted with difficulties in 
understanding the structures of Indian types of animalR as they 
differed considerably in detail from those of European and American 
types. The need for suitable text-books on Practical Zoology 
dealing with Indian types of animals was keenly felt, and t.liig 
feeling was voiced by Bald in his presidential address to the Zoology 
section of the Indian Science Congress in 1924 on organization of 
zoological teaching and research in India. His suggestion for 
the preparation of a series of monographs on important a,Tn‘TTm.T 
types commonly available in nearly all parts of India was taken 
up by a committee of Indian zoologists whose initiative resulted 
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in the publication of the following six memoirs entitled Indian 
Zoological Memoirs imder the editorship of Bahl : — 

1. The Earthworm Pheretima by Bahl (1926, 1936). 

2. The Shark ScoUodon by Thillayampalam (1928). 

3. The Oyster Ostrea cvcullata by Awati and Rai (1931). ‘ 

4. The Apple-snail Pila globosa by Prashad (1932). 

5. The Monaseidian Herdmania by Das (1936). 

6. The Prawn Palcemon by Patwardhan (1937). 


These memoirs embody a considerable amount of original 
morphological work which, in several cases, has appeared separately 
in zoological journals in India or abroad, and may be said to form 
a landmark in the progress of Indian zoological research. It 
would be convenient to give an accoimt of the progress of mor- 
phology in India by dealing with the phyla and classes of the 
animal kingdom in some sequence, and this section would, therefore, 
commence with the Protozoa and end with Mammalia. 

The principal contributions on the morphology of various 
fonus of pTotozoa are by Bhatia, Ohakravarty, 
Chatterji, de Mello, Ghosh, Gulati, Knowles, 
Kofoid, Setna, and Ray. Although the greater part of the work 
of these authors is necessarily systehiatic, it includes accounts 
of the morphology and life-history of several species. Mention 
may be made of the account of the life-history of .Entamoeba 
histolytica by Knowles (1927), of the volume on Ciliophora in the 
Fauna of British India series by Bhatia (1936), and of the papers by 
Ray and by Ohakravarty (1933, 1934, 1936 and 1936) on the life- 
histories of various Sporozoa in Indian Millipedes. Thapar and 
Chaudhury (1923) have discussed the significance of the occurrence 
of a third contractile vacuole in Paramoecium caudaium. Chatterji, 
Das and Mitra (1930) have described the morphology of Terachilo- 
mastix found infecting man and (1929) the mode of multiplication 
of Pentatrichomonas and Trichomonas and the origin and development 
of their organelles. Ray (1932) described the morphology of 
Balantidium sushilii while Ohakravarty (1933) dealt with the 
boring apparatus of Balantidium. The latter author (1936) gave 
an account of the morphology of Balantidium de/pressum. Ray and 
Antra (1937) described the morphology of the flagellate Chilomitus 
cavios from the guinea-pig. de Mello and his co-workers (1934) 
studied the cytology of the three morphological types of Nydotherus 
ovalis, and the morphology and the simple scluzogonic cycle of 
Hoemoprofeus raymundi which is without an intracellxdar stage. 
I^om the point of view of pure morphology this group has 
Porifera attracted very little attention, but the papers of 
Annandale (1914, 1915, 1918, 1919), Kumar 
(1925), Dendy and Burton (1926), Burton (1928), Bmton and Rao 
(1932), and Gist Gee (1932) on marine and freshwater sponges 
contain morphological details found usefixl in classification. 
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This is another group of aniroals which has been neglected 
^ from the point of view of morphology, but in 

^ Cioeienterata recent years it has received relatively more 

attention. Eeference has already been made in the section on 
Marine Zoology to the advances made in this group p. 15), 
but attention may be directed to the following contributions : — 
the morphological accounts of the curious brackishwater Hydroid 
AnnvMla gemmata by "Ritchie (1915), of Gampanulirui ceylmmsis 
by Lloyd and Annandale (1916), of the Actiniaria of Chilka Lake 
by Annandale (1915) and by Carlgren (1925), of the liladras brackish- 
water and marine Actiniaria by Rao (1924) and Panikkar (1935, 
1936), and of the study of metamorphosis of the laxvse of Anciciinia, 
Zoanthdla and ZoavUhina into GermntTmSy SphenopuSy and Zoanthus 
respectively by Menon (1914, 1915, 1926). Special mention must, 
however, be made of the histological studies by Matthai (1923) 
on the soft parts of Astraeid corals which led him to the conclusion 
that the middle lamina of Anthozoa represents what may be termed 
‘ Mesoderm ’ in higher animals. The same author (1926) has 
studied colony-formation in this group of corals resulting in his 
regarding the coral colony as a whole and not the separate polyps 
as the individual. He has also shown that colonies are formed by 
extra- or intra-tentacular budding only and that fission of the 
stomodffium never occurs. 

There have been very few papers on the morphology of 
j * the members of this group, but works of a sys- 
EcWnodermata pubHshed during the period 

imder review include short notes on the morphology of species 
described. Aiyar (1935), however, published an interesting 
account of the early development and metamorphosis of the Madras 
Echinoid, Salmacis hicolor, dealing with the external and internal 
structures, and showed that sexual periodicity was absent in the 
specie^. 

Considerable amount of morphological work has been pub- 

Atmelida lished on this group. The Polychaeta have been 
^ , studied by Aiyar and his co-workers in Madras. 
Among their publications may be mentioned the anatomical 
account of Marphysa gravdyi by Aiyar (1933) and the descriptions 
of the larv® of several families of Polychmta and of the 
metatrochophore of the Arohiannelid, GhoetogordiuSy the develop- 
ment and breeding habits of Marphysa and Diopatra by Aiyar 
(1931, 1933), the occurrence of hermaphroditism in Dasychone 
cing'ijdxda and other Polychaetes by Aiyar and Subramaniam 
(1936), and the observations on the swarming habits and lunar 
perio^city of Platynereis sp. in the Madras harbour by Aiyar and 
Panikkar (1937). 

. In regard to the Biradinea the only papers of any importance 
are those by Harding and Moore (1927) on the anatomy of Indian 
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leeches, by Bhatia (1930) on the anatomy of Placdbddla emydce, 
and by Chelladurai (1934) on the anatomy of HemicUpsis. 

Prashad (1919) studied the comparative anatomy of Indian 
Eehiuroid species of Tlialassema while Awati and Pradhan (1935) 
described the anatomy of the Sipunculoid worm Devdrostorm 


Of all the groups of Annelida, the Oligochaeta have attracted 
the greatest attention amongst morphologists in India. Stephen on 
devoted many years of work to the study of aquatic and land oligo- 
chsetes both from the systematic and the morphological points of 
view. His papers on the calciferous and prostate glands in colla- 
boration with Prashad (1919) and Mehra (1919) recorded consider- 
able advances in the morphology of the Oligochaetes. His mono- 
graph (1930), Oligochaeta, is a comprehensive piece of work embody- 
ing all that research in India on the group had made known. The 
nephridial system and the intestinal glands of earthworms were 
the subjects of intensive study by Bahl. In a series of papers 
(1919, 1924, 1926) he described a new type of enteronephric 
nephridial system in three species of the family Megascole- 
cidsB in which the excretory products are discharged into the 
intestine instead of to the exterior as in the majority of earthworms. 
In 1922 he described the development of this new type of nephridia 
confirmmg Goodrich’s view of the centripetal growth of Oligochsete 
nephridia. He (1934) also discussed the significance of this new 
type of nephridial system and brought forward evidence in support 
of the suggestion that the discharge of the excretory fluid into the 
alimentary system is a special adaptation for the conservation of 
moisture in a dry climate. The same author (1921) gave a complete 
account of the blood-vascular system of Pheretima, and in 1927 
described the simplest form of conjugation in the earthworm 
Eutyphoeus. Bahl and Lai (1933) made a thorough study of the 
intestinal glands of the species of Evtyphoms from the structural, 
micro-chemical, and experimental points of view and brought 
forward convincing evidence to prove that these glands were of the 
nature of a hepato-pancreas. Among other contributions to -the 
morphology of these worms may be mentioned those by Mehra on 
the sexual forms of the Haidid oligochaetes (1920), on the genital 
organs of Stylaria (1924), and on the relations of the atrium and 
prostate glands in the Microdrili (1925), and by Aiyer (1928, 1929) 
on the diffuse nature of sexual cells in Aet^soma travancorense 
and on the sexual organs of the Tubificid, Aulodrilus remex and 
A. pcctinahis. 

Although the recent development of helminthological studies 
India has focussed attention on the members 

Platyhelminthes 

under review, only a few papers devoted to the detailed morphology 
of the species kno'wn. The taxonomic studies, however, tend to 
lay more emphasis on the morphology of species described. 
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Reference to these has already been made in the section on 
Helminthology. The only papers on the moiphology of Trematodes 
are those hy Stewart (1914) on the anatomy of Polystomum hach'ugoe, 
by Sewell (1920) on the external and interal morphology of Mesocos- 
Hum sociale, and (1930) on the evolution of the excretory system in 
furcocercous cercarise, and by Sinha (1932-1935) on the morphology 
and bionomics of the Trematode parasites of reptiles including 
those of the genus Lissemysia, the first representative of the 
Aspidogastridse fi?om Indian tortoises. Sewell’s (1922) mono- 
graph on Indian Gercarias deals entirely with the morphology of 
these larval forms. The morphology of the Cestode, OigantoUna 
Tnagm, was described in detail by Poche (1926) who discussed its 
systematic position on the basis of its morphological features. 
Mirza (1929) studied the anatomy of Dramncuhis medinensis and 
compared it with that of species of Ascaris and Ichthyonerm 
{Phihmelra). He demonstrated in Dracunculus the degenerate 
condition of the digestive system and the absence of uterine con- 
nection with the intestine. The contributions of Faust (1927) 
and van Cleave (1928) to the morphology of helminths has been 
Teferred to in the section on Marine Zoology. 

John (1931, 1932, 1933, 1937) has made a series of contribu- 
rho * A morphology of the head of Sagitta, 

e ogna a distribution of Sagitta of the Madras 

•coast. Lele and Gae (1936) have studied the Sagitta of the 
Rombay coast. 

There has been considerable progress in our knowledge of the 
.. morphology of this group, perhaps more than in 

any other group of the animal Idngdom, during 
the last quarter of a centxuy. The reason for this has been 
explained in the section on Conchology. .Complete anatomical 
accounts of various species of (1) marine, (2) freshwater, and (3) 
land molluscs have been given (1) by Moses (1924) on the Indian 
Chank, Xanchv^ pynm, by Bao (1936, 1937) on the Nudibranchs, 
Xalinga omata and StiUger gopalai, and by Awati and Bai (1931) 
•on the Oyster, Ostrea cucuUata, (2) by Sewell (1921) on Vivipa/rus 
bengalensis, by Bao (1923) on Indoplanorbis exusttcs, by Prashad 
(1925) on the Indian Apple-snail, Pila globosa, and by Seshaiya on 
the Bythinid, Myaorella costigera (1930), and on the Melaniids, 
Palvdom/us tanschaurica (1934) and Melania {Rodina) crenulata 
(1935), (3) by Ghosh (1915) on the Burmese slug, Atopos 
gravelyi, by Seshaiya (1932) on the land-snail, I^achisellus 
punctatus, and by Kretschmar, Schneider and Weber (1919, 
1920, and 1925) on the snail Cyclophorus ceylanicus. Apart 
from anatomical accounts there have been numerous con- 
tributions on the morphology of various groups of molluscs, among 
which may be mentioned those of Annandale (1918-1925) on the 
fresh- and brackish-water molluscs of India and Burma, of Ghosh 
(1920) on the anatomy of Solenidse, of Prashad (1918-1925) on the 
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anatomy of Indian Ampullariidae and Pelecypoda, and (1928) on the 
structure of the mantle in the Viviparidse, of Ortmann (1911-12) 
on the anatomy of bivalve molluscs and of Bao (1924,' 1925) on 
the comparative anatomy of Viviparidse, Succineidse and LymnsBidse. 
The morphology of Ceylonese Molluscs has been studied in detail 
by German workers. The contributions are chiefly those of 
Hoffmann (1925) on the anatomy, distribution and biology, etc. of 
the Vaginulid Pulmonata, of von Knorre (1925) on the shell and 
locomotory sense organs of chitons, of Seyffert (1931) on the 
anatomy of the PissureUid Glypidina notata and of Riese (1931) 


on the nervous system of Cyprcea moneta. 

In this phylum morphological studies have been conflned more 
ArthroDoda dass Insecta, but a few papers on 

^ Crustacean morphology have also appeared, in 


recent years. Among the latter may be mentioned the contributions 
of Patwardhan and Reddy. Patwardhan (1934, 1935) has contri- 
buted a series of papers on the comparative morphology of the 
gastric mill in the Anomura, Brachyura and Macrura adducing 
evidence to show the correlation between the reptantous habit and 
the possession of a reduced gastric mill and complex mandibles. 


The same author (1937) has contributed a monograph on the river 
prawn, Palmmon, for the Indian Zoological McTnoirs. Reddy (1934, 
1935) has given an account of the structure, mechanism, and 
development of the gastric armatme in Stomatopoda and studied 
the variations in the gastric armature of some South Indian Decapod 
Crustacea. 


Contributions of a monographic nature among Insects appear 
to be very few during the last quarter of a century, but the accounts 
of the anatomy of Dysd&rcus cingnlodus by Pruthi (1923), of Emhia 
minor by Mukerji .(1927), and of the worker-ant Dorylus 
(Alaopone) orientalis by Mukherji (1933) seem to be of this iype. 
There are, however, numerous papers on the morphology of external 
or internal structures of Insects by various authors. Some of these 
have already been referred to in the section on Entomology. Among 
the earliest contributions of this period are those by Awati (1914, 
1915) who gave an account of the mechanism of suction in Capsid 
bugs, and the genitalia of the genus Musca. The works of 
Christophers (1922), Pruthi (1923-1929), George (1926-1929), and 
Mehta (1933) on the genitalia respectively of Diptera, Hemiptera, 
Coleoptera, and Lepidoptera have unravelled many Imotty points 
on the morphology of these Insects. 

The importance of the study of Insect genitalia in taxonomic 
work has been emphasized in recent years, but in the absence of a 
uniform terminology in regard to the homology of various parts in 
different orders of Insects much difference of opinion has arisen 
with respect to their origin. The gonapophyses in the male Insect 
have been regarded by authors : (1) as specially developed organs 
without any relation to the appendages, (2) as the embryonic 
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appendages of the last 3 segments of the abdomen, or (3) as those 
of the 8th and 9th segments, the latter being subdivided into two 
pairs. Pruthi (1924) and George (1929) working on Homoptera, 
and Christophers (1922) on Culicid® have shown that the aedeagus 
is formed by the fiision of the paired penis lobes and that before 
the fusion takes place each part of the primary rudiment becomes 
differentiated into the paramere and the penis lobe. 

The anatomy of certain species of the little Iniown groxip 
CoUembola has engaged the attention of Mukherji (1932). The 
same author (1926) has studied the digestive and reproductive 
sj^stem.of the male ant, Doryhis labiaivs. He and Mazumdar made 
(1935) a comparative study of the digestive s 3 ’stem of the common 
ants of Calcutta. Sen (1931) studied the external morphology of 
the Ichneumon fl}’’, Xandiopimpla pedaior. Among the papers on 
Coleoptera ma}’’ be mentioned those of Pruthi (1929) on the mor- 
phology of the larva and pupa of the Drj'’opid beetle, JlelicJius, of 
Pradhan (1937) on the morphology of the genitalia of Coccinellid®, 
of Mukherji (1930) on the respirator}’^ s.ystem of Gybister larv® 
and of Mukherji and Bhu 3 ’a (1936) on the reproductory system of 
certain Bruchid beetles of the genus Bruchus. ICrishnamurti 
(1929) gave an account of the suctorial apparatus of the cicada, 
Platypeura octoguttata-, while Presswala and George (1935) described 
the respiratory system and the mode of respiration in the water- 
bug. Sphaeroderma ruslicum. The Orthoptera have not been 
neglected either. Bao (1933) studied the spermatogonial divisions 
in the Pyrgomorphine Acridiid, Aularches miliaris, and the chromo- 
somal aberrations occurring in unirradiated grasshoppers (1934), 
while Kapur (1935) described the musculature and nervous supply 
of the genitalia of the AK-grasshopper and the Desert Locust. 
Sen (1933) studied the genitalia of the common Indian cockroach, 
PenpZancte americana. Mukeiji (1935) studied the external 
genitalia of the Embiid, Oligotoma, and earlier stiU (1927) the 
morphology and bionomics of Embia minor with special reference 
to the spinning apparatus. The only paper on the morphology and 
biology of a Lepidopterous insect is that of Pruthi (1928) on the 
Hydrocampine aquatic form, Avlacodes. 

The anatomical peculiarities of the Red puinpldn beetle and 
the cotton White-fly have been studied by Husain while those of 
the Lac-insect have been described by Negi and Misra. The studies 
of the morphology of the mosquito larv® by Puri (1928) and 
Iyengar (1928) and of the genitalia of the genus Musca by Patton 
and Roy are also worth mentioning. 

The mouth-parts and male genitalia of Mallophaga infesting 
H. Indian birds were studied by Qadri (1936) who found that the 
genitalia in Amblycera were of a generalized .type and had imder- 
gone less modification whereas in Ischnocera they were specialized 
along divergent lines. 
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In his investigations on the wing buds in the pupa of 
Aphaniptera, Sharif (1936) supposed that they were completely 
absorbed in the adult stage, and consequently presumed that the 
ancestors of fleas had functional organs of flight on the metathorax 
which have become rudimentary in the pupa. Sen (1935) has 
shown that the mechanism of feeding in Ticks is a,ssociated not with 
the chelicerse or the hypostome but with the stylet of the pharynx. 

The studies of Plate (1916) on the rudimentary hind wings of 
the leaf-insect, Phyllium pulchrifolmm, of Vogel (1921) on the 
anatomy of the light organs of Luciola chinensis, of Ahrens (1931) 
on the body articulation, skin, and trachea of the Termite-queen, 
and of Vitzthum (1931) on the eye of Amhlyomma clypeolatum — 
all of the Ceylonese fauna — ^are of considerable interest. 

The morphological work on this group by Prashad (1934) 

and Pranz (1925) has already been referred to in 
Oephalochordata J Ziology. The latter 

author has studied the nervous system, sense organs, and develop- 
ment of various species (1925, 1931). 

The study of Indian Tunicata by Oka (1915) has already been 
^ + alluded to, but in recent years the interest in 
roc or a a group has been revived by Sewell (1926) 

and by Das (1936). The former has described the morphology of 
several forms of Indian Salps while the latter has devoted his 
attention to the structime and function of certain structures in 
Cynthiid monascidians. Das has shown that the test m these 
forms acts not only as an organ of protection and attachment for 
the animal but also as respiratory and sensory organs by demon- 
strating the occurrence of receptor organs, nerve-cells, nerve 
fibres, and vascular ampuUae in the test. He has also suggested a 
solution for the much discussed problem of carbohydrate storage in 
these animals, and considered it probable that in ascidians having 
a distinct liver the carbohydrate is stored in the form of starch 
while m those with no liver it is stored in the form of glycogen. 
Pisces. — A number of important papers has been published on 
r h Aatn morphology of particular systems of organs of 

various fishes. The skeleton of fishes has been 


studied by a number of authors. Sarbahi (1933) and Dharmarajan 
(1936) have given detailed accounts of the skeleton of the Indian 
Carp, Labeo roMta, and the Sciaenid fish, OtolitJms rvber, respectively. 
Bhimachar (1932) described the cranial osteology of OphicephaVus 
striatus and (1933-34) the comparative morphology of the skull of 
Indian Cat-fishes. Awati and Bal (1933-1934) studied the endo- 
skeleton and blood-vascular system of the globe-fish, Tetrodon 
oblongus. Awati and Pinto (1937) have described the i^eleton of 
Harpodon neJiereus. Sen (1928) gave an account of the branchio- 
cephalic system of blood-vessels and of the dorsal aorta of the 
freshwater Carp, Labeo rdhila, while Ray and Das (1931) described 
the portal circulation in the Siluroid fish. Arms. JMitra and Ghosh 
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(1931) studied the internal anatomy of certain species of the families 
Ghaudhuriidae and Mastacembelidae, and Rahimullah (1935) the 
structure and function of the pyloric caeca in Ophicephalidae and 
Notopteridae. Nair (1937) studied the changes in the internal 
structure of the air-bladder of Pangasius pangasiua during gro-wth. 
The morphological accounts by Karsten (1925) and Popovici 
(1931) of the eye of PcriopUltalrms kolreuteri and of the lateral 
line of bony fishes respectively are based on material collected 
in Ceylon. A short paper by Mookerjee (1934) on the develop- 
ment of the intervertebral ligament in Teleostean fishes is also of 
interest. 

Bairachia. — There are numerous papers on the morphology of 
these animals published in recent years. Among the earlier papers 
may be mentioned those of NichoUs (1915) on the urost 3 de of Anura 
and of Bhatia and Prashad (1918) on the skull of Sana iigrina. 
The anatomy of the adhesive apparatus of the tadpoles of Jtana 
afgJiana was described by Bhaduri (1934-1935), while the posterior 
lymph hearts of S. Indian Batrachia were studied by Bao (1932). 
The morphology of the Ranid frogs was studied by a number of 
authors among whom may be mentioned Ramaswami (1934, 1935) 
on the cranial morphology of Pelobatid Anma, Bhaduri (1932) 
on the urinogenital system of Bhacophoms and on the circula- 
tory system of frogs and toads (1929, 1930), Rai Choudhury 
and Das (1929) on the malformations in Bufo melanostictm, 
Mahendra (1936) on polymely and correlated abnormalities in the 
muscular, skeletal and nervous systems of Sana iigrina, and 
Gnanamuthu (1933) on the anatomy of the tongue of Rana hexa- 
dactyla. The Engystomatid toads have similarly been studied in 
detail by Rao and his co-workers in Bangalore. Seshachar 
(1928), Rao (1930), and Ramaswami (1932) have contributed a 
number of papers on the skeletal and nervous systems of these 
toads. Devanesen (1922) gave an accoimt of the anatomy of the 
Engystomatid toad Cacopus ayatoma. The little Icnown limbless 
amphibians of the order Gymnophiona have been studied by 
various authors. The papers of Datz and Engelhardt (1925) on 
the skin, eyes and tentacle-apparatus of IcJithyophia gluiinoaua 
and of Chatterjee .(1936) on the anatomy of UrosotypTilus menoni 
are among the most interesting. The series of papers on the 
development of the vertebral column of various Batrachians by 
Mookejjee (1936, 1931, 1932, 1935) added materially to our know- 
ledge of the morphology of this group. 

Bepfilia. — ^This group has received much attention in recent 
years in regard to the morphology of various systems of organs of 
lizards, monitors, tortoises, and snakes. Amongst those who 
studied the morphology of lizards may be mentioned Woodland 
(1920) on caudal autotomy and regeneration, Hora (1923) on the 
adhesive apparatus on the toes of Geckoes, Mahendra (1936) on 
the anatomy, reproduction and development, and Bhatia and 
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Dayal (1933) on the arterial system of the house-geokoj Hemidac- 
tylus fiaviviridis, Thapar (1921, 1923) and Bhattacharya (1922) 
on the arterial and venous systems of Varanua, Bahl (1937) on 
the detailed structure of the skull and the disposition of the cranial 
foramina in Varanus, Bhatia (1929) on the arterial and venous 
systems of Uromastix, and Gnanamuthu (1930) oh the mechanism 
of the throat-fan in the ground-lizard, Sitana pordiceriana, and on 
the anatomy and mechanism of the tongue of Ghamaeleon caharatus. 
Mookerjee and Chatterjee (1934) Mookerjee and Mukherjee (1935) 
and Mookerjee (1932) have con^buted a number of short papers 
on the skeletal morphology and development of the vertebrae in 
snakes and tortoises. B-ay (1934, 1936) has studied the arterial 
and venous systems of the Indian rat-snake, Ptyas rmtcoaus, ■vrhile 
Mahendra (1936) has described the endo-skeleton of the blind- 
snake, Typhlopa hraminua. The epidermal sense organs of Ceylonese 
Agamid lizards were studied by Preiss (1922) and Eckart (1925), 
while the poison-apparatus of the Ceylon Cobra and Viper were 
studied by Wolter (1925) and Badowanowitsch (1931). The 
buccal glands and teeth of opisthoglyphous Ophidia were studied 
in detad by Sarkar (1923). Mookerjee and Das (1933) have de- 
scribed certain peculiar apertures in the vertebral centra of Typhlopa 
hraminua. Bao (1933) gave an account of the digestive tract of 
Emyda vittaia. 

Avea. — Bird moi^phology does not appear to have attracted 
the attention of many workers in India. Das (1924) studied the 
intra-renal course of the so-called portal vein' in some Indian birds 
and concluded that it does not break up into capillaries or sinusoids 
in kidneys and does not form a real renal portal system, Mookerjee 
(1935) discussed the cause of formation of a heterocoelous vertebra 
in the bird. The same author has in a series of papers (1939-1935) 
studied the development of the vertebral column in various verte- 
brates and formulated a h 3 Tpothesis to explain the procoelous, 
opisthocoelous, amphicoelous, and heterocoelous conditions of the 
centra. 

Mammalia . — The morphology of the Lemur, Loria lydekheria- 
nua, has been studied in detad by Bao, Bau, and their co- 
workers in S. India where the species occurs commonly. Bao 
(1927, 1932) dealt with the structure of the uterus and' its glands, 
the relation of the gland cell-inclusions to secretory activity, and 
the structure of the ovary and the ovarian ovum. Bau and his 
colleagues .(1928, 1930, 1931) published an important series of 
papers on the gall-bladder, and on the arterial, urinogenital, and 
skeletal systems of the same species of Lemur. Bao and Ayer (1931) 
also contributed to our knowledge of the anatomy of this species. 
Mookerjee (1933) gave an account of the external morphology of 
the foetus of an InSan Elephant, while Schulte (1937) described the 
urinogenital system of the Indian Elephant, Elephaa indicus. The 
latter author found that the kidney was not divided into cortical 
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aad medully region and was devoid of a plexus. The testes were 
fixed and abdominal and the sperm non-motile. Mookerjee (1932) 
reported on the occurrence of a so-called marsupial bone in 
Mcrochiroptera, and Ramaswami (1933) described some stages in 
the placentation of the bat, Vesp&mgo Uisteri. The vascular and 
genito-urinary systems of the squirrel, Sciurus palmatus, were 
studied by Tirumalachar and Srinivasa Moorty (1930) and by 
Siddiqi (1935) respectively. Malhotra (1935) gave an account of 
the morphology and the bionomics of the house-shrew, Grocidura 
caervlea, while Ayyangar (1937) described the course and distri- 
bution of the nerves supplying levator and rhomboideus muscles, 
the formation of the phrenic nerve, and other anatomical details 
of the common ox. Das (1922) demonstrated the common occur- 
rence of truncated thickened umbilical arteries in various species 
of Indian Mammals. 


XV. Cytology. 

Interest in the study of the Golgi apparatus and mitochondria 
was revived since 1917 by the pubhcation of a series of papers 
on the cytoplasmic inclusions of germ cells by Gatenby. Numerous 
publications have appeared since then dealing with the structure 
and function of the Golgi and other elements in the somatic and 
germ cells. In India work on problems of gametogenesis only 
has been carried out in certain centres both in North and South 
India. The review of progress of cytological research in India may 
be dealt with under the heads. Oogenesis and Spermatogenesis. 

Oogenesis . — ^The most conunonly met with bodies of fatty or 
albuminous nature in the cytoplasm of growing oocytes are the Golgi 
bodies, mitochondria, nucleolar extrusions, and yolk. Of these, the 
last belongs to the category of deutoplasmic inert material, while the 
first two and, in some cases, the third also are now almost univer- 
sally classed among independent protoplasmic bodies as they have 
the properties of growth and reproduction like aU living organisms. 
Some oocytes have even a system of vacuoles containing a watery 
fluid. 

It has been established beyond doubt that these extrusions, 
which very often migrate into the ooplasm, 
Nuc e(^^^Extru- contribute directly or indirectly towards the 
formation of albuminous yolk. The evidence 
for this statement lies in the following facts : (1) the nucleolar 
extrusions and albuminous yolk are of the nature of protein as 
shown by their reactions to the common laboratory fixatives, (2) 
the extrusions always precede the appearance of yolk, (3) the 
nucleolus of the yolk-less oocytes remains inactive tluroughout 
oogenesis as in the scorpion, F^amnceits, whereas the nucleolus of 
the oocytes containing considerable quantities of y^^olk shoots out 
into the cytoplasm a large number of extrusions as in the scorpions 
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of the genera, Butlim and Buscorpius, (4) the extrusions, in some 
oases of oogenesis, form the 3 mlk bodies directly. !Prom the year 
1924 onwards several workers in India have published results 
demonstrating nucleolar extrusions in eggs of various insects, 
crabs, prawns, scorpions, centipedes, and molluscs among Inver- 
tebrates, and in those of tortoises amongst Vertebrates. Prominent 
among these are Bhattacharya, Nath, and their co-workers, and 
Rai and Subramaniam. 

Judging from the solubility of mitochondria in the common 
Mitochondria fat-solvents such as acetic acid, alcohol, ether, 
chloroform, etc. the composition of mitochondria 
appears to be of hpo-proteinous nature. The relative resistance of 
mitochondria to fat-solvents and the progressive increase of that 
resistance in the course of oogenesis, and generally in histogenesis, 
have led to the conclusion that the mitochondria are deprived of 
their lipoidal constituents and give rise to yolk by a condensation 
of albuminous material. Between 1925 and 1934, Bhattacharya, 
Nath, Das, Dharamnarain, l<j ri.t!hna Menon and Muthuswami 
Iyer have demonstrated the transformation of mitochondria into 
albuminous yolk in the apple-snail, the crab, the frog and toad, 
the tortoise, and the pigeon, but the demonstration is easier in 
the fresh oocytes as observed by Nath and Bhatia in Bona tigrinor 
and Paloemon lamarrei. 

The Golgi apparatus takes various shapes and forms. It 

Golgi Apparatus ^ ^anule, a rmg, 

a vesicle (as m eggs generally), a crescent, a- 
dictyosome, a platelet, or a net- work, and is supposed to have an 
osmiophihc and an osmiophobic part, the former presumed to be 
lipoidal in nature and the latter to be of the nature of cytoplasm or 
even of a vacuole. Nath (1933) has advanced the view that the 
two parts are only an expression of the quantitative contents of 
lipoids based on the observed osmic acid and stain (Sudan HI 
and Scharlach R) reactionsj and that the time taken for the reaction 
is dependent on the degree of saturation of the lipoids and 
the previous state of oxidation. Subramaniam and Aiyar (1937) 
have contributed a clear analysis of the shape and structure 
of Golgi bodies in eggs of Invertebrates and have discussed the 
probable modes of origin of the Golgi network. The direct trans- 
formation of the Golgi elements into fatty yolk was first demon- 
strated by Nath (1924) in the centipede Lithobivs forjicatTis. Work- 
ing on various Invertebrate and Vertebrate animals, he and his co- 
workers showed that although the Golgi elements may be blackened 
in a short time, they do not take any stain with Sudan III and 
Scharlach R during oogenesis until the optimum oxidization of 
the lipoid is reached. Once the lipoids are converted into fats 
the stain reactions are positive. That fatty yolk is formed by 
the Golgi elements in various animala has been confirmed by several 
workers in India since 1928. Among these may be mentioned 
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Das, Bhattachaiya and J)is co-workers, Rai, Dliaramnarain, Menon, 
and Muthuswami Iyer, As IvTatli has sho'wni, the changes in the Golgi 
apparatus from the youngest to the most advanced stages of the 
oocytes arc host observed in the fresh condition. Recently Subra- 
maniam and Ah’ar (1936) have made the interesting suggestion that 
the Golgi bodies produce certain enzymes which, acting on materials 
derived from c^doxilasm and its inclusions, give rise to fat, fatt}’’ 
yolk, and yoUc. Subramaninm (1937) has also suggested that in 
addition to sjmthesizing yolk, fat, lipoids, etc. in specialized cells, 
the enzjrmes may be concerned in the metabolism of ordinary 
cells. Rao (1932) observed in the S. Indian Lemur, Ijorh hjdel:- 
Iceriamis, that both the Golgi bodies and mitochondria assist 
in the formation of secretions in the uterine glands. Oi)inion 
in regard to the great diversity of results obtained by various workers 
on the same sijecies of animal seems to be divided. Subramaniam 
and Aiyar (1936) have expressed the view that seasonal and geo- 
graphical variations in tlic eiiNironment arc the ca^ise of this 
^versity, while Nath holds that variation in the technique of fixa- 
tion is responsible for the diversity. The nutritive function of the 
Golgi bodies in the oogenesis of Vertebrates and Invertebrates has 
been demonstrated by Bhattachnr\'n and Nath and their co-workers. 
In the former thej’’ have shomi an infiltration of the Golgi elements 
of the accessory cells in the egg through its surroiuiding membranes, 
and in the latter the Golgi elements of nurse ccUs migrate intact 
along the nutritive roots and mingle with the Golgi elements of 
the ooc 3 i;es. Recently Subramaninm (1937) had made the sug- 
gestion that some of the Golgi elements in I?rotozon may become 
modified as the contractile vacuole, parabasal or stigma in some 
species. 

Cytologists in India have controverted Parat’s view that the 
Yacuome watery vacuoles which stain with neutral red 
arc the homologue of the classical lipoidal Golgi 
apparatus. Bhattacharya and Nath and their co-workers (1929, 
1930, 1931) have demonstrated the existence of the vacuome and 
Golgi apparatus as independent cell-components in the eggs of the 
earthworm, Lumbriem, of the pigeon, of the common frog, JRana 
tigrina, and of various Teleostean fishes. In the eggs of the two 
latter, the mitochondria, Golgi elements, and the vacuoles are clearly 
seen in inira vitam preparations without the use of neutral red or 
osmic acid. 

Spermatogenesis . — ^Very little work appears to have been done in 
India on this subject. Nath (1932) has clearly elucidated the cyto- 
plasmic structures of the curious spermatozoan of the Crab Paratd- 
phusa spinigera and shown that in spite of its bizarre appearance the 
crab spermatozoan is a typical form. He has also produced evidence 
to prove that at the time of fertilization when the unusual form of 
the sperm changes into that of a typical one the penetration of the 
sperm nucleus into the egg is assisted by the explosion of the 
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mitoeliondrial vesicle. Owing to the peculiar form and position of 
the acrosome in certain sperms, the fonction of the acrosome can- 
not be considered as that of a perforatorium as it was a few years 
ago. Muthuswamy Iyer (1933) has obtained similar results in 
P. hydrodromus except that the changes in the nucleus of the 
spermatid show minor variations. Rao (1933) studied the behaviour 
of chromosomes in the male germ cells of the Aoridiid OrlJiacris. 
jSTath (1937) has described, in the prawn, Palmmon lamarrei, the 
curious structure of the sperm. The explosive mechanism appears 
to be of such great importance that the entire cytoplasm of the 
spermatid with all its mitochondrial and Grolgi material is used up in 
its formation, and the acrosome is altogether absent. Seshaohar 
(1936, 1937) has studied the spermatogenesis of IchthyopMs 
glutinosus. 

The occurrence of Golgi apparatus in Protozoa appears to be 
disputed except in the Sporozoa,, and the so-called Golgi apparatus 
of these organisms does not answer to the definition of the Golgi 
apparatus in other animals. Subramanium (1937) has recently 
attempted a critical definition of the Golgi apparatus in general 
and of that of the Protozoa in particular. 
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I. Inteoduction. 

In Volume III of his valuable work on the ' Forests of India \ 
Professor E. P. Stebbing gives a fairly detailed account of the 
progress of conservancy and the development of research in forestry 
for the period 1901-1926. He points out that before 1900, the 
important works of settling, demarcating, and surveying the state 
forests, and bringing their protection on to a sound footing with 
usually conservative exploitation in the more accessible parts, 
occupied most of the time of the professional staff. The next few 
years may be viewed as a period of transition when ideas were 
changing and a more truly scientific attitude towards forestry was 
materializing. The most obvious indication of this was the initia- 
tion of the Forest Eesearch Institute at Dehra Dun in 1906, and 
the opening of its buildings in 1914 which thus ushered in the 
period under review. The progress made during this term of 
25 years in all branches of foreslry has been far greater than that 

( 434 ) 
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seen by any previous quarter-century. This fact mil become 
apparent from the later sections of this article, which will deal 
primarily with the silvicultural and management aspects of forestp^’ 
as a branch of applied botany, and treat only briefly of the industrial 
or utilization aspects though these are equally important for the 
balanced progress of forestry and have seen equally far reaching 
developments. That Indian forestr 3 ’^ has a long history prior to 
1912 is illustrated by the fact that the ‘ Indian Forester ’ celebrated 
its sixtieth year in 1935 having been started by Schlich in 1875. 

II. Forest Education. 

From the time the Forest College at Coopers Hill was shifted 
to Oxford in 1905, probationers to the Indian Forest Service were 
trained at Oxford, or (from 1910) at Cambridge or Edinburgh, each 
University providing a regular course in Forestrj’^. In the few j’^ears 
preceding the war, a University Honours degree in Science was a 
necessary qualification for probationers who then had to go through 
a further 2-3 year period of professional training and the standard 
for recruits was at that time a high one. Recruitment, except by 
promotion, ceased during the Great War after which the academic 
requirements were somewhat reduced for obvious reasons for the 
next year or two, but soon returned to their former high level. 
Owing mainly to over-recruitment at this period, very few appoint- 
ments have been made during the last 10 years. The service thus 
includes many men well qualified to undertake scientific research 
work when opportunities are given. 

With the opening of the Forest Research Institute arrangements 
were made for professional training in India 
Senior Training beyond what could be given in the long 
Forest^^Mearch established 2-year Ranger’s course, and in 1912 
Institute ^ separate course was started — ^the recruits 

having a much higher general standard of 
education than was required for Rangers, in fact most have good 
Indian University degrees. This course was continued until the 
long discussed suggestions for training for the Indian Forest 
Service in India bore finiit in 1928 with the appointment of a 
Professor of Forestry and the openmg of a new class. It is 
generally admitted that India now has forests which have been 
long enough under systematic management to provide the necessary 
practical illustrations required for teaching purposes, and that 
whereas till recently suitable training was only possible in Central 
and Western Europe, a relatively short period spent there will 
now suffice if following on the course of training given in India. 
Unfortunately owing to the stopping of recruitment, the class had 
to close down after only 5 years’ existence, but it is likely to be 
reopened in the near future. The Provincial Service Course, which 
had been in existence since 1906, was closed down in 1928, as it was 
no longer required under the new conditions. It may be mentioned 
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that the leading position held hy India in scientific tropical forestan* 
is recognized in all parts of the world and that foresters from other 
tropical countries are frequent Tisitors to India. 

In the subordinate service the educational standard has 
„ . steadily improved in all ranks so that there 

Courses available in most provmces Hangers 

and Foresters competent not only to take charge 
of forest ranges and divisional operations such as markings, tending, 
roads and buildings, etc., but also to make and record the 
detailed observations called for in modem research work. The 
Ranger College at Dehra Dun with sixty years’ history behind it 
continues to meet the requirements of North India, whilst since 
1912, the Idadras Forest College at Coimbatore has arranged for the 
training of Rangers for South India and Bihar. 

III. Obg^'izattok of Reseaech. 

It was not long after the Research Institute was opened in 
1914 that it was found inadequate to meet the 
^ " demands made on it, the boom conditions and 

Debra Dun general optimism prevailing just after the Great 

War being an important contributoiy factor. 
A new Institute was conceived on an ambitious scale and completed . 
in 1927 at a capital cost of approximately Rs. 1 crore. The Forest 
Research Institute as now constituted consists of 5 branches, 
Silviculture, Utilization, Botany, Entomology and Chemistry, 
under the direction of the President who has for some years now 
also been the Inspector General of Forests. The Silvicultural 
Branch has come to differ considerably from the other four branches 
in that experience has taught that only relatively restricted portions 
of the field to be covered can be centralized. Expansion of staff 
and work has accordingly been mainly in the provinces, the Central 
Silviculturist acting primarily in an advisory capacity. In all the 
other branches, centralization offers many advantages and is indeed 
often essential, so expansion has taken place mainly at the Institute 
even when local activities have also increased ; this is most markedly 
the case with Utilization which calls for expensive machinery and 
highly qualified specialists. 

Oflicers (except for Chemistry) are deputed from the Provincial 
cadres, for a period of years, to hold charge of Branches so that 
close touch may be maintained with practical forestry and the views 
of all the provinces have opportunities of influencing the direction 
of research — ^this is especially the case for the Silvicultural Branch, 

Programmes of research are drawn up in consultation with 
Provinces, the aim being to concentrate attention on the problems 
considered to bo most important by the administrative and 
Executive staffs of all parts of the country. 

The Institute has arranged a series of Exhibition Halls 
illustrating the various activities of Indian forestry which a recent 
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visiting expert on Museums, etc., classed as among the finest and 
best maintained in the country. It also has accumulated a collec- 
tion of nearly 8,000 photographs dealing -with Indian forests and 
forestry. The herbarium, insect- collections and libraries are also 
of outstanding value. 


(a) SilvicuUur<d Research. 

During the 6 years preceding 1915, R. S. Troup was Silviculturist 
and laid the foundations of systematic research in this field. Two 
outstanding pieces of work were the compilation of all the available 
silvicultural information for each important species in his ‘ Silvicul- 
ture of Indian Forest Trees ’, and the la3dng out of a considerable 
number of permanent plots for the collection of growth statistics 
for the chief species which occur in more or less even-aged crops. 
The book, published in 1921-22, remains the standard reference 
work on the subject, and many of the plots have completed 25 years 
with quinquennial measurements and contribute largely to the 
statistical data required for calculating the permissible sustained 
outturn of our forests. At that time, there were no silvicultural 
research appointments in the provinces and Troup attempted to 
cover the whole of India. E. Marsden succeeded Troup and whilst 
continuing the-work started by him, attempted to systematize and 
compile the large amount of statistical data collected over a long 
period of years by divisional officers : unfortunately most of these 
data are unreliable and the methods of collection so varying that 
compilation cannot yield satisfactory results. 

Meanwhile, provinces realized the need of silvicultural research 
to solve the practical problems with which they were faced, mainly 
in connection with regeneration work ; they also realized that it 
was impossible for a single officer at the Forest Research Institute 
to take up all these problems and that the appointment of pro- 
vincial Silviculturists was essential. So, beginning with the 
United Provinces in 1918 and Bengal and Madras in 1919 (Biuma 
was actually the first in 1916) one province after another appointed 
a whole time Silvicultural Research Officer, tiU now there is a 
Silvicultural division or its equivalent in all provinces except in 
Bombay and the newly constituted province of Sind. As will be 
seen later, several of the larger provinces have also created a' new 
administrative post for Working Plans and Research, the United 
Provinces in 1920 being the first to do so. 

Howard, who had already been closely connected with the 
work in progress and had published a Code for the Collection and 
Tabulaiion of Statistical data, succeeded Marsden in 1919. He 
followed up this line of work, and during his term of office compiled 
jueld tables for even-aged crops of Skorea rohusta, Pimis longifolia 
and Cednis deodara, shewing the standing volume and intermediate 
.yields from thinnings at each decade of age up to maturity on sites 
of standardized quality classes. The compilation of these tables was 
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rendered possible by the measurements accumulated fi:om the 
plots laid out by Troup and Marsden, supplemented by others laid 
out by Howard and his now well trained stafE, and provides an 
important landmark in Indian forestry. Howard also continued 
small scale experiments at Dehra Hun on plantation technique, 
as had his predecessors. 

The present writer succeeded Howard in 1926 and held the 
post for 11 years. The statistical work was by now thorou^y 
standardized and could mostly be carried on by a duly quallSed 
assistant, as was most efficiently done for much of the time by 
I. H. Mahendra. Yield tables for Pinus excelsa were prepared, 
and a new set of tables for deodar was compiled to bring out the 
differences in average diameter, etc., of crops grown to the same 
age under different intensities of thinning ; these ‘ multiple yield 
tables ’ were the first of their kind produced in India. Though 
the available data were admittedly very inadequate, a provisional 
yield table for Qmrcus incana, which presents a problem unknown 
in Western forestry of a tree whose age cannot be determined owing 
to the absence of distinguishable annual rings, was also prepared, 
as the need was greatly felt for regulating the yield in several hill 
forests where this oak is an important, source of fuel. 

Volume tables have also been prepared for a number of com- 
mercially important species giving the average volumes of timber 
over a fixed standard size and suitable for conversion in trees of 
different diameters and heights, or on sites of different quality; 
this continued Howard’s work on similar lines for Shorea, Firms 
longifolia and Cedrus. 

The effective standardization of most of this statistical work — 
not that standardization has ever been allowed to become stagna- 
tion, for new and improved methods have been constantly tmder 
investigation — permitted the Central Silviculturist to devote more . 
time to the experimental work connected with regeneration 
problems, especially with natural regeneration. In this field, essen- 
tially a branch of forest ecology, no satisfactory research technique 
had been developed and the provincial Silviculturists, with their 
limited facilities and cut off from other research workers, were 
hardly in a position to supply a remedy. To provide a basis 
on which to build further and to render available to local research 
workers esperience so far acquired in dealing with the varied 
problems requiring study, an [Experimental Manual’ was pub- 
lished in 1931, being a companion volume to a new ‘ Statistical 
Code ’ published at the same time. In the experimental work, as 
in the statistical, it was agreed that standardized methods were 
very helpful so long as they left ample elasticity for developments 
met with in individual problems. The proposals were accordingly 
mostly discussed at the Silvicultural Conferences to be described 
later, so that the Manual for the most part deals with an agreed 
procediure, with suggestions for the less developed lines of investiga- 
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tion. Eepresentative problems ■will be discussed later (vide 
p. 443). A further consequence of the standardization of metlf°“® 
and the decentralization of most forest experimental work, 
been that the Central Sil'viculturist has been able to devote mor® 
his time to touring with the Ero'vdncial Sil'vioulturists and 
oussing problems and technique "with them on the spot. This , 
imdoubtedly been of the greatest value to all parties and raf®®“ 
the general standard of work particularly in the less advan®®^ 
pro'vinces and in the case of newly appointed and inexperien.®®“ 
officers. The same changes have also rendered possible the organ^®'" 
tion of systematic investigations on important problems concerrf^S 
several provinces, examples being the regeneration of ‘ sal ’ 
robusta), the management of bamboo, and the importance of soiF®® 
of seed for teak plantations ; field parties from the Eesea’;®^ 
Institute have been sent to assist provincial Sil'viculturists 
some of this work and reports published {Indian Forest Becords)' 
Provincial Silviculturists have regular research program#®® 
drawn up periodically, every 3 to 6 years, usually in conferen^’ 
by the provincial staff, the Central Silviculturist being usua^y 
given an opportunity of making suggestions . To pro'vincial Sil'vio’^^" 
turists is due a large proportion of the recent improvements ^ 
research methods as it is they to whom it falls to try out propos.®*^® 
on the practical scale, -with the resultant opportunities for meet#S 
practical difficulties and making further advances. Such cd^' 
tributions have come particularly from the United ProvincP®> 
Madras, Bengal and the Pimjab, which provinces have tended 
take the lead in the matter. 


The interest of di'visional officers in experimental work ^® 
kept up not only by the Silviculturists’ keeping them informP^ 
of the progress of all investigations maintained in their di'visiod®’ 
but also by leaving to them the carrying out and maintenance " 
such additional experiments, mainly of local interest, which tP® 
Sfi-riculturist has not time to take up. There is however an impoi^' 
ant change from the old Tmsystematic methods in that the recorP® 
have to be maintained on the standard lines and the Sil'riculturi®^ 


has a watching brief to ensure conianuity and proper maintenanP® 
and records. 

Recent years have also seen the application of statistic®”^ 
methods to an ever widening field of experimental results, and tP® 
two sections of the Sfivicultural branch of the Porest Researd^ 
Institute now overlap considerably whereas formerly they tende*^ 
to be quite separate. In this direction also, the Forest Research 
Institute is much more favourably situated than the local Sil'vicu^" 
turist and is expected to provide a lead. 

That research technique in forestry has made great progred® 
of recent years is she-vm by the fact that after visiting all the ohid^ 
Forest Research Institutions of Central and Western Europe # 
1931, the present writer found that though some of their old# 
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Research Institute especially that involved in the crop increment 
sample plots. On the other hand, the field work both for these 
growth plots and for regeneration and similar investigations could 
only be carried out satisfactorily by the local Silviculturists, the 
Central Silviculturist acting in an advisory and a liaison capacity, 
and inspecting as many of the plots as possible with the local officers. 
Copies of all essential records were to be supplied to the Central 
Silviculturist to enable him to make suggestions on tJiem when 
occasion arose, and to keep him closel}' in touch with all develop- 
men ts. Provincial Silviculturists were to visit Dehra Dun as 
frequentl3’^ as convenient. 

The 3rd conference in 1929 was planned on a more ambitious 
scale and was attended bj’^ 36 officers including all those employed 
exclusively on silvicultural research. Once again, developments 
in subjects discussed by previous conferences were dealt with and 
various new' items were taken up. Among tlie latter may be 
mentioned the methods of experimental researeh, the importance 
of origin 'of the seed used in plantations, the regeneration of tropical 
evergreen forests (which was producing a crop of difficult problems), 
the problem of the pure teak plantation (against which many 
objections had been urged), forest grazing, thinning research, and 
the selection of representative areas of forest and special individual 
trees for permanent preservation for the use and enjoyment of 
future generations of foresters and the general public. Action was 
subsequentlj' taken bj’^ the Central and Local Governments on all 
the resolutions passed bj’’ this conference. 

The 4th and most recent conference took place in 1934 and 
followed similar lines. Good progress was reported on the recom- 
mendations of the previous conference, and decisions reached on 
further developments of the several items it dealt wdth. New 
subjects considered included the artificial regeneration of selection 
(irregular or uneven-aged) forest which presents manj'’ difficulties, 
researeh methods for mixtures in plantations, and the technique of 
teak plantation work. 

This section dealing with silvicultural research may be sum- 
marized to the effect that the period under review has seen the 
development from a single research officer for the whole of Tnrlig. 
working at a newly constituted Research Institute, to an elaborate 
organization centering on one of the finest Forest Research Institutes 
- of the world, with a Silvicultural Branch consisting of a Central 
Silvicultu^t and a trained staff of about 20 men acting in closest 
co-operation with a Silviculturist in each province, each with his 
own staff. Statistical computations, compilation work, co-ordina- 
tion and general advisory functions are undertaken by the Central 
SUvicultuiist, whilst the all important field work and matters 
primarily of provincial interest are dealt with by the Provincial 
Silviculturists. The number of statistical plots now maintained 
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Forest Floras 


(including Burma) is over 1,500 and of experimental plots, about 
500, giving some idea of the extent of the work in hand. 

(6) Forest Botany. 

Botanical work at the Forest Besearch Institute has been 
mostly systematic or mycological, though B. S. 
Hole carried through some most valuable studies 
on soil factors influencing the natural regeneration of Shorea robusta 
at the beginning of the period. The great progress made in sys- 
tematic work is illustrated by the fact that forest floras are now 
available for practically every province, whereas 25 years ago we 
only had Brandis’ Indian Trees, Gamble’s Man-ml of Indian Timbers 
and a few usually very incomplete local lists. Though most of 
these floras were produced by officers working in the provinces, 
free use has been made of the important herbarium and library of 
the Forest Besearch Institute. 

In the mycological field, many important parasitic and sapro- 
phytic fungi have been studied, the latest work 
berug a survey by K. Bagchee of the Peridermium 
spp. infecting and often destructive to the Himalayan conifers. 
The serious disease of the sandalwood tree known as spike disease 
has also been the subject of investigation by many workers. 

(c) Forest Entomology. 

This subject is dealt with more appropriately in another 
chapter and it must suffice here to mention the large amount of 
work done on the more serious pests of our timber trees notably 
Hophcerambyx on Shorea, and Xylevies on teak (bee-hole borer), 
and many defoliators, and on the insect vectors of the spike' disease 
of sandal. 

{d) Forest Chemistry. 

This field also need not be described at length here. Investiga- 
tions have been concerned mainly ■with three branches of the science, 
viz., wood preservatives, minor forest products such as drugs, 
essential oils, etc., and soils. Much work has also been done in 
connection with paper making. 


Mycology 


(e) Forest Utilization. 

The industrial aspect of forestry has naturally occupied a big 
proportion of the funds and staff available for forest research and 
the Utilization Branch of the Forest Besearch Institute is by far 
the largest branch in buildings, staff and budget, appropriations, 
though as already noted, this is partly ascribable to centralization 
for all India. There are also Utilization Officers in several provinces 
though their function is mainly marketing rather than research. 
There are research workers at the Besearch Institute dealing 
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Closely connected is the much discussed problem of the relative 
merits of the pure (singfe species) plantation or forest, and a mixture 
of species. After a long period during which plantations were very 
generally made of a single valuable species, e.g., teak, and tending 
operations in natural forest aimed at raising the proportion of the 
favoured species even to 100%, there has been a marked swing of 
opinion in favour of mixtures, except in the case of naturally gre- 
garious species such as Shorea robmta, Pinus longifoKa, Cedrus 
deodara, etc. Systematic investigation of species mixtures involves 
a series of technical difficulties mainly connected with the specific 
variation of rates of growth with time, the varying reactions to the 
competition for light and space (above and below ground) of neigh- 
bouring plants, and the inevitable reduction in number of stems 
per unit of area as they grow in size. Such investigations have been 
initiated in the last few years in several centres, notably in Bengal, 
and should yield most useful and instructive information in the not 
too distant future. 

(6) Natural Megeneration. 

Teak and sal besides being our most important species, 
provide the best examples of the progress made in recent years 
towards the understanding of the problems involved in natural 
regeneration. With both species it had become apparent that 
whilst the efficient general protection of the forests had resulted m 
a very great improvement in the density of stocking and the quality 
of the trees, regeneration was often markedly less satisfactory where 
the protection had been most effective. With sal, regeneration 
had come to a fuU stop in many of the finest forests of Bengal, 
Assam and the United Provinces, though the period of protection 
had resulted in the establishment of large quantities of young 
stock which happened to be just in the right condition to benefit 
from it. It was realized that the most important factor in play 
was fire protection, and fierce controversy raged especially with 
reference to teak in Burma, on the relative merits of burning and 
protecting. Poresters were thus awakening to the significance of 
the phenomena we now term succession and retrogression, and 
this was happening from general observations rather than research 
ad hoc. 

The failure with sal was so signal in Bengal that experiments 
‘ Sal ’ were begun from about 1912 to raise this species 

in plantations, experiments which were destined 
to lead to a tremendous development of artificial regeneration to 
be described later. In Assam, the chief line followed was to get 
the forests back to their original condition in which they would 
bum, and replace the evergreen undergrowth which had become 
established with protection by the thin grass which was there before 
and in which sal regeneration can take place ; this procedure, 
consistently advocated by IVlfiroy, has finaUy been adopted, with 
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some additions aiming at speeding up the rate of establishment of 
the seedlings, as the basis of management in some of the Assam 
forests, and has assisted in the solving of parallel problems else- 
where. In the United Pro^^nces, the solution of the sal regenera- 
tion problem became one of the most important forest matters as 
continuation of fellings in several of the best forests was contingent 
on obtaining adequate regeneration. The outcome was one of the 
most extensive and systematic investigations in the annals of Indian 
forestrj', if not in forestr}' generally, which was canied on under a 
series of officers from 1919 to the present date. It can now be said 
that the problem is in a ver\* fair waj*" towards a satisfactory con- 
clusion and that the work has made a major contribution to the 
development of the special research technique necessar5’’ in forestry 
owing to the large size of the unit dealt with, the long periods of 
time involved, and the complications due to a scries of biotic factors. 
As so often happens, a number of factors arc involved which must 
aU be favom’abl3'’ controlled at the right points in time, if success 
is to be attamed : suitable top canop3’^ conditions (light intensity), 
suitable ground cover conditions (involving burning and shrub 
cutting), and protection from browsing b3'^ game, must all be 


assured. 

With teak, whicl^ unlilte sal usuall3’^ occurs onl3’^ in moderate 
to small proportions in mixed crops, it caimot be 
claimed that so much has been accomplished, 
but it is established that in many tracts where teak occurs, its 
maintenance through natural regeneration is dependent on aimual 
or periodic fires which check or prevent progression to a denser, 
darker and damper stage of the natural succession. To what 
extent burning is harmful or helpful once the sapling stage is passed 
has not 3'et been quantitatively determined and difference of opinion 
persists even as to its qualitative effect. The fact that teak is 
exceptionally easy to raise artificially has resulted in a tendency to 
create plantations to make up for any deficiency in natural regenera- 
tion, though the reaction of the last few years against plantation 
work in Burma must be mentioned. 

Mention must also be made of progress in natural regeneration 
in the coniferous forests of the hills. Increased 
on ers intensity of working of the last 2-3 decades has 
drawn attention to the big difference between taking advantage of 
natural regeneration which has established itself more or less 
spontaneously, and completely regenerating a given area in a given 
time. Progress has been particularly marked with deodar in 
the Punjab and there are also areas where good mixed regeneration 
of silver fir, spruce and blue pine has been obtained, notably by 
Trevor, as the result of systematic operations to that end. Though 
many experiments are in progress we still cannot however say we 
know how to regenerate many of our over-matme spruce and silver 
fir forests as a practical proposition. 
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(c) Artificial regeneration. 

The expansion of plantation work has been one of the most 
marked developments of recent years. We have of course plenty 
of examples of most successful plantations from as long ago as 
80 years or more, conspicuous among them being the famous 
ConoHy teak plantations at Nilambur in Madras, but in comparison 
with the total acreage under forest management these were mostly 
very small afiairs. Only in Burma could such plantation work be 
said to have held an established place in general forest management, 
apart from special afforestation schemes like that of the irrigated 
plantations of the Punjab (Changa Manga was begun in 1866). 
The failure of natural regeneration of sal in Bengal provided one 
of the chief incentives to attempt artificial sowings, and from 
small beginnings 1911-15, methods were very rapi^y developed 
and within a decade had become the standard method on the 
divisional scale throughout the Duars. The stimulus thus given to 
plantation work spread to the miscellaneous forests of the plains 
where Ghichrassia, Gmdina, Terminalia myriocarpa, etc., were sowu, 
to the hills with Alnus, Gryptomeria, Michelia, etc., and to S. Bengal 
where the old plantations (begun in 1877) were restarted and 
extended with other species with marked suqpess. 

Whilst local initiative in other provinces played a significant 
part, the success of plantation work in Bengal was certainly 
associated with a general increase in interest in plantation work 
throughout the country, and it happened to fit in well with the 
more intensive working called for by the modem working plans 
being introduced about the same time. The United Provinces in 
particular owe much to Bengal for the remarkable development of 
plantation work beginning with its application to restocking of 
failures in coppice coupes in Gorakhpur in 1921. 

Nilambur division provides a good example of plantation work 
which has continued steadily over a long period of years, recent 
developments tending towards larger scale work with renewed 
attention to site factors and suitability of the soil to teak. The 
general expansion of work in Madras has shown itself in the opening 
of new centres among which Mt. Stuart (from about 1919) is among 
the most noteworthy. Travancore also has an excellent series of 
teak plantations on the Nilambur model. 

Recent years have seen the development of a special type of 
‘ Rab ’ Method plantation work in Bombay and its spre^ to 
other provinces. This is now known as the 
‘ Rab ’ method and is borrowed from the agricultural practice of 
burning leaves and brushwood on the fields, especially those to be 
used as rice nurseries. After timber fellings have been done 
over an area of forest, the debris is collected in places selected as 
most suitable and burnt there. Seed (chiefly teak) is sown on these 
burnt patches or robs and the seedlings after a few years’ weeding 
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and tending merge with the coppice and seedling regrowth over the 
rest of the area, the growing stock being thus enriched by the 
addition of well grown groups of the most valuable species. These 
rahs may amount only to one or two patches 30' x 30' per acre in 
poor forest with little material to bum, or may extend to the 
greater part of the felled area (Kanara), but the distinguishing 
feature is that no attempt is made to convert the forest into a 
uniform plantation. 

Mention must also be made of the steady development of the 
irrigated plantations of the Punjab which are an important factor 
in the great canal colonies. Large areas have been brought under 
forest in several centres and great progress has been made in the 
whole technique of raising and managing these plantations. Inten- 
sive studies on modem lines with replicated plots, etc., have been 
made on a wide range of problems such as effect of depth and 
frequency of irrigation, spacing of plants, commencement, intensity, 
and frequency of thinning, effect of excluding grass, etc. Sind is 
now starting similar plantations. 

A most important work has been the application of the 
j ‘ taungya ’ method. The term is derived from 
* * Burma where the practice is of long standing, 

and it implies the raising of forest crops in 
conjunction with agricultural crops. This is unquestionably one 
of the most significant developments in forestry, above all in 
tropical forestry, and has resulted in the adoption of the ancient 
terribly destmctive and wasteful practice of shifting cultivation 
to the establishment of highly productive plantations in place of 
forest with only a small proportion of saleable timber. Its potentia- 
lities are still only very partially realized owing to our regrettable 
lack of detailed Imowledge of the site requirements of most of our 
tree species and to our lack of experience in the manifold aspects of 
plantation management over extensive areas. Essentially, this 
‘ taimgya ’ procedure consists in working out all the saleable 
material on a compact block of land, usually from 30-200 acres, 
and clear felling the rest of the growth. After giving it some 
weeks or months to dry out, the debris is burnt broadcast and the 
area sown to agricultural crops, species and methods varying with 
locality. This work is often done by more or less primitive 
peoples accustomed or easily adapting themselves to the prevalent 
conditions. In the same season, or sometimes in the second year, 
forest tree seeds are sown in lines (6'-16' apart) or at fixed intervals 
(usually 6'x6') among the field crops, and the cultivators tend 
the tree seedlings with their own crop. Usually there is only 
partial field cultivation in the second year, the cultivators con- 
tinuing to tend the young trees, and usually from the third year 
the tree crop is left in full possession of the ground, though in some 
localities, e.g., in Gorakhpur and the Central Provinces, cultivation 
may continue for 5 years or even longer. The great advantages of 
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the method lie in the better growth obtained -with the fully cultivated 
and well weeded ground and in the great reduction in costs, planta- 
tions being otherwise very expensive and only offering prospects 
of returns after many years : at the same time, more land often 
mth rich soil, is rendered available to cultivation without reduction 
of the forest area. ‘ Taungya ’ having originated in Burma; spread 
early to India on a small scale, but it was in the Bengal sal 
plantations that it became firmty established, thence to spread 
widely and rapidly so that in the United Provinces, with many 
modifications to suit local conditions, from a small beginning in 
1921, it has now become the standard practice on a large scale in 
many divisions. A recent interesting development has been its 
application to relatively inferior forests w^here forest grazing is 
important and mixed line sowings are raised including both timber 
trees and trees providing good leaf fodder. ‘ Taungya ’ methods 
are in vogue on a smaller scale in Bihar, Orissa and Assam, but so 
far have not proved very suitable to Punjab plains conditions. 

In the Central Provinces, Berar provides an interesting example 
of very successful ‘ taungya ’ with Acacia arahica on black cotton 
soil, land for cultivation being at a high premium and the soil 
under a tree crop being far more productive than adjoining village 
land long under cropping. There has also been a considerable 
expansion of this class of work imder the name of ‘ agrisilviculture ’ 
in various parts of the province though there is still room for 
improvement in the standard of work. ‘ Taungya ’ is not so 
general in South India and has not been a success at Ntlambur, 
but the method has been applied in many places including Coorg, 
Cochin and Travancore. 

With this extension of plantation work, the importance of the 
source of the seed has been recognized, analogy with European 
experience being justified in this case. Small plantations raised 
mth seed of Finns longifolia from parents with different intensities 
of spiral grain, a serious defect in timber, started in 1916, demon- 
strated clearly that this defect is liable to be transmitted through 
the seed. 

In 1931, a co-operative investigation was initiated in eight 
provinces and States into the best source of teak seed for the 
different localities, and it is already clear that there are marked and 
heritable differences between what may, for the present, be termed 
geographical races. Similar work is in progress on a smaller 
scale for many other species at the Eorest Research Institute and 
in the provinces, as well as for strains of Finns longifolia of high 
resin yielding capacity, for races oiSchleichera,Butm, etc., of different 
value for lac cultivation, and for strains of Santalum resistant to 
spike disease. 

Among the many other lines of work which have been taken 
up systematically in recent years, most of which have yielded at 
least provisional results of value, majr be mentioned : seed storage 
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under various conditions, the use of root and shoot pruned seedlings 
(‘ stumps ’) in plantation work, and quantitative studies of the 
effect of varying details of planting methods, size of stock, date of 
planting and the intensity of weeding and soil working. 


V. TENDura, etc. 

The earlier management of our forests very usually included 
what were tenned ‘ improvement feelings the prescribed object 
being to remove badly grown and inferior trees wherever they 
were banning more promising material. There is no question that 
these operations combiued with systematic c l imber cutting brought 
about a very marked improvement in the growing stock of our 
forests. The past 25 years have seen the recognition and spread of 
the belief — ^and its translation into practice — ^that this did not go 
far enough, especially in dense young crops where a good deal 
more often including quite good stems, must be removed to give 
optimum growth and concentrate it on the best stems which can 
thus reach saleable dimensions more quickly. Much attention has 
been devoted to this subject of ‘ thinning ’ both by divisions and 
those responsible for research work. Comparative study of different 
thinning methods bristles with difficulties and calls for a high 
standard of technique and uniformity of treatment. It has only 
been really systematically taken up in the last few years and a 
long period must elapse before conclusive results will be available, 
but at least it can be said that India has faced the problem and 
made as good a start on it as any other cormtry. Meanwhile, we 
have a standard descriptive classification of thiimings, and the 
yield tables for several of om: chief species further provide a quanti- 
tive standard for reference. 

A new line of investigation recently taken up is the study of 
the relative advantages on growth and quality of timber, of priming 
the lower branches in plantations as compared with leaving them 
to fall naturally. 


VI. Peoteotion. 

The importance of forest fires and browsing in relation to 
regeneration has already been mentioned with reference to sal 
and teak. 

After a period of attempted complete protection against fire 
Fires ^ fypes of forest, the period imder review 

has seen a marked reaction which many are 
inclined to view as a swing of the pendulum too far in the opposite 
direction. Whilst it is now well established that for certain objects 
in certain types of forest, burning is helpful from the point of view 
of silviculture and management, it is questionable whether the 
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throwing open once more to burning of other types of forest is 
not definitely harmful. There is, however, in theory if not always 
in practice, a fundamentally important difference between what 
happened in fire-protection times when the forests got burnt, usually 
in the middle of the hot weather, by intentional firing by villagers 
or by chance spread of accidental fires, and the modem practice of 
* controlled burning ’ under which the burning is done in a way and 
at a .season specially selected by, the forest officer as the most 
suitable for the objects in view. This is most generally as quiet 
and cool a fire as possible run through the forest as, soon as it is 
dry enough to bum (hence the term ‘ early burning ’), but may 
sometimes be intentionally later and hotter as when it is desired to 
kill back an evergreen undergrowth to facilitate regeneration. 
Controlled burning has also been widely introduced as the lesser 
evil in the exceptionally inflammable coniferous forests (and some- 
times also in grassy plantations), where the fire risk is rated so high 
that the risk of a really destmctive fire fed by the debris accumulated 
during several years of successful protection is considered more 
serious than the moderate damage done by controlled burning 
every year or two, relative costs being also taken into account. 
For some years now controlled burning has been done in the resin 
tapping areas of Pinus longifoUa in the Punjab and the United 
Provinces, and more recently it has also been carried out through 
young regeneration as soon as it is large enough to survive in 
adequate quantity : the decision as to the necessity for these opera- 
tions was largely the result of the terrible destruction to these forests, 
especially the areas tmder regeneration, in bad fire years, notably 
the incendiary outbreaks of 1916 and 1921. Controlled burning of 
young sal plantations in damp t3^es where sal is' only a fire 
pre-climax is also being tried out in Bengal and likewise that of 
grassy Acacia Catechu plantations where the fire risk is high. 

The damage done by browsing by wild animals, notably 
* sambhar ’ and ‘ cheetal ’ became very evident 
when plantation work extended in Bengal, and 
game-proof fencing on a large scale was found 
essential for the establislment of most species. The realization of 
the important part the same factor played in the natural regenera- 
tion of sal (and incidentally many othej: species such as Adina) 
only came in the course of the special studies in the United Provinces 
already referred to. Game-proof fences on Bengal lines were first 
erected in 1928-29 in several 100 acre units ; most instructive 
results were obtained, for it was not long before conclusive proof 
was forthcoming that deer browsing in certain localities was enough 
to prevent all progress of regeneration beyond about 4'-5' in height, 
the top of every taller sapling being browsed back. Reduction of 
browsing incidence by fencing against game is now a routine measure 
in regeneration areas in these places. 
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Vn. SniYicuDTUEAii Systems. 

About 1914 the prevalent silvicultural system under which 
Indian forests were worked was the selection system which implied 
the fp.lbng of aU saleable trees which had reached a fixed exploitable 
girth unless there were definite reasons (such as need for seed supply) 
for retention, and was accompanied by improvement fellings of 
varying intensity for the benefit of the more valuable smaller 
trees. There were considerable areas imder simple coppice and 
coppice with standards working, and only small areas under uniform 
shelterwood regeneration (as in some of the hill pine forests), or 
clear felling with artificial regeneration. Since that time, there 
beg been a very pronounced trend in favour of systems with con- 
centrated regeneration either natural or artificial. The shelter- 
wood system has been adopted for nearly all the pine and deodar 
forests except on very steep and broken ground, arid was first 
introduced into the plains sal forests in Collier’s 1914 Working 
plan for the Haldwani division, to be subsequently extended to 
most of the plains forests of the province and beyond, in modified 
forms, in Bihair and Orissa,- the Ontral Provinces and Assam. The 
‘ Coppice with standards ’ system has tended to fall out of favour and 
simple coppice to extend, especially in the Central Provinces where 
it has subsequently been slightly modified to retain promising groups 
of young growth and to exclude inferior areas on which aU existing 
cover is best retained. 

The great spread of clear felling with artificial regeneration- 
has already been described and is common in varying degree to all 
provinces. It has nearly all been at the expense of the old selection 
system though this must long continue over the greater part of 
area as the conversion is naturally a slow process. This change 
has affected teak bearing forests most fundamentally but, as noted, 
it has spread extensively in sal forests and mixed deciduous 
forests. The regeneration of tropical evergreen forest in this way 
is still under experiment being open to certain objections only 
applying in smaUer degree to the types already mentioned. 
this connection it must be noted that practically all the intensive 
statistical work hitherto done on crop increment has dealt with 
more or less even-aged crops, and corresponding data are seriously 
lacking for the uneven-aged or selection form of forest. Only in 
the last few years has any serious effort been made to collect growth 
and mortality statistics for selection forest and that almost 
exclusively in the United Provinces. 

The last few years have seen a reaction from the unduly rigid 
application to aU types of forest of the conversion to even-aged 
crops to less rigid variations of this system and even (following the 
present fashion in Europe) back to selection forms. The selection 
system as applied in such cases is however a very different matter 
from the old Indian Selection system which amounted to little 
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more than exploitation fellings of matiire trees, and it approxi- 
mates more closely to that of European practice calling for even 
greater care and professional skill than the even-aged shelterwood 
systems. 

Though Indian practice was naturally foimded on the European 
training and experience of the professional staff, it has in the comse 
of time developed its own methods adopted to its own requirements 
and we now rely on our own efforts for continued progress. The 
position is well brought out by Sir Gerald Trevor in his account 
of Indian Silvicultural systems in the Manual of Indian Silviculture, 
now in the press. 

Vm. WoBKiNG Plans. 


The prescriptions for the application of suitable silvicultural 
systems to a given area of forest, usually a divisional charge of 
250-1,500 sq. miles, together with all other prescriptions for its 
systematic management, constitute what is termed a working 
plan. Good workin g plans are essential to soimd forest management 
and the progress made in them during the last 25 years is one of 
the chief accomplishments of the period. Not only has there been 
an extension of the area covered by working plans so great that 
practically all forests at present capable of intensive working are 
now provided for, but the plans themselves are based on far sounder 
data thanks to the stock mapping, and enumerations carried out 
and the statistical studies already referred to. Excluding Burma 
and Assam, which still have large forest areas for which working 
plans are not needed at present, out of nearly 80,000 sq. miles 
requiring working plans only about 500 sq. miles of forest are with- 


out them (1934-35). 

Working Plans were formerly all scrutinized and sanctioned 
by the Inspector General of Eorests, but with the appointment of 
Chief Conservators this centralization fell into abeyance, though 
most provinces continued to send their plans to the Inspector General 
of Eorests or the President of the Eorest Research Institute for 


any suggestions they might Kke to make. This latter practice is 
still continued and has the additional advantages of keeping the 
Eorest Research Institute informed of developments in the provinces 
and of enablitig the Central Silviculturist to help the latter with 
information on the latest statistics and yield calcidations. 

Working Plan control, i.e., the check that the prescriptions of 
the sanctioned plans are actually carried out, has also greatly 
improved in recent years and Indian practice at least in the more 
advanced provinces can stand comparison with that of any other 
country. Another development of this period has been the attempt 
to organize satisfactory arrangements under which suitable areas 
of forest can be entrusted to the villages dependent on them for 
forest produced and grazing. In the Bellary Circle in Madras 
large areas were handed over to panchayat management and the 
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examples has been followed to some extent in the United Provinces 
liills and elsewhere. It is too soon to draw conclusions jfrom these 
experiments. 

IX. UiHiizATroN Reseaeoh. 

It would be out of place here to describe the work accomplished 
in Utilization research, but one or two investigations carried out in 
the forest caU for mention. The chief of these is the study in 
progress of certain factors influencing the yield of resin from pine 
trees as this is primarily a biological subject calling for special 
research methods taking into account the many variable factors 
likely to influence results. The investigation in the United Provinces 
on this subject, which has been carried on in the last flve years and 
is likely to be continued several years more, is one of the most care- 
fully organized pieces of forest research Imown to the writer and 
should yield valuable results as well as add greatly to our experience 
in research methods. Forest management is naturally very closely 
bound up with intensity of forest utilization, for the more complete 
the utilization of the produce of a forest, the more intensive is the 
management possible and desirable. Thus all extensions in the 
uses of wood, whether for paper pulp, charcoal, poles or pit props, 
react on silvicultural practice, rendering possible thinnings and 
similar operations which may otherwise be difl&cult to justify on 
the score of expense. 

The fuller utilization of forest grazing and fodder supplies 
should also be referred to as much attention has been drawn to it 
in the last few years. Investigations are in progress in the O.P., 
Bombay and elsewhere on the effects of rotational closure, seasonal 
grazing, varying number of acres per head, etc. Here again, satis- 
factory and practical experimental methods are difficult to devise. 
Experience must be gained and some years must elapse before 
de&iite results can be obtained, but at least an earnest start has 
been made. 

X. CoNCiiirsioisr. 

This survey should make it clear that Indian forestry has good 
grounds for claiming to have made very rapid and fundamental 
progress in the- past quarter of a century. A considerable pro- 
portion of this progress can definitely be ascribed to a more scientific 
outlook in keeping with the trend of the times, as reflected by the 
provision for systematic research which has taken place during the 
period. Progress has been particularly marked in the improvement 
of working plans and the data on which are based both quantitative 
or silvicultural, and quantitative dr statistical. The development 
of artificial regeneration, the improvement of natural regeneration 
technique and the application of improved silvicultural systems 
are conspicuous features in this general progress, and the evolution 
of research methods suitable for application to the complex bio- 
logical problems presented by forestry is also worthy of mention. 
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I. Inteodtjctoby Eemaeks. 

A chapter dealing with a subject so broad as that of Engineering 
in India during the past twenty-five years could be compiled only 
bj’’ soliciting the help of .engineers who had, during this period, 
been in association with the various classes of work carried out. 
A generous response was made to appeals for assistance in this 
respect and the descriptions which follow below have, as will be 
gathered, almost in their entirety been prepared by engineers who 
are now in India and have been engaged upon the operations 
described or have had opportunities of acquiring a first hand 
knowledge regarding them. 

Endeavour has been made to put on record, in section II of 
the chapter, the characteristics and the salient points in cormection 
with a number of the great schemes which have been executed. 
Nothing more comprehensive than this could possibly be essayed 
in the space available. A technical description of any one of the 
schemes would, as may be seen from the minutes of the Proceedings 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers and of other bodies, in which 
such descriptions have been published, require more space than 
could fairly be allotted to a mere chapter. All that could further 
be done was to give foot-notes, to enable those who may wish to 
penetrate further to refer to the sources of more detailed informa- 
tion. This branch of the subject is dealt with in this section imder 
the heads Irrigation, Railways, Electrical Projects, Ports and 
Harbours, River Control and Bridges, to each of which a sub-section 
is devoted. If the criticism be advanced that this list is not entirely 
comprehensive, it must be accepted : it is true that much has been 
done in other spheres of engineering activity, and that India, along 
with other countries, has made great mechanical progress also in 
other directions. But a representative set of hea^ngs had to be 
selected, with due regard to considerations of space, and the collector 
of the information is not unaware of the fact that he may be accused 
of having displayed, in making it, the bias of a Civil Engineer. If 
it is also thought that there are omissions under any of the heads, 
and that some projects liave not received the mention to which 
thej' were, by virtue of their importance, entitled, then the com- 
piler is in the Iiappier position of being able to pass on some measure, 
at anj’’ rate, of tlio criticism to lus collaborators. From all of 
which it will be gathered that this record of engineering work is 
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cofflHieiided "with some diffidence to the attention of the Indian 
Science Congress Association. 

Whilst the second section of the chapter constitutes, as already 
explained, a brief record of some of the engineering projects 
which have been carried out in India during the past twenty-five 
years, it was felt that a third section of a memoir of this description 
eoidd very appropriately be devoted to a branch of engineering 
activity closely associated with, but yet distinct fii'om, the actual 
execution of the work. The engineer is increasingly dependent 
upon the conclusions drawn from the results of experimental investi- 
gations. Research of this nature has become almost a branch of 
engineering in itself. In particular, a vast amount of attention 
has in the last few decades been devoted abroad to the investigation 
of hydraulic problems of various kinds and the compiler was aware 
that Tndifl, could in this respect claim to have played no unworthy 
part. It was, therefore, determined to invite the collaboration, 
among others, of officers in the Irrigation Service who could speak 
with authority on this subject, having themselves been responsible 
for much of the research which has been carried out. In section IH 
will be found a record of much useful work of this nature which has 
been carried out in India and the direct practical results of the 
investigations are in many instances pointed out. It is possible 
that this section may, from its nature, be of closer interest 
to some readers of the Indian Science Congress Association’s 
Jubilee Memoir than will the recital of the projects successfully 
executed, comprised in the second section. If so, it is fortunate that 
certain of the collaborators have felt the necessity for entering into 
somewhat greater detail in the descriptions of their work than 
will be foimd in section II. The full significance of experimental 
work of this nature cannot always readily be grasped through 
abbreviated accoimts and the reader will be able, if he wishes, to 
foUow in some detail the nature of the work done by the investigators 
in. the solution of their problems. 

In this connection, too, it is realized that the account given 
by no means comprehensively sets forth aU the work of experimental 
investigation carried out both by engineers and by those who work 
in association with them in this truly international sphere ; and 
the statement given below will have served its purpose, if it succeeds 
only in indicating that en^neers in India have taken a full share 
in the research work incidental to engineering problems, when 
these are attacked by modem methods. 


II. Engineering Projects carried out and general 

PROGRESS MADE. 

(i) Irrigation. 


m. M. T. Gibhng, Secretary to the Central Board of lirigation 
gives below a graphic account of the advance which has been made 
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in Irrigation in the whole of India since 1912. It is right and 
proper that Irrigation should have the leading place iu a Memoir 
of the nature, for, although India may have no cause to be ashamed 
of what has been accomplished in other branches of engineering, 
it is common knowledge that in Irrigation matters she stands pre- 
eminent, on account of the magnitude, individual and in the mass, 
of the projects which have been executed and also of the skill 
with which the enormous difficulties have been surmotmted. 

Mr. Gibling does not hesitate to touch on failures and dis- 
appointments and he shows how these have been in some cases 
retrieved. The allusions which he makes to the value of research 
in connection with Irrigation will, it is hoped, whet the appetite 
for the fuller treatment of this subject which is given in section HE 
of this chapter. 

(a) General. 

Nature has (Mr. Gibling writes) bestowed her favours of rivers 
and rainfall on the sub-continent of India with a capricious hand. 
While some areas are completely devoid of rainfall throughout the 
year, there are others where it is recorded in hundreds of inches. 
There are few areas, however, wliich enjoy a well distributed pre- 
cipitation throughout the year as is usual in the British Isles, and 
it is only in such limited areas that the natural resources of fertile 
land and sunshine can be put to full use without artificial supplies 
of water. It is in the provision of these artificial supplies that the 
irrigation engineer has found scope for his activities. 

The provision of a supply of water as a substitute for rainfall 
has no doubt been practised on this planet since the creation of man, 
and even to-day the simplest methods of lifting water from streams 
or holes in the ground in animal skins are in use. And although 
on the other hand science has shown her infiuence in the develop- 
ment of the up-to-date methods generally employed, the principles 
remain unchanged. The earliest irrigators must have found the 
benefit of damming a stream for storage when supplies were running 
short, or to ‘ head up ’ and provide a gravity supply in a small 
off-taking channel. It is almost certain too, that the existence of 
sub-soil water was an early discovery and that that source of supply 
was tapped when other supplies failed. It is the increase in popula- 
tion that is responsible for the application of these principles on 
larger scales, by which vast areas in many parts of the world have 
been brought under cultivation by the aid of irrigation. And on 
account of India’s large and rapiffiy increasing population, and her 
natural resources of water and fertile land, she leads the world in 
this science to-day. In fact, the area now ■ under irrigation in 
India is greater than the irrigated areas of the next five leading 
irrigating countries including the United States of America. Much 
of tills development has taken place in the last half century, but 
very rapid advance has been made in the latter half of that period. 
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India’s population has groum from 315 million in 1911 to nearly 
353 million in 1931, and is expected to reach 400 million by 1941 
or earlier. In the past 25 years the area irrigated Government 
works in British India has expanded from 22 million acres to 30 
million acres, making an increase of 36%. The value to the countrj’^ 
of this wide development can be appreciated to some extent from the 
values of crops grown imder irrigation. In 1910-11, crops to the 
value of 62*5 crores of rupees were raised on irrigated lands, whereas 
in 1934-35, the crops grown under irrigation “were valued at Es.91 

CFOTCS 

The Indian Irrigation Commission (1901-03) undoubtedly 
provided a fillip to irrigation development during the last quarter 
of a century, although some schemes, including the Lloyd Barrage 
Scheme in Sind, which they did not favour, have also been carried 
through. Their main consideration was the protection of tlie 
country from famine, but considerable progress has taken place not 
only for this purpose, but also for general development of the 
country, and the consequent uphft of the masses. .Mthough very 
large areas in India were protected to some extent by inundation 
canals, full use was not made of the land and water available until 
perennial systems were introduced. On account of this advance, 
not only have the cultivators obtained security of emplo 3 rmcnt 
and income, but the Provincial Governments have added sub- 
stantially to their revenues. The Punjab Province may perhaps 
be particularly mentioned in this respect, since there has been more 
rapid development of irrigation in that Province than in any 
other. 


(6) Storage WorTcs in Bombay and Madras. 

The principal schemes rmdertaken during the period under 
review can be classified under two main groups, namely, storage 
reservoirs and weir controlled schemes. The former are to bo 
found mainly in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies where the 
absence of large perennial rivers renders the storage system of irriga- 
tion a necessity, whereas the latter are common in the North of 
India, where the rivers are fed from the snow-capped Himalayas. 
The storage works, which include in their number such magnificent 
structures as the Lloyd Dam at Bhatgar and the Wilson Dam 
at Bhandardara in Bombay Presidency, and the Cauvery Metur 
Dam in Macfras, have surpassed any of the works of that nature 
constructed in the previous century. The Lloyd Dam with 21*5 
^ OITA fr» of masonry, and the Wilson Dam towering to a height 

of 270 feet above the river bed, are both classic works of their 
time, bmlt with a gravity section of uncoursed rubble in hydraulic 
^ The Lloyd Dam stores water to feed the Right and 

Canals of the Nira Valley, where an area totalling 
834,000 acres is not only protected from famine, but is provided 
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with a secured and plentiful water supply. Similarly, the Wilson 
Dam, which stores as much as 10,086 miliion cu. ft. of water during 
the monsoon, releases it for perennial cultivation over an arid area 
of about 200,000 acres which was one of the worst famine areas in 
the Deccan. Although of outstanding dimensions, these works were, 
comparatively, of simple construction. Nevertheless there were 
manj’^ local difficulties in obtaining the requisite materials such as 
sand and hydraulic lime for mortar, whilst progress was hampered 
by the Great War. As a special precaution, Bhandardara (Wilson) 
Dam was constructed in the form of an arch of 6,000 feet radius 
although its section was of the ‘ gravity ’ type. This provided 
additional security for this dam which is the highest in India, 
and which at the time of its construction, was one of the highest 
in the world. 

The Lloyd Dam has replaced the Lake Whiting Dam which 
was built during the period 1881 to 1892, and served an area of 
270,000 acres on the left bank of the Nira River. Witli the 
expansion of sugarcane cultivation, the original storage was 
found to be insufficient and the Indian Irrigation Commission 
approved of the proposal to increase the storage, and expand the 
canal system. Although it was originally proposed to add to the 
existing masonry dam, it was eventually decided to build a com- 
pletely new struotme, owing to the technical objections to grafting 
new masonry on to the old. During construction of the Lloyd 
Dam, the old dam continued to store water for irrigation, and at 
the same time supplied hydraulic power for the generation of 
electricity which was utilized to drive stone crushers, mprtar mills, 
pumps and other machinery during construction. The old dam 
was eventually submerged. 

The Lloyd Dam is traversed by shafts and galleries to drain off 
any water that may leak into it, and also to permit inspection of 
its interior. It is also provided with instruments and apparatus for 
the electrical recording of temperatures, expansion and contraction, 
and deflection under pressme. 

■ The Cauveiy-Metur Dam in Madras was constructed in the 
period 1926 to 1934 and in addition to irrigating an area of 1,352,000 
acres it has provision for the generation of electricity which •will 
increase enormously its utility and earnings. This is the first 
large dam to be constructed in India in which cement was used in 
preference to lime. Before embarking on this new departure, the 
question was referred to a Sub-Committee of Chief Engineers of 
other Pro'vinces who were asked to give their opinion on the follo'wing 
proposal : — 

‘The Engineer-in -Chief of the Cauvery (Motur) Project 
proposes to change the material of construction of the dam 
from Cyclopean masonry in siirkhi mortar to concrete in 
cement. The arguments in support of the change are that 
construction could be completed in 4 j-cars with an earlier return 
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of revenue, that cement concrete is safer, is normal modern 

practice, and indirectly is cheaper.’ 

The Sub-Committee favoured the proposal, and construction 
of the dam in cement concrete was undertaken, 206,000 tons^ of 
cement being used. By the introduction of this change in material, 
it opened the way to the extensive use of machinery in construction, 
and the project is noteworthy on this accomit. Most of this 
machinery was specially imported from England, and included two 
gigantic concreting towers each 306 feet high and weighing 1,400 
tons, which together were instrumental in the laying of 1,500 tons 
of concrete a day. To meet expansion and contraction of this 
mass of 64'6 million cu. ft. of concrete, the dam was built in sections 
of 126^ feet in length, which are connected together by U-.shaped 
copper strips running the entire height of the dam, with the closed 
end facing the water. The dam is pierced by vertical shafts leading 
into a drainage and inspection gallery over 4,000 feet in length. 
The sluice gates are operated by electricity but can also be mani- 
pulated by hand-worked machinery. Electric power for con- 
struction purposes was supplied by the Mysore Government from 
Sivasamu^am, a distance of 65 mUes. 

(c) Central Provinces. 

Another storage scheme of note, although not in magnitude 
in the same class as those mentioned, but nevertheless of con- 
siderable value to many thousands of cultivators, is the Tandula 
Canal Project in the Central Provinces, which was undertaken as a 
protection against famine and brought to completion in 1923. 
The project comprises a twin reservoir on the SuMia and Tandula 
Rivers, and a canal nearly 69 miles long with distributaries aggre- 
gating just over 500 miles. The two dams are of earth work, one 
being 1^ miles long and about 70 feet high, and the other 1;^ miles 
long and about 80 feet high. The canal has a discharging capacity 
of 1,731 cusecs. The staple crop irrigated is rice, of which nearly 
100,000 acres are cultivated annually. The reservoirs provide 
perennial water and dry season crops are also gro^vn. 


(d) Northern India. 

Coming now to Northern India, we find that the Iasi, quarter 
of a century has brought into existence several gigantic schemes of 
supreme interest and importance. The Punjab, United Provinces 
and Smd have carried to completion projects which are unparalleled 
m any other country, and this' development has broueht larirp 
a^as in the Northern bdt of allu^al plaL under peSeS irrig! 

pass through these Provinces depend 
almost entirely upon the Himalaya Mountains for their suppliL of 
water, and although the rivers are normally in full flow during the 
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monsoon months (July, August and September) only, when 
enormous volumes of water flow into the sea, there is a certain 
perennial flow from the melting snows. Although inadequate, 
these cold weather supplies enable perennial irrigation to be prac- 
tised, and justify the expense of harnessing the rivers to feed the 
weir-controlled canals. In these vast alluvial plains there are 
very few outcrops of rock, and certainly none in the channels 
through which these rivers flow. Despite this absence of rock 
foundations, the irrigation engineers have constructed their weirs 
and barrages. But not without failmes, and it is these failures 
which have been responsible for investigations through which it 
can now be said that a satisfactory solution to the problem has 
been reached. From meagre practical experience, and incomplete 
and inaccurate theories, works on permeable foundations were 
designed and constructed, but there was no substantial proof that 
they would withstand the monsoon floods, or the heading up in the 
cold weather, with a low or empty river on the downstream side. 
The chief troubles with- this type of work were ‘ piping ’ underneath 
the work, or destruction of the downstream apron by floods or 
retrogression of the river bed. As a result of investigation in the 
field and in the laboratory, with mathematical substantiation, these 
diflficulties have now been overcome. Two works of this type which 
recently suffered owing to the lack of satisfactory design are the 
Islam Weir in the Punjab and the Anderson Weir in Bengal. The 
investigations into the failure of these works have added consider- 
ably to knowledge on the subject of design and construction. 


(e) Triple Canals Project. 

The Triple Canals Project in the Punjab was completed in 
1917, and brought xmder the command of irrigation an area of 
3,900,000 acres. This project was considered to be the most 
difiSiCult engineering work of its kind undertaken in India, and it 
embodied several outstanding features, such as the level crossing 
at Balloki on the Eavi River, where the waters of the Ohenab and 
Ravi Rivers are deviated to the Lower Bari Doab Canal. The 
Upper Jhelum Canal presented unusual difficulties in design and 
construction since the head reach of it passes through broken 
rocky country, with many large cross drainages. Nevertheless, in 
spite of these numerous difficulties, the project was brought to 
successful completion and cultivation expanded in that area from 
about one million acres in 1916-17 to about two million acres in 
1935-36. These figures, however, neither show nor measure all the 
material benefits of the project, and they cannot in any case measure 
its intangible benefits. Before the introduction of this scheme, 
the tract was sparsely populated by people who were compelled to 
subsist on wild berries, edible lizards, and camel’s milk, and their 
chief occupation was cattle stealing. 
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(/) ButUj y alley Project. 


The next large Punjab work to be undertaken was the Sutlej 
Valley Project, which was designed to place the Sutlej waters at 
the disposal of large areas in the Punjab, and in Bahawalpur and 
Bikaner States. This immense scheme embodies four main weirs 
I on the Sutlej, namely the Perozepore, Suleimanke, Islam and 
Panjnad Weirs, and although some of the areas were previously 
1 irrigated by inundation canals, tbe chief object of the project was to 
open up and colonize waste lands, and this justified the financial 

The design of weirs on sand foundations had not then reached 
perfection, and as already indicated, the Islam Weir failed two 
years after completion, and in view of the experience with this 
work, the Panjnad Weir was remodelled. 

An innovation on tliis project, was the lining of a long length 
of one of the tnain canals to prevent seepage, and this work stands 
to-day as the finest example of its kind in the country. The head 
reach of the Gang Canal which is merely a feeder to the Bikaner 
Canal system taking off from the Perozepur Weir, passes through 
very sandy country for a length of nearly 100 miles. In order to 
prevent excessive seepage in this long length, and possible ruination 
' of the area by waterlogging, it was decided to line the canal for a 
length of about 80 miles. The lining consisted of unreinforced lime 
concrete of about 6" thickness, the materials for which were 
supplied from Bikaner State where large supplies of lime kanicar 
were available. The seepage in this length of canal is about 
2 cusecs per million square feet of wetted surface, whereas, although 
the usual allowance for large channels is 8 cusecs, it is probable 
that seepage in this length would have been anything from 12 to 
I 16 cusecs per million square feet. The value of the water saved 


has no doubt alone justified the initial outlay on the lining, but 
there must have been considerable saving in the maintenance .costs 
of this channel compared with that of an ordinary unlined channel. 
Owing to the proximity of the Eastern Canal which runs parallel to 
it, the Gang Canal was not lined in the first five miles of its length 
for fear that the subsoil water pressure would blow up the lining 
when the canal was empty. 

There was difficulty in obtaining suitable labour for this 
project and extensive use was made of mechanical excavators. 
Indeed, the large extent to wliich machinery was employed was • 
both an innovation and a feature of the scheme. In addition to 
excavation it was emploj^ed for pumping, revetting, pile driving 
stone crushing and the mixing and ramming of concrete ; the motive 
liower being either electricity or compressed air. 

Unfortunatelj^ in the absence of a complete soil survey of the 
area to be commanded by the canals, it was subsequently dis- ' 
covered that large areas in the Bahawalpur State, although com- 
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manded by the new canals, were really unsuitable for irrigation, 
and after an extensive survey the commands of the canals were 
readjusted. 

(g) Sarda Canal Project. 

About the same time that the Sutlej Valley Project was in 
progress in the Punjab, the United Provinces were embarking on 
an extensive pereimial scheme from the Sarda River, the main 
channel of which, the Sarda Canal, commands an area of about 
four million acres of culturable land in nine districts of the United 
Provinces, from Pilihhit in the north to Rae Bareli in the south. 
The Indian Irrigation Commission reported on the proposal for 
this scheme in the following terms : — 

‘ There is probably no scheme for the introduction of 
canal irrigation into any part of India, which has formed the 
subject of so much discussion as that for a canal from the 
Sarda river for the irrigation of Oudh. Nor has any more 
difficult problem been laid before us.’ 

In 1920, however, the preliminary works of the Sarda Canal 
Project were commenced and it was nearly 9 years later when the 
canal was formally opened by Sir Malcolm (now Lord) Hailey, 
then Governor of the United Provinces. In addition to many 
difficulties during the Great War period when materials, staff and 
labour were in great demand in other spheres, and prices were high, 
this work suffered many set-backs. In the neighbourhood of 
Banbassa, where the headworks of the project are situated, the 
jungle and swamps presented exceptional i’fficulties by way of 
rendering the place unsafe and unhealthy to inhabit, on account 
of wild animals and malaria. Extensive clearance and drainage 
works had to be undertaken before it was possible to keep labour 
on the work. Except on the headworks, for which pumps parti- 
cularly were required, very few mechanical appliances were em- 
plo 3 ’’ed, the vast majority of the work being carried out by coolie 
labour. In anticipation of the difficulty of obtaining and retaining 
labour, a steam ‘ grab ’ was introduced in 1921 for dealing with the 
imder-water foundations of the barrage, but owing to the nature 
of the soil to be excavated it proved uneconomical and was sold. 
Light railwaj’’ plant comprising 40 odd miles of track, 12 locomotives, 
and over 700 wagons of various types rendered efficient service, 
but there was considerable difficulty with pumps driven by oil 
engines, which was principally due to sand getting into the bearings. 
Electric plant was then installed to replace the oil engines, but that 
completely failed. Crude oil engines were introduced in 1925 and 
thej’ proved satisfactory, and it was not until that year that good 
progress was maintained. 

Tlie lieadworks of this project consists of a barrage on per- 
meable foundations, vith 34 gates spanning 60 ft. each, and the 
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main canal (Sarda) which is 350 feet wide at the head, aad has a 
system of channels 4,260 miles in length, ^ « 

The culturahle area commanded by the system is about 7 
million acres, a large portion of which is devoted to sugarcane 
growing. In fact, this project is responsible for the boom m the 
sugarcane industry which the United Provinces have enjoyed. 

There are several interesting features of this project such as 
aqueducts and siphons, and the Jagbura torrent crossing over the 
Tnq.in canal is famous. The tail escape from the main canal is 
unique in that there are seven falls throughout its length, totalling 
a drop of 53-5 feet, while the channel is designed to carry 5,000 
cusecs. 

Taking advantage of the unhappy experiences on other pro- 
jects in various parts of India, and in view of the comparatively 
hi gh rainfall in some parts commanded by the scheme, the U.P. 
engineers incorporated an extensive system of drains in their 
project. When constructed, this system effectively drained a 
number of swamps and depressions subject to seasonal flooding, 
and provided an efidcient disposal of rain water. This draining of 
‘ jheels ’ (lakes) was objected to at the time by a number of the 
local inhabitants, but when the reclaimed land was brought under 
cultivation their objections were silenced. By means of this com- 
prehensive drainage system, not only has the area affected been 
considerably improved, but the project has been free from the 
curses of waterlogging which have been the ruination of so many 
irrigation projects. 


{h) The Lloyd Barrage Project in Sind. 

This magnificent scheme, which came into operation in 1932, 
may be said to have originated in a proposal made by Lieut. J. G. 
Fife, Bi.E. in 1855, but the Indian Irrigation Commission in 1901-03 
were apparently not convinced of the necessity for such a large 
perenni^ scheme in Sind, and made no provision for the work in 
their forecast of future expenditure on irrigation schemes. 

With the expansion of irrigation in the Punjab however, grew 
apprehension in Sind that the supplies of the Indus were being 
depleted, and that unless a scheme was very soon introduced in 
Sind, it would be too late to obtain the benefit of the limited cold 
weather supplies. Largely due to the enthusiasm for the scheme 
of Sn George (now Lord) Lloyd, then Governor of Bombay, after 
whom the scheme is named, the project was sanctioned in 1923 
and preliminary work was undertaken immediately. A joumev 
through Smd m the hot weather is never to be forgotten, but that is 
not sufficient to realize the sufferings of those who laboured through 
all seasons of the year to bring this work to completion in 9 yeSs 
By makmg ^ use of the experience on other similar works the 
designers of the project, and those who carried it into execution 
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introduced a number of innovations, v^liich made it the most 
scientific undertaking that India had known. The Barrage itself 
which is constructed across the Indus just downstream of the gorge 
at Sukkur, has a length of 4,725 feet between the faces of the canal 
regulators, with 66 spans 60 feet in length, each fitted with a gate 
weighing 50 tons. That portion of the structme which presented 
the greatest difficulties is below water, and the vast cofferdams 
which were built for the construction of the foundations, have 
long since been removed. Although the work of the Punjab 
investigators who have now evolved a solution to the design of this 
type of work, had not been commenced, the design of the Lloyd 
Barrage at Sukkur with its four fines of sheet piling, is found to be 
a sound and economical design. For the construction of the 
Barrage and the connecting head regulators of the seven off-takiag 
canals, plant and machinery of the latest design were employed. 
Two (ledgers, two paddle tugs and several mechanical excavators 
were obtained from England. An electric power generatmg 
station was established at Sukkur which supplied power to the 
workshops, quarries, construction machinery, and to the new 
Barrage Township which housed the staff employed on the work. 

The headworks of the scheme cost about one-fifth of the total 
cost of approximately Bs.20 crores, the remaining Rs.l6 crores 
being the cost of the canals, and minor irrigating channels, with 
their 1,889 bridges and regulators, and other subsidiary works. 
The main feature of the canal work was the large fleet of mechanical 
dragline excavators employed. Forty-six machines of this type 
with buckets varying in size from 10 cu. yds. to 7/8 cu. yds. capacity, 
supplemented by hand labour, which fluctuated between 30,000 
and 50,000, were responsible for digging 279 million cubic yards of 
earth, of which about one-sixth was on the small water courses. The 
mechanical excavators were introduced owing to the shortage of 
labour in Sind, and the difficulty of obtaining sufficient outside 
labour at reasonable rates. Draglines had never before been 
employed on such a large scale in India, and although Engineer 
Erectors came from America and England to erect the machines 
and train crews, it was soon found that a separate organization 
was required to deal with the machines in order to keep them 
running satisfactorily. ITumerous difficulties arose in connection 
with the machines or the staff, and it was only when a fuUy equipped 
workshop was established in Sukkur, where a large stock of spares 
was maintained, and major repairs could be executed, that this 
fleet of machines was able to keep up to the strain of working da}’’ 
and night tlmough aU seasons. Special mention must bo made of 
the great part played by electric welding in all repair work con- 
nected ■with these machines. A portable welding plant was trans- 
ported all over Sind for field repairs of every conceivable form, 
from the welding tip of small teeth of broken pinions to the heaviest 
machinerj’’ repairs. Owing to the climatic conditions, intense 
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heat and cold, sand storms, and the exactmg conditions imder 
which these machines worked, the manufacturers soon found that a 
number of improvements in design were necessary. Considerable 
diffi culty was experienced with the steam machines owing ta 
brackish water, and in some areas river water had to be pumped a 
distance of 6 or 7 miles, but more than half the machines had 
Diesel engines, and that difficulty did not arise. Several world 
records for output were put up by these machines, and in spite of 
heat, dust' and adverse conditions, they more than justified their 
employment, and besides working at extraordinarily low rates, 
they were undoubtedly instrumental in keeping down labour rates. 

One very important measure nddch was adopted on this scheme 
was the centralization of the design of all regulators, bridges, 
buildings, siphons, etc., to be constructed outside the headworks 
area. TMs proved most satisfactory, and besides effecting a con- 
siderable saving in cost and time, it enabled the engineers in the 
field to devote their time to actual construction of those works 
and the canals. The centralization of designs also facilitated in- 
vestigations into the latest practice on other large schemes in 
India. A large number of experiments were carried out at research 
stations at Poona and Karachi in connection with the designs, 
which resulted in exceptionally efficient results. Mumed regulators 
were generally adopted, and resulted in considerable savings in 
cost. Gates for relators were standardized with the result that 
more favourable rates were obtained from manufacturers than 
could have been with a large number of gates of various dimensions. 
A special party was organized for the construction of reinforced 
concrete decking for standard steel road bridges. Standard steel 
centerings were prepared and they were conveyed from one bridge 
to the other on motor lorries, and by using rapid hardening cement, 
the decks of 48 bridges, with a total of 443 spans were constructed 
in a period of 18 months. 

Most of the area commanded by this project was rectangulated 
and suh-rectangulated down to 4 acre blocks, and finally to 1 
acre plots, the principal advantage being that it provides a definite 
and reasonable unit of irrigation and assessment of regular shape 
and size, instead of the existing ‘ survey number ’ of indefinite 
shape and size. This also greatly assisted the alignment and 
excavation of the new watercourses. 


Taking advantage of the experience in the Punjab, the Sind 
engineers imde^ok extensive investigations into the possibility of 
water-logging in ^ Sind after the introduction of the new perennial 
system of imgation. A special organization was set up for taking 
bomgs on the rectangulation grid, in order to ascertain the nature 
of the sub-soil, the depth of the sub-soil water below OTound level 
and the sahmty of the sub-soil water. In order that it might be 
possible to watch the^ movement. of the sub-soil water table after 
the commencement of . perennial irrigation, permanent observation 
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pipes were left in some of the bores. The water levels in these 
pipes and in a number of open wells are being recorded periodically, 
and they will indicate when there is any likelihood of the sub-soil 
water level rising within the danger zone. The results from these 
investigations show that it is essential before any irrigation project 
is tmdertaken in the future, that a soil and sub-surface survey of 
the whole area involved should be made before the project is pre- 
pared. 

The experience gained and lessons learnt on this gigantic 
scheme, which is ultimately expected to cultivate 5^ million acres 
aimuaUy, will be of immense value to the engineers who wiU have 
the undertaking of similar projects in the future. 


(i) Other Schemes. 

Many other schemes of varying magnitude have been under- 
taken in various parts of India and Burma, and although they 
may not be prominent in comparison with the larger schemes 
mentioned, they are all of immense value and importance to the 
particular areas they affect. For example, the Damodar Canal 
Project in Bengal which was completed in 1933 has brought under 
command an area of 366 square miles. A factor which was largely 
influential in bringing this scheme into being is the fertilizing value 
of the silt carried by the Damodar River, and although irrigation 
was previously practised to some extent it was by means of a few 
temporary dams built across the river every year, the water 
being led to neighbouring flelds in shallow channels devoid of 
regulators. 

A scheme which is not only of economic value but also of 
political importance is the Upper Swat Canal in the North-West 
Frontier Province, which will irrigate on full development an area 
of 315,000 acres in the Peshawar District. This canal, which takes 
off from a weir across the Swat River at Amandara in tribal terri- 
tory, flows in a south westerly direction for a distance of 4 nules 
between earthen embankments. It then enters the Benton tunnel 
which takes it southward through the Malakand Range into British 
territory’’. Tliis tunnel is the most remarkable feature of the proj ect. 
It is just over two miles long, 18 feet wide and 13^ feet maximum 
height. It is the third longest tunnel in India and its excavation 
through hard muscovite granite took 3J years to complete. The 
canal then traverses the Dargai Nallah, — a natural stream between 
precipitous hills — ^for nearly a mile in a series of falls and rapids. 
Thereafter, owing to the steepness of the slope it runs in a boulder- 
lined ehannel almost 4 miles long to a point nearly opposite Dargai 
Fort where it falls 10 feet, and then bifurcates into its two main 
branches. Other interesting features which made the work difficult 
and expensive are the many siphons, culverts and aqueducts ren- 
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dered necessary by the broken country traversed by the canals. 
Por the purpose of tunnelling the Malakand range a hydro-electrio 
generating station was constructed from which power was supplied 
to the compressed air plant for drilling. This station has recently 
been developed under the Malakand Hydro-electric project from 
which power will be supplied for commercial, domestic and agri- 
cultural purposes in the Peshawar area. 

Scientific advance in the design of irrigation works in the last 
quarter of a century has also been of advantage to Burma. One 
of the principal works undertaken recently was the re-modelling of 
the Shwebo Canal, which for a few years after its completion in 
1911 gave considerable relief and benefit to the area commanded, 
and a good return on the capital invested. It then commenced 
deteriorating however, and in 1925-26 the work of remodelling the 
whole system was commenced. Due to insulficient knowledge of 
the design of canals in alluvium, the original designs were found 
to provide too steep a slope, with the result that scouring action 
rendered the channels unstable, and they rapidly became of little 
practical use. In addition to the channels themselves, the small 
outlets dischar gin g water to the cultivators’ channels and fields 
showed the necessity for considerable improvement. Although it 
cannot be said that these problems have been solved to perfection, 
investigations in recent years have resulted in designs which may 
be considered as perfect for most practical purposes. These designs 
are now being used extensively in new projects, and in remodelling 
old ones. 

An innovation in the method of supplying water for irrigation 
was introduced in the Madras Presidency early in the period under 
review. This is the Divi Island pumping scheme, which marks 
the first attempt made in India to irrigate on a large scale bj^ 
pumping instead of by the orthodox means of river weirs or storage 
reservoirs. The system can, it is true, and does at times, obtain 
a gravity supply direct from the river ; but this is possible only 
during the flood season, when the river level is sufficiently high 
for the purpose. At such times pumping is not resorted to ; but 
at others, and in the main, the system is dependent on pumps 
installed at the head or apex of the triangular island, wliich is the 
true delta of the river Kistna. 


The main equipment, which stands above a stone-lined channel 
cut to connect the two arms of the river at this point, consists of 
eight 39-inch centrifugal pumps, each driven direct by a double- 
cylinder 160 B.H.P. Diesel engine running at 180 revolutions a 
minute, to which it is connected by a flexible coupling. The pumps 
deliver on an average 77 cubic feet of water a second through a 
Mt of 12 feek There is, in addition, an auxiliary plant, duplicated 
throughout, for priming the main pumps, circulating cooling water 

^ “d inning 

the dynamos that hght the pumping station. ® 
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Water from the main pumps is discharged into two masonry- 
lined channels, one on each side of the engine house, which in turn 
deliver it to the main canal through two large Venturi meters. 
These have a diameter of 120 inches with a tlwoat ratio of 1 : 3, 
and were at the time of their construction the largest of their kind 
in existence. The main canal, which is nearly two miles long, is 
provided with head sluices to enable it to obtain a supply dfrect 
from the river when conditions are favourable. At its lower end, 
it bifurcates into two branches, which feed the smaller channels 
forming the distribution system. All these waterways now aggre- 
gate 171 miles in length and command a gross area of 50,000 acres, 
or roughly half the island. The area actually irrigated has been 
increasing steadily for some years and is now just over 30,000 
acres, yielding a net revenue of slightly more than Es.lf lakhs 
annually. 

Though not completed till 1913, the system began to function 
in 1907. It has given entire satisfaction in every way and has 
practically trebled the area imder cultivation. The machinery 
has more than fulfilled expectations in regard to capacity and per- 
formance and there have been only one or two serious breakdowns 
since it was installed 30 years ago. 

( j) United Provinces Hydro-Electric Schemes. 

The foregoing notes describe briefly the principal schemes 
undertaken in various parts of the country to utilize surface water 
in the cultivation of crops in areas where rainfall is scarce or capri- 
cious. A scheme on a large scale to make available for irrigation 
the water existing in the sub-soil has recently been imdertaken 
in the United Provinces. To render this feasible on an economic 
basis, an electric power generating scheme was introduced as part 
of the project. A number of canals in this country are provided 
%Yith falls in order to eliminate the difference between the natural 
slope of the country through which they pass and the slope at 
which canals in alluvium or similar eroding material can be 
constructed. The waste of power in the water falling at 
these sites has long received the attention of engineers, and 
although in a number of cases the power has been put to useful 
purpose in flour-grinding mills, etc. it has not been found economi- 
cally possible to use it for generation of electricity for general pm*- 
poses. Although the majori^. of the canals are perennial, there 
are periods during the year when they have to be closed down for 
repairs, or for rotations when water is scarce. A supply of electricity 
is not of much value if it is not continuous and dependable, and 
much thought has been given to the question of utilizing water for 
both irrigation and hydro-electric generation. Some of the falls 
on the Ganges Canal system have now been put to this double use by 
supplementing the h 3 ’’draulic power ivith steam power, so that when 
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the canals are closed do\m the supply of po^er is not 
The nower generated at these stations is distributed over a large 
Si WSted ITovinoe^ ,.here it « -ei ^ 
domestio and agrionltoral purposes. In addition ^ 
power stations, -transmission lines, transformers, etc., the Umted 
Lovinces Government have established 1,350 State tebe wells, 
at which water is being pumped from the sub-soil or from rivers 
by electrically driven -pumps. Besides providing water m areas 
where gravity supplies through canals are not available, the farmers 
have power at their disposal for the many agricultural operations 
they have to perform. Another similar scheme is shortly to be 
undertaken in the eastern portions of the United Provmces and 
there are signs of this form of development extending beyond the 
United Provinces boimdaries. 


(fc) The. Future. 

With the rapid increase in the population of this country and 
the call for better conditions of the populace, the vast majority of 
whom are agriculturists, there is a growing demand for the further 
development of land suitable for cultivation, and, with it, the 
demand for water goes hand in hand. The Punjab has the largest 
area under irrigation, and apart from the general and indirect benefits 
received from her irrigation projects, the income of the Goveri^ent 
has increased considerably as a result of them. But there is still 
room for further development, and two large schemes are under 
contemplation, one of which, the Haveli Project, is being com- 
menced this year. Full use is being made of the experience gained 
on similar works, not only in the Punjab, but also in other parts of 
India and in other coimtries. The area which is to be served by 
this scheme is imdergoing a comprehensive survey, not only of the 
surface sod, to ascertain its suitability for irrigation, but also of 
the sub-soil and sub-soil water. The drainage properties of the 
surface and sub-surface soils are of considerable importance and a 
chemical analysis of the underlying strata and of the sub-soil water, 
and knowledge of the depth from the surface of the sub-soil water, 
in^cate whether any areas are liable to be water-logged or other- 
wise put out of cultivation by salt concentration on the surface. 
A detailed survey of the canal alignments is being made to ascertain 
the physical and chemical properties of the soils in which the canals 
will be excavated, and if the strata which are to be pierced are 
found to be of such a nature as to allow excessive seepage from the 
canals, steps wffl be taken to change the alignment, or the canal 
bed and sides will be treated to render them less pervious. Investi- 
gation are m hand with a view to lining a length of the main 
canal if it is foipd to be economically possible. Investigations 
are also m hand by the extensive use of models to evolve the most 
economical and efficient designs for the falls, regulators, bridges 
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and other appurtenant works. The canals are to take o£E from a 
weir which will he constructed at Trimmu, just below the con- 
fluence of the Jhelum and Chenab rivers. The design of this weir 
which is to rest on pervious foundations is undergoing detailed 
examination, aided by experiments on models, and the code of 
practice recently evolved by Punjab investigators. 

(7) The Central Board of Irrigation. 

In order to study and co-ordinate the research work of 
irrigation problems of an all-India nature, the Central Board of 
Irrigation, which consists of all the Provincial Chief Engineers of 
Irrigation, was constituted in 1925. This step was favoured by 
the Eoyal Commission on Agriculture in India, but they were 
of the opinion that the Board by itself was not sufScient to meet 
fully the requirements of the Irrigation Departments. They 
therefore recommended the establishment of a Central Bureau of 
Information for Irrigation which would ‘ establish and maintain a 
comprehensive library of irrigation publications, both Indian and 
foreign, which could be consulted by irrigation engineers and to 
act as a clearing house of information needed by Provincial officers. 
It should, however, be something more than a mere repository of 
information and a centre for answering enquiries. It should 
endeavour to reach a wider public than the Irrigation Departments 
and to keep agricultural Officers, and the public generally in touch 
with irrigation developments in India and abroad 

This information Bureau has since been set up in the charge 
of the Secretary of the Central Board of Irrigation, who is an 
experienced irrigation engineer, and considerable use is being made 
of the Bureau byiirigation and agricultural Officers of the Provinces, 
and some of the Inffian States. The Library, which now contains 
some 4,000 publications, is organized on up-to-date scientific lines, 
and literature is classified and indexed under the Institut Interna- 
tional de Bibliographie decimal classification system. 

The Central Board of Irrigation meets annually and dis- 
cusses irrigation questions of administrative and technical import- 
ance, and the Board’s Besearch Committee consisting of the 
Executive Committee of the Board and the Provincial Irrigation 
Research Officers, meets annually to discuss the research in progress 
at various centres. The Board issues technical publications on 
various problems, and also an annual report on the technical work 
of the Board, and a quarterly bulletin. 

(ii) Railways. 

The Railwa 5 ’^s of India in common with those of other countries 
experienced during the past twenty-five years great financial 
vicissitudes ; but from the engineering point of view, wliich is that 
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now under consideration, there can be no doubt that this period 
has been one, of remarkable progress. The following description, 
for which the compiler of the chapter is indebted to Sir Guthne 
Russell, Chief Commissioner of Railways and to Messrs. Mackmnon 
and Ingoldby of the Railway Board, deals with the progress made 
by Tn diaTi Railways under two heads, namely, Civil Engineering 
and Locomotives. Though the descriptions are brief, they wm 
it is believed serve to convey an impression of the activity which 
has during this period characterized railway policy in India through 
good times and through bad. 


(a) Civil Engineering. 

The table below shows the increase in 
^^aUways°^ the route mileage of Indian Railways during 
the period under review : — 


Total rovie mileage of all Indian Railways [including Burma). 


At the end of Single 

1912 . . 30,994 

1935-36 . . 39,426 


Route Mileage. 

Double, Treble, Total, 

etc. 

2,490 33,484 

3,693 43,119 


Difference . . -f 8,432 +1,203 +9,635 


Among some of the more important or interesting new lines 
which go to make up this addition of nearly ten thousand miles 
may be quoted, the following : — 

Itarsi— -Eagpur. 

BaUarshah — W arrangal. 

Raipur — ^Parvatipur. 

Villupuram — ^Trichinopoli. 

Nushki — ^Zahidan. 

The Khyber Railway. 

The Central India Coalfields Railways. 


Perhaps the most important development in this connection is 
Tracks that, at the beginning of the period 

under review, all rails and fittings were imported 
froin abroad whereas for some years past the entire normal.require- 
fittings for the State Railways are manufactured 

The weight of rails in the track had had to keep pace with 
increases m the weight of engines and rolling stock and t£ heavier 
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demands made on the track on electrified sections and on those 
■vvith heavy mineral traffic. 

Thus, \rhilst before 1912, rails of 75 lbs. and 60 lbs. per yard 
were generally in use on main and branch lines respectively on the 
5'-6" gauge, the standard for main fines at the present day varies 
from 90 lbs. to 115 lbs. per yard. Similarly, on metre and narrow 
gauge systems the weight of rails has generally been proportionately 
increased. 

Metal sleepers of various types in addition to wood have been 
in use on Indian Bailways for many years in the past. Due to the 
rise in the price of wood in the immediate post-war period and the 
exhaustion of better qualities of timber in certain forest areas, con- 
siderable attention has been given in recent years to the use of 
improved types of metal sleepers. 

Both steel and cast iron sleepers have been successfully 
developed in India and extensively adopted. Metal sleepers, 
though rather more expensive than wooden ones, are justified by 
their longer fife and have advantages in respect to providing a 
better anchorage of the rails against creep movements due to high 
temperature variations. Becently, new types of metal sleepers 
have been developed with the object of increasing the lateral 
stability of track for high speed traffic and, m particular, an original 
type of Duplex joint sleeper developed entirely in India has been 
designed and adopted, the object of which is to overcome the 
weakness of the joints in the rails. 

The following are amongst the more not- 
3,ble Bailway Bridges that have been con- 
structed during the last 25 years : — 


Hardinge Bridge . . 

Ava Bridge (Burma) 

Bassein Bridge . . 

Boop Narain Bridge 
Tapti Bridge 

Silver Jubilee Bridge (Nerbudda) 
Wilfingdon Bridge 
Jumna Bridge (G.I.P.) 

Jumna Bridge (N.W.) 

Indus Bridge (Near italabagh) 


5894' in length. 
3957' 

4361' 

2632' 

1863' 

4600' 

2691' 

8156' 

1490' 

3057' 


In addition, many large BaUway Bridges in India have been 
re-girdered or strengthened. Notable examples are the Upper 
Sone Bridge in Bihar, over two miles in length ; the famous Attock 
Bridge near the North-West Frontier and many others in all parts 
of India. 

The Wilfingdon Bridge over the Hoogly river at Calcutta 
consisting of seven 350 ft. spans carrying double 
Manufacmre in railway with roadways contains 17,000 

tons of steelwork and was the first large bridge 
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signalling and 
interlocking, and 
TclephoneTraffic 
Control 


entirely mamifactured in India. It was notable for tbe introduetion 
of interchangeable processes of manufacture, in tbe adoption or 
wliich India has given a lead to other countries. The manufacture 
of bridge work in India to-day is a highly developed art and a 
scientific process. Nowadays, nearly all the requirements of steel 
bridges in India are manufactured in the .country and considerable 
progress has been made on these during the past 25 years. 

The old system of paper ‘ line clears ’ or permissions to 
proceed has largely been substituted on import- 
ant lines carrying fast traffic by the use of 
electric token instruments which in addition to 
Tninimising delays afford a greater degree of 
safety when combined with fully interlocked 

stations. 

The introduction of track circuiting in many large and busy 
station yards has simplified and expedited the movement of trains 
in the yards as well as adding to the safety of the travelling public. 

The recent introduction of colour light signaUing and the 
mechanical operation of signals and points on certain sections 
carrying fast and intensive traffic is in. accordance with modem 
practice in other countries for speeding up movements. 

Telephonic Traffic Control whereby a controlling officer in a 
central office keeps in touch with the movements of all trains over a 
large area of the line and thereby expedites their working and 
saves delays at wayside stations has been brought into use. in 
recent years on a number of Indian Railways. 

Among the more important works carried out under this 
Important New bead dtiring the period is the large new terminal 
Stations and Re- station at Bombay Central and the remodelling 
modellings of Cawnpore, Victoria Terminus (Bombay),. 

Erode Junction, and Lucknow stations. 

Since 1914 there has been a steady growth in the use of gravity 
Traffic Yards shunting by means of ‘ Humps ’ for sorting and 
marshalling of goods trains in the more import- 
ant yards on the principal railways, resulting in a definite saving in 
delay to goods in transit and in shimting engine hours. 

There has been a progressive development on Indian Railways 

Uses of rein- “ reinforced concrete particularly for 

forced concrete small span slab bridges and arched bridges. 

+1 1 ? 4 . T j- overbridge constructed at Howrah bv ■ 

the East Indian Railway is a notable example of modem desim 
consisting of a bowstring arch of 216 ft. span carrying a 30 ft 

v""" IBnistry of Trans^rt standard 

At Aew Delhi, there are many eracefol 


connection, consideration ’has'^Te^^verr^r^rais f^r 
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special training of stafE on Bailways to ensure the satisfactory 
execution of reinforced concrete work in the field. 

During the last 12 years, a considerable amount of scientific 
4 ^* investigation has been carried out under the 
nves ga ions ^egis of the Bailway Board with the aid of 
Technical Committees of Bailway Officers. In 1928, it was decided 
to form a Standardization Office which has subsequently been 
placed on a permanent basis, the object of which is to co-ordinate 
the work of technical investigation and to put into practical shape 
the ideas and recommendations in the form of engineering standards 
for general adoption by Indian Bailways. In the creation of these 
standards, efficiency is the first consideration but, in addition, the 
requirements of manufacture in India are kept prominently in 
mind. For example, in standard designs for steel bridge girders 
and structural work, only those sections of raw material are utilized 
which are produced by steel makers in India. 

The Central Standards Office research investigations include 
experimental determination of the stresses in rails in order that 
requisite size and strength of rails may be properly correlated to 
the weight of axle-loads of engines and particularly with regard to 
the effect of speed in incrementing the effects of such loads. Exact 
information in this respect is being obtained by the use of electro- 
magnetic recording apparatus specially designed for the purpose 
and it is anticipated that appreciable advantages and economies 
to Bailways will result from these investigations. 

Some 12 years ago, research was carried out by a Bailway 
Board Committee into the dynamic effect of trains on bridges. 
As a result, an impact formula was produced which has since been 
adopted by the British Standards Institution as’ one of three 
alternative fornfulse recommended. 

The establishment on a firm basis of the Indian impact formula 
for bridges enabled suitable standards of loading for Indian Bailways 
to be settled for the requirements of main and branch lines and for 
special developments of heavy mineral traffic. 

More recently the system of pre-stressmg girders has been 
introduced in India which has the effect of reducing the maximum 
stresses to which bridge members are subjected under load with 
resultant economy in design. 

The work of the Bailway Standards Committee for Bridges 
has also included proposals for suitable standards for road bridges 
in India. 

In recent years, the system of electric arc-welding of bridge 
and structural steelwork has been developed and some important 
schemes of bridge strengthening have been carried out by this 
process. 

The actmties of the Central Standards Office in connection 
with track equipment have included the standardization of points 
and crossings, diamonds and slips, etc. 
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In addition, standard designs for the majority of requirements 
of ff i gnaniTig and interlocking equipment have been produced. 
All * standards are subject to modification and improvement as 
experience in their use is obtained and until such time as they may 
be considered to be perfected. 


(6) Locomotives, etc. 


With the State Bailway organization in this country, consisting 
as it does of a number of separate administrations under one central 
controlling authority, the advantages to be gained by introducing 
a measure of standardization have always been apparent. Locomo- 
tives were one of the first major items of railway equipment to 
which standardization was applied and as far back as 1904, with 
the assistance of the then British Engineering Standards Association 
a number of standard types of broad and metre gauge locomotives 
for use in India were evolved. 

The designs of the majority of locomotives in use in this 
coxmtry to-day either conform with or are based upon these early 
B.E.S.A. designs, but in 1924 the Bailway Board appointed 
a Standing Committee to review the question of locomotive 
standardization in the light of the changed conditions then pre- 
vailing and probable future traffic requirements. As an outcome 
of the recommendations of this committee a number of new standard 


locomotive designs for broad, metre and 2'. 6' gauges have been 
evolved and slightly rmder 1,000 locomotives conforming with these 
new standard (I.B.S.) designs are now either under construction or 
in service on twelve different railways in India. 


During the past twenty-five years the maximum axle-loads of 
broad gauge locomotives have increased from 17^ to 22^ tons. 
The 4-6-0 and 2-8-0 type locomotives which were the largest in 
service twenty-five years ago have now been succeeded by locomo- 
tives with the 4-6-2 and 2-8-2 wheel arrangements which enable 
wider fire boxes, suitable for burning the lower grades of coal avail- 
able in India, to be adopted. 

Similarly on the metre gauge fines, locomotives with 
axle-loads of 8 tons have been largely replaced by locomotives with 
10 and in a few cases 12 tons maximum axle-loads. 

Although 4-cylindered locomotives with cranks set at 90° 
and 135° have been built during recent years for experimental 
purposes the two-cylinder arrangement has been generallv 
maintamed. Due, however, to their increased size and the greater 
degree of accesribility they offer, outside cylinders havl been 
standar^ed and in agreement with locomotive development in 
mo^ other parts of the world, locomotives with inside fink motions 
of the Stephenson type are now being gradually eliminated. 

in 1910 the first locomotives emplojdng superheated 
were received in this conntay. Since that S ah new loSnS 
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purchased have been so equipped and, in addition, some 1,600 
existing locomotives have been converted to superheated steam 
at the time of rehoilering. The economy in foel consumption 
resulting from superheating in this country may be conservatively 
placed at 12%, and the economy in water in the region of 15%. 

Simultaneously vdth superheating, piston valves replaced slide 
valves and during recent years poppet valves and valve gears of 
the Caprotti and Lentz types have been fitted to some 86 new 
locomotives and approximately 150 existing, locomotives at the 
time of re-cyiindering. Appreciable economy in maintenance and 
operating costs has resulted from the substitution of poppet 
valves for piston valves with short travel Walschaert valve gear. 
The difference is, however, less marked in the case of long travel 
piston valves except at the higher speed ranges. 

Among other developments in locomotive design in this country, 
mention may be made of the standardization of rooking grates, arch 
tubes with security brick arches, soot blowers, top feeds and 
cylindrical self-cleaning smoke boxes with small doors and saddle 
supports, aU features increasing the efficiency of boilers which have 
been applied both to new standard locomotives and renewal boilers 
for locomotives of pre-I.B.S. types. Similar remarks apply to 
long travel piston valves, box type pistons, narrow piston rings, 
etc., and every effort is made to increase the efficient use of steam 
in the more modem B.E.S.A. type locomotives when re-cylindering 
has to be undertaken. 

Hollerith machine sorting and tabulating methods have been 
applied to the analysis of locomotive defects with the result that 
possibilities of improvements in detailed design have been brought 
clearly to notice. Consequently locomotive manufacturers, during 
the past few years, have been instructed to incorporate mimbers of 
new features designed to reduce the cost of maintenance. The 
largest single source of expense is the maintenance of bearings. 

Locomotives pxuchased during the past few years have been 
largely grease lubricated and a considerable number of existing 
locomotives have been adapted to use this form of lubrication. 
Although not considered an ideal lubricating medium, the use of 
grease has effected a material reduction in the incidence of hot 
bearings and enabled increased locomotive utilization to be obtained. 

Simultaneously a number of investigations are being made 
with improved oil lubricated bearings ; for example experimental 
locomotives have been equipped with bearings extended in length 
hy 50% and w-ith spring gear modified to suit. So far these 
experiments have been very promising and one engine has run 
nearly 100,000 miles without trouble. Boiler bearings have, to a 
limited extent, been applied to the carrying wheel journals of both 
existing and new locomotives with marked success. On the latest 
experimental I.B,.S. locomotives constnicted, roller bearings have 
been applied to both carrj’ing and coupled ■wheel journals and also 
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to the main side and connectmg rod beann^ on one 
but it is too early yet to comment on these extended roller beamg 
applications. The same locomotives have a number of other fea- 
t^s which have not hitherto been tried out in this country, such 
as steel fireboxes with all-welded seams and thermic syphons, Le 
Mestre’ drawgear between engine and tender, cantilever cab 


platforms, etc. . j. j •j.u 

Special alloy steels and irons are being experimented with 

for locomotive details subject to abnormal wear or corrosion and 
‘ ferro-bestos ’ material has been introduced with considerable 
success at points where, due to abnormal bearmg pressures, 
restricted rotational movement, or inaccessibility, no satisfactory 
form of lubrication is possible. 3h one instance a trial is being 
TTinrift Tvith ‘ Silent Bloc ’ rubber bushes in which the elastic defor- 
mation of the ‘ bloc ’ permits of movement that would otherwise 
be taken up between two frictional surfaces. 

During the period under review aU main line locomotives in 
India have been fitted with electric head and cab lights and the 
safety of rail travel at night enhanced thereby. 

In 1930 a very completely equipped broad-gauge dynamometer 
car was purchased for the pooled use of broad 
railways. This car has been intensely 
employed since its receipt and the various 
reports of trials and tests carried out cover a wide range of subjects 
and have furnished much valuable data relating to locomotive 
design. All the standard types of locomotive have been subjected 
to rating trials from which characteristic curves of their performance 
have been derived. A series of tests has been conducted to deter- 


mine the resistance to traction of various types of stock, the rela- 
tive advantages of plain and roller bearings, the effect of widening 
the gauge of track on curves and the relative merits of various 
types of feed water heaters and valve gear arrangements. An 
important series of current trials relates to the pressure drop 
between the boiler and cylinders and to improvements in steam 
distribution within the cylinders. 


As in the case of locomotives, carriages and wagons have been 

Carriages and measure of standardization 

Wagons ^uos^n* In 1918 at tho instanco of tlio 

• . . Railway Board the Indian Railway Conference 

Association prepared a large range of standard designs coverina 
broad, metre and 2'-6" gauge coaching miderframes and wagons ‘ 
These designs were generally adopted by Railways until sunerseded 
by new standard (I.R.S.) designs based on the recommendations of 
committee appointed by the Railway Board in 
19w4 to take care of the standardization of this particular branch 
of railway eqmpment. This committee has also devotVSSch 
attention to the standardization of coaching bodies and coachfrg 
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body fittings and has been instrumental in introducing a consider- 
able degree of uniformity in modem coaching stock on different 
railways and generally raising the standard of comfort provided in 
such stock particularly in respect to the lower classes. 

Apart from general improvements in the standard of comfort 
provided the principal changes effected in coaching stock during 
the past 25 years have probably been the replacement of practically 
all 4-wheeled passenger ' carrying stock bj’’ bogie stock and the 
complete elimination of gas lighting in favour of electric light. 
During the latter part of this period a limited amount of what 
might be termed luxury stock for special services has been provided 
of which the coaching rakes employed on the ‘Deccan Queen’ 
running between Bombay and Poona and the ‘ Imperial Indian 
Mail ’ between Bombay and Calcutta in connection with the weekly 
mail steamers, are examples. 

Experimental air-conditioned first class carriages are now under 
constmction and it is anticipated that the greatly increased comfort 
which these carriages will provide will serve to make first class 
rail travel more popular and so justify an extended use of this class 
of stock. 

In 1927 the Peninsula Locomotive Works at Tatanagar were 
purchased and remodelled for the piuTpose of manufacturing I.R.S. 
coaching imderframes for all railways on a mass production basis ; 
a development made possible only by standardization and which 
will again prove financially advantageous when the coach building 
programmes of railways more closely approach their normal pro- 
portions. 

Broad gauge wagon axle-loads have generally increased from 
14 to 16 tons during the period under review, a further general 
increase being prevented by the need for unrestricted movement of 
wagons over all sections of each railway and over all railways 
in the case of pooled wagons. A limited number of high capacity 
non-pooled wagons with 19 and 22^ ton axle-loads have, however, 
been constructed for use on certain sections. 


Similarly on the metre gauge, wagon axle-loads have risen 
from 8 to 12 tons but only on a few sections, at present, can 12 
ton axle-loads be employed and the carrying capacity of many of 
such wagons has, in the meantime, had to be marked down so as 
to give a maximum axle-load of 10 tons. 


During recent years high tensile steel has been extensively 
employed in the construction of wagon undeiframes and the use 
of welding in place of or as a supplement to rivetted construction 
is now being actively investigated and a few experimental wagons 
of all and partially welded construction will shortl 3 '^ be built. 

To combat growing road competition and to handle better 
Rail Motors limited passenger traffic offering on certain 

sections the need for providing fast passenger 
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cairying units of smaller capacity, more flexible in ^ 

less costly to operate than Hght trains composed of small steam 
locomotives and ordinary coaching stock, has been increasingly 
felt during recent years. To meet this need a few ^esel-electnc 
rail-oars have recently been acquired and it is probable that addi- 
tional internal combustion engine propelled units of this kmcl 
■will be placed in service on railways in the near future. 

One of the most important measures taken to increase 
efficiency was the introduction of a completelj’^ 
Operation revised system of statistics from 1924-25. The 
information brought to light has made possible not onlj’' a greatly 
improved day-to-day control, but has made it possible to handle 
many large questions of policy "with much greater certitude than 


previously. 

Apart from the improved financial control of maintenance and 
similar activities through statistics, great advances have taken 
place in recent years in the utilization of assets ; for example, for 
many years a mileage of 6,000 per month for main line engines 
was considered a satisfactory performance. Engines are now being 
designed for mileages of 12,000 per month, and two experimental 
locomotives are expected to reach a mileage in the region of 15,000 
per month. The use of coaching stock has been improved* 
materially by close attention to the diagramming and an insistauee 
upon what is known as ‘ rake working ’. Wagon usage has been 
increased very materially in recent years by increased train 
speeds, improved marshalling and shuntiog organization, improved 
signalling and traffic ‘ control ’ by long distance telephone, and 
a closer attention to detailed design and possibilities of reduction 
in idle time awaiting repairs. 

A notable development during recent years has been the 
Electric Traction electrification of the Bombay and Madras 
suburban railway services and the electrification 
of G.I.P. EaUway main line sections between Bombay and Igatpuri 
and Bombay and Poona. Power for the Bombay suburban services 
IS drawn from Tata’s hydro-electric development schemes and to 
meet the power requirements of the main line sections a steam 
power house was constructed by the G.I.P. Eailway at Kalyan. 
ihe elecfrified main line sections pass over the Western Ghats and 
regenerative braking is employed on the downward grades. 


(c) Development and Research. 

j P^°g^®ss in Mechanical Eailwa\ 
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bringing to attention possibilities for improvements and the results 
of large numbers of investigations into the properties of new 
materials and merits of new processes. Closely allied with this 
organization is the production of specifications through which 
centralized purchasing through the Indian Stores Department is 
made possible. Since 1930, 138 I.B.S. specifications have been 
published and 309 1.S.D. specifications adopted for use on railways. 
The Railway Board and The Indian Stores Department work in 
close collaboration in the production of specifications. 

Great advances have taken place in recent years in the 
technique of painting. For a number of years test panels have 
been exposed by the Government Test House, Calcutta, but since 
1936 the test panels have been exhibited simultaneously in different 
centres (Calcutta, Delhi, Lahore and Bombay) as experience has 
shown that the widely varying climatic conditions in India lead to 
material differences in paint life. 

A current investigation is being made with the object of 
improving the water-tightness of wagons, doors and ventilating 
louvres and it is possible that special sections and baffles will be 
developed that will improve considerably upon those in use to-day. 

The Railway Board, Indian Stores Department (Government 
• Test House), Lahore University (Chemical Laboratory) and the 
Attock Oil Co., are collaborating in a research into the properties of 
lubricating oils. The research relates mainly to the properties of 
oils and metals imder conditions of boundary lubrication. The 
object in view is an ultimate reduction in the number of heated 
bearings which are at present a source of heavy loss in railway 
operating in this country. 


(iii) Blboteioal Peojeots. 

Although it is realized that a recital of the progress made on 
hydro-electric schemes does not convey a comprehensive idea of 
all that has been done in electrical engineering in India, it is hoped 
that the record below will be accepted as in some sense representa- 
tive. 


(a) Southern India. 

Major H. G. Howard, Chief Engineer for Electricity, Madras, 
has prepared the following statement of the development of hydro- 
electric sources in the South of India, 

IMadras has been slow in developing its hydro-electric resources 
and it was not until the formation of the Hydro- 
” Electric Development Department in 1928 that 
any organized work was started. 
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This is a smn,11 auxiliary scheme (in the Nilgins Plateau) 
constructed by tbe Government of Madras in 
Gieumorgan IQ29, for supplying power to the construction 

Scheme ^orli of the main Pykara Scheme and also to 
the Municipalities of Ootaeamund and Coonoor and some tea 
estates, till the Pykara Station came into operation. 

The Glenmorgan Scheme utilized the unregulated flow of the 
Pykara river witb a gross head of 675 feet. Provision was 
also made for drawing off water from the Glenmorgan reservoir 
when required. An intake from the river diverted water to the 
forehay by an open channel 2,100 feet long. Prom the forebay 
a penstock 1,780 feet iu length was taken to the power station for 
feeding three water wheels. 

Three 375 K.V.A., 400 volt, 760 R.P.M., 60 cycle, 3-phase 
alternators coupled to 500 BL.P. Pelton Wheels were installed 
together with three 375 K-V-A., 400/11,000-volt step transformers. 
Power was transmitted to Pykara construction works, Ootaeamund 
and other places at 11 K1.V. 

The station was closed in Pebruary 1933 as soon as the main 
Pykara Station came into operation. 

This is a high head scheme utilizing a fall of about 3,000 feet 
found available in the passage of the Pykara 
^ Milgiris District. The catchment 
area has an extent of 38 sq. miles. The flow 
though perennial is very irregular and often drops to around 16 
cusecs in the dry season — the topography however embraces a 
number of feasible storage sites which could be devloped according 
to the growth of power demand. The estimated potential capacity 
of the full development is around 40,000 Kw. continuous or 
60,000 Kw. peak. The initial development utilizes the regulated 
flow of the river with small storages of 68 miUion cubic feet in 
the forebay and 26 million cubic feet in the Glenmorgan Reservoir 
which is first storage site. 

Civil Works. A diversion weir across the river 3 milfta below 
the Pykara bridge diverts the stream flow to the forebay through 
a 7,000 feet open channel. Prom the forebay water is led to a 
surge tank by a 78" diameter pipe 1,000 feet long. At the surge 
tank two 27" penstocks branch off and feed 3 turbines throurfi 
manifold piping and valves at the power station. The length of 
the penstock is about 9,300 feet. 

■R "^’SOO K.V.A. 3-phase 600 

B.P.M, alternators coupled to 11,000 H.P. Pelton wheels are 

® at 11,000 volts. 50-cycles and stepped 

K.y^6/110 KJ. transformers. The supply to Nilgiris District is 
at 11 K. V. from an auxiliary bus m the power station. 
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Transmission atiA DistribiUion. A 50 mile double circuit 
€6/110 K.V. line transmits power to Coimbatore which is the 
main receiving station as also the chief load centre. 66 K.V. 
lines have also been extended to Erode, Trichinopoly and Nega- 
patam, a distance of nearly 200 miles from Coimbatore. The 
longest direct transmission at 66 K.V. is 280 miles. But the loads 
at these places have recently been transferred to the Mettur 
Scheme which came into operation in June 1937. In addition 
to the main transmission lines considerable lengths of 11 and 
22 K.V. distribution lines have been constructed, particularly in 
the Coimbatore District. At aU load centres out-door step-down 
transformers have been constructed with the necessary transformers 
and switchgear. 

Costs, Load and Revenue. The total capital expenditure 
up to the end of 1936-37 is nearly 2 crores of rupees, the re- 
venue during the year being about 25^ lakhs. The scheme has 
already become self-supporting in the fourth year of operation. 
The load development has been much more rapid than anti- 
cipated, the peak load in June 1937 being over 16,000 Kw., 
which is in excess of the normal capacity of the station. The 
industrial development at Coimbatore accounts for more than 50% 
of the total load, and also the high load factor (more than 60%) 
of the station. 

To provide for the rapidly increasing demand in the existing 
area and also the extensions to Madura and Bamnad Districts 
additional plant has recently been ordered. Additional storage of 
500 million cubic feet has also been provided by constructing a 
dam in the upper reaches of the Pykara river in the Mukurti basin. 
The main features of the extensions are described below. 


Two 12,500 K.V.A., 600 B.P.M., 11 K.V., generators coupled 
to two 16,000 H.P. impulse wheels and two 
^Sensiolfs“® 12,500 K.V.A., 11 K.V./llO K.V. transformers 
have already been ordered, as also an additional 
penstock line. Provision is also made for installing at a later 
date two additional units of the same capacity. These extensions 
are expected to be completed by the end of 1938. It is also pro- 
posed to raise the voltage of the Pykara Coimbatore line to 110 K.V. 
About 150 miles of 66 B1.V. lines to Madura and Virudhunagar are 
under construction. 

The construction of the Mukurti Dam commenced in 1935. 
The dam is to be 90 feet high providing a storage of 1,600 million 
cubic feet, and costing Bs.21 lakhs. It has already been raised to 
a level assuring 500 million cubic feet of storage. 

The load on the plants of the Madras Electricity Department 
is expected to exceed 20,000 Kw. and generation 100,000,000 
units in the year 1937-38. 
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This is a Madras Government scheme which commenced 
operation in June 1937, The development 
The Mettur consists in utilizing the irrigation supplies which 
Hydro-Electric ^ Mettur Beservoir for 

^ the generation of hydro-electric power. The 

reservoir is of 93,600 million cubic feet capacity and the static 
head over the. turbine varies from a maximum of 160 feet to a 
minimum of 60 feet. The dam is pierced by 4 cast iron pipes 8' 6" 
diameter for connection to 4 turbines. 

As the potential output of the Mettur station is very variable 
due to the wide variation in head and discharge, it is proposed 
to generate and sell three classes of load, viz., 

(i) Primary power available at all times. 

(ii) Secondary power subject to restricted use in dry months 

but which could be made into primary power by the 
assistance of the existing Pykara station (and later 
the Madras steam station). 

(iii) Tertiary power generally available for eight months 

in the year. 


The scheme is designed to supply power initially to the districts 
of Salem, Trichinopoly, Tanjore, ITorth Arcot, South Arcot and 
Chittoor. 

Power Hoitse. The power house is situated immediately below 
the Mettur Dam and in it are now installed three 12,600 jK.V.A., 
250 B.P,M. generators coupled to overhung type Twin horizontal 
Prancis turbines of 16,000 H.P. each. Provision is made for instal- 
ling a. fourth unit at a later- date. Power is generated at 11,000 
volts, 50 cycles, 3-phase and stepped up to 66,000 volts (110,000 
volts later) for -transmission to various load centres. Supply to 
local industries near Mettur is at 11 K.V. from an auxiliary bus in 
the power station. The present load on the station is about 4,000 
Kw. including the load which was till recently being supplied 
by the Pykara station. 

Transmission and Distribution System, Two double circuit 
66/110 K.V. trunk lines take off from the power station, one 
to Erode in the South and the other to Singarappet in the 
North. At Erode, the Mettur System is linked with the Pykara 
net work and both stations will be working in parallel for 
some months in the year. Erom Singarappet, it is proposed to 
extend the transmission system to Madras eventually. The initial 
transmission and distribution system consists of about 100 
mdes, of 66/110 E:.V., 300 miles of 66 K.V., 100 miles of 33 K V 
100 miles of 22 K:,V. and 26 miles of 11 K.V. lines. ’ 

At aU iinportant load centres, outdoor transformer stations 
are provided for stepping do-wn the voltage to 11 or . 22 K.'^. as 
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required. At Triohinopoly, which is an important station in the 
Southern area, two K.V. synchronous condensers are ins- 

talled for ensuring proper voltage regulation. • 

The cost of the initial scheme is about Bs.1’4 crores. 
Investigations have been undertaken in connection with 
„ . several other Hydro-Electric Projects and plans 

^ and estimates have been prepared for the 

following : — 

A gravity dam 170 feet high to impound the waters of the 
Thambrapami River. The regulated flow to 
apanasam utilized to generate power for use in the Tinne- 

velly and Ramnad districts. Ultimate installation 5-9,000 H.P. 
Vertical Erancis Turbines and alternators operating at 600 R.P.M. 
under a static head of 330 feet. This scheme is expected to be 
sanctioned in the near iiiture. 

Utilizing the waters of the Periyar Reservoir under a static 
_ . head of 1,000 feet. Ultimate installation 4 

er ya Vertical linpulse Wheels of 13,000 H.P. each 

Coupled to 9,000 K.W., 11 K.V. alternators 375 R.P.M. 

Situated near the hills near Uarasapatnam. A storage scheme 
Ta supply power to the Northern districts 

® of the Province. Ultimate installation 4r-7,600 
H.P. Impulse wheels operating under a gross head of 1,500 feet. 

A small plant of 1,500 H.P. to operate under a gross head 
Gh tti t situated on the Kistna Canal. 

^ Designed to operate in parallel with the Bezwada 

Thermal Electric Station. 


This is a pioneer Hydro-Electric Scheme in Southern India 
constructed by the Government of Mysore and 
Hydro-^ectric operation as early as 1902, the scheme 

S^eme being started in 1899. It utilizes the gross 

head of about 410 feet of the Cauvery river 
falls near Sivasamudram where the power station is situated. 
The initial installation was a development of minimum wateiflow 
of river which corresponds to 6,000 electrical H.P. ; but within 
the last quarter of a century, it has grown to a comparatively 
big Hydro-Electric Scheme with an installed capacity of nearly 
60,000 H.P. Erom time to time, numerous additions and modi- 
fications to the power station have been made to meet the increasing 
demand. With the construction of the Krishnarajasagara Dam 
across the Cauvery River (about 65 miles on the up-stream side 
of the power station) and other improvements and modifications 
of the forebay and the channel leading to it, the generating capacity 
of the station has been considerably increased. The following 
are the main features of the present installation : — 
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Power siation. There are at present four 6,000 Kw. and six 
3,000 Kw. sets installed in the station. Power is generated at 
2,200 volts, 25 cycle, 3-phase, and stepped up to 78,000 V. for tons- 
TnjRsinTi to Bangalore, Mysore, Kolar Gold Kelds and other places. 
The original Pelton Wheel generating sets have in latOT years 
been gradually replaced by bigger high head Prancis reaction type 

turbines. ^ , 

The present peak load on the station is about 40,000 Kw., 
the units generated during the year 1936-37 being approximately 
224 millions. 

The ‘ Kolar Gold Kelds ’ has been and continues to be the 
major load for the Cauvery power scheme. 

Transmission and distrihuticM, The main H.T. transmission 
system consists of : — 

(i) 4 circuit 78 K.V. line from Sivasamudram to KankanhaUy. 

(ii) A two circuit 36 K.V. line from KankanhaUy to Bangalore. 

(iii) A two circuit 78 K.V. line from Sivasamudram to 

M3rsore. 


In aU there are now about 130 miles of 78 K.V. and 260 miles 
of 36 K.V. Hues. In addition to the above, considerable lengths 
of rural distribution lines have been constructed by the Government, 
in recent years. 

The Government have smaU central stations with oil engine 
Travancore Trivandrum and Qidlon. The consfruc- 

tion of an important Hydro-Electric Scheme 
is now m progress. Work was commenced in 1934 and the plant 
is expected to be in operation towards the end of 1938. Water 
is diverted from the Mannar Eiver by means of a weir with regulating 
gates through a pressure txmnel nearly 10,000 feet long to 2, even- 
tuaUy 3, penstock pipes, operating under a static head of 1,980 feet. 
The initial instaUation wiU consist of 3-4,500 Kw. 760 R.P.M. 
11 K.V., alternators coupled to 6,000 H.P. Impulse Wheels. 
The transmission voltage is 66 K.V. and about 160 route mUes of 
line are projected. Receiving stations are being built at Kotha- 
mangalam, Alwaye, QuUou and PaUam, one of the most important 
loads being the Tea Estates in the Kannan Devon Hills where an 
mitial demand of 1,500 Kw. is expected. 

The s^eme is capable of expansion, and transmission to the 
jreermade Tea District is contemplated in friture. 


(6) Norffiem India. 

•D. indebted to Mr. A. P. Thomas, Chief Eneineei 

ofHvdrn^ET’?'- Branch), for the foUowing descriptio 

of Hydro-Electric developments in the North of India. ^ 

In the year 1921 the Government of the Puniab dopMp/i 
a survey of the ™fer powers of the Poujab S he ^ S 
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survey was conducted by the Hydro-Electric circle and covered 
an area from Mianwali in the South to the waters of the Upper 
Sawat beyond Malakand in the North and from Kohat in the West 
to Murree in the East. The results of the survey and the examina- 
tions were published in seven parts under the title of ‘ Water Powers 
of the Punjab in 1924 This very comprehensive survey shows 
that at least 86 sites suitable for the development of major 
Hydro-Electric stations exist in this portion of the Punjab alone. 
During recent years the main development in the Punjab has been 
limited to that of the Uhl River Undertaking. This is a scheme 
which is capable of development in three stages to an ultimate 
capacity of 12,000 Kw. of which the first stage of 48,000 Kw. has 
been developed and has been in commercial operation since 
April 1933. 

The main features of the scheme are briefly; a three mile 
tunnel through the Dhauldar mountains, a range of the Himalayas, 
brings the waters of the Uhl and Lumbadag rivers at an elevation of 
about 6,000 feet above sea level through turbines in the Neri Khap 
situated about 4,000 feet above sea level, the tail waters finding their 
way back to the Beas river some 70 miles below the point at which 
the Uhl river joins the Beas in Mandi State. The generating 
voltage is 11,000 and the main transmission lines radiate at 132,000 
volts from the Power House at Joginder Nagar to Amritsar, Lahore 
and JuUundur. From Lahore to Eerozepore and Lyallpur 66,000 
volt lines radiate to supply these and certain other intemediate 
towns while the 33,000 volt line extends from Jullundur to Ludhiana 
supplying three towns in the way. Altogether 24 towns have been 
supplied and power has been made available to an area of approxi- 
mately 12,000 square miles. With the second stage of the scheme 
increasing the power capacity to 72,000 Kw. it is anticipated that 
lines to Eastern and South Eastern Punjab will be built and this 
will probably occur at no far distant a date, as the present plant is 
being loaded up very fast, its present connected load being in 
excess of 26,000 Kw. 

Apart from this hydro-electric development there is a small 
hydro-electric development which has been operating in Chamba 
State for 30 years utilizing the waters of the river Ravi for the 
supplying of power for lighting and pumping in Chamba town and 
another small plant has been in operation for at least the same 
length of time at Darjeeling. 

A very interesting experiment was made with a low head 
development on a canal in the Punjab in 1920. The late Sir Ganga 
Ram received permission to supply water for irrigation puiq)oses 
to a tract uncommanded by the canal system and for this 
pm^pose was allowed to instal a hydro-electric plant at a point 
wliere a fall of 8 feet was available in the canal. At this point 
turbines were installed and for many years this plant supplied 
electrical energy generated from the fall for supplying a battery 
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of pumps lifting water from the canal to the uncommanded area. 
Under the terms of the agreement when the period for wtech the 
Charter had been granted had expired, this plant became the pro- 
nertv of the Irrigation Branch and has continued to operate satis- 
inctorily ever since, although subjected to the difficulties e^enenced 
by plants of this kind when the canal waters axe heavily charged 

uith]Mlth^ United Provinces, in 1931, the Hydro-Electric Circle 
commenced on the Ganges Canal Hydro-Electric Scheme. This 
scheme which was sanctioned for Rs.1,38,56,000 was to supply 
power at the following stations : — 


1. Bahadrabad 

2. Bhola 

3. Palra 

4. Sumera 


totalling 7,600 Kw. These plants were duly installed and were 
operating in 1933 and as the number of tube-wells was increased 
by the United Provinces Government’s embarking on a tube-well 
scheme it became necessary to provide further generating plants 
and an additional plant was installed at Salawa, so that the present 
full capacity of the Ganges Canal Hydro-Electric Scheme in the 
United Provinces is approximately 16,000 Kw. 


(iv) Ports and Harbours. 

The past twenty-five 3 ’’ears have been a period of considerable 
cxjiansion in connection with the major Ports of India. In almost 
every one of these Ports, which, however, are few in number com- 
pared with the size of the country and its length of sea-board, 
there has been a noteworthy development of the facilities available 
for ocean-going traffic, whilst, during the period under review, 
two new major Ports have also been constructed and opened 
to traffic. 

It is proposed first to deal with the developments which have 
taken place in the older Porte and then to deal with the two new- 
comers. Whilst endeavouring to convey by brief descriptions 
.some idea of the extent of the engineering developments which 
ha^ c taken place, it is felt that it will be appropriate to pav special 
attention to the nature of the problems which have presented 
themselves and which have had to be solved in order that the Ports 
imcht. expand, or be brought into being, as the case may be. It will 
be readih* understock even from a glance at the map, that the 
v.arnng situations of these Ports would be likely to give rise to 

diversity in the physical problems in relation to them and such 
has indeed been the case. 
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(a) Madras. 

At the beginning of the twenty-five year period now under 
consideration it appeared that the major engineering difficulties 
in the way of the development of a first class Harbour at Madras^ 
had, after many vicissitudes, been surmounted. The coast line at 
Madras runs almost due North and South. It consists of a sandy 
beach differing in no essential respect firom that which extends 
for many scores of miles to the North and the South of it. The 
swell of the Bay of Bengal beats on this beach practically without 
cessation, there being very few days indeed dining the year when 
the state of the sea is such that the surf ceases. Before the Harbour 
had been constructed, the trade of Madras had been carried on by 
means of surf boats of very light construction plying between 
the beach and ships anchored at some distance out to sea, these 
surf boats, each manned by four to eight men, being the only type 
of craft which could possibly pass unbroken through the heavy 
breakers. The construction of an artificial Harbour had been 
taken in hand in 1877 and the Harbour then formed consisted of 
a pair of breakwaters 3,000 ft. apart, extending seaward, parallel 
to one another, for a length of about 3,000 feet and then curving 
towards each other until they left an opening of 515 feet between 
their pier heads. This entrance to the area of 200 acres thus 
enclosed faced due East, towards the Bay. 

The first misfortune which befell the new Harbour occurred 
in 1881, when a severe cyclone caused considerable damage to the 
breakwaters ; and .the question of their reconstruction gave rise 
to a controversy, lasting many years, on the question as to whether 
the existing form of the Harbour were the correct one. During 
the period in which the Harbour had been in use, shipping had 
undoubtedly been put to grave inconvenience. The enclosing 
breakwaters, even when undamaged, had not served their purpose 
of creating an area of calm water in which ships could lie securely 
at moorings and load or discharge their cargoes. The .direction 
of the waves for some distance from the shore at Madras, as at 
most places along the Coromandel coast, is, .within narrow litmts. 
parallel to the shore, no matter what the direction of the wind. 
The slope of the sea bed is a very gradual one and the diffraction 
set up is such that there could inevitably be but little variation 
in the direction of the wave action. The consequence was that 
the Eastern entrance permitted the maximum of disturbance 
within the Harbour area which could possibly be set up through 
a gap of that width. It was therefore strongly felt that an entrance 
should be provided in a more suitable position and that the Eastern 
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entrance should be permanently closed. The position which it was 
beheved would be most advantageous was m the North-Jiast 
corner, of the Harbour. The scheme put forward was to demohsh 
a stretch of the Northern breakwater and to continue the outermost, 
or Eastern, breakwater for a length of 1,200 feet Northwards 
in order to provide a shelter for this new entrance, such as would 
b6 necessary to enable ships to make use of it. The Eastern 
entrance was then to be completely closed. 

This view had eventually prevailed in the teeth of intense 
and prolonged opposition and by 1912 the Harbour had been 
remodelled on these lines. Eurther misfortune was, however, 
in store and in November 1916, a violent cyclone, of the type to 
which this coast is most liable, struck IMadras. In the course 
of a night the end of the sheltering arm, which consisted of a mono- 
lith 42 feet square and 58 feet high, weighing complete with its 
lighthouse about 5,000 tons, had been demolished, together with 
a length of about 130 ft. of the adjacent breakwater. 

This was a serious situation and it was rendered still the more 
difficult by the fact that war conditions, then prevailing, made 
it almost impossible to obtain steel and equipment such as were 
necessary for making good the damage. It was nevertheless 
determined that, no matter what the difficulties might be, the 
sheltering arm should be restored and built on a reliable design. 

The lack of steel for the consteuction of a •* caisson * however, 
turned out then to be an insuperable difficulty and the only possible 
course was to provide a semi-permanent Head to the breakwater, 
leaving over the final solution xmtil conditions became more favour- 
able. The problem thus presented was a difficult one. A semi- 
permanent Head had to be constructed in a situation which was 
obstructed by the ruins of the breakwater which had been destroyed 
and it had also to be carried out in such a fashion that a permanent 
Head could later be formed. The work was, however, successfully 
executed, the semi-permanent Head being built of 420 specially 
moulded concrete blocks, of varying shapes and sizes, surmounted 
by mass concrete, no steel caisson being comprised in the work. 

^J^en it became possible, after the cessation of the war, to 
obtain steel for the construction of a caisson, the forming of the 
permanent Head was taken in hand audit was completed by 1922. 
A caisson, 48 feet iu diameter, was built and towed to the site and 
scuttled in position, being then sunk to a depth of 77 feet below 
low 's^ate^ The gap between the semi-permanent Head and the ner- 
Head was filled with blocks weighing altogether about 
9,600 tons. The reconstructed portion of the arm, like the portions 
which had preceded it, was built of ‘slice’ work, the sloping 

bloclmresti^onarubblebasel80feetwideandl5feetthick. • 

r referred to above, of a very low degree 

Harbour area, so long as the Eastern 
entrance was m existence, was not the only one with which the 
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Port of Madras had had to contend. It has been stated above 
that the ivave action on the beach at Madras is generally parallel 
to the shore. There is, however, a sufficient lateral component 
in the direction of the breakers to give rise to a phenomenon, which 
has proved the bugbear of Harbour Engineers in many parts of the 
world, namely, littoral drift of sand. The heavy sweU keeps the 
sand constantly in motion and each wave causes the sand, which 
it has punched, temporarily into suspension to travel a certain 
distance along the beach. Some of the sand is also kept 
permanently in suspension so long as the wave action is in any 
degree severe, and the sand is caused to travel along the beach by 
the inshore current which is set up by the lateral movement of the 
water. The predominant movement is due to the South-West 
monsoon and it has a Northerly trend, but there is also a less marked 
Southerly trend during the North-East monsoon. The quantity 
of sand which in this way passes any given point on the beach 
in the course of a year has been estimated at between half million 
and a million tons. It is a quantity which can only be measured 
under exceptional conditions, since the action can, and does, take 
place without any marked change in the profiles of the sea bed. 
It will be necessary to refer later to this action of the sea, when 
dealing with conffitions which prevail at the new Port at 
Vizagapatam, further to the North. The construction of the 
breakwaters enclosing the Harbomr area at Madras natmally has 
interfered with this process. The first result was an accretion of 
sand to the South, since the breakwater constituted a barrier 
to the movement of the sand ; but wave action continued as before 
on the Northern side, whilst it was, at the same time, not ‘ fed ’ 
by a supply of sand from the South. The inevitable result was 
a very marked erosion along the shore to the North of the Harbour. 

But with the entrance to the Harbour on the Eastern side, 
before the remodelling took place, serious trouble arose from the 
fact that a considerable proportion of the sand which was kept 
in suspension, and not deposited to the South, found its way, 
through the entrance, into the Harbour area and was deposited 
therein. The mouth of the Harbour was found to be silting up at 
the rate of 1 foot a year, 10 feet of draft having been lost between 
the years 1893 and 1903. This naturally necessitated persistent 
dredging and even this did not keep the accretion in check. It is 
gratifying to be able to record that since the new entrance was 
opened, no difficulty at all has been experienced in maintaining 
the depth of water in the Harbour. 

The deposit of sand on the Southern side of the Harbour 
naturally continues as before, but the sand is prevented from 
reaching the new entrance by means of an extension of the Southern 
breakwater, known as the ‘ Sand Screen ’. 

It is also very satisfactory to note that the entrance at the 
North-East corner had completely fulfilled all expectations and with 
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tlie completion in 1920 of the neir permanent Head, the neccssarj’’ 
protection to shipping had been afforded. The transfer of cargo, 
to and from vessels l 3 dng at moorings, can now he carried on nndcr 

the most favonrahle conditions. , . n i -i i 

Although the remodelling of the Harbour, ver^- briefly described 
above, had solved the most urgent of tho problems facing llie 
Port, there was still the matter of the internal equipment to deal 
with. It was felt that matters were not entirely snii.sfnctory 
so long as the whole of the trade of the Port had to be carried on 
by means of lighters and a certain amount of quay-side accommoda- 
tion was urgently called for. 

A quay was therefore constructed along the Western, or sliorc- 
ward, side of the Harbour area. The quay wall, whicli compri.scd 
four berths for ocean-going ships, was built of monoliths of twin- 
octagonal shape and it is well equipped wth hydraulic crano.s. 
Pour transit sheds, together vith a line of warehouses, all well 
served by railway Connections, have also been provided. A ferro- 
concrete wharf has also been constructed on tho Noriliern side 
of the Harbour and coaling and oil depots on the Southern. The 
past twenty-five years have, therefore, seen tlie completion of the 
remodelling previously taken in hand and the equipment of the 
Port on a scale adequate to the requirements of its extensive trade. 


(6) Bombay. 

Bombay found herself in 1912 with » modern dock .S 3 \stcm 
(the Alexandra Docks) quite recently completed and in use along 
with the older Victoria Docks. 

It was nevertheless felt that the existing docks and w'lmrves 
were likely, owing to the great expansion of trade, to become 
congested in the near future.' It was therefore determined, as 
a first step, to make a complete survey of the Harbour wdth a view 
to selecting a site for a new dock system. The expansion of trade 
has not, in point of fact, since then been so marked as to necessitate 
additional dock accommodation and although features of import- 
ance, such as the construction of the new Ballard Pier, familiar 
to most travellers to India, have been carried out, the dock facilities 
at Bombay remain much as they were in 1912. Schemes of a very 
interesting nature for the improvement of the existing dock 
accommodation have been drawn up but it has been found possible 
Ihig^Sheme?^ without embarking even on remodol- 

As part of the survey of the Harbour referred to above an 
interestmg tidal model was, however, constructed and reference 
will be found m Section HI to the experiments carried out by its aid! 
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(c) EaTvgoon. 

The particulars given below of the developments in the Port 
of Rangoon since 1912 have been kindly given by Mr. W. D. Beatty, 
Chief Engineer of the Port. 

Endeavour has been made in this chapter to subdivide the 
subject of Engiueering into water-tight compartments, but Rangoon 
provides one of the instances in which this system breaks down. 
The Port of Rangoon, unlike the other river Port of Calcutta, 
had had in self-preservation to resort to large river-training 
schemes. Further reference to these schemes, to which Mr. Beatty 
alludes, will be found below under the head of ‘ River Control 

From an engineering aspect (Mr. Beatty writes) the principal 
questions which have engaged the attention of the Commissioners 
for the Port of Rangoon during the last 26 years are those concerned 
with the conservancy of the navigation channels and approaches 
to the Port, the reconstruction and extension of the Wharf System, 
and the development of foreshore properties. 

River Gonservancy. The completion, in 1913, of the Upper 
River Training Wall, 10,000 feet in length, at a cost of 
Rs. 1,38, 00, 000 was followed by the War period during which no 
works of any magnitude were undertaken. 

Between 1924 and 1928, the King’s Bank Training Wall 
was constructed on the right bank of the Rangoon River opposite 
its junction with the Pegu River, where erosion and consequent 
expansion of the River had led to deterioration of the approach 
channel to the Inner Harbour, the purpose of the Wall being to 
hold the River at a definite width. 

The type of construction adopted consisted of a wall of granite 
boulders founded on flexible mattresses built of bamboo and 
brushwood which were sunk at slack water, a similar mattress 
apron with 3' 0" of stone cover being provided as a protection 
against scour. Above low water the wall was constructed of succes- 
sive double courses of reinforced concrete slabs laid on edge and 
anchored together by tiebars suitably protected against corrosion, 
the space between slabs being filled in with rubble stone. The 
widths of the coxrrses were 9' 0", 6' 6" and 4' 0’ respectively. This 
form of construction, which was first adopted in the case of the 
Upper River Training Wall, has proved very effective and results 
in a substantial saving in the quantity of stone required. This 
wall is six thousand and ninety feet in length and cost Rs.38,10,000. 

In 193G a shorter Wall, 1,300 feet in length and generally of 
similar type, was constructed at Syriam Point, where high-water 
erosion had been active, a further length of 1,000 feet approximately 
being constructed of boulder stone without mattresses or slabwork. 

Anxiety which had for a number of years been felt regarding 
the growth of the Outer Bar, a consequence of the natural develop- 
ment of the Delta seawards, led, in 1932, on the advice of Sir 
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Alexander Gibb and partners, to the construotion in London of 
a Tidal Model, the object of which was to reproduce as far as possible 
the conditions which have led to the formation of the Outer Bar, to 
anticipate the probable tendencies in years to come, and to study 
the effect of possible remedial measures. In order to furnish the 
requisite data a large amount of sjjecial work was carried out by the 
Engineering and Surrey staffs, including float and tidal observat ions, 
erosion surre}’’, borings, laboratory work to determine silt contents, 
etc. Data regarding the discharge of tidal and upland water at 
different seasons of the year were furnished by a Hydrometric 
Survey carried out between 1931 and 1933. (Particulars of the 
tidal model are given below in Part HI.) The conclusions arrived at 
from the model experiments confirmed^ the view of the Commis- 
sioners’ technical officers regarding the source of the material forming 
the Outer Bar ; they also indicated that there was no reason to 
anticipate worse conditions than in 1931, and that training works 
would be ineffective so far as the Outer Bar was concerned. 

The period 1920-24 was occupied principal!}' in making good 
arrears of maintenance due to shortage of 
staff, etc., during the war period. 

’ ' Between 1924 and 1928 a large amount of 

work was carried out in reclaiming and developing foreshore 
properties, including the construction of an Import Salt Depot with 
storage for 60,000 tons of salt ; the construction of a Depot for 
inland vessels, including godowns, transit sheds, roads, railways, and 
four screw pile pontoon jetties, the pontoons of wliich are 200 
feet in length, served by double swing bridges, the jetties being 
carried on screw-piles. 

Between 1928 and 1930 the Strand Market Wiarf was construc- 
ted, joining up the separate (screw-piled) Wharf systems, each 
comprising three berths, at Latter Street and Sulu Pagoda. The 
new Wharf is of reinforced concrete, the front portion being carried 
on T 0" diameter cylinders and the remainder on 18" X 18" reinforced 
concrete piles. The Transit Shed is double-storied, equipped with 
electric lifts and external shoots. The Wharf carries six 3-ton 
electric Wharf cranes. The yard area is equipped nith roads, 
railway sidings, open sheds, and a 10-ton electric transporter 
crane. The cost of this Wharf was approximate!}' Bs.46,00,000. 

" 1932, a new pontoon berth for sea-going vessels was 
construed at Barr Street, forming a further extension to the 
mam Wharf system. The pontoon is 600 feet in length, in two 
sections, and is served by four swing bridges carried on screw-pile 
approaches lead^ to a single-storied Transit Shed. ^ 

m berth was converted into a Port Health Rtn+im, 

^ rtruot™! bSSg Sled S 

equipped, and the yard area enlarged. 

In 1937, the construotion of a new two-bertli WJmrf onn r * 
» at Broeldag Sfeeet wat to 
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a single berth T-head screw-pile Wharf built in 1882 which has 
hitherto served the Port Health Station but had reached the end 
of its economic life. The Wharf is designed as a reinforced concrete 
structure, the front portion being carried on three rows of screw 
cylinders, 3' 6" diameter, with 8' 0" diameter cast-iron screws, 
and the remainder on 18''xl8'' reinforced concrete piles. Before 
deciding on screw cylinder construction for the Wharf head a 
number of trial cylinders were put down on the site and subjected 
to load tests with satisfactory results. The Wharf will be equipped 
with single-storey Transit Sheds,’ eight l^-ton electric portal 
cranes, and a 40-ton electric crane travelling on a track normal 
to the face of the Wharf, which will take the place of a 30-ton 
Sheerlegs carried on the old Wharf. 

The provision for two berths on this site will facilitate the 
reconstruction of the old Sulu Pagoda Wharf berths which will 
form the next stage in the programme of development. 

Por inland traffic the Port possesses a large number of pontoon 
jetties, the majority of wliich have timber-piled approaches ; the 
latter are gradually being replaced by reinforced concrete structures 
constructed departmentally. 

In other directions the Port has kept abreast of modem 

General requirements. In 1932 a Wireless Direction- 
giving Station was installed some 50 miles from 
Eangoon at the mouth of the China Bakir Biver as an aid to 
navigation. A number of vessels of the Commissioners’ flotilla have 
been equipped with wireless telegraphy and telephony, and two 
vessels have also been equipped with Echo-sounding apparatus. 
Both the former attended light vessels and the Biver light stations 
have now been replaced by unattended lights. 

The Commissioners’ Workshops are at present being recons- 
tructed and partially re-eqmpped, and a 100-ton Chain-testing 
machine has recently been installed, there having hitherto been no 
equipment of this nature. 

(d) Karachi. 

The following particulars of the Engineering projects carried 
out in the Port of Karachi in recent years have been furnished by 
Mr. D. B. Brow, acting Chief Engineer. 

The most important engineering work carried out by the Port 
of Karachi in recent years was the construction of four deep-water 
berths at the West Wharf, two 560 feet and two 600 feet in length. 

The site for this work was on low-lying marshy land which was 
first reclaimed by means of a powerful suction dredger. 

A quay wall, 2,400 feet long was then constructed on the 
l^Ionolith S 3 'stem. Each monolith measured 30 feet square in plan 
and having four separate wells. The monoliths were sunk by grabb- 
ing out the wells by means of Goliath cranes. The maximum depth 
to which any monolitli was sunk below level was 03 feet and the 
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inimmum 56 feet. Veiy hard conglomeration of clay and gravel 
■was encountered which in places required blasting. order to 
assist the sinking, the monoliths were loaded with an3d5lung np to 
2,000 tons of cast iron kentledge. Dewatering by means of electri- 
cally driven centrifugal pumps was also resorted to in inanj^ cases. 

When the monoliths had been sunk to the required depth, 
the underside of the curb was cleaned np by divers and all soft 
material removed from the bottom of the wells. The wells ■were 
then plugged by means of cement concrete deposited bj^ skips. 
The front wells above plug level were left empty and the back 
wells were filled ■with cement concrete of a weak mixture. 

The quay wall was constructed in mass concrete above the 
monoliths. It is 18 feet in thickness and contains a conduit for 
electric cables and water mains. 

The front of the quay wall was afterwards dredged to a depth 
of 34 feet below L.W.O.S.T. 

Two of the berths have been equipped ■with 2-ton levcl-lufiing 
electric cranes and also with Transit Sheds measuring 630 feet by 
160 feet. 

The berths are amply served by railway j'ards in direct 
communication with the North W^estem Bailway system. 

the work was commenced in 1923 and completed except 
for the equipment of two berths in 1930. These two berths are 
now being equipped. 

The total cost of the work, including reclamation, amounted 
to over Bs.l|^ crores and of the quay wall itself to just Bs,50 lakhs. 

Between the years 1912 and 1936 the Karachi Port Trust 
also carried out extensive reclamation works. There were large 
areas of mangrove swamps surrounding the Harbour and of these 
a total area of one and a half square miles has been reclaimed, 
formerly reclamation was carried out b 5 ’' a suction dredger hut in 
recent years a powerful floating pumping plant has been used which 
empties the barges filled by the dredgers employed on Harbour 
maintenance. The disposal of dredged material in tliis way costs 
little more than dumping it out at sea and the reclaimed land is 
of considerable potential value. 


(c) Calcutta. 

■n equipment for the use of sea-going vessels in the 

girt of Calcutta coi^isted of a line of jetties on the banlt of tho 
opposite the cenfre of the town. To these had been 
added and brought mto use in 1892, the iCidderporo Docks in an 
area about two miles to the South of the jetties 

By 1932,1 the expansion of trade had been such that further 
accommodation had to he found . The first stage of this extension 

Ad. I t No. tm bi 
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consisted of a line of five jetties on the river bank at Garden Beach, 
to the South or domistream side of the entrance to the Kidderpore 
Docks. These jetties are of steel screW'pile construction, screwing 
having been carried out by means of electric capstans. These 
capstans, the credit for which belongs to Messrs. Braithwaite & Co., 
an Indian firm, are believed 'to have been employed for the first 
time on this work, though they have been extensively used since 
then in other parts of the world. About 3,500 piles were screwed 
by their aid. 

The Kidderpore Docks had until then been used almost 
exclusively for export traffic, but it was the intention that the 
Garden Beach Jetties should be used for both export and import 
traffic. Imports had previously been handled mainly at the 
Calcutta Jetties, which, as already stated, were close to the town. 
The design of ’the transit sheds at Garden Beach had therefore 
to be specially considered in relation to new conditions which 
would govern the handling of cargo. 

These jetties were taken in hand in 1913 but progress on them 
was seriously interfered with by the war and the last of them was 
not completed until 1923. They are well equipped with electric 
quay and shed cranes and special attention was paid to the raijway 
facilities in connection with them. ' 

Before the Garden Beach Jetties were completed the second 
stage of Port extension had been taken in hand, namely the 
entrances, graving docks and the first set of berths comprised 
in a new dock system kno’wn as King George’s Docks. An extensive 
area of land with a considerable river frontage had been acquired 
in 1907 for this purpose but the construction of the docks did not 
commence till 1920. The features which were added to the Port 
establishment as a part of these docks consisted of a lock entrance 
of dimensions more than adequate for any ship which had yet 
navigated the Hooghly, two graving docks, a pumping installation, 
an area of 42 acres of wet dock and five complete^ equipped quays. 
The five quays are only an instalment of those which it be 
possible to construct in futme, should the trade require it, and to 
serve by the same lock entrance ; for the layout of the docks makes 
possible the provision of twenty-five future berths. The layout 
of the docks was greatly complicated by the existence of an impor- 
tant main road, running right across the new dock system, and the 
plan adopted was settled only after prolonged consideration. 
The initial plans necessitated a high-level viaduct over 3,000 feet 
long, carrying the road, but it was eventually found possible to 
obtain all requirements without incurring this heavy expense. 

The soil of Calcutta is of deltaic formation and the execution 
of heavy engineering works at great depths in such strata gives 
rise to serious problems. The levels at which it was necessary 
to found the walls of the entrances and the quay walls w’cre consider- 
ably below those which had been adopted in connection with the 
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Kidderpore Books, since the new clocks were to nlTord greater 
draft for vessels and to provide for their entry and exit under 

Trir1r1/>rnnrr> Ijoeks 



fortune, did not develop r i 

the quay walls on either side of the dock moved hoddc' fonynrd 
under the pressure of the eartli behind. This occurred at a stage 
before water had been allowed to flow into the dock area and the 
forward movement was as much as (5 feet. The niovcincnt was 
only arrested bj* the prompt flooding of the flock area. 

It had been the intention when the Ividdorpnro Bocks were 
started to maintain the water at a level f) feet below that of the 
quays. Since the docks have been flooded however, no ICngineer 
had ever dared to lower the water level below jibout 2 feet 0 inches 
from quay level, lest the forward movement of the fpiay walls 
should re-commence. The water of the Ividderpore Bocks has, 
therefore, to be maintained at this liigb level year in and year out ; 
and as the level is well above that of the mean tides (and in fact 
above that of high water on all but a few days of the year) this 
means that enormous volume.s of water have to be pumjiod year 
by year in. order to maintam the water level in the docks. 

It was intended to have the water level in the Iving George’s 
Docks at that originally intended for the Kidderporo Docks, and 
whatever happened there had to be no change of plans owing 
to any such, incident as occurred at Kidclcrpore. The movement 
of the quay walls at ICidderporc had boon flue to n conjugate, 
or horizontal, pressure from the earth behind, quite in excess 
of that which had been taken into account when designing ibo 
section of the quay wall, combined with certain unsu.spocted jwo- 
perties of the treacherous soil. It was very ncoc.ssary, when 
planning the quays at King George’.s Bocks, to take to heart the 
lessons learnt at IQdderpore. 

The quay walls wliich had moved at Kidderporo had been 
built of mass masonry. Timber trenches liad been carried down 
to the levels at which it was intended to found the walls. 
Experience had quickly shonm, once the work was started, that 
if the walls were to be constructed in this fashion, it was necessary 
to build them in t^vo halves since the area wdiich could bo exposed 
at one time in a trench at such low levels was definitely limited 
When it was endeavoured to open out a greater area, the bottom 
of the trench rose, the sides collapsed and the henvA’ Umberinc 
w^ smashed to matchwood. After the incident, too, referred to 
^ove, it was found that the soil hod been heaved np at a point in 
front of the walls some 200 feet away from an area behind the walls 
m T^ch a correspondmg subsidence had taken place. Such were 
the strata in which the work had to bo executed 

It was determined to construct the IGng Gcorcc’s Bnoko’ 
walls m monoliths instead of in mass work. It ?viU have W seen 
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above that this type of construction had been adopted for the Madras 
and Karachi quay walls and it had also been followed in an extension 
of the Kidderpore Dock which had been carried out some eighteen 
j’-ears after the completion of the first stage. It would have been 
quite impossible to form timbered trenches in the soil of Calcutta 
down to the levels at which it was proposed to found the walls 
of the King George’s Docks. Before that level could have been 
reached, a bed of water-bearing sand would have been encoimtered, 
which would have rendered further progress impossible. It was, 
however, quite feasible to penetrate this stratum by means of 
monoliths. 

The monoliths were designed of a breadth considerably in 
excess of that of the Kidderpore Docks’ wall, thus making for 
stability, but the main measure of security lay in the fact that 
the scheme of operations provided for the balancing, during cons- 
truction, of the lateral pressures in front of and behind the walls. 
In the case of the lock entrance, this object was achieved by the 
construction of temporary masonry, standing above the finished 
floor level, in the monoliths of which the floor, as well as the walls, 
was constructed. In the process of forming the lock floor which 
had to be founded just above the top of the water-logged sand 
stratum, a fortuitous and unforeseen circumstance came to the 
aid of the Engineers. In sinking the monolith walls, a considerable 
volume of the water-bearing sand was drawn into the shafts of the 
monoliths and excavated through them. The effect of this was 
to lower the bottom nf the clay resting above the sand and to 
make it possible to found the floor monoliths in greater security. 
Once the water-bearing sand were pierced by the floor monoliths, 
the completion of the floor would have been a matter of great 
difficulty as there would have been no means of staunching the 
upward floor of water through the monolith shafts. The same 
good fortune attended the Engineers in connection with the cons- 
truction of the graving dock floors, which lilce those of the lock 
entrance were formed of monoliths. In the case of the quay walls, 
the wet dock area was flooded before the walls were completed, 
the subsequent excavation being effected by means of ‘ dragline ’ 
excavators. The water pressure in front of the walls served to 
balance that of the earth behind and equilibrium was achieved. 

Another problem which had to be solved in connection with 
King Greorge’s Docks was that of the water supply. The water 
level which had been decided upon was, as already explained, 
9 feet below quay level, or 6 feet 6 inches to 7 feet below the water 
level of the Kidderpore Dock. Tliis level is approximatelj’’ the 
mean level of the river throughout the year, but in view of the 
great difference between the river levels in the wet and in the 
dry season, the replem'shing of the dock water by gravity throughout 
the year was impracticable. The water in the Hooghly is heavily 
laden with silt and, in the case of the Kidderpore Dock, a canal 
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two miles long has been provided in which the silt can settle 
and afterwards he dredged, before the ^^ter m pumped into the 
docks. The site which had been acquired for King George s pocks 
did not lend itself to the provision of a canal of this kind and such 
a feature, even if provided, would necessarily have out across many 
lines of communication. It was concluded, after a series of obser- 
vations, that if pumping operations were carried out oidy at certain 
states of tide, the quantity of silt could be so restricted that it 
would be possible to pump water direct into the Kidderpore Docks 
near their river entrance i and at the same time, advantage could 
be taken of the difference in water level between the Kidderpore 
and TTin g George’s Docks to obtain a gravity flow from the former 
to the latter, one pumping ojperation sufBcing for the two dock 
systems, which are ahout a mile apart. This scheme was adopted, 
but for the ad, interim, phase, in which only the river end of King 
George’s Dock would be in existence, it was decided to provide 
a pumping installation at King George’s Dock which would serve 
both for dewatering the graving docks and for replenishing the 
water in the wet dock. This naturally entailed additional dredging 
in the Ki-ng George’s Dock in its initial stages. Eventually, the 
Kidderpore Dock canal can he taken out of use and the valuable 
area which it occupies may be devoted to a useful purpose. 

King George’s Docks were opened at the beginning of 1929. 
At a later date a new entrance was completed for Kidderpore Docks, 
which greatly facilitated the passage of vessels from and to the 
river Hooghly, 

The foregoing is a very brief summary of the principal schemes 
carried out in the process of developing the major Indian Ports 
which were in existence before 1912. A brief reference will now 
be made to the two new Ports which have been brought into exist- 
ence since that date. 

(/) Cochin. 

The Port of Cochin' has been built in a back-water. The 
entrance channel to the hack- water was already in existence between 
British Cochin and the island of Vypeen but a depth of only about 
10 feet of water existed over an outer bar, 600 feet wide, between 
the two-fathom contours. The great problem at Cochin was 
the formation through this bar of a deep water channel, which 
coihd subsequently be satisfactorily maintained. Opinions differed 
and the mam point at issue was as to whether such a chanuei 
could be mamtamed without its being necessaiy to dredue in the 
open fa the eaJm se^n, tat also during the monsoon. 

. prohlem, not dissmnJar to othem which have been 
eneonnteted elsewhere, was solved at Cochin by the hold meSiod 

Paper No. 4766 by 
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of a fiill-scale experiment. A dredger was purchased for use 
solely with a floating pipe-line. Such a pipe-line could pnl}’^ be 
used continuously in a comparatively calm sea with a swell of 
little more than two or three feet. To use it in the monsoon would 
have been quite out of the question. 

It was realized that a portion of chaimel, dredged in a calm 
season, would by the next calm season inevitably have silted 
up to some extent. The problem therefore was whether a dredger 
of the capacity which had been provided could dispose in one 
calm season of the siltation which would have taken place in the 
preceding monsoon and in the same season also carry out sufScient 
original dredging. If it were possible in this manner to form a 
channel by seasonal advances, and to provide a section of channel 
which, throughout the monsoon, would, notwithstanding the 
siltation, still afford a draft sufScient for ships, then it would be 
possible subsequently to maintain the channel by the same dredger, 
once it were formed. 

The first programme of open sea dredging was carried out 
in 1926-27 and the chaimel was completed in the cahn season of 
1928-29. 

Since then the channel has been in use as an access channel 
to the berths which have been provided in the inner Harbour 
of the Port of Cochin, which is still in process of extension. 

(ff) "Vizaga/patam. 

Until the opem'ng of the Harbour of Vizagapatam,^ no sheltered 
anchorage existed in the 1,000 miles of coast line between Calcutta 
and Madras. 

The conditions at Vizagapatam resemble in one respect, 
those which have been described above in connection with Madras, 
but in that respect only. There is, along the CSrcars coast, a littoral 
drift of sand comparable in magnitude and in character with that 
which occurs at Madras. But whereas the Harbour at Madras 
had been constructed on the open sea bed, all ideas of following 
such a plan at Vizagapatam had been abandoned before the con- 
struction of the Harbour was taken in hand. Experience has shown 
how fortunate it was that such schemes, which were nevertheless 
very seriously considered, were not acted upon. 

A channel runs at Vizagapatam between two hills and connects 
the sea with a back-water which is in an advanced stage of siltation. 
It was decided, instead of enclosing an area on the sea bed by 
breakwaters as at IVIadras, to deepen the channel between the 
hills and to use it for access to a land-locked Harbour to be 
constructed in the back-water. 


1 Proceedings of Institution of Civil Engineers, Paper No. 5007 by Ash 
and Battenbui^g. 
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The deepening of the channel of itself presented certain 
difficulties, since the bed was largely formed of rock ; but the mam 
difficulty lay, as at Cochin, in the dredging and mamtenance of 

a channel through the open sea bed. ^ c .x. 

The opinion had been formed, before the construction or the 
Harbour was started, that the littoral drift of sand, if any, wonld 
not be of the nature of that of which the existence had been 
established at Madras. Nevertheless, doubts arose after work 
had been commenced, as to whether this conclusion was really 
a sound one, and preparations were made for encoun^tering the 
difficulties which would certainly arise, should an active littoral 
drift be found to be present. Events proved that a northward 
drift of sand in no way less formidable than that at Madras was 
occurring at Vizagapatam during each South-West monsoon. 

There is one very important difference between the situations 
at Madras and at Vizagapatam. At Madras, as has already been 
explained, the coast line is sandy and to all intents and purposes 
straight. At Vizagapatam, the southern of the two hills, between 
which the channel flows, projects out to sea, and is not fringed 
by a sandy beach. Had a Harbour been formed by breakwaters 
constructed on the sea bed, as at lifedras, the inevitable result 
would have been that the bay between the new Harbour and the 
projecting hiU would in a season or two have become completely 
choked with sand and the mamtenance of an entrance would 
thereafter have become a matter of grave difficulty. 

Once the facts of the situation had been established, the 
problem of the formation of a channel through the sea-bed 
at Vizagapatam was in certain respects not unlike that which had 
had to be faced at Cochin. The dredging equipment which was 
available could not be expected to form so long a channel in one 
calm season. The calm season at Vizagapatam is even more 
curtailed than that at Cochin, and a programme of not less than 
three seasons’ dredging in the open sea had to be faced. But it 
was also certain that, when the channel were formed, means must 
be found by which dredging could be carried out on a large number 
of days throughout the year, in order to cope with the very great . 
volume of sand, which would annually be driven by the force of the 
South-West monsoon into a restricted length of the channel. 

It was believed that nearly the whole of the littoral drift 
took place within a zone extending some 600 feet seaward from the 
edge of the sea. It was possible by means of dredging to provide 
an area in which to trap a portion of the sand which would be 
impelled along the coast in the course of each monsoon, but the 
position would be far from secure unless it were made feasible 
lor a dredger to work in this area for at any rate a part of the 
monsoon and so to hold the accretion in check. 

The conditions which prevail at certain Harbours in South 
Africa, where the httoral drift of sand is very much in evidence. 
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were carefully studied before a scheme was put forward for dealing 
with the difficulties in connection with the entrance channel to 
Vizagapatam Harbour. The scheme which was decided upon 
involved the construction of an island brealcwater on the Southern 
side of the chaimel. A gap of about 600 feet was left between 
the end of this island breakwater and the projecting hill to the 
south of the channel ; and in the triangular space between the 
hill, the channel and the breakwater, a ‘ chambre d’apport ’, or 
sand-trap was dredged in which it was expected that the sand, 
which had been driven through the gap by wave action, would 
deposit as soon as it entered the comparatively calm area under the 
shelter of the island breakwater. The protection of the island 
breakwater would, it was believed, give the necessary shelter 
for dredging operations in aU but very rough weather. It was 
evident that the alignment of the breakwater and the breadth 
of the gap must be carefully determined if these conditions were 
to be realised. 

As has been stated above, the Harbour project was originally 
taken in hand in the belief that conditions of a much more favourable 
nature would exist in connection with the entrance channel. It 
was then considered that no Protective Work would be necessary 
for the maintenance of the channel and that the dredger would 
annually maintain it with ease by dint of a calm season’s programme 
of work. By the time the contrary conclusions had been 
established, however, a great deal of progress had been made on 
the construction of the quays, etc., which were to be provided 
in the Harbour, Exceptional measures were called for if the 
Protective Work were to be completed by the time the berths 
and other features were ready. 

It so happened that a vast toimage of merchant ships was 
at that time laid up all over the world, on account of the financial 
slump. Such vessels could at that juncture be purchased for very 
small sums. It was therefore determined to utilize the hidls of 
two such ships as a working platform for the rapid construction 
of a breakwater. The ships were purchased in the summer of 1932, 
Thej’- were scuttled in the pre-determined position in the short 
cahn season of 1932-33, They were filled with stone boulders, 
of which the neighbouring hflls afforded an abundant supply, 
and adequately protected externally b}'- similar means, particularly 
on the weather side, before the South-West monsoon rendered 
conditions so bad as to stop the progress of work. 

The sand driven along the coast accreted during the monsoon 
in the sand trap, where the protection afforded b}’’ the breakwater 
made dredging possible on a number of days during the monsoon, 
suffieient for the maintenance of the channel. The Harbour 
was opened for traflic during 1933. 

A working model by which the conditions which prevail in 
the outer part of the channel could be investigated was utilized 
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when arriving at the oondnsions, on the strength of ^l^ich the 
foregoin'y scheme was formulated. A brief description of this 
model vdll be found below in section III of this chapter. 

(v) Rivee Control. 

Reference has been made above, and further particulars will 
be found below, to experimental investigations which have been 
made into the problems of the Port of Rangoon. The difficulties 
which, at the time when these investigations were made, were 
tlureatening the Port, were in the lower reaches and at the mouth 
of the river. At an earlier stage it had, however, been found 
necessary to take in hand a river-training work of great magnitude 
in the upper reaches. 

The Rangoon river ^ at a point above the town takes a right- 
angled bend, which had resulted in the erosion of the concave bank 
and the formation of a deep embayment. Whilst adequate records 
had not been kept over a long period, it was known that the action 
had been in process for a long speU of years. The deepwater 
channel had been diverted year by year further from the Rangoon 
foreshore and large sand banks had been formed on the right side of 
the river above the town. Erosion had set in and had commenced 
to undermine the jetties and wharves of the Port whilst the mooring 
facilities for sea-going ships had been seriously afrected. This 
was the state of affairs which had to be corrected, if the amenities 
of the Port were to be preserved. 

After most careftd investigation, a scheme was adopted for 
the construction of a river training wall of a length of about 10,000 ft. 
The type of construction to be followed for this training wall had 
been a matter of prolonged controversy, the main point of contention 
being as to whether the wall should, or should not, be found on 
mattresses. It was eventually decided that mattresses should 
be adopted and the wall consisted of a mound of granite rubble, 
mainly deposited by hopper barges on a carpet of mattresses 230 feet 
^vide. The mattresses, which were constructed of brushwood, 
were towed to the site and sunk in position by means of rubble. 
Mattresses of various forms have been used in many countries 
for river bank revetment and river training, but, as far as is known, 
they had never been employed on so large a scale in deep water 
m a strong tide-way. 

Since there was no precedent on which to work, it was natural 
that there shoffid originally have been considerable opposition to 
S therefore, grating to be able to record that 

scheme successfully executed, but that the 
effects upon the river have been in line with the expectations on 
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which the project was taken in hand. It is recorded that the deep 
water channel was brought back to the position which it had 
formerly occupied, afEording a navigable channel of a depth of 5(1 
feet below low water in front of the wall ; that the sand banks 
which had threatened Bangoon had been very considerably dimi- 
nished ; that deposition had taken place rapidly inside the embay- 
ment ; and that the dangerous cross current which had formerly 
occasioned such anxiety for the safety of the Port had been 
eliminated. 

It is proposed to describe only two Biver Projects in this 
chapter and the second one is the restoration of the breach in the 
guide bank of the Hardinge Bridge. This bridge,^ to which 
reference is made in Section fl, crosses the lower Ganges by fifteen 
spans of 350 feet with three land spans of 76 feet at each end, 
making a total of 5,700 feet. The Piers consist of monoliths and 
they were sunk to as much as 160 feet below water level. The 
instability of the lower Ganges river has been repeatedly demons- 
trated and the measures which had been taken with a view to 
ensuring that, no matter how much it wandered in other stretches 
of its course, it would retain its alignment at the Hardinge Bridge, 
had been a matter for anxious consideration when the bridge 
was constructed. Training banks had been provided of a length 
of 4,000 feet and, on their completion, it was felt that the bridge 
was reasonably secme. 

In 1933, however, the river showed signs of eccentric behaviour 
and, almost without warning, a breach about 400 feet long 
occurred in the right guide bank of the river. It was evident, 
also, when the mischief was first discovered that the process of 
undermining the bank was still in operation. A most serious 
state of affairs had developed and the safety of the bridge was 
clearly in jeopardy. Fortunately, the annual fall in the river 
level could not be much longer delayed, but before this took place, 
the breach had extended to 1,600 feet. 

Urgent action was obviously necessary if the bridge was 
to be preserved and a start was made on the construction of a mole 
and back-water bund without delay. The early results were 
very disheartening as the stone which was dumped appeared to be 
dissipated immediately, and there was a stage at which the task 
appeared to be impossible. The time available for work was of 
course limited, for unless means could be found to secure the bridge 
before the river rose again, it was obvious that disaster was in store. 
By dint of tremendous efforts, the work was, however, completed 
just before the flood season of 1934 and although there were critical 
times during the ensuing flood season, the danger was eventually 
surmounted. To describe in full the measures which were carried 


1 Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers. Paper No, 5045 by 
Harvey. 
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out under the most trying condition in 1933 and the subsequent 
restoration work in the two following years, would require more 
space than can be devoted in this chapter, but the saving of 
Hardinge Bridge is in its way an outstanding feature of Kiver 
Engineering work carried out under the most trying and anxious 
conditions. The quantities of ballast which had to be quarried, 
transported and deposited in the execution of this work were almost 
unprecedented and the saving of the Hardinge Bridge was achici ed 
by a triumph of organization. 


(vi) Bridges. 


Dr. A. Jardine of Messrs. Jessop & Co. has dealt in the following 
paragraphs with the progress of Bridge Engineering in India. 

The principal bridges built in India, during the last twenty-five 
years, have been railway bridges. Dr. Jardine treats his subject 
from a general point of view ; but a list of the more important 
bridges, which have been constructed, has been given in subsection 
{ii) — (Railways) — above. 

In one respect it may, perhaps, be thought that this apprecia- 
tion of the subject is anticipatoiy, in that space is devoted to the 
new Howrah Bridge at Calcutta, work on which has only just begun. 
As, however, the most important task of the design of this bridge 
has already been completed, it will, it is hoped, be agreed that it 
would have been imjustifiable to await the Golden Jubilee of the 
Indian Science Congress Association before presenting the facts 
in connection with this bridge, which will, when completed, be 
one of the most important highway bridges in the world. 

This chapter deals with engineering progress ‘In India*, 
and consequently stresses the subject of engineering effort ‘In 
India ’. Dr. Jardine raises the question as to whether the purely 
Indian effort should, in some cases, be greater than it is. IVlien 
the chapter on Engineering Progress comes to be written for the 
Association’s Golden Jubilee, it will be interesting to see whether 
the hopes, which are now expressed, have been fulfilled. Dr. 
Jardine writes : — 


A correct appreciation of the great progress made in India 
during the last quarter of a century is only possible if her relative 
mtemational status in this field is first clearly defined. 

India is a land of many great rivers which interpose wide 
barriers between her important towns and districts, renderintr 
coMnications difficult, if not impossible, without the aid 
of the Engineer, and renting in her having some of the longest 
bridges m the world Eortunately for her, from an econo^e 
pomt of view, the Bndge Engineer has not in any of these crossi 

as ‘ Major Bridges^ 

so that India’R -nlnftA in 2 . ■' > 
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but this condition, however, will not prevail much longer, for at the 
time of writing a new Cantilever Bridge of 1,600 feet span is in 
course’ of construction over the river Hooghly at Calcutta, and to 
this important structmre farther reference will be made. 

The importance of a bridge as an engineering structure is 
measured by the magnitude of its individual spans, by which is 
understood the clear unsupported distance measured along the 
bridge between its points of support. Consequently a bridge of 
one great span ranks higher than a bridge having* a multiplicity 
of smaller spans, even though the total length of the latter 
may be much greater. Bridges of 1,000 feet span and upwards 
are classified as ‘ Major ’ Bridges and the total number of these 
throughout the world is distinctly limited. Most ‘ Major Bridges ’ 
are to be found in the United States, which is, by a perponderating 
margin, the leading Bridge Building country of the world. 

The cost of these large bridges is very great, for as the individual 
spans increase in length, their cost of construction rises in much 
more than simple proportion. No bridge therefore is built with a 
longer individual span than is necessary to secure the maximum 
possible economy of construction under the physical or other 
conditions governing the design. If no restrictions are imposed 
by navigation requirements, or other riverine conditions, the 
spans are kept as short as the phjrsical conditions of the crossing 
■v^ permit, and as the economics of the design may happen to 
dictate. 

As already stated it is fortunate for India that it has always 
been possible to bridge her rivers with a series of comparatively 
short and economical spans, thus enabling her usually limited 
funds to accomplish much more construction. 

Outstanding examples of the four principal types of bridges 
are given below : — 

Suspension Bridges . — 

Golden Gate Bridge, San Francisco, Span 4,200 ft. 

Cantilever Bridges . — 

Quebec Bridge, Span 1,800 ft. 

Arch Bridges . — 

Sydney Harbour Bridge, Span 1,660 ft. 

Girder Bridges . — 

The most common type, the maximum span being about 
700 ft. 

India has not so far a single notable bridge of any of these types. 
Her Suspension Bridges are all of fight construction, carrying 
narrow roads and footpaths over inaccessible or difficult crossings 
on spans up to about 400 ft. 
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One GantUever Bridge of 800 ft. span exists at Sukkur carrying 
the N. W. Biail'vray over the Indus. It "eras constructed about half 
a century ago, and is now due for replacement as it is not up to 
modern loading requirements. It appears doubtful whether a 
new bridge would be of the same t^e, for it would probably 
now be considered possible and economical to construct one or 
more piers in the river bed, and so avoid the necessity for a large 
single span. 

Of Arch Bridges India can only show a few examples, the 
spans of about 300 ft. being relatively unimportant. 

The majority of India’s bridges are of the Lattice Girder type, 
with Railway spans up to about 360 ft., and Road spans up to 
450 ft. Her largest bridges, therefore, usually consist of a series 
of comparatively ‘ unimportant ’ spans, placed end to end, to 
make up the length required. The resulting structures however, 
from their very length, are of most impressive appearance, especially 
in the monsoon, stretching as they do in some cases for a distance 
of about two miles across the fast flowing and turbulent rivers. 

In connection with the length of India’s bridges it may not 
be out of place to refer to a world famous development of engineering 
practice due to one of India’s pioneer Bridge Engineers. iJthough 
this principle was esteblished long before the period now under 
review its benefits are still secured on all bridge construction where 
crossing wide and indeterminate river beds in level country. By 
the adoption of ‘ Bell’s Bunds ’ on each bank, the length of bridge 
required is greatly reduced, but much ju^cious calculation is 
required to ensure that ample area under the bridge is left for the 
maximum volume of flood water ever likely to pass the site in 
a given period, whilst ignorii^ the almost indefinite spreading of 
the flood waters when the river rises. 

The construction of a bridge involves four distinct stages : — 

First the preparation of the design. 

Second the construction of the piers and abutments. 

Third the actual manufacture of the steelwork. 

Fourth the erection of the latter in place on the piers. 


Of these the second and the fourth must obviously take place 
at the site of the bridge, so that the credit for their execution is 
due to the Bridge Engineers on the spot. The first and the third 
however, granted the necessary knowledge of all the conditions 
involved, may be carried out where most convenient. 

India has in the present period made such great proeress 
m evepr one of these subdirisions of the art of Bridge Engi^ering 
that It IS now possible for her to design and build any bridge she 

may mquue, and this ^th materials produced and mLufa?tu?ed 
entuelywithm her own borders. uuia,i,burea 
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Nearly every important bridge in India is a railway bridge, 

_ . though of late years it is true that certain 

® new railway bridges, as a secondary feature, 

have provided roadways on their structures. Several other old 
bridges, when no longer adequate for railway loadings, have been 
converted to road traffic. The various Indian Railway authorities 
have, therefore, been, and stOl are, responsible for the majority 
of India’s important bridges. The present policy of the Government 
of India is to absorb, and to operate as State Lines, aU the chief 
Indian Rahway Systems. This process is yet far from complete 
and several big Railways are still controlled b3'’ Companies having 
their headquarters out of India, being largelj’^ independent of 
Indian control. 

The State Railways to a large extent, and the Company Lines 
almost entirely, place the final responsibility for their bridge 
designs on Consrdtants abroad, this feature being particularly 
noticeable in regard to the steelwork itself, which in all cases is 
designed out of India. The same remark applies to most other 
public bodies in India. 

The already firmly established connection with these Consul- 
tants, extending back as it does for half a century or more, is the 
chief reason for the persistence of the present system of referring 
automatically abroad all important matters in regard to bridge 
design. As afiecting the development in India of a tradition in 
this vital aspect of bridge engineering, it is unfortunate that 
no change appears to be seriously contemplated. One of the 
immediate effects of this a priori reservation of the largest portion 
of India’s consultative work is to render it unattractive to any 
Consulting Engineer of standing in his profession to establish 
himself in practice in the country. Erom the nucleus of such 
a consultative organisation once established, development would 
rapidly take place, and a body of Engineers skilled specially in 
the art of bridge design would soon become available. 

Suitable talent undoubtedly exists in India, and with the 
removal of the present handicap it could easily keep pace with the 
rapid expansion in aU the other departments of bridge engineering. 

In spite however of this basic restriction, it is satisfactory 
to record great progress in recent years. The Bridge Departments 
of each of the important Railways, and to a lesser extent of certaiu 
other pubhc bodies, contain many keen and skilful bridge designers, 
who would welcome the chance now denied them of executing 
in their own offices the whole design of the numerous important 
projects which pass through their hands. The same applies 
■to the skilled technical staffs retained by the various private 
engineering firms, as a necessary adjunct to their greatly extended 
and highly developed manufacturing capacitj^ who now handle 
an appreciable volume of advanced design work. 
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India’s progress in regard to substructures and piers bas not been 
so marked as in the other branches of bridge 
Subs^ctures engineering, for the reason that at the begui- 
and Piers Tiing of the period under review she undoubtedly 

had sufficient skill and esperience, and could have undertaken with 
confidence any contemplated work of this nature. 

Perusal of the list of important railway bridges constructed 
during the period, as given in another section of this chapter, 
will show that much construction has been done. Technique has 
been improved and increased confidence has been gained, so that 
larger projects are now undertaken as a matter of course, which 
it is true might then have been regarded as notable. 

The essential process of pier sinking in use in India remaina 
practically unaltered, and she cannot record the execution of 
bridge substructure work by any of the somewhat novel modern 
methods being developed in other countries. 

It should, however, be recorded that the almost universal 
system of sinking ‘ wells ’ for piers by ‘ open dredging ’ is supposed 
to have had its origin in India, and to have been developed from 
her ancient system of sinking her village wells. 

The application of compressed air to assist the sinking process 
cannot be called a modem development, although here again 
technique has advanced considerably, and compressed air is now 
being applied in India much more commonly than before. 

l^ecent important constructions include the piers for the Ava 
Bridge in Burma, and the Nerbudda Bridge in India, both involving 
the building in deep water of numerous piers far down into the 
river beds, making extensive use of compressed air during sinking. 

The main piers for the new Howrah Bridge now under cons- 
truction are unique both for their dimension and for the engineering 
problems they present in their execution. Located one on each 
bank, they are each 189 feet x 81 feet in plan, and will extend some 
120 ft. below ground level. When completed each pier will carry 
a total load of about 100,000 tons. 

In the manufacture of bridge steelwork India can record the 
Manufacture of most spectacular advance. 

Bridge Steelwork ®be begummg of the period the manufac- 

tme of mild steel in India was just about to 
commeime on a modest scale, and all raw material for local 
nianufacture had to be imported. PractioaUy all structural steel 
of any importance was manufactured abroad, and imported ready 
for erection. Tins was particularly true of steelwork for railway 

UridffGS* und. 8.lTnnSf'> Ant.irAlTT cn 1. 'J . y 
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The position to-day is far different. The manufacture of 
mild steel is well established, and only a small percentage of India’s 
requirements are imported from abroad. Expansion of the existing 
steel works is in progress, and the building of entirely new steel 
works is in hand, so that in a few years the position will be reversed 
and India should be able to export her raw and manufactxired steel. 

High tensile steel for bridge construction has been in use 
in other countries for many years, and it is very satisfactory to 
record that India has recently successfully imdertaken the produc- 
tion of this class of steel, the adoption of which enables the Engineer 
to construct with increased economy bridges of longer span than 
before. The major portion of the new Howrah Bridge is being 
made from Indian high tensile steel. 

The existence of indigenous steel works has had an important 
bearing on the rapid development which has taken place in the 
manufacture in India of aU mild steel products, — of which Bridge 
superstructures are probably the most important. India’s record 
is one which she may to-day regard with every satisfaction, for 
whereas not long ago nearly all her fabricated steelwork was 
imported, she is now practically independent of foreign supply, 
only a small proportion of her needs coming from abroad. 

The culminating point in this development is the manufacture, 
now in progress in Calcutta, of the whole of the steelwork for the 
1,500 feet span New Howrah Bridge referred to above. This struc- 
ture is worthy of special mention as it will on completion be one of 
the world’s ‘ Major Bridges ’, and will in fact as a Cantilever Bridge, 
rank third in importance, being exceeded in span only by the 
Quebec Bridge and the famous Forth Bridge, of spans 1,800 and 
1,700 feet respectively. The bridge will cross the River Hooghly 
in Calcutta without intermediate support, a condition enforced 
not by physical difficulties, but by the fear that sinking piers in 
the river might cause damage to the regime of the adjacent Port. 

The Hooghly is crossed a few miles higher up by the Willingdon 
Bridge, having spans of 350 feet, resting on intermediate piers s un k 
deep into the river bed, and Mgher up again at Naihati by the 
Jubilee Bridge, also on river piers. Up to the present, the super- 
structure of the Willin gdon Bridge holds pride of place in India for 
massiveness of construction, and for length of span. It is also 
notable as having been fabricated in Calcutta from Indian steel. 

Compared to the New Howrah Bridge, however, all other 
Indian bridges are insignificant, as will be soon realized when 
its gigantic structure begins to rear itself up from the banks, and 
to creep forward over the water to its final junction in the centre. 
The completion of this structure will entitle India to a prominent 
world position as a Bridge Builder. 

In one modem aspect of bridge manufacture, India certainly 
has led and still leads the way, namely the mass production of 
bridge steelwork to such a degree of accuracy that all similar 
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parts are strictly alike and exactly interchangeable. refee- 

ment of manufacture is also of great value durmg the erection 
at site. The difficulties are very great, but provided the necessary 
meticulous degree of accuracy can be attained, it ten^ to iacffitate 
production, and the greatly enhanced initial costs are rally justinea. 

Nearly all the large bridges built in India of recent years, 
and referred to by name elsewhere in this review, have been cons- 
tructed on this system. So great is the confidence in its reliability 
that it is now common to despatch complicated steelwork to site 
for erection, without haviug first assembled the parts together 
in the works. A notable recent example of this method is the 
MfigiiTin, Bridge, for the Assam Bengal Railway, now nearing 
completion. The component parts of the seven main spans of 
323 feet were, for rapidity of manufacture, fabricated in three 
entirely separate works in Calcutta by difierent companies, and 
came together at the site with complete accuracy. 

The steelwork for the Howrah Bridge is being manufactured 
by these up-to-date methods in the same three works in Calcutta. 

In the short space of an article such as the present it has not 
been possible to go into detail in coimection with various aspects 
of Bridge Engineering of which mention has been made, but it 
is hoped that in a general way the reader will have been able to 
appreciate the progress which has been made, and the lines upon 
which further developments are taking place. 

HI. Expekemental Work, Research anp Investigation. 

The reader has been warned — or promised, as the case may 
be — ^that, having traversed the foregoing recital of engineering 
projects which have been executed in Badia and come to these 
descriptions of scientific investigations, he would find himgftl f in 
somewhat deeper water. This applies, however, mainly to the 
work, described below, which has been carried out in connec- 
tion with irrigation problems. The information given regarding 
other researches is of as general a nature as that dealing with the 
executmn of projects. It is appropriate, too, that the data regarding 
irrigation research should be set forth in greater detail than those 
dealing with subjects such as marine work ; for whereas the former 
are of very general application it is seldom indeed that deductions 
reached m the investigation of a marine problem can unhesitatinglv 
be apphed to another case, however many the similarities between 

^ oompai- 
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Irrigation Research carried out in Bombay and Sind since 1916. 
Attention is invited to the highly practical results which have been 
achieved as a direct consequence of the research efforts. The 
experiments carried out with a view to obtaining guidance in the 
safeguarding of the Hardinge Bridge, the operations in connection 
with which have been briefly described in section II, subsection v, 
will, among others, doubtless be read with great interest. 

In 1916 it was found (]\Ir. Inglis writes) that about 30% of land, 
otherwise suitable for sugarcane in the Nira Left Bank Canal Tract, 
was damaged by water-logging, salt efflorescence, or sodiumization ; 
and that other Canals were rapidly becoming similarly affected; so, 
as allpre vious attempts to solve these problems had failed, a Division — 
called the Special Irrigation Division — was opened. It was found 
that successful drainage depended mainly on the porosity of the sub- 
stratum and so a very simple method of measuring porosities in 
situ was worked out.^ It was also found that damage was largely 
due to water from irrigation of high-lying shallow soils finding its 
way imder the clay layer of the valley lands, so that water, under 
several feet of pressure, was found in the clay zones. The first 
necessity was a soil survey, and it was found that trained observers 
could judge the soil profiles to a depth of 10 feet with a high degree 
of accuracy, from surface indications, especially weed growth, colour, 
‘ bloom ’, and textxire of the surface soil.^ This survey cost 1 anna 
per acre. Working with these plans, land which was unsuitable, 
either because it would be damaged by irrigation, or because its 
irrigation would cause damage to lower-lying lands, was excluded 
from sugarcane irrigation ; and the canal areas were divided 
into zones suitable for sugarcane, fruit trees, other perennial 
crops, and two seasonal or ‘ rabi ’ crops ; and each type of crop was 
sanctioned on 6 year permits, in so-called ' blocks which were 
sanctioned in units of acres, the whole area having been demar- 
cated into \ acre plots, to fit in with the standard 3 year rotation 
usual in the Deccan. 

At the same time land drainage experiments were carried out,*"® 
and it was found that where an outlet to a River, or a large nala, 
was available, drainage was economically practicable, and a large 
part of the areas when drained, was at once reclaimed. Consider- 


1 Bombay P.W.D. Tech, Paper, No. 13 — * Soil and Subsoil Surveys in the 
Deccan Canal Areas ’ by C. C. Inglis & V. K. Gokhale. 

2 Ibid., No. 16 — ‘ legation in block system in Deccan Canal tracts by 
C. C. Inglis. 

3 Ibid,, No. 14 — ‘ Improvement of damaged lands in Canal tracts of 
Bombay Deccan * by C. C. Inglis. 

* Ibid., No. Land Drainage Experiments at Baramati ’ by C. C. 
Inglis. 

3 Ibid,, No. 56 — ‘ Land Drainage in the Deccan Canals Area ’ by W. A. 
Evorsbed, with Note by C. C. Inglis (In Press). 
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aHe axeas, especially those ivhich we sodiui^ed, resisted recla- 
mation ; and so the question of reclamation had to be taken up, 
andsix Bachelors of Agriculture dealt mth this work in collaboration 
with irrigation staff. It has been found that practically aU lands 
can be reclaimed by the judicious use of Gypsum, in conjunction 

with the growing of suitable crops under irrigation.^ 

Up to 1916 an unknown discharge of water was distributed 
by low-paid stafi to an unknown area of crops (with different 
water requirements) for an unrecorded period of time. The result 
was chaos, waste and dishonesty. Steps were therefore taken 
to restrict water by constructing measuring devices ^ and outlets 
of a type which restricted the water supply.®’ * 

The standard measuring device adopted was the Standing 
Wave Flume but where the head available was insufficient, — i.e., 
less than 10% of the depth of water in the chaimel— Venturi Flumes, 
(loss of head less than 1% at full supply) have been used. 

The outlet which has been adopted is the Gibb Module,® 
which has no moving parts, yet the discharge is maintained constant 
within 3%, irrespective of upstream or downstream water 
levels, within working limits, by means of baffles, which come into 
action (when there is excess head available) as a result of free vortex 
flow. AU. these devices were adapted and improved after protracted 
experiments,® 

In 1916 it was decided to remodel the Nira Left Bank Canal 
to pass 50% more water without interfering with irrigation, and 
conditions precluded adding extra spans to the Head Regulator. 
Model experiments were carried out and it was found that the 
coefficient of the existing sluices could be increased from 0*83 to 
1*93 by adding a bell-mouth upstream and expanding the barrels 
downstream. 

As a result 720 cusees can now be passed with a loss of head 
of 0*17 ft. as against the previous loss of head of 0*38 ft. when 
only 480 cusees were flowing— -i.e., head required was reduced 

^6%, despite 50% increase of discharge,’ and the cost was only 
Bs.5,800 as against Rs.20,000 for additional spans— has tins been 


1 Note on the experimental work carried out in the Baramati Experi- 
mental Sdt Area in connection with the problem of reclamation of salt affected 
lands m Deccan Canal tracts ’ (Technic^ Paper under preparation! 

Hume o!o!^7‘'- 

— ‘I>e5ign of Distributaries and their outlets’ by 0. 0. 

* Rid., No. 23—' Stoding Wave Pipe Outlets ’ by C. C. Tn^Tfa 

6 Techmc^ Pa^r. No. 13 (class A)-Punjab P ’W.D. A Bombav T P 
based on expenments, is under preparation. * xsomoay 

No. Distributary 
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possible. Existing masonry works were provided with carefully 
shaped approaches and expansions, reducing loss of head to a 
negligible amount.^ 

Rock outs were either widened or, where more than 15 ft. 
deep — so that widening was impracticable — ,were lined, thus 
reducing the rugosity factor from 0 038 to 0*014.® 

Considerable lengths of the Canal and Distributaries were 
remodelled to the correct, natural, shape ^ (P=2*67 ; R=0*47 

(Q/f)i) (Lacey) where P=wetted perimeter, R=Hydraulio mean 
depth ) ; but elsewhere the banks were widened and raised, 
and the channels left to reshape themselves to carry the increased 
discharge naturally — ^i.e., with widened sections and flattened 
slopes. 

All these modifications were tested out by means of models, 
and results were far in advance of what was anticipated, both 
as regards efficiency and cheapness. 

Pumping Poona sewage for disposal by irrigation started in 
1918, water and effiuent mixture being distributed as required, 
through twin channels of Distributary 5 of the Mutha Bight Bank 
Canal. A Venturi Meter was installed at the head of this channel 
to measure the Canal water, and standing wave flumes to measure 
the effiuent mixture — or water — ^in each of the twin channels. 
As sewage irrigation was a new practice, the Effluent Experimental 
Farm was opened in 1918 and placed under the Special Irrigation 
Division in 1919. This comprises 63 acres of land. Experiments 
showed that 225 IBs. of nitrogen per year, in the form of effluent, 
was ample to give an average crop of cane ; but to allow for loss, etc. 
the standard was fixed at 300 IBs. per acre per year. Experiments 
showed that effluent was a complete manure and gave an appreciably 
bigger outturn of cane per acre than that produced by standard 
manuring practice, and the land and outturns have been steadily 
improving under effluent irrigation.® 

Up to 15 cusecs of sewage effluent is now received for disposal 
and although Distributaries 3 to 6 and Watercourses 19, 20, 22, 26 
and 27 commanding a total area of 1,500 acres, are now supplied 
with effluent, the area is insufficient ; so experiments are in hand 
to find cane varieties and methods of irrigation to dispose of as 
large a dose of nitrogen as possible. 

A scheme (a) for utilizing the gas generated by the_ sewage 
to pump the sewage and (6) to dispose of an anticipated increase 
of 50% sewage supply, partly by irrigation on a new area uncom- 


1 Bombay P.W.D. Technical Paper ^ No. 20 — ‘ jModoI Expts. to ascertain 
tho cBccts of partial lining of Malegaon Cut ’ by C. C. Inglis and D. V. 
Joglokar. 

^ Ibid., No. 42 — ' Notes on Flumed Aqueduct ; Remodelling existing Canal 
or distributaries to pass increased discharge ; Afflux caused by heading up 
water at Regulators ; Velocity distribution in channels ’ by C. C. Inglis. 

3 Ibid., No. 17— ‘ Effluent Farm (1918-19 to 1025-26) ’ by C. C. Inglis. 
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manded by a Canal, and partly by sludge digestion, and activation, 

lias been prepared.^ „ 

The great success of this scheme lias been due to pumpvng, 

irrigation and research, having been under a single cordrol. 

The Manjri Drainage Scheme, vdiicli drains a mrge part ot me 
Effluent Area, was completed in 1936, and it lias been fomd that 
irrigation with effluent expedites reclamation of land damaged 

by salt and sodiumization. , ^ , -r. 

Bain and JRiver Gauging was started in the Bombay Deccan, 
in 1902 and was handed over to the Special Irrigation DMsion 
in 1924, In 1930 the work was summarized,^ formulae being 
worked out for maximum floods from ‘ fan ’ and ‘ Deccan ’ 
catchments. The former as now modified, is * 


‘ Maximum discharge in cusecs per sq. mile « 
A is the area of the catchment in sq. miles.’ 


7,000 

VA+4 


where 


Tliis formula is of world-wide application and holds for all sizes of 
catchment. The Report also shows the annual run-off from 
catchments in graphs. 

In 1927, the Irrigation Development and Research Circle 
was opened with the object of applying results obtained from re- 
search in the Special Irrigation Division to the Deccan Canal 
Systems. 

About this time hydrodynamic questions relating to the 
Lloyd Barrage and Canals Construction began to be referred for 
solution by model experiments. The most important problems 
dealt vith were : 


(i) Altering the Barrage design 

(а) to give minimum afflux during floods ^ 

(б) to make the standing wave from just downstream of the 

Barrage instead of at the end of the apron, where it 
would have set up destructive forces, which would 
have endangered the structure.^ 


Difsposnl of Poona Sowago SiSucat ’ (Technical Paper in Pressl. 

Part 1 — Note on Efilucnt Distribution. 

„ II — Poona Sowago Works. 

„ III Composition, analysis, losses in. distribution and value of 
offluent as a manure. 

” ^''~^^outdmtog‘Sr34 s“ga«»“°=E^Teriments earned 
” E^erimental 

and Kb^y^^^ Vy a 

Lloyd Barr;;^ at Sukkur"??? aa 
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(ii) The exclusion of heavy silt from the 7 Right and Left 
Bank Canals.^ 

(iii) The design of a new type of Regulator Rail suitable 
for Canals.^ 

The most suitable design of piers cut- and ease- waters was 
foimd to be * equilateral arcs of circles though semi-circles 
were almost as good, and had the advantage that they were better 
where there was cross flow, and were less liable to catch floatiug 
matter. 

The model had full supply discharge of 9'2 cusecs and a vertical 
exaggeration of 7 to 1, based on the formula : — 

Vertical exaggeration = (Rp//„)i/3 where Qp and fp 

are discharge and silt factors of prototype and of model. 

In investigation (n), standard methods of regulation were 
compared, viz. ‘ Still pond ’ and ‘ Open flow In ‘ StiU pond ’ 
regulation, the undersluices are kept closed when Canals were open ; 
whereas in ‘ open flow ’ some undersluices are kept open. Though 
‘ StiU pond ’ nmning was more successful either method was suitable 
for the Left Bank Canals ; but ‘ StUl pond ’ gave markedly better 
silt exclusion from the -Right Bank Canals. Predictions were fiiUy 
confirmed when the Canals were opened. 

It was predicted that a sUt bank would form along the right 
bank ; and to prevent this, it was proposed that a long vane should 
be constructed upstream of the Canals on the right bank. This, 
alone, would have tended to puU the main flow of the River across 
to the right bank, so a similar vane was proposed for the left bank, 
and the two would have maintained flow free from heavy silt 
along both banks, (Reports not printed). 

This recommendation was not acted on ; it being decided 
to watch results. In the floods of 1936, the River carried an excep- 
tionaUy heavy charge of bed silt, and the predicted sand bank 
formed along the right bank and silt entered the Canals. The 
original solution being no longer possible, experiments to find 
a suitable alternative have been started. 

(iii) When the designs for the Sukkur Canals were being consi- 
dered, it was found that none of the standard Canal RaU designs 
gave satisfactory results. A new type was evolved — ‘ the propor- 
tional, Standing Wave, Rlume, meter faU, with baffle and deflector ’. 
— ^This design, when combined with a Regulator, is cheaper than any 
alternative and was foimd to be highly efflcient in action — even 
where, as a result of scour, heavy retrogression had occurred down- 


1 Bombay P.W.D. Technical Paper, No. 45 — ‘ Silt Exclusion from Canals *, 
Part I, by C. C. Inglis, and No. 46-— Ditto. Part H with Appendices on the 
design of Models in accordonce with the Lacey formula. 

- Ibid., No. 44 — ‘ Dissipation of Energy below Palis ’ by C. C. IngUs and 
D. V. Joglokar. 
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stream. It was also a higWy accurate meter. Hundreds were 
constructed, and have proved highly satisfactory . 

The Mithrao Canal in Sind suddenly began to silt as a result 
of changes in the Biver above the Mahhi Eegulator. A 
2' 6' into the Canal quickly disappeared and the chscharge of the 
Canal began to fall rapidly. Model exponents showed that the 
difficulty could be overcome by constructing an approach channm 
from the outside of a curve of the Biver, a quarter of a mile 
upstream ; so that top water was drawn, bed water passing down 

theBiver^. ' ^ ^ n -n 

In 1931, stafi was lent to the Development and Besearch 

Division in Sind, to assist in carrying out soil surveys on lines 
analogous to those followed in the Deccan — ^with suitable modi- 
fications. The whole of the area commanded by the Lloyd 
Barrage has since been surveyed ®. Some two million acres 
have been classified in detail and, from the results obtained, it 
has been found possible to work out a s 3 rstem of classifying land.s 
from surface appearance of the sod, the flora growing on the soil 
and the texture of the soil down to 3 ft. as ascertained from borings. 


This method of classification can be done at 1 anna per acre. 

A system of observation pipes placed on a regular grid has 
been installed in the whole command of the Barrage and in a large 
area of the non-barrage canals. Begular observations are made 
throughout the year in these pipes and the results of the observations 
are plotted in April and October as contours showing the differences 
in sub-sod water table over a 12 months period and as contours 
sho-^g lines of equal depth below the surface. 

Work is now being undertaken to find out the change which 
has taken place in the salinity of the sub-sod water over the period 
of 5 years which has elapsed since the commencement of Barrage 
irrigation. The indications are that salinity has decreased. 

The sod classification maps showing surface classification, 
wMch were prepared as a result of the work done by the Besearch 
Division in Sind, were found to be of great use in connection with 
the preparation of a road construction programme for Sind. 

_ extensive investigation has been made into the possibilities 
of lin^ canals in order to reduce or eliminate seepage losses and 
experiments on a large scale have recently been carried out on 
the sealing of a canal bed by means of an application of sodinm 
carbonate. 


Dktributaries-bycFo. itogirandD.y' 

Subsoil invest. 

traction > by 0. G. and Canals Cons. 
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In 1930, a Hydranlio Research Laboratory was opened at 
Karachi for testing small models of various structures, and a large 
number of valuable experiments on these lines has been carried 
out^"’^. In addition to these, some important experiments to 
suggest modifications to pass H.F. discharge through the bridges 
over Durani and Habib Nallas near Quetta in Baluchistan were 
carried out at Karachi. These experiments were taken in hand 
on the recommendation of a Committee of the Central Board 
of Irrigation on behalf of the Baluchistan Public Works Depart- 
ment. As a result of numerous experiments, modifications to suit 
each case were proposed. 

Owing to a cloud burst, an unprecedented flood occurred 
in the Khari River, Palitana State, as a result of which more than 
400 people were drowned. It was foimd that the high flood level 
was due to a standing wave forming, which caused about 2 ft. 
aflfiux upstream. This was eliminated at small cost, by removing 
a lime kankar ridge in the bed, and a Bridge was designed to pass 
a maximum flood with negligible affiux. 

Deccan Canal administration had' been seriously interfered 
with for many years as a result of heavy weed gro'wth {Vallisneria 
spiralis ; Potamogeion pectinatus and P, perfoliatvs) ®. It was 
found that in Canals in which there was considerable silt in suspen- 
sion, weed growth was small, and vice versa ; and so it was recom- 
mended that water should be fluctuated in the Pick-up Weir 
Basins at the heads of Canals to stir up silt as far as practicable. 
A protracted investigation, carried out in the field and laboratory, 
showed the relative effects of various factors on weed growth, light 
exclusion by silt, velocity, etc. — ^but the main point established 
was that water weeds can be killed off by suitably timed canal 
closures®. As a result, water weeds have been eliminated from 


1 Bombay P.W.D. Technical Paper, No. 27 — ‘ Experiments with models of 
Culverts made with Hume Pipes’ by C. G. Howes, H. S. Hahai and C. C. Inglis. 

2 Ibid., No. 31 — ‘ Experiments with a model of Flumed Regulators’ by C. 
G. Hawes and H. S. Eahai with a Note by C. C. Inglis. 

3 Ibid., No. 32 — ‘ Experiments on a model of the Bifurcation of . 

Perennial Canal at the Head of Warah Branch * by C. G. Hawes and H. S. 
Kahai. ‘ , 

* Ibid., No. 33 — ‘ Experiments on a model of syphon for N.W. Railway 
by C. G. Hawes and H. S. Hahai. 

5 Ibid., No. 34 — Experiments on a model of Molthi Right Disty. ox 
Mitlirao Canal,’ by C. G. Hawes and H. S. Eahai. 

® Ibid., No. 35 — ‘ Testing various types of radial gates * by C. G. Hawe^ 
f Ibid., No. 30 — ‘Models of standard vertical gates adopted in Lloyd 
Barrage and Canals Constn.’ by C. G. Howes. 

8 Bom. Eng. Congress Paper, No. XLVm — ‘ Some Factors affecting the 
design and working of Deccan Canals ’. 

0 Technical Paper ready. — ‘Factors affecting the growth of water 
weeds in Canals and methods suitable to prevent growth ’ by C. C. Inglis 
and V. E. Goklialc. 
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all the Deccan Canals except the Mntha Bight Bank Canal, which 
•cannot be closed on account of its being the source of Poona Water 

the end of 1934, the Superintentog Engineer, Deccan 
Irrigation Circle, ■was called in by the Hardinge Bridge Coinnnttee 
to carry out model experiments and report on measures required 
to safeguard the Hardinge Bridge across the River Ganges, on which 
nearly a million pounds had been spent, on repairs, during 2 years. 
Five different sets of experiments were carried out : — 

(i) Pier experiments, to determine the laws governing scour 

round piers, with (a) axial and (6) cross flow ; and the 
best way 'to protect piers against scour. 

(ii) Falling apron experiments to determine the way in which 

an apron, laid flat, launches under axial and curved flow 
conditions, when laid (a) on sand, and (6) on clay layers. 

(iii) Experiments to determine the critical side slopes of 

pitched banks for stones of different shapes and sizes, 
and the final slope which the stones take up after 
launching under axial and curved flow conditions. 

(iv) A large-scale model to determine the exact conditions 

when the Guide Bank slipped — in order to devise steps 
to prevent a recurrence 

(v) Models of the River Ganges for the reach jfrom Sardah, 
40 miles above the Bridge to below the Gorai River, 16 
miles downstream. The smaller model, called the pilot 
model, had a discharge of one cusec, a horizontal scale 
of 1/2000, and vertical scale of 1/200, — vertical exaggera- 
tion being 10 to 1. The large model, which is 600 feet 
long, has a discharge of ten cusecs, a horizontal scale of 
1/500, and a vertical scale of 1/65 — ^vertical exaggera- 
tion being 7'7 to 1. 


Thirteen series of experiments have so far been carried out 
■with the large model, 10 before the Hardinge Bridge Committee 
issued their Report These, tak n in conjunction with experiments 

to (iv), showed that the conditions which led to the breach were 
due to severe action caused by the Sarda Guide Bank, 19,000 feet 
upstream of the Bridge on the left bank, accentuated bv the 
Damukdia GuWe Bai^, 11,000 feet upstream of the Bridge on the 
nght baiA, These Guide Banks turned ‘high velocity, kinetic 

tof thf away the 
toe of the Right Guide Bank, and so caused a serious slip which 
later developed into a breach, 

Alternative methods of reducing the attack were comnared 
ty model ezpmmente, the Committee decided, as a St, 
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to remove the stone from the Sara Bank, in order to reduce attack. 
This has proved successful. Beports on (i) to (iv) are under prepara- 
tion ; and Technical Paper 55 ^ deals with the first year’s esperi- 
ments with the large model. 

At the present time the following Specific experimmts, in addi- 
tion to the Hardinge Bridge work, are in hand : — 

(i) Training the Sarda Biver above the Banbassa weir at 
the head of the Sarda Canals, U.P. 

■ (ii) Prevention of scotir downstream of the Sarda Barrage. 

(iii) Further experiments with the Sukkur Barrage Model 
to determine steps necessary to exclude silt fi:om the Bight Bank 
Canals, now that a silt bank has formed along the right ba:^. 

(iv) Experiments to determine the protection necessary for the 
Waste Weir of the Spin Karez Beservoir near Quetta, Baluchistan. 

(v) Experiments to exclude silt from the Faiz Wah Begula- 
tor, Khairpur State. 

(vi) Experiments to exclude silt from Canals in Madras. 

(vii) Experiments to protect pavements downstream of anicuts 
and regulators in Madras. 

{viii) Design to increase discharge, and reduce afflux, of 
Krishna Bight apd Left Bank Head Begulators in Madras, 

(ix) Traming the Biver Jumna at Delhi. 

(x) Prevention of scour downstream of Godavari Bight 
Bank Head Begulators (Bombay). 

(xi) Experiments to pass maximum flood over a high-coeffi- 
cient Weir, designed to store maximum possible amount of water 
at Lake Arthur Hill. 

(xii) Experiments to prevent damage to the Sina Biver 
causeway. 

(xiii) Experiments to train Mula Biver at Bahuri. 

(xiv) Experiments to prevent scour downstream of Aqueduct 
3, Gima Canal. 

(xv) Training Halas upstream of Aqueducts 6 and 12 of the 

Nira Bight Bank Canal. ' 

In addition to the above, the following Basic experimeTiis 
are in hand ; — 

(xvi) Bed movement of various types of silt under controlled 
conditions. 

(xvii) Meandering of Biv.'jrs. 

(xviii) Laboratory experunents into factors affecting losses 
from Canals. 

(xix) Experiments with Standing Wave Flumes to ascertain 
effect of : — 


1 Bombay P.W.1}. Technical Paper, No. 65 — ‘Model investigations to 
protect Hardinge Bridge, over Biver Ganges, Eastern Bengal Bailw’oy’ 
by C. C. Inglis and D. V. Joglekar. 
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(«) velocity of approach, 

(6) depth upstream ofhump on coefficient, 

(c) position of upstream gauge, 

(d) length of flume, 

■ and (e) slope of glacis. 

(xx) Venturi Flume experiments. 

(xxi) The determination of factors affecting expansions 

downstream of Falls, Standing Wave Flumes, and Venturi flumes, 
to work out rules for designing such expansions. ’ 

(xxii) Experiments with a modified design of Grump 
Adjustable Proportional Semi-module. 

It is estimated that the saving which has been effected by 
research on the Lloyd Barrage and Canals ‘ Construction exceeds 
Eupees 60 lacs and in the Deccan exceeds Eupees 40 lacs. 

The success of the work has been due, to a large extent, to its 
being directed by officers who had had long experience of field work 
before they started research so that they were able to visualize 
problems with which they had to deal and, through exact knowledge 
of field conditions, were able to eliminate unnecessary work. 


(ii) — Iebigation; in the Punjab. 

Dr. Mackenzie-Taylor, Director of the Punjab Irrigation 
Eeseareh ^stitute at Lahore, gives under five heads, a to e, below 
a most lUummatmg account of research work of a verv varied 

the assistance of Dr. N. K Bosp 
and ]^. J. K. Malhotra. Dr. Maokenzie-Taylor’s treatment nf 
his subjects is broad and he gives a clear idea of the relaSshin 
between mvestigations which have been carried out in India and 
those which have ongmated in other countries ” ^ 


(g) Rivet Modd Bxperimejiis 

Introduction of models for the solution of many intricate 
Introduction problems m engineermg has seen the advent 

in which the interaction iSween Ses is ^^ 0 °^™®“?' 
mathematical solution is possible bnf nnoii ° ®ooiplex that no 
^actical importance have yielded’their secretto immediate 

Most conspicuous has been the success of 
aerodynamics and ship-building. The the?r^ ^ of 

been of 
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is smaller than that of tho prototj-po, the scale etfoct due to this 
factor is not vcr\' important if tlic viscous or skin-friction is negligiblo 
and the Bejmolds’ Xnmbcr for tho model itself is high. 

Further effects of friction being practically” eliminated from 
(1 ’s Law t*'rbulent flow, the fluid can now bo treated as 
•rou c s aw perfect and requires only” n consideration of 
granty-. The law that governs this kind of fluid movement with 
a free surface is known as Fronde’s Law. This law states that if 
be the fluid velocity in the model and ty tho corresponding 
(juantity* in the prototype then 

— = — \/laminar scale ratio of the model. 

IV V f'r 

= vr 


where h„ and hj, are the corresponding distances in the model and 
the prototype. So that if 

j _ length in the model _ 7i„ 

~ length in the prototy*po ~ Iip 


then V — — ^/J 

Q„ _ Discharge in the model 
^ ~ Q,,~ Discharge in the prototy'pe 

= 1 ‘ 


Dynamical 

similarity 


There arc many problems in liydraulics in which it is not 
possible to preserve both the geometrical arid 
dynamical similarities in the models. 'Dicse 
problems are mostly' concerned with the move- 
incut of silt in AVator. In the.-;e. problems, as the dynamical stand- 
jAoint i'i the more important of the tw'O, very often it is neces'^ary' 
to .‘snerifice geometrical similarity. Such jiroblcms generally' 
occur in river models Avhere to reproduce the depth in the .same 
r.itio as the lenctli tvoiild either make the mofh'l too long for it to Ik* 
accommodateil in the limited space of a laboratory, or the ileplh 
in tin* model Avould be .so .small that the vi-locitie.s wmdd bo Ik'Iow 
the eritical values for .silt movement and the JV'ynolds' XuiuIkt 
would not In* suniciently lii"h. Ho that Avith such models ecometric.al 
di't^'rtion js. adojitcfl in wliieh the A'ertir-al scale is difTcrent from 
til'- lioriront.al .-c.aIo ratio. This distortion in tliC scale giA'c- a 
j-inj,,. in fif model than in the pmfotyjs* and le-lp- to make 
t)i‘* ’ lit movt" on the Is^-d of the model. There are A'ariou'* nief hod"- 
for fiAinc tiii- ili- v».'trnn .•-e.-dc, but it not necc- try' to go 
dvi.'.il- c.Kiut th'-m h'-rc. 

'I'};- licTjt p i- to d' if rmirif ffic di'-'lnr;:'* S'vd'', the sfjt ~,-,dc 
i tin*'’ ' a!*-. Titn'n'ii th' di-ch-tf;'*- sc.dr L provi -jonally' 
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fixed by Eroude’s Law, more detailed experiments are necessary 
to fix it more definitely. Silt in the model should be chosen in 
such a way that with the distortion provided in the model the silt 
should start moving in the model at the same stage as it occurs in 
the prototype. The most difficult point in river model experiments 
is to fix the scale of time, i.e., to fed the length of time for which 
the model should be run so that certain changes wifi, be reproduced 
in the model which occurred in a certain time in the prototype. 
This is an important scale which must be determined before the 
model can be of any practical use. 

Having thus briefly stated the various principles on which 
river models are now generally run in European and American 
laboratories, reference will now be made to the development of 
these model experiments in India within recent years. 

Though India is a country of mighty rivers, very little had been 
. done here by way of experiments in laboratories on river models. 
Only in recent years have some experiments been conducted at the 
Hy^o-d 3 mamic Research Station at Khadakvasla near Poona and 
at the Punjab Irrigation Research Institute, Lahore. 

These experiments were conducted at Khadakvasla with 
a stretch of about three miles of the river 
Indus at Sukkur in which the full width of the 
m^el^of Sukkur Barrage and a short distance 
Sukkur Barrage downstream of the barrage was modelled to 
a scale of : — 

1/300 in the horizontal scale, 

1/36 in the vertical scale, 

giving a distortion of 8-33. The maximum discharge of the river 
that was modelled was 607,770 cu./sc. and 355,570 cu./sc. 
respectively. 

These series of experiments on this model were instituted 
to see how the river will behave after the barrage is constructed 
and also to see the relative merits of the two systems of river 
regulation, the open flow and still-pond system. Local silt was 
injected from time to time and contours of the bed of the river 
were taken after each run and silt samples were also collected from 
the Right Bank and Left Bank canals. 

A model of the river Sutlej upstream of the Islam Weir at Pallah 
was constructed in the Hydraulic Laboratory 
oif'^^e^”^river Punjab Irrigation Research Institute 

Sutlej upstreaS at Lahore on a scale of 
of the Islam Weir 1/1000 m the horizontal scale, 

1/100 in the vertical scale, 
with a distortion of 10. 

The river Sutlej at Pallah approaches the Islam Weir at such 
an angle that part of the approach to the weir between the guide 
banks is blocked by a high-level hard hela (an alluvial d^osit 
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oovcrod over irith stubborn plant grou’tb) so that the local officers 
find it vent* difficult to feed the right bank canal. The object of 
these experiments was to devise means for removing this bda 
and for preventing its future formation. 

Various devices were tried and the following device seems to bo 
.•'iieccssful in the model. An artificial bda GOO ft. long was cons- 
tnictod upstream of the noses of the guide banks. The bda was 
triangular in shape with one side parallel to the Eight Guido Bank 
and the angle between the two sides facing the current was 25®. 
This had the effect of scouring the old bda which was made senii- 
crodable in the model. It is proposed to try this on a bigger 
sized model. 

The experiment on the River Eavi pocket at Slhdhopur Head- 
works of the Upper Bari Doab Canal was 
Experiments conducted at the River Model Station at Malik- 
pocket ^^at ^*thc Punjab Irrigation Ee.search.. This 

Madhopur Head- model was constnictcd on a liorizontal scale 
works of 1/30 and a vertical scale of 1/10 a 

distortion of 3. 

There i.s a considerable cntiy of big boulders and shingle in the 
Upper Bari Doab Canal from the River Ravi. The object of this 
experiment was to devise means for preventing the entrj’ of bouldens 
and shingle into the canal. As quantitative data were not available 
about boulder and .shingle entrj' in the canal in the prototype, 
it was not. possible to fi.x rigidly the silt scale. But it was found 
flint flic model reproduced faithfully the distribution of shingle 
varying from a size of 1 inch to 1/5 inch in the various bny.s of flic 
canal regulator. It was found that a ramp consisting of sliingle, 
boulder.-s and sand and clay forms before the advanced .sill of the 
canal regulator in the prototype and this ramp was responsible 
for the entry of shingle and boulders into the Canal. Even if this 
niinp were removed by manual labour it would reform in the 
next flood season. It was found in the model that by putting in, 
at the sill level, a platform of a length equivalent to 10 ft. in the 
prototype all shingle entry in the model canal was stopped. This 
platform will now i>c built in the prototype and its effect observ('d. 

I’hf‘ experiment in connection with the Havcli Project of the 
Chenab River is being carried out at the River 
^fodel ,Station at ilalikpur of the Punjab 
»t Trlmmu Irrjiratjon Research. Ulus model has been 

construcf»*d on a scale of J/300 horizontal and 
l/Jd vertif.'d with a distortion of 7-.5. A total length of the riv'cr 
of about ti !uih'-. of which about *f miles is iqtstre.am and 
2 mil>‘' down-tr'vmi of the proposed weir site, has iM'cn mrxlellcfl 
in KOid. .\t the up. {ream end /»f the model the River .Ihelurn 
johj-i tie* Kiver C'henab and as the suj){i!tes of wafer and silt in 
??,e-e tut) rivt r-t nro very difl't’n'ut Itf'ith r/vers had to Ifo tridiuh'd 
in tie- nuKlel. 
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The object of this experiment is to find how the river will 
react to the construction of the weir above it. Incidentally the 
model will show the best position of training w;orks and guide 
banks so that the approach of the river to the weir may be straight. 
The Tna viTmim discharge for which the model had been prepared 
is 8'6 cu./sc. which corresponds to 650,000 cu./sc. in the prototype. 

The experiment on a part of the Timmu Weir including a few 
bays of the Weir, the left imdersluices and the 
canal regulator is also beiug carried out at 
the River Model Station at Malikpur. The 
model had been constructed on a horizontal scale of 1/50 and a 
vertical scale of 1/25 with a distortion of 2. It includes a stretch 
of the river 1§ miles upstream of the weir site and ^ mile down- 
stream. Only the left bank of the river, with the left guide bank, 
has been included in the model. The object of this experiment 
is to find : — 

(1) the best shape of the weir piers and groynes so that 

there will be least afiBLux upstream and least scouring 
action downstream of the weir ; 

(2) the length and shape of the guide bank ; 

• (3) distribution of silt in the river pocket and the canal 
so that methods of controlling silt entry into the canal 
may be devised. 

The model includes only 700 feet width of the weir and a 
discharge of 171,000 cu./sc. which correspbnds to 27 cu./sc. in 
the model. 


(6) The, Rise of the Svb-Soil Water Table with the introd/ud,ion of 

irrigation. 

In the Punjab, the development of an irrigation system is 
invariably followed by a rise of the water-table. During recent years 
investigations have been conducted to determine the causes of this 
rise so that measures might be taken to control it. 

The data used in these investigations have been collected over 
a long series of years and consist of well-levels, taken in June and 
October, rainfall in the irrigated areas, canal and river discharges 
and measurements of seepage from canals. 

The sources and the methods of abstraction and reduction of 
the data have been described in Memoirs of the Irrigation Research 
Institute, Lahore. A brief summary of these is given here. 

The wells imder observation are situated about 5 miles apart 
Well-level*! °° running at right angles to the general 
slope of the Doab. The distance between 
observation wells on a line is approximately 4 miles. The observa- 
tion wells are fitted with measuring plates. Readings are taken 
twice a year, in Jime and October, of the depth to the spring level 
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covered over with stubborn plant growth) so that the local ofBcers 
find it very difiScult to feed the right hank canal. The object of 
these experiments was to devise means for removing this bela 
and for preventing its future formation. 

Various devices were tried and the following device seems to be 
successful in the model. An artificial bela 600 ft. long was cons- 
tructed upstream of the noses of the guide banks. The bekt was 
triangular in shape with one side parallel to the Right Guide Bank 
and 5ze angle between the two sides facing the current was 26°. 
This had the effect of scouring the old bela which was made semi- 
erodable in the model. It is proposed to try this on a bigger 
sized model. 

The experiment on the River Ravi pocket at Madhopur Head- 
works of the Upper Bari Uoab Canal was 
Experiments conducted at the River Model Station at Malik- 

Punjab Irrigation Research. . This . 
Madhopur Head- ihodel was constructed on a horizontal scale 
works of 1/30 and a vertical scale of 3/10 with a 

distortion of 3. 

There is a considerable entry of big boulders and shingle in the 
Upper Bari Doab Canal from the River Ravi. The object of this 
experiment was to devise means for preventing the entry of boulders 
and shingle into the canal. As quantitative data were not available 
about boulder and shingle entry in the canal in the prototype, 
it was not possible to fix rigidly the silt scale. But it was found 
that the model reproduced faithfully the distribution of shingJe 
varying from a size of 1 inch to i/5 inch in the various bays of the 
canal regulator. It was found that a ramp consisting of shingle, 
boulders and sand and clay forms before the advanced sill of the 
canal regulator in the prototype and this ramp was responsible 
for the entry of shingle and boulders into the Canal. Even if this 
ramp were removed by manual labour it would reform in the 
next flood season. It was found in the model that by putting in# 
at the siU level, a platform of a length equivalent to 16 ft. in the 
prototj’pe all shingle entry in the model canal was stopped. This 
platform will now be built in the prototype and its effect observed. 

The experiment in connection with the Haveli Project of the 
_ , Chenab River is being carried out at the River 

Model StoUon at Mota of the 
at Trimmu Irrigation Research. This model has ueen 

constructed on a scale of 1/300 horizontal and 
1/40 vertical with a distortion of 7-6. A total length of the river 
of about 6 miles, of which about 4 miles is upstream and 
2 miles downstream of the proposed weir site, has been modelled 
in sand. At the upstream end of the model the River Jhelum 
joins the River Chenab and as the supplies of wafer and silt in 
these two rivers are very different both the rivers had to be included 
in the model. 
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The object of this experiment is to find how the river will 
react to the construction of the weir above it. Incidentally the 
model will show the best position of training works and guide 
banks so that the approach of the river to the weir may be straight. 
The Tnfl,TriTifmm discharge for which the model had been prepared 
is 8-6 cu./sc. which corresponds to 660,000 cu./sc. in the prototype. 

The experiment on a part of the Timmu Weir including a few 
bays of the Weir, the left undersluices and the 
canal regulator is also being carried out at 
® ™ the River Model Station at Malikpur. The 

model had been constructed on a horizontal scale of 1/50 and a 
vertical scale of 1/25 with a distortion of 2. It includes a stretch 
of the river 1| miles upstream of the weir site and ^ mile down- 
stream. Only the left bank of the river, with the left guide bank, 
has been included in the model. The object of this experiment 
is to find : — 


(1) the best shape of the weir piers and groynes so that 

there will be least afflux upstream and least scouring 
action downstream of the weir ; 

(2) the length and shape of the guide bank ; 

(3) distribution of silt in the river pocket and the canal 

so that methods of controlling silt entry into the canal 
may be devised. 


The model includes only 700 feet width of the weir and a 
discharge of 171,000 cu./sc. which correspdnds to 27 cu./sc. in 
the model. 


(6) T/ie Mise of the Svb-Soil Water Table with the introduction of 

irrigation. 

In the Punjab, the development of an irrigation system is 
invariably followed by a rise of the water-table. During recent years 
investigations have been conducted to determine the causes of this 
rise so that measures might be taken to control it. 

The data used in these investigations have been collected over 
a long series of years and consist of well-levels, taken in June and 
October, rainfall in the irrigated areas, canal and river discharges 
and measurements of seepage from canals. 

The somces and the methods of abstraction and reduction of 
the data have been described in Memoirs of the Irrigation Research 
Institute, Lahore. A brief summary of these is given here. 

The wells under observation are situated about 5 miles apart 
Weii-Ieveis running at right angles to the general 

slope of the Doab. The distance between 
observation wells on a line is approximately 4 miles. The observa- 
tion wells are fitted with measuring plates. Readings are taken 
twice a year, in June and October, of the depth to the spring level 
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below the natural surface. In the case of the Upper Ohenab Canal 
the records are available from June, 1907, in the registers now 
maintained by the Drainage Circle. 

The June readings are preceded by several months of low 
rainfall, and must therefore correspond to a more stable condition 
of the water-table than those of October, which are taken just 
after the monsoon rains. The monsoon rains usually start in July, 
end in September, and are variable in amount. lu the following 
investigation both sets of readings have been utilised, though the 
regression curve is calculated only on June readings. The reason 
of this differentiation lies in the fact that the difference between 


successive June readings is more likely to give a true index of the 
permanent annual rise than the difference between the October 
readings, which must be influenced by the monsoon immediately 
preceding. 

Rainfall There are rain-guage stations in the areas 

commanded by the canals. These are read dailj' 
and a record thereof is kept in the Circle Offices. 

Discharges of the canals are observed daily. Ikom these and 
j ^ the water consumption diagrams in the annual 

blue books, which are used as a check, the 
amoimt of water utilized and absorbed per day in the gross area 
commanded by the canals is obtained. 

Areas figures for the gross areas commanded 

^ in the various years are taken from the blue 

books. 

The methods employed in reduction of the above data for 
calculating a regression curve are the following : — 


{a) Bise in spring-level . — This is obtained from each well, 
by tal^g the difference between the successive Jime 
readings. The wells are then weighted according 
to the area represented by each. Their weighted 
mean is taken as the average rise over the gross 
commanded area in the given year. This is the 


change in depth or ‘ Ad 

(6) Bainfall . — As only eleven of the sixteen rain-gauge 
stations had a long continuous record, these were 
selected for examination. The readings of each of 
these eleven rain-gauge stations are calculated for 
successive five-day periods. The area represented by 
each station is ascertained by drawing rainfall 
contours, and the ratio of this area to the gross area 
commanded is taken as the corresponding weight. 


The weighted means when calculated give 73 values 
for the average rainfall in successive five-day periods 


in each year. 

(c) Irrigation. — ^The daily discharges utilized are summed 
for each of the five-day periods and the totals are 
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divided b}’’ tlie gross conimnndccl area and multiplied 
by «i factor to give the deptJi in inches of tJie five-day 
irrigation load. As the irrigated area lies more or 
less in a elic-ss board fasliion over the gross coin- 
niandccl area, tlje a.‘?sninption involved in the above 
calculation, viz. that, the water utilized is spread 
uniformly over the gross commanded area, is seen to 
be reasonable. 

(d) Slow Changes . — The movement of the water-table in any 
one j'car has (wo eomponeiWs. One is a long period 
movement probably due (o the cumulativo oflect of 
rainfall and irrigation loads in the pa.^l.. Tho.“econd 
is the short jicriod or annual movement which rcsulls 
from tlie fluctuations from the moan cpinntity of 
water added to the water-table in a given year. The 
former is loiomi ns the ‘ Slow Change ’. 

It is dillicult to separate the two components of water-table 
movement except bj’ making .some mathematical or 
ph3*.sical hj'pothesis ns to the nature of the slow changes. 
Fisher in i922 originated the polynomial method, which 
assumed (hat the slow changes varied with time so ns to 
be expressible ns the sum of a limited number of terms 
involving ascending powers of time ns a variable. This 
method is very useful but has the weakness that it gives 
too much prominence to the end points. 

The second method is based on a physical law, which nssumc.s 
that the changes in the Avatcr profile of a tract subjected 
to an increa.sed water-load must follow an exponential 
series. This fits most of the data uith considerable 
accuracy but cannot bring out the effect of a succession of 
dry j’cars, for the reason that they should show up as a 
negative term in the slow changes and the exponential 
terms can never become negative. 

Yet another hypothesis w'as put forward by Jlr. Wilsdon 
in a communication to the Irrigation Department in 1931. 
Ho modified the exponential method, introducing a new 
term varying "with the rate of rise. But this method is 
also handicapped by the same disability as to the negative 
terms. 

For the investigation of the Upper Chenab Canal the polyno- 
mial method has been adopted. 

The five-day values of Irrigation (J), and Rainfall {JR), are then 
further reduced so as to give the distribution variates ‘ a ..../’ in 
each case. The methods used in this portion of the work have been 
given by Wilsdon and Sarathy. 

The values of Ad, after correcting for slow changes, are 
correlated with the distribution variates for rainfall and irrigation 
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separately. The indices M (Multiple Correlation), A (Percentage 
Variance) and P (Probability of Random Sampling) are evaluated in 
the usual manner ; and the mean monthly regressions are then 
computed, giving the regression curves of d on rai^all and irrigation 
separately. 

The investigations have shown that the main cause of the 
additions of water to the water-table is the monsoon rainfall. 
The correlation between the rise of water-table in the period June 
to October and the monsoon rainfall is high. The natural October 
to June fall in water-table can deal with certain additions of water 
to the water-table, but under present conditions this faUis incapable 
of dealing with the whole of the monsoon rise except in years of 
low rainfall. 

There appear to be two methods by which it may be possible 
to prevent the permanent rise of the water-table : — (a) the cons- 
truction of seepage drains to remove water which has been added 
to the water-table, and (b) the prevention of the addition of water 
to the water-table by taking measures for the.rapid surface removal 
of the rain-water before it has time to enter the soil. 

Before a seepage drain can be effective it must cut the sub-soil 
water-table at the lowest point of its aimual cycle of rise and fall. 
In large areas where the water-table is rising this would necessitate 
very deep drains which would be extremely costly to construct 
and maintain. In an area of rising water-table which is not already 
waterlogged, seepage drains do not appear to be a practical solution. 
Seepage drains may be a cure for waterlogging, but cannot control 
the rise of water-table in the pre-waterlogging stage. 

The rapid-removal of the rain-water soon after precipitation 
has occurred appears to be the most feasible method of dealing with 
the rise of water-table. If storm-water can be rapidly removed from 
the soU stuface by a system of storm water drains it follows that this 
water will not be added to the water-table. Storm-water drains, 
since they deal with surface water, need be of no great depth. 
The cost of construction and maintenance therefore will be 
small. Following on the construction of these drains, since it has 
been shown that natural agencies are acting to control the water- 
table during October to June, it is anticipated that a natural fall 
in the water-table will take place. It has been shown that for every 
inch of rain removed from the soil surface, a reduction in the rise of 
I'O inches will occur. It seems possible, therefore, that storm-water 
drains can be constructed to deal with such an amount of surface 
water that the rise in water-table taking place during June to 
October maj’’ bo reduced to such an extent that the natural October 
to Jimc fall will more than counterbalance this rise. In other 
words, the removal of storm-water may result, not only in preventing 
a permanent rise in water-table, but also in securing a fall of the 
water-table from June to June. The construction of storm -water 
drain.s i.s recommended, therefore, as the method which is Jikely to 
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secure most economicallj’ tlie control of the water-table and afford 
a cure for waterlogging. 


(c) The laws of subsoil flow under worl's on permeable foundations. 

The subject of subsoil flow can be divided into tlu:ee Parts : — 

1. Pressure observations on actual works, which failed or 

are still standing, and the exiieriments carried out in 
the field on or near such works to determine the 
reasons for their failure or stability. 

This may be called the Pield part of the subject. 

2. Observations on models of the works, and other experi- 

ments carried out in the laboratory to study the 
behaviour of the porous medium underlying a weir, 
when subjected to subsoil flow. 

Tliis may be called the Laboratok v part of the subject. 

3. Attempts to anatyze the results obtained in (1) and (2) 

by formulation of empirical or reasoned hypothesis. 
Tins maj*^ be called the Theoretical part of the 
subject. 

Field . — The earliest known pressure observations in India 
seem to bo those for Narora ireir of the Lower Ganges Canal in 
which pressure pipes wore inserted. 

The pipes were fixed on 27th jVIarch, 1898 and three days 
later there was a breach in the weir. 

The pipes were actuall}’^ read only on the day preceding the 
failure 

In 1916 some extensive observations were taken (bj’^ the 
Executive Engineer, Balloki, now Sir J. B. G. Smith, retired 
Chief Engineer) on pressure pipes in the Balloki weir floor to find 
if the floor as existing at that time was safe against uplift^. 
Some of these pipes are being observed even now. 

The only known case of field experimentation is that of Dugri 
I and Jauryan siphons on the Upper Chenab Canal, which were 
studied by Khosla from 1926 to 1929. These siphons had been 
giving trouble and Khosla studied the concentration of flow near 
the toe of the impervious floors by inserting pressure pipes at 
points downstream of the toe, and by driving them to various 


1 Khosla, A. K. — ‘ StabCity of weirs and canal works.’ Proceedings of 
the Punjab Engineering Congress, XVIII, pp. 196-196, (1930). 

2 Lane, E. W. — ‘ Security from seepage under masonry dams on sand 
foundations.’ Proc. Amer. Soc. O. E., p. 1237, (1934). 

3 Khosla, A. N. — ‘ Stability of weirs and canal works.’ Paper No. 142 

Proceedings of the Punjab Engineering Congress, XV TTT, p. 212o, (1930). ’ 
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depths after certain intervals. He also inserted pipes imder the 
floors and observed the pressures recorded by them K 

Pressure observations, which subsequently proved of great 
interest were obtained from Panjnad weir of the Sutlej Valley 
Project. The pipes were inserted in the year 1930-31, and the first 
series of observations started on 18-4-1932, the third and final 
series being completed on 11-1-33®. 

Pressure pipes were inserted in various bays of the TChaoki 
weir by the late Jdr. H. W. Nicholson, before the flood season of 
1932 (as a preliminary to the reconstruction which was carried out 
in 1934 and 1935). Serious damage to some of the bays of the 
weir was caused by ‘ piping ’ in July and August, 1932, and the 
conclusion was confirmed by the pressure pipes, which showed 
practically no resistance below the crest ®. 

More recently pipes were inserted in the Islam weir of the 
Sutlej Valley Project to study the causes of the formation of the 
springs below the weir. The first readings were taken during the 
cold weather of 1936 and are being continued. 

The other weirs in the Punjab which are equipped with pipes are 
Sulemanki and Marala. Sulemanki is however reported to have 
a ola}’^ substratum into which the piles have been driven*, and 
the pressure observations are of little more than local interest. 
Marala was fitted at the time of its recent reconstruction in 1936. 

The cases of weirs for which no pressure observations are 
available — ^whether they did or did not fail — have not been included, 
as while valuable evidence can be obtained on isolated points, the 
help given thereby to the general development of the subject 
is meagre. 

Experiments, — ^The experimental work had divided itself into 
two branches. The first one deals, by means of small size hydraulic 
or electric models, with the measurement of uplift pressures at 
various points of the structure and of pressures at points in the 
underlying porous medium. The second includes large or small 
scale experiments on the velocities of subsoil flow and is connected 
with the stability of the sand through which the flow takes place. 

Both the branches have a common basis, where the tracing of 
the lines of subsoil flow is concerned, in that the concentration or 
dispersion of these lines is believed to give a measure (visual or 
otherwise) of the changes both in pressure and velocity. 


1 ]^osIa, A. jST. — ‘ Hydraulic gradients in subsoil water flow in relation 
to stability of structiires resting on saturat ed s oils.* Paper No. 138, Proceed- 
ings of the Punjab Engineering Congress, XVill, pp. 140-141, (1030). 

- Khosla, A. N. — ‘ Pressure pipe observations at Panjnad weir.’ Paper 
No. 162. Proceedings of the Punjw Engineering Congress, XXT, pp. 62-64, 
(1033). 

3 Khosla, A. N. — * Reconstruction of tbo Klmnki weir.’ Paper No. 196, 
Proceedings of the Punjab Engineering Congress, XXTV’’, p. 109, (1936). 

* Kanwarsain. — Discussion on P. E, U. Paper No. 142. (See Reference 
3, p. 635, page 2126, 1930.) 
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(i) lAncs of 

Hydraulic ’ 
Models 


Flow. — ^Rehbock, about tlio year 1929, seems to 
liaye been the first to attempt to obtain these 
lines by allowing aniline dj^’es to flow from one 
side of the model to tlic other. Three photo- 


graphs of the lines obtained by him were included as an appendix 
to P.E.Q. paper 5To. 162 (see Reference 2, p. 536) and a fourth 
showing the lines for a floor uith equal piles at heel and toe is also 
given in another paper All these show a certain amoimt of d 3 'e 
diffusion. 


Mckenzie ‘Ta 5 dor and Uppal - developed a superior technique. 
They saturated the subsoil sand with a solution of potassium 
chromate and introduced, at selected points along the upstream sand 
layer, a number of pipes through which a solution of silver nitrate 
could flow into the medium. The interaction of the two chemicals 


left a red precipitate of silver chromate along the lines of flow, wliich 
could bo seen and photographed from the glass front of the experi- 
mental tank in which the model was placed. By gradual improve- 
ment of the method, verj' sharp lines were obtained. 

By tliis method thej” traced the lines of flow round floors 
having the following tjqics of foundation profile ® : — 

(i) Horizontal floor, (ii) Vertical sheet pile, (iii) Semi-circular 
base, (iv) No. i with an upstream pile, (v) No. i with upstream 
and downstream piles,* (vi) No. iv with an upstream apron, (vu) 
No. V with upstream and downstream aprons, (viii) No. i with 
coarse foundation material, (ix) No. i with defective contact at 
heel, (x) No. i with downstream piles, (xi) No. v with piles 
reversed, (xii) No. i with pressure relief pipes, (xiii) No. v with 
pressure relief pipes. 

Later they traced the lines of flow under Baj^s II and IV of the 
Khanld weir*>®, and under a number of other models of actual 


weirs. 


More recently Uppal and Mushtaq Ahmad® have developed 
an apparatus in which a thin celluloid model of the work is inserted 


1 Rehbock, Th. Von. — * Sicherwasserbowogung im Erdroich.’ Proc. Int. 
Commission on High Dams, V, p. 66, (1933). 

2 Mckenzie Taylor, E. and Uppal, H. L. — *A Study of the flow of 
water under works on sand foundations by moans of models.’ Proceedings 
of the Punjab Engineering Congress, XXH, pp._ 61-78, (1934). (Reprinted as 
Punjab Irrigation Research Institute Publication, Vol. II, No. 3.) 

8 The last three forms are described in a second part of Reference 9, 
supra, issued as an Irrigation Research Publication, Vol. II, No. 4. 

4 Mckenzie Taylor, E., and Uppal, H. L . — ' An investigation of the flow 
of water under Elianki weir and the pressures on the floor.’ Seseareh 
Publication, II, No. 6, figs, xiii, xix, (1934). 

6 Khosla, A. N., Mckenzie Taylor, E. and Uppal, H. L. — ‘ An investiga- 
tion of the uplift pressure on a model of Bay IV, lOianki weir and the pro- 
totype.’ Research Publication, n. No. 10, (1036). 

6 Uppal, H. L. and Mushtaq Ahmad, (unpublished -work). 
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in the capillary space left between the two sides of a miniature 
tank, and in which potassium permanganate is allowed to flow into 
a layer of water imderlying the model. Diffusion is prevented by 
the narrowness of the distance between the walls and the absence of 
sand allows the lines to form very quickly. The lines are very 
sharp and can he photographed, but they disappear as soon as the 
flow of potassium permanganate is stopped. 

In the Electrical Models the lines of flow are not traced directly. 

(ii) Uplift Pressures . — Colman ^ seems to have been the first 
to investigate by this method the pressure 
distributions in a sand medium imderlying 
the model of a dam. He inserted 46 pipes 
at various points of the box containing the model and attached 
them to an equal number of glass tubes from which the level of 
water was read and the percentage drop of pressure calculated. 
From these values the equi-pressure lines in the medimn were drawn. 

Colman took two types of sand : — Sand A, with which he tried 
(a) A simple floor, (6) The same floor with piling at the heel, and 
(c) The same floor with piling both at the heel and at the toe. 
With sand B he made seven experiments, three with different 
lengths of the floor and four with a given floor length and different 
lengths of sheet piling, 

Gunn and Uppal ® conducted pressure observations on a small 
scale (1/60) model of Rasul weir (Lower Jhelum Canal). Twenty-sis 
pipes to measure the pressures were put in the sand before building 
the model, and the levels of the meniscus in each was read by at 
cathetometer. Later on, Mckenzie Taylor and Uppal ® ingeniously 
adapted their tank for the tracing of lines of flow to pressure observa- 
tions, by drilling 80-100 holes in the steel plate at the back of the 
tank corresponding to the points at which the pressure observations 
were required to be made, and by connecting these to pipes in which 
the water levels could be read. By dividing the head at any point 
by the total head, and expressing the result as a percentage, the 
pressme distribution was Imown. 

With this apparatus they investigated the pressure distributions 
under (a) An ordinary floor *, (b) Floors depressed m sand (three 
ratios and seven cases)®, (c) Floors with piling at the heel (ten 


1 Colman, J. B. T. — ‘ The action of water under dams.’ Paper No. 1350, 
Proc. Amcr. Soc. C.E,, LXXX, pp. 421-452, (Dec., 1910) 

2 Gunn, J. P. and Ujjpal, H. L. — ‘ Investigation of observational methods 
for models.’ . Punjab Irrigation Research Publication, U, No. 2, (1933). 

2 Mckenzie Taylor, E. and Uppal, H, L. — ‘ An investigation of the 
pressures on worlm on sand foundations.’ Punjab Irrigation Research 
Publication, II, No. 5, (1934). 

* See Reference 3, supra, 

8 Bose, N. K. and Uppal, H. L. — ‘Uplift pressures under a depressed 
floor.’ Punjab Irrigation Research Publication, II, No. 13, (1030). 
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ratios) {d) Floors ■with piling at the toe (six ratios) (e) Floors ■with 
equal piling both at heel an toe (four ratios) and (/) the models 
of a large number of weirs with complicated foundation profiles^. 
Later they investigated the effect on pressure distribution of varia- 
tions in temperature and depth of sUt deposit above a weir for a 
model of the Panjnad Headworks^, and obtained very good agree- 
ment ■with the values obtained from the prototype. 

The electrical method is based on the supposed analogy of the 
Electric Models electricity through conductors to that 

.of water through a porous medium. A non- 
conducting model of the structure, which is underlain by a conduct- 
ing salt solution, and which separates two conducting segments 
(representing the upstream and do^wnstream levels) at unequal 
potentials is the main component. The equipotential lines are 
traced by means of a needle or probe from points on the structure 
out into the medi^om and are taken as corresponding to the 
equipressure lines for the protoiype. The streamlines can be 
traced by drawing a freehand curve approximately orthogonal to the 
equipressure lines. 

Pavlovsky ® states that he proposed tliis method as far back 
‘as 1920, and gives three examples of its application in his 1931 
paper. He was followed by Hebert who investigated a number 
of dams by the electric method. • These included Harora and 
Panjnad, but Hebert was unable to obtain a good agreement 
between the electric analogy results and those given by hydraulic 
models or the measurements on the works themselves. Hi the 
case of Panjnad, however, XJppal® obtained a- very close agree- 


Bose, N. K. and Ilppal, H. L. — ‘ Influence of an upstream sheet pile 
on the uplift pressure on a floor.’ Punjab Irrigation Research Publication, 
n. No. 9, (1935). 

s Bose, N. K. and Uppal, H. L. — ‘ The eflect of an end sheet pile on the 
pressure distribution under a weir floor and on the exit gradient.’ Punjab 
Irrigation Research Publication, H, No. 14, (1936). 

s Besults not yet published. 

^ See Beferences 4, 6, p. 637. — number of investigations are still 
unpubhshed. 

® Uppal, H. L. — ‘ Pressures under a model of the Panjnad weir and under 
the prototype.’ Paper No. 185, Proceedings, Punjab Engineering Congress, 
XXin, pp. 129-134, (1935). (Beprinted as Besearch Publication, Vol. II, 
No. 11.) 

® Pavlovsky, N. N. — ‘ Motion of water under dams.’ (Paper signed on 
12th September, 1931, and printed as Beport No. 36 of the Premier Congrhs 
des gran^ Barrages, IV, pp. 179-192, which was held at Stockholm in June- 
July, 1933.) 

^ Hebert, D. J. — ‘ Hydraulic Uplift pressures under dams on pre'vious 
foundations.’- United States Department of Interior, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Technical Memorandxim No. 384, (1934). (This reference is quoted on p. 1285 
of the Proc. Amer. Soc. Civil Engineers for Sept., 1934, in a discussion by 
Hebert of-Lane’s paper. See Beference 2, p. 636.) 

8 Beference 6, supra. 
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ment 'between his model results and those obtained by Hebert 
previously. 

At about the same time Harza ' obtained by this method 
the pressure distributions for a depressed floor and for a floor with 
equal end piles. His work was mentioned by Haigh (F. F.) in 
introducing his own paper on ‘ Design of weirs on sand foundations ’ 
to the Punjab Engineering Congress held in February, 1935 ^ 

Vaidhianathan and Gurdas Earn ® revived and improved the 
method in 1935, with which they investigated the cases of (i) A 
flush floor with no sheet piles, (ii) A flush floormth sheet piles (1 case), 
(iii) A depressed floor in equal fill (1 case). In a subsequent paper ♦ 
they also treated the case (ii) with a different floor-pile ratio. 

Later on they made an exhaustive study of a number of 
standard forms, which included the following : — 

{a) Depression floors with and without single end piles ®. 

(6) Flush floors with and without single end piles ®. 

(c) Stepped floors with piles at step 

(d) Floors with equal and unequal end piles, and with equal 

piles not at ends ®. 

More recently Luthra and Vaidhianathan ® have investigated . 
the case of a flush floor fitted with fixed equal end piles and an 
inner pile varying in position and length. 

A number of existing or proposed foundation profiles were 
also treated similarly. The results for Haveli (3 separate designs), 


1 Harza, L. F. — ‘ Uplift and seepage under dams on sand foimdations. 
Proc. Amcr, Soc. O.E., (Sept., 1934). 

2 Haigh, F. F. — ‘ Design of weirs on sand foundations.’ Paper No. 182. 
Proc. Punjab Engineering Congress, XXIH, pp. 115a-116&, (1935). 

8 Vaidhianathan, V. I. and Gurdas Bam. — ‘ On the olootrical method of 
investigating the uplift pressures under dams and weirs.’ Irrigation Research 
Publication, V, No. 4, (1935). 

4 Gurdas Bam, Vaidhianathan, V. I. and Mckenzio Taylor. — ‘ Potential 
distribution in infinite conductors and uplift pressure on dams.’ Proceedings 
Indian Academy of Sciences, U, No. 1, (July, 1936). 

5 Vaidhianathan, V. I,, Gurdas Bam and Mokcnzie Taylor, E. — ‘Pressures 
under weirs — ^Depressed floors with and without shoot piles.’ Irrigation 
Research Publication, V, No. 6, (1935). 

0 Vaidliianathan, V. I., Gurdas Bam and jMckonzie Taylor, E. — ‘ Uplift 
Pressure on weirs — o floor with a line of sheet piles.’ Proc. Ind. Acad. Sc., 
II, No. 6, (Dec., 1935). 

t Guidas Bam and Vaidhianathan, V. I. — ‘ The design of falls with 
roforenco to uplift pressure.’ Proc. Ind. Acad. Sc., HI, No. 4, (April, 
1930). . . 

8 Gurdas Bam and Vaidhianathan, V. I. — ‘ Uplift pressure and design 
of woirs with two sheet piles.’ Proc. Ind. Acad. Sc., IV, No. 2, (August, 
1930). 

8 Luthra, H. B. and Vaidhianathan, V. I. — ‘ Uplift pressures under 
weirs with throe sheet piles.’ Proc. Ind. Acad. Sc., IV, No. 4, pp. 491-502, 
(Oct., 1930). 
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Kalabagh (proposed), and Merala -weirs -vrere presented in a paper ^ 
read before the Punjab Engineering Congress. The rest are not 
yet published. 

(iii) Velocities of subsoil flow.— -Tho first knouTi experiments 
for determining the velocity of -water through a horizontal sand 
laj'er subjected to a head of -water were eondueted by D’Arcy". 
The sand was enclosed between two horizontal parallel planes, 
whose distance apart was small compared to the length of the sand 
layer measured parallel to the direction of flo-w. 

His work was followed by that of Hazen ® who experimented 
-with a number of sands of different sizes and calculated the velo- 
cilies of flow under varying heads and at different temperatures. 

The first experiments, in India were carried out bj’- Clibborn 
-who used a 120' tube of 2' diameter, which was packed with Khanki 
sand and subjected to heads varying from 1' to 19'. Later he also 
used Jamrao and Solani sands for other experiments. 

■ Clibborn’s object was to determine the velocities of %vater 
tlnough different tjT)es of sand at different distances from the head 
of the tube and to find the pressures capable of blo-wing these sands 
through the orifices pro-vided at 10' intervals in the tube. He 
also arranged for an estimation of the useful effect of a downstream 
curtain wall in preventing such blo-wing. 

Experiments on the flow of water through different materials 
were also made by King and Slichter®, with special reference 
to the ‘ porosity ’ — ^also Imown as * pore space ’ — of the material. 

In recent years the attention of the experimenters has been 
largely directed towards determining the ‘ flotation ’ and ‘ bursting * 
gradients, i.e. the ratios of head of water to lengths of sand column 
(horizontal or vertical) which would cause the sand particles 
respectively to remain suspended in and to be carried away by the 
stream of water flowing round them. 


1 Yaidhianathan, V. I. and Gurdas Bam. — •' Electrical method for 
determining pressure distribution imder hydraulic works.’ Paper No. 100. 
Proc. Punjab Engineering Congress, XXIV, pp. 49-63, (1936). 

2 D’.^oy, H. (1866). — (There are several papers quoted in various 
reference booto and papers. The best known is ‘ Les Pontaines Publiques do 
la Ville de Dijon ’.) 

3 Hazen, A. (1892). — ‘ Some Physical properties of sands and gravels.’ 
Beport of Massaohtissets Board of Health. (J^ference taken from p. 322 of 
Buckley’s Irrigation Pocket book, 2nd edition, 1911.) 

4 Clibborn, J. (1896). — ‘ Ejqierimonts made on the passage of water 
through the sand of the Chenab river from the Ehanki weir site — May, 1896.’ 
Boorkee Treatise on Ci-vil En^eoring — Irrigation -^ork in India. Appendix 
D. xxv-xxxviii. (The book was written in 1901. The pages refer to 
1909 edition.) 

8 Slichter, C. S. — ‘The motions of xmderground waters.’ U.S, Geological 
Survey water supply and Irrigation Paper, No. 67, (1902). (Eeference taken 
from page 324 of Buokley’s lirigation Pocket-book. See Hefbrence 3, supra,) 
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Terzaghi’s work in this direction has been followed by that 
of Vaidhianathan and Lnthra who examined the * flotation ’ 
and ' blowing ’ gradients for twelve specimens of silt and discussed 
these in relation to the conditions of flow near the toe of a work. 

Theoretical . — The theoretical work can be subdivided into : — 

1. Empirical : — 

(i) Formulae or deductions based on experiments or observa- 

tions. 

(ii) Hypotheses or suggestions, for which the experimental 

basis is not traceable. 

2. Mathematical : — 

(i) Deductions made by the application of hydrodynamical 

theory. 

(ii) Isolated attempts at approximations. 

D’Arcy * and Dupuis concluded from their experiments that 
Empirical velocity of water flowing in minxAe channels, 

** varied directly as the head and might be expressed 

by the equation v=ki, in which v is the velocity of flow, i the fall in a 
given distance divided by that distance, and k a coefficient which 
varied with the size of the grains of the soil. 

Hazen® retained the form of D’Arcy’s hypothesis, and 
expressed k in terms of the temperature of the water, and the 
‘ effective size ’ of the particles constituting the sand through 
which the water flowed (the effective size being the diameter 
of the particle, which was exceeded by 90% of these present in 
the given sand.) 

Sliohter ® introduced the conception of ‘ porosity ’ into Hazen’s 
formula, while Baldwin- Wiseman ’ gave a very elaborate expres- 
sion for k, which he deduced from certain experimental data in his 
possession. 


* Terzaghi, Charles, (1929). — ‘ Effect of minor Geologic details on the 
safety of dams.’ Amer. Inst. Mining and Metalhirgical Engineers' Technical 
Publication No. 215. (Keference taken firom page 1293 of Proc. Am, Soc. 
C.E., for Sept., 1934.) 

2 Terzaghi, CHiarles, (1922). — ‘ Der Gnmdbruch an Staumauem und seine 
VorhOtung.’ Die Wasserkraft. (Reference taken from page 1290 of Proc. 
Amer. Soc. C.E. for Sept., 1934.) - 

3 Vaidhianathan, V. I. and Lnthra, H. R. — ‘ Floatation ^adient for the 
flow of water through porous strata and its bearing on the stability of founda- 
tions.’ Punjab Irrigation Research Publication, V, No. 5, (1935). 

■* D’Arcy and Dupuis, (1858), — ‘ Traiti ’ de la conduitc et de la distribution 
dcs Eaitx.' (Reference taken from Buckley’s Irrigation Pocket-book, 
page 321, 2nd edition, 1911.) 

5 See Reference 3, p. 541, 

6 Sliohter, C. S.— Proc. Inst. C.E., CLXXXI, p, 127, (1910). (Befcrcnco 
taken from Buckley’s Irrigation Pocket book, p. 324.) 

t Baldwin- Wiseman, W. R. — Proc. Inst. C.E., CLXXXI, p. 39, (1910). 
(Reference taken from Buckley’s Irrigation Pocket Book, p. 320). 
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Clibbom ^ made a number of interesting deductions from his 
experiments on Khanlri sand. Some of these were : — 

(a) An effective pressure of 3 feet of water at any point 
appears capable of blowing sand out with water. 

(&) The value of the 5' curtain at the end of the tube is 
marked by the way in wliich it prevents sand flowing 
slowly out with the percolation water. Its value 
(it was used with a 120' pipe full of sand) may be 
put as equivalent to 15 feet of extra weir. 

(c) The resultant upward pressures of water headed up above 
a work will act under that work vuth forces in direct 
proportion of their distances from the point of appli- 
cation to their points of exit. 

In other words, Clibbom assumed the fall of pressure to be 
linear, though for the vertical cut-off used he used a weightage of 3. 

Beresford® discussed Clibbom’s experiments, but did not 
regard them as being of great use. 

Hutton^ reaeSng a paper before the Simla Engineering 
Conference on the pressure observations obtained from Narora 
weir on the day preceding its failure stated that the path of 
percolation under the weir seemed to him to follow the line of ‘ least 
resistance ’. It is not known how he arrived at this conclusion. 

Hutton also noticed that the pressm-e pipes showed higher 
pressures than those calculated from the formula of linear fall 
of pressure. 

Khosla * fitted an empirical logarithmic curve to his observa- 
tions at Dugri I and Jauryan siphons to show the variations in the 
head-recorded with changes in deptli of the strainer point. Erom 
this curve which he called the ‘ loss of head ciurve ’ he made two 
important deductions. The first was that the velocity of flow. at 
any point in the subsoil is directly proportional to the loss of head 
from the normal surface level at the point, and the second that 
this velocity increases as the depth decreases. 

He also foimd that an 18' pile cut off about as much of head 
as it would if it were a 70' long horizontal floor 

Mckenzie Taylor and Uppal ® concerned themselves mostly 
about the form and spacing of the lines of flow. Their most impor- 
tant deductions are given below : — 

1. There is no flow (or very little) along the foundation 
profile of a work. 


1 See Beference 4, p. 541. 

2 Beresford, J. S. — ‘ Govt, of India Technical paper. No. 97,’ (1902). 
(Quoted in Beference 2, p, 637, by Mckenzie Taylor and Uppal). 

8 Hutton, C. H. (1913). — (Quoted on page 190 of Bligh’s ‘ The practical 
design of Irrigation Worlis ’ by the editor, F, W. Woods. (3rd edition.) 

4 See Beference 1, p. 636. 

6 See Beference 1, p. 635. 0 See Beference 2, p. 637. 
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2. The lilies of flow under an impervious floor take the 

form of semi-ellipses. 

3. The velocity of flow of the water is increased as it 

passes imder a pile. The lines of flow show a marked 
tendency to be thrown off away from the pile, after 
passing its foot. 

IVom their work on pressure measurements on a simple floor 
they concluded that ^ — 

1. The fall of pressure along the base of an impervious 

floor does not follow a linear law. There is a large 
drop of pressure on entrance immediately upstream 
of the work and a further large drop of pressure 
on emergence immediately downstream. 

2. For any fixed point tmder a work the percentage drop 

of pressure is constant for all heads examined. 

Similarly conclusions had been drawn by Colman They.may 
be summarized as below : — 

1. For a flush floor, there is a relatively large loss of head 

at the points where the water enters or leaves the sand. 
The pressure curve closely resembles the probability 
curve. 

2. Piling at the heel of a dam reduces the pressure and 

piling at the toe increases it. 

3. With sheet piling at the heel, the line of major flow 

approximates to the shoi^st distance from the 
end of the piling to the toe of the structure. 

Colman also gave two empirical formulae for the total upward 
thrust per unit width of the floor with and without piles at the heel. 

Bose* made a statistical analysis of the data obtained by 
Taylor and Uppal for a floor-and-an-upstream-pile combination 
by fitting an experimental curve to the pressure values at particular 
points. His deductions were that the foundation profile was not 
the line of major flow, that the drop of pressure along the outer 
face of the piles was very much more than that along the inner 
one and that there was a considerable drop of pressure round the 
foot of the piles. He followed this work by fitting an empirical 
formula to the pressure distributions obtained under depressed 
floors *. 

Gurdas Bam and Vaidhianathan ® concluded that the best 
position for piles was at the end of a floor, as they cut off more pres- 
sure in that position than in any other position. Luthra and 


1 See Reference 3, p. 538. 

2 See Reference 1, p. 638. 

3 See Reference 1, p. 639. 

5 See References 6, 8, p. 640. 


See Reforcnco 6, p. 638. 
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Vaidhianathan ^ • concluded that with a floor fltted with equal 
end piles, a third sheet was best placed near the centre or the heel 
according as it was shorter or longer than either of the end sheets of 
piles. 

Erom their experiments on flotation gradient® the same 
authors concluded that the value of this gradient is very nearly 
unity for the silts of the types likely to form the foundation material 
of Punjab weirs. 

The results of Gurdas Bam, Luthra and Vaidhianathan’s 
experiments on standard forms were utilized by Khosla to frame 
his method of Independent Variables®, where each elementary 
combination of a floor and sheet pile is treated as a separate entity 
and the results so obtained are corrected for the influence of the 
neighbouring entities. The correction is expressed by an empirical 
formula, which gives a very good fit with the experimental values. 
The basic idea is that the influence of each element of the structme 
on the pressure distribution is mainly local. 

Chbbom * was the first to introduce the word ‘ creep ’ 
into engineering literature. He defined it as ‘ the underground 
scour of water caused by the heading up of the water above the 
weir and the fall in level below in times of a low river and a high 
demand for irrigation ’. He suggested an upstream puddle apron 
(whose invention he attributed to Col. Western) as a means of 
lowering the hydraulic gradient. He also thought that a ‘ sheet- 
piled terminal at the heel, though primarily a protection to the 
puddle apron, also tends to reduce the danger of longitudinal 
creep in an efficient maimer ’. 

This last idea was also adopted by Brown ®, who argued that 
as ‘ (1) the extension of the impermeable platform upstream of the 
drop wall decreases the upward pressure on the floor below the 
drop wall at the same time that it reduces the steepness of the 
hydraulic gradient and therefore the rate of flow of the percolation 
water, (2) the extension of the impermeable platform downstream 
has the disadvantage of increasing the upward pressure on the 
floor below the drop wall, though the steepness of the hydraulic 
gradient is favourably affected in the same way as by an upstream 
extension ; therefore (3) a curtain wall is well plcu^ if upstream 
of the floor, but badly placed if downstream, except as a precaution 
against cutting back and undermining of the floor ’. 

1 See Reference 9, p. 640. 

^ See Reference 3, p. 542. 

s Elliosla, A. N. (1936). — ‘Working rules and general principles of 
design.’ (This forms chapter X of the C.I.B. Publication ‘ Design of weirs 
on sand foimdations ’.) 

4 Clibbom, J. (1901). — ‘ Roorkee Treatise on Civil Engineering Irrigation 
work in India Chapter VII ‘ Works ’. Paragraph 14, ‘ Details of main 
weir design pp. 137-141. 

s Brown, Sir Hanbury. — 'Irrigation — Its principles and practice as a 
branch oj engineering,' p. 122, (1912). 
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The outstanding empirical hypothesis of ‘ creep ’ was, however, 
formulated two years earlier by Bligh \ It will be stated here in 
his own words, 

‘ The main determining factor in the stability of the sand 
formation is — the enforced length of percolation or the so-caUed 
creep of the under current ’ (para. 4). 

‘ To ensure safety jfrom undermining this length Z, must be 
some multiple of the head H. HI = GxH, then the coefficient G 
win vary in value with the quality of the sand ’ (para. 6). 

In paragraph 9 he gives the values of G, for different sands 
whose derivation however is not explained. The values vary 
from 5 for boulders to 18 for light silt. 

* If vertical depressions are placed below the base of the floor, 
the line of percolation may be forced to follow round these obstruc- 
tions, and may not, as might be imagined, take the line of least 
resistance. Thus, if an impervioiis line of sheet piling or curtain 
wall of masonry be inserted below the floor, the line of creep may be 
measured doion one side of the vertical obstruction and up the other 
side. The added length of creep will thus be twice the depVn of the 
curtain.' (Para. 19.) 

His hypothesis can thus be divided into three parts : — 

(а) The flow of water is mainly along the foundation profile 

of the structure. 

(б) The pressure falls uniformly from point to point along the 

profile. In other words, the velocity of flow at all 
points of the profile is the same. 

(c) The total length of the profile should be obtained by 
following along both sides of the vertical components 
and should be large enough to reduce the supposedly 
uniform velocity to a value less than an assumed 
critical value depending on the foundation material. 

Hutton ^ thought that ‘ in case of a horizontal floor, held in 
by two lines of sheet piling, the percolation, instead of creeping 
down one side and up the other of the upstream piling, then along 
the floor, and then down and up along the downstream piliug, 
would pass direct from the toe of the upstream piling to that of the 
downsfream piling ’. This passage Hutton termed the path of 
‘ least resistance 

At about the same time Griffith ® put forward a h 3 q)othosis 
similar to Bligh’s. 


1 Bligh, W. G. (1910). — ‘ Tlio practical design of irrigotion -worits,’ 
pp. 147—151. (The pages refer to tho third edition issued in 1927.) 

” Sco Roferonco 3, p. 643. 

3 GrifHth. W. M. — ‘ Tho stability of rroir foundatioas on sand and soil 
subicot to hydrostatic prc.s.sure.’ Prac. Inst. C.E., CXCVU. Part III, 
p. 221 (1913-14). (Rcferonco taken from page 1237 from Proc. Amcr. Soc. 
C.E. for Sopt., 1934.) 
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Very recently Lane ^ studied a number of cases where dams 
had failed or were stiU standing. He put forward the ‘ weighted- 
creep method in which he stated that ‘ creep along vertical 
surfaces or surfaces sloping more than 45° with the horizontal will 
be called “ vertical creep ” and other surfaces “ horizontal creep 
The weighted creep distance is the vertical creep plus one-third 
the horizontal creep He proceeded to give values of coefficients 
for safety on the same lines as Bligh’s C7- values. 

(i) The conversion of Darcy’s formula ^ from its linear form 
Tv;r rt, +{ oi minute cJtannels to a differential form for 

a ema c infinite substratum may be said to form the 
starting point of the mathematical treatment of subsoil flow. The 
necessary logic was furnished by Slichter*, who, combining the 
geometry of porespace with the hydrodynamics of a viscous fluid, 
first verified Darcy’s law and then put it in its differential form. 

Beresford^, at about the same date had postulated that the 
lines of flow round a semicircular profile with an infinite substratum 
would be semicircles, and had interpreted it as being a proof of 
the law of linear fall of pressure for all profiles. 

Borchheimer ® then applied a well-known example in hydro- 
dynamics to evaluate the equi-pressure and stream-lines for the 
two elementary cases of a horizontal floor flush with its foundations 
and a sheet pile in equal fifi. This was the begi nn in g of the ‘ stream- 
line ’ theory and of the ‘ method of confocal conics ’. 

This method was applied by Parker ®, though wrongly, to the 
case of a floor having a core wall below the crest. It was used later 
by Harza ^ and Haigh ® to develop the criteria for safety of weirs. 

The essential basis of the stream-line theory was stated in 
mathematical language by Johnston ®, and at greater length 
in non-mathematical language by Haigh who did not, however, 
go beyond the two elementary cases solved already. 


1 See Beference 2, p. 535. 

^ See Beference 4, p. 542. 

3 Slichter (see Beference 1, p. 641). — (Quoted by Bose in Chapter II 
of ‘ the Design of weirs on sand foundations.’ Central Board of Irrigation 
in India Publication.) 

* Beresford, J. S. (1902). — ‘ Ejqjeriments on the passage of water through 
sand.’ Govt, of India Technical Paper No. 97. (Quoted on p. 327 of 
Buckley’s Pocket-book (2nd edition, 1911).) 

3 Porohheuner (1927). — ‘ Zur Grundwasserbewegung nach Isothermischen 
Kurvenscharen.’ (Beference taken from page 4 of Punjab Irrigation Besearch 
Publication, Vol. H, No. 13.) 

6 Parker, P. A. M. — ‘ The control of water.' (Boutledge), pp. 292-293, 
( 1913 ). 

t See Beference 1, p. 540, (quoted by-Haigh in his paper — Beference 2, 
p. 540). 

8 See Beference 2, p. 640. 

8 Johnston,. J. H.— Discussion on P.E.C. Paper No. 173. • Proceedinas 
Punjab Engineering Congress, pp. 786-78c, (1934). 

to See Beference 2, p. 540. .(Also pp. 78d-78e of Beference: 9, supra.) 
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ParloTsliy' solved the case for a single-pile-flnsh-floor combina- 
tion, Weaver - independently obtained the same solution a year 
later. Pavlovsl^ also considered the same case vrith a fim'tp. 
substratum, but the same solution xras obtained independentlv 
by Wuskat *. 

Bose's* solution for a stepped floor and his evaluation of 
the exit gradient formtdie — tvhose connection Tvith the critical 
velocity had been evaluated by Terzaghi ^ and Haigh ® — ^brings 
the mathematical development up to date. 

(ii) Of the isolated attempts, Hoffmann's ' use of Pourier 
Series and hnear equations for a flush floor vith equal-end-pfles, 
and Haigh's formul®® for cases of symptomatic flow are known. 
They are only approximations and do not form part of the ‘ stream- 
line ' Theory. 

(d) JHiimhig. 

It is of the highest importance to the Irrigation Engineers 

here as well as abroad to desicn, constnict 

and maintam most econoimcally masonry works 
such as canal falls and bridges over canals. The amotmt of money 
spent over such construction in any project is considerable and their 
annilal maintenance charges form a large item in the recurring 
charges of such a canal system. Efforts of engineers had been 
mainly directed to reduce both the cost of construction and main- 
tenance of such ht'draulic works on canals. Tarious methods had 
been tried to bring about this economy : one- of the most- succe^ful 
efforts had been the constriction of waterway of masoiury works, 
i.e. fliiming. Some of these designs had worked most successfiilly 
necessitating ver^' little maintenance charges while others had 
failed involving severe damage as a result of unexpectedly heavy 
liydraidic action in a few cases resulting in the jjartial destruction 
of the work. 

Due to such vmexpected divergent and discordant results 
of designs Kased almost on identical principles the Central Board 
of Irrigation insrinited a denriled enquiry about the subject wliicb 

r See Rofewnce 6. p. oS9 1 pp. 1S7-1SS. 

- Weaver. W. (1932). — Uplitr pressure on darns.' --Iwjfr. Jo»r. 2tla!h. 
Fh’jfifS. XI. Xo. 2. pp. 114-1 -to* (June. 1932). 

s Mnskat, M. (1936). — ‘ Seepage flux \mder dams of extended b-ase ividth 
and under coffer dams resting on permeable strata of finite tbickness. 
Pavsics (Jpr.T^ii!,' JAf -Irirr. Jnsf. of Ph'^'fics, Matcb. 1936. pp. 116- 

125'. 

< Bese. X. K. {1936).— * Mathematical Treatment of flow under weirs 
with referenoe to uplift pressures and exit gradients. (This fornts chapter 
of the C.I.B. Publication.) * Design of weirs on s.and foundations *.)_ 

5 Terraghi. Charles (1925). — (Quoted bv Vaidhanathan on p.^llS of the 
P.E.C. ProvVsi'i. 7 .-f for 193.5. during the discussion on Paj>or Xo. 173.) 

f See Reference 2. p. o-lO. 

r Hoffmann. B. (1934'.— Die Wassserwirtsch.aft, I. 174' (quoted by 
Mtis'sat in Reference S. 

? See Reference 2. p. 5-lOt pp. lOS-lIl. 
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iv^as embodied in a publication of the Board in 1934. In the folloiv- 
ing the definition and classification of ‘ flumes ’ wdll be the same 
as ■were accepted in the above publication. 

The word ‘ Fluming ’ is used b}'’ engineers themselves in 
Tk « • • .a different connections conveying different signi- 
cfas^flcai^n ficances. A very general definition as suggested 
in the above note of the Board is as follows : — 

‘ A flumed work is one built in a stream of which the waterway 
is reduced below the normal. It is necessarily accompanied by 
an increase in velocitj’-.’ 

With this broad definition flumes can be divided into two 
distinct types : 

Type I. Flumes with a free water surface under atmospheric 
pressure, so that the depth of water in the flume could 
increase or decrease. 

Type II. Flumes closed on all sides so that the pressure 
on the top could varj^^ within limits. 

Various forms of Type I will be dealt with here. Type 11 
includes cases of pipes and syphons and will not be considered. 

Before, the various forms of Type I can be properly classified 
it is necessary to go into some details about the theory' of fluid 
flow in flumes. 

Theory of flow of water in flumes will be dealt with here from the 
Th rw ffl two*dimensional point of view. This will neglect 

eory o ow effect of cross-currents in the flume and also 

the effect of friction on the side walls. As a fundamental basis 
for discussion it will be necessary to accept the two following 
laws of fluid mechanics : — 

1. Law of conservation of energy. 

2. Law of conservation of linear momentum. 


The Law of Conservation of Energy states that the total energy 
of flow of a volume of fluid remains constant 
tionofEner^' along the flume excepting for the 

loss in energy due to friction. So that the 
total amount of work that can be obtained from every pound 
of water passing any point in the fluid, assuming it can fall to the 
datum level and that no energy is lost, is 




ft. lb. 


where p is the pressure per sq. foot at the point and w is the weight 
per cubic foot of the fluid, v is the velocity of flow at the point and 
z is the height of the point above a datum level. This is known as 
Bernoulli’s General Theorem which states 


p „ 

sd Hk" = Constant . . 

w 2g 


• ( 1 ) 
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for each stream line. The constant generally is different from 
stream line to stream line. But in the case where all the stream 
lines can be assumed to have started from the same total energy 
line the constant will be the same for aU the stream lines. So that 
the total energy of unit mass of water at any point consists of : — 

(i) Potential Energy, i.e. height above a fixed datum ; 

(ii) Depth Energy (or Pressure Energy), i.e.' the mean 

depth D over the bed ; 


(iii) Kinetic Energy (or Velocity Energy) 




The total energy line can be plotted over the water surface 

setting off the velocity energy jr- before it. There will generally 

2g 


be a slope in the total energy line which will represent the friction 
on the bed of the flume. Eor stable flow the total energy line will 
be parallel to the water surface and the bed of the flume. 

Equation (1) will hold so long as the stream lines are straight 
■oi* * there is no marked curvature in them. 

Effect^f^^rva- j£ curved, an additional term involving 

the centripetal force due to curvature will have 
to be introduced. If f be the radius of curvature of the stream 
line passing through the above point with velocity v then the 
transversal component of the acceleration (contripetal acceleration) 
^8 

is given by — . So that resolving all the forces normal to the 


direction offlowweget 


i 

P dn ^dn ~ r 


.. ( 2 ) 


where n is measured along the normal. It will be possible to 
integrate this equation in a limited number of cases. But it is 
apparent that the pressure will rise from the concave side of the 


stream to the convex side at the rate of p— per unit length of the 


normal. 

If in Equation (1) the pressure energy (depth energy) and 
the velocity energy are measured over the 
bed of .the flume then the sum of these two 


Energy of flow 


energies is known as the Energy of.Flow = D+g- 


(3) 


Suppose on the bed of our flume a small obstruction is placed 
(see Fig. 1). Suppose the total discharge in the flume is Q and 
constant. Let and AzD^V^ be corresponding quantities 

in tlie two sections AB and CD, wliefe 
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A = area of cross-section, 
y = average velocity of the cross-section, 
D = average depth in the cross-section. 
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Flo. 1. 


Then 2) is the depth energy. 


1)2 

g- is the velocity energy. 
So that the energy of flow Ef is 


= and .. (4) 

If Q he the total discharge in the flume and B the width of the 
flume then the discharge per foot width of the flume is given by 

? « QIB. 

In the above Kgure constriction had been shewn on the bed alone. 
It may also be put on the sides changing thereby B and gr. 

Now in sections AB and CD : 


V -± 


V ? 


r>8 




and 


Bf 

'CD. 2 


/I" 'OX/, - 2grl)jj2 

So that for each value of g- a curve can be plotted between Bf and D. 
Such series of cu^es are ^yen in the Central Board Publication 
No. 4, Hydraulic Diagrams One of these curves is given in 
Kg. 2. 


(5) 


Prom Equation (6) it is clear that — 

(1) the curve becomes asymptotic to the energy of flow 

axis for very small values of D ; 

(2) the curve again approaches the line Bf=.D for' ve^ 

high values of D, so that Ef = D is again an as'vmn- 
tote to the-curve. , . . 
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FiO. 2 . 

On differentiating ■with, respect to 2? 

dD ~ gD^ ■' 

So that Ef passes tlirough a TniniTmim value "when 

1 — ^=0 or I?® = — or D = ^ ~g’ 
gD^ g » 

This depth is kno'wn as the ‘ Critical Depth ’ Dc 



The critical velocity Vc corresponding to this depth 

yc^Vm 

and the energy of flo'w at this depth is a minimum. 
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It will be seen from Kg. 2 that corresponding to every value 
of there are two depths possible of which one will he less than 
the critical depth and the other more than the critical depth. 
These two depths are stable whereas at the critical depth where the 
energy of flow is m inimum the flow is unstable. So that if the 
depth of water before the obstruction is above the critical after 
passing the critical point, it can either come back to its original 
state or the velocity may increase beyond its critical value and the 
depth decrease below its critical point (see Kg. 3). 



Let us reverse the condition now and see what happens. In 
Kg. 4, the stream is moving with a hyper-critical velocity and 
there is a gradual rise in the bed: Gradually the velocity is 
lowered and the depth increased till the critical point is reached 
and after that the flow becomes normal so that the depth and 
velocity become such as the slope in the channel can maintain. 



If this natural rise in the bed- is not available in the flume 
then the hj^ier-critical velocity will not maintain itself long but 
the transition, as ^ven in Pig. 4, will be efiected by what is 
known as the * Standing Wave This is a new phenomenon which is 
very often utilized in bringing back a hyper-eritical jet to ordinary 
conditions of flow. To explain this phenomenon we shall have to go- 
into details about the second law of flow. 
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All moving bodies have momentum. So that every volume 
of water moving with a certain velocity will 
•eating posscss momentum. According to Newton’s 

Momentum Second Law of Motion the rate of change of 

momentum is proportional to the force acting 
on the body. So that if we consider the movement of water in the 
flume across two sections AB and CD (Kg. 5), the momentum across 




Fio. 6. 


W ' W ’ 

the section AB is equal to — QY^ and. across CD is QY^- So 

that if Pj and Pg be the pressures across the sections — 


Tf W 

YQY,-jQVs = F^-Pj+F 

.. (8) 

^ QY^+P^ = ^ QY^+Ps+F 

V If 

.. (9) 


Kom Equation (8) we find that the difierence of momentum across 
the two sections AB and GD is equal to the difference of pressure 
on these sections together with the component F of the external 
forces acting on the prism of water ABGD. If the external force 
be only fiiction on the bed BD which will be represented by the slope 
in the T.E. line, so that it can be neglected in Eq. (8) and (9), 
we get 


W 

Pd — QY = Pressmc'e+Momentum = Constant 


( 10 ) 


across any section of the flume neglecting friction. Now at any 
section 
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Equation (10) becomes 
7)2 w 

■pfr . ~.B -\ — .q.B .7 = Constant 


g 


or 


or 


A' I iy _ 


g A 

A" 

2 A 2 


S' A 

A® 


A 


( 11 ) 


Erom Equation (11) it is clear that — 

(1) the curve becomes as 5 rmptotic to the Pressure+Momen- 

tum axis for very small values of D ; 

(2) the curve again approaches the Pressure line for very 

high values of D, so that the Pressure-Depth line be- 
comes asymptotic to this curve. 

This curve is also shown in Eig. 2. There is also a minimum 
point in this curve which can be obtained by differentiating 

D* Dc* « . . 

-jj- -j — ~ = Constant 
i JJ 

with respect to D and equating to zero. 

D-^ = 0 

or Dmin == Do. 


So that the depth for the minimum point of ‘ Pressure+Momentum ’ 
curve corresponds to that of the minimum point for ‘Energy of 
Elow ’ curve. 

It will be seen from Eig. 2 that the ‘ Pressure -J-Momentum ’ 
curve and the ‘ Energy of Elow ’ cxirve approach asymptotically 
the ordinate axis for very small values of D. After the critical 
point is passed through, both of them approach the Depth-Energy 
line, the ‘ Energy of Ilow ’ curve approaches much faster than the 
Pressure-}- Momentum curve, so that they diverge from each other 
after the critical point is passed. 

The ‘ Pressure-}-Momentum ’ curve in Eig. 2 has the same 
abscissse as that used for the ‘ Energy of Elow ’ curve and the values 
of ‘ Pressure-j-Momentum ’ are shewn on the right. Eor a given 
depth there is always one other depth having an equal value of 
‘ Pressure-fMomentum this point falling in all cases beyond the 
critical depth. Therefore for any depth of flow there is always 
another depth which we will call the alternative momentum stage 
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to which the flow may change without the intervention of an 
external force. Such a change, however, requires a change in the 
energy of flow, 

EVom Kg. 2 it is clear that for a given change in depth the 
change in Ef is not proportional to the change in ‘ Pressure + 
Momentum ’ so that it follows that a change in depth cannot 
occur without the introduction of some factor to preserve balance. 
A change between alternative energy stages without loss may be 
effected by the application of an external force only. This can be 
seen from Fig. 2 where the points F and G refer to the same energy 
stage where the points D and T having the same depths as F and 0 
refer to a different momentum stage which means that there must 
have been application of some external force proportional to D'T. 
A change in the alternative momentum stages may be, on the other 
hand, accomplished by a change in energy only. In Kg. 2 D and E 
refer to the same momentum stage but the points F and JET having 
the same depths as D and E refer to two different energy stages 
and the loss of energy in passing from I) to E is proportional 
to F'E. 

Equation (11) can be re-written in the foUowing form : — 




-Pi*hl^2 

2 



.. ( 12 ) 


From the above Mr. Crump has deduced the loss of head in the 
jump as 


and also 


(Z>2-A)^ 


.. (13) 


E'i’F ~ D2"i'^2 



.. ( 14 ) 


where E = upstream total head measured over the crest level, 

F = elevation of the crest above point of formation of stand- 
ing wave. 


Having briefly dealt with the theoiy of flow in flumes we can 
now classify the different forms of Type I Kumes : 

Class I. Flumes in which the velocity never rises above 
the critical. 

Class II. Flumes in which the velocity rises above the 
critical but the design is such that the stream returns^ to 
sub-critical flow without the interposition of the standing 
wave. 

Class III. Flumes in wliich the velocity rises above the 
critical and in which provision is made for the generation 
of a standing wave at the point where the stream resumes 
sub-critical velocity. 
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From the definition of ‘ Fluming ’ it is apparent that where 
the flume ends or begins as the waterway in 
Curvature and flume jg reduced below the normal there 
siSon ° ™^st be a change in the bed level or in the 

sides of the channel. This is generally effected 
by giving a gentle transition curve whose radii of curvature is 
generally determined empirical^ and is the result of experience. 
It is apparent that at the beginning and end of a transition, the 
curvatures should be zero. To determine the intermediate 
curvature between these points the theory is not sufiioientlj’’ de- 
veloped nor is there a sufficient number of experiments to decide 
the point. It is well known tliat if the curve of transition is too 
abrupt the film of water will not adhere to it but a layer of vortices 
will form between the film and the curve and the cliaracter of tlie 
whole movement "will change. A number of practical curves 
of transition with empirical ratios for the splaj’^ have been worked 
out and given in the Publication No. 6 of the Central Board of 
Irrigation. 

In the above, the line followed has been mainlj’’ that worked 
out by Julian Hinds in his publication ‘ The Hydraulic Jump 
and critical Depth in the Design of Hydraulic Stnictures ’ in the 
‘ Engineering News Record ’, dated November 25th, 1920, and 
the paper by A. M. R. Montagu, on ‘ Energy of Flowing Water, 
Critical Flow and Standing Waves ’ in the Punjab Engineering 
Congress Paper No. 126 and the Publication No. 6 on ‘ Fluming ’ 
by the Central Board of Irrigation. 


(e) Sill in the ecoiwmy of a Canal System. 

One of the main difficulties which Irrigation Engineers in 
T alluvial countries, such as India, have to 

n o uc on encounter is to control silt that is brought down 
by the canals from the rivers. In spite of very rigid regulations 
at the headworks the canal engineer finds that his canals are 
silting up badly and thereby losing command or the berms are 
falling in rapidly widening the channel and thereby threatening 
breaches along the line. The amount of money spent on silt 
clearance and repairs due to silt troubles is considerable on a canal 
system whose success depends on the degree in which the ill effects 
of the silt can be overcome or obviated. 

1. Every river carries some detritus or foreign substances. 
In the moimtainous region where the slope is steep it may consist 
of big boulders, shingle and coarse sand. As the river goes down 
into the plain shingle and boulders become less and less, coarse 
sand and fine silt predominate, till when it comes near the sea 
only fine silt can be obtained in the bed and clay in suspension. 
Nothing is defimtely known as to what happens to the shingle 
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and boulders in the upper reaches and wherefrom do the fine silt 
and clay come in the lower reaches. Whether this is due to abrasion 
or any other cause is not material for us ; but what is clear is the 
fact that the coarse sand that is in suspension in the upper 
reaches is on the bed in the middle reaches and is absent 
altogether in the lower reaches. So that what is doating silt in 
one reach is bed silt in another ; that is, the line of demarcation 
between floating silt and bed silt is simply a function of velocitj’- 
and turbulence. But from our experience in the Punjab canals 
silt of diameters higher than *07 mm. is very seldom found in 
suspension and very little of particles below *07 mm. diameter 
size is found on the bed of canals. For the purpose of this article 
the above definition will be followed. 

2. In designing channels it has long been recognized that the 
silt that the channel will carry can have great influence in deter- 
mining the ultimate section and slope to which the channel will 
settle down. This fact was most probably in the mind of Kutter 
and Ganguillet when they tried to modify the Che^ formula 
by introducing in the formula a variable factor ‘ n ’ which depends 
on the so-called rugosity of the channels. About 40 years ago 
jMr. Kennedj’’ of the Punjab Irrigation introduced the idea of silt and 
turbulence explicitly into the subject and deduced his well-known 
relationship from about 20 sites on the Upper Bari Doab Canal 
S 3 'stem. More recently Mr. G. Lacey of the United Provinces 
Irrigation Department has again revived the subject and proposed in 
two papers before the Institution of Civil Engineers, London, a 
number of relationships involving some of the usual hydraulic 
constants with a quantity known as the silt factor/. For a number 
of years recently the Punjab Irrigation Research Institute had been 
busy in finding the behaviour of silt in regime channels. In a paper 
before the Punjab Engineering Congress in 1935 the writer put forth 
the results of this investigation. 

3. In tackling the problem of silt in canals there had been 
two methods of attack. One method had been mainly followed 
by the above class of research workers who had been principally 
concerned with finding the quantity and quality of silt that a channel 
with a certain fixed discharge, slope and section will carry without 
scouring or silting. Research workers in India had been generally 
taking into consideration only the quality of silt but not the 
quantity ; wliile workers in America and China are inclined to take 
quantity also into account. This may be due to the fact that 
Indian rivers generally do not carry so much silt as those of China 
and America. The other class of workers had been mainly, 
concerned with the various methods for exclusion or control of silt 
entrj' into the canal system. Though the object of both classes 
of workers is the same, to run a canal system successfully, j^et their 
methods are different and can be made to supplement each other 
bj’^ judicious adjustment. 
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It is obvious that once silt has got into the main line of a canal 
system through its lieadworks, it must go doum the system to the 
tail end. So that if any control or exclusion is to be practised 
it must start at the canal regulator in the river pocket. If it is 
known from the available slope of the country what maximum 
size of silt the main lines and branches can carry it will be possible 
to exclude from the system aU silts coarser than this size. As 
the main line goes down distributaries take off from it and knowing 
the silt carrying capacity of each of these distributaties it may be 
possible by silt-selective heads to give them just the proportion 
of silt that they will carry. Thus in controlling silt movement 
in a canal system the above two methods have to work together ; 
at every step one method supplementing the other. It will be 
shewn later how it is possible to know what grade of silt a certain 
channel passing a certain discharge through a certain section 
and slope will be able to carry. We shall now deal with the various 
methods of silt-exclusion and silt control that are in practice in 
India. 

4. The fundamental ideas that lie at the root of all silt- 
excluding and silt-controlling devices are the following : — 

(1) The heavier grades of silt roll on the bed of the chaimel 
and the maximum diameter of floating silt is of the 
order 0*07 mm. 

* (2) Silt is made to roll on the bed or held in suspension 
due to turbulence in the channel which generally 
starts at the wetted-perimeter of the channel and is 
caused by unevenness of the boimdary. With a 
fixed depth and mean velocity, a rough bed will 
carry more silt than a smooth one, though a smooth 
bed will be able to transport a heavier grade of silt 
than a rough one. 

(3) The velocity of top water in a channel is much faster 
than that of the bottom water so that it is much 
easier to deflect the bottom water than the top water. 

Based on the above principles various forms of silt excluders 
and silt-regulators have been devised. We shall first deal with 
the silt control at headworks. The proper place to deal with the 
silt trouble in a canal system is clearly at its head. We shall now 
describe a few cases of silt regulator at the headworks of some Punjab 
rivers. One of them is described by Mr. Kin g in his paper on 
‘ Silt Vanes and other devices for excluding and controlling Silt ’. 

A rough general layout of the Silt-Regulator is given in Kg. *6. 
By the term Silt-Regulator is meant a device for regulating to 
a nicety the quantity of silt let into a canal as opposed to a mere 
Silt Excluder. A Silt-Regulator consists of a settling flume ABEF 
with a smooth bed, say of concrete, the iunction of which is to cause 
the heavy silt in the water to drop into the lowest possible layers 
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of water. This flume is continued past the canal regulator up to 
the Undersluices, as EDGE ; but the portion of it opposite the 
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regulator is provided ivitli a silt platform, consisting of a sla 
of reinforced concrete, supported on dwarf walls as shown by tl 
parallel dotted lines, the platform being raised to a height abo-s 
the floor of the flume by perhaps 5 or 6 feet as may be required. 

The space under the platform and -between the dwarf wal 
is called the ‘ Silt Tunnel Just upstream of the ‘ Silt Tunnels 
is constructed a light girder bridge with grooves in its piers int 
which can be let down * Silt Raisers ’ the function of which : 
by creating obstruction on the bed of the flume to throw up tl] 
silt in the lower layers of water towards the surface and thus cauj 
it to be carried over the platform and into the canal instead ( 
under it and into the undersluices. 

A modified form of this type of ‘ Silt Tunnel ’ had been pi 
in before the lower Chenab Canal regulator in the Chenab Rive 
Pocket covering two bays of the Undersluices. Tliis ‘ Silt Tunnel 
was constructed part in 1932-33 and part in 1933-34. This tuniv 
has definitely reduced the silt charges in the canal. This improvt 
ment is reflected in the progressive lowering of the silted bed < 
the main line and the head reaches of the Upper Gugera Branc 
to other off-taking channels. 

!Mr. -TCiug suggests a second method of controlling silt entr 
into canal headworks depending on curved-wing-cum-silt-van« 
as shown in Pig. 7. There must be as before a settling flum 
to cause the silt to drop as low as possible. It is shut off from tl 
main river, as in the case of the Silt Platform or Silt Regulate 
by a divide wall built to say 6 ft. above maximum supply level. 

Three to six himdred feet downstream of the mouth of tl 
settling flume, is built a set of Silt vanes, which terminate, at the; 
downstream ends at the divide wall. The longest vanes shoul 
be so placed that it is not closer to the off-take than 50 or 75 fee 
depending on the size of the canal. 

When it is desired to exclude the maximum amount of si 
from the canal, all the silt slmces are of course kept fully opei 
When it is desired to let a little more silt into the canal the dowi 
stream silt sluice is closed. 

Mr. P. V. Elsden in his Irrigation Branch Paper (Punja 
Irrigation) No. 25 on ‘ Irrigation Canal Headworks ’ gives a desig 
for a headworks Regulator. 

Coming down the main line from the headworks if it is foun 
that even after the silt exclusion at the head more of the coarse 
silt is coming than the main line or its branches can carry, a nei 
device of silt ejection is put on the bed of the canal if there is 
chance of escaping a part of the bed water back to the river itsel 
This device had been tried on the Salampur Peeder of the Uppe 
Bari Doab Canal system. This is a modified type of silt-tunni 
constructed on the bed of the canal. Above the platform of th 
tunnel comparatively silt-free water flows unhindered in the mai 
line, while through the opening of the tunnel the bottom silt-ladei 
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water is carried away into the escape. The waterway in the tunnel 
is so regulated that there is no obstruction to the passage of water. 
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As we go further down the main line small distributaries w 
take off. n the silt carrying capacity of these distributaries 1 
small it will be necessary to exclude fturther silt. This is effeott 
by various devices such as : — 

(а) Silt Vanes. 

(б) Curved- wing-cum-silt- vanes. 

(c) Silt platform with no guide wing. 

Id) Silt platform with guide wing. 

(e) Curved wing silt-exeluder. 

(/) Curved wing with openings. 

Ig) Raised cill. 

It is not necessary to go into further details about these si 
excluding devices. Detailed descriptions of these arrangements wil 
their comparative merits and demerits will be found in King’s Pap 
on ‘ Silt Vanes ’. It will suffice to say that a judicious combinath 
of these with proper fixing of their heights and spacing will 1 
necessary to adjust the amount and quality of silt entry into dista 
butaries and minors. It will now be described how we can fir 
beforehand what grade of silt a channel with a certain discharg 
slope and section is able to carry. 

Researches on the silt carrying capacity of alluvial channe 
had been carried on by various workers like du Boy, Dupuit an 
others for very many years. Various formulae have been evolve 
by Keimedy, Lacey and others which have proved of immeni 
practical value. But the main difficulty that these investigate; 
had in dealing with this problem was in defining silt. Kenned 
in his sUtometer proposed an instrument which but for muu 
defects would have enabled him to classify silt successfully — ^son 
of these defects have been since removed by Dr. A. K. Puri and tl 
modified siltometer is being used extensively in the field work i 
the Punjab. A more accurate siltometer had been evolved h 
Dr. Vaidhianathan which is being used constantly for silt invest 
gation in the Punjab Irrigation Research Institute. 

Mr. Lacey in his paper on ‘ Stable Channels in Alluvium 
proposed a number of formulse involving the hydraulic data ( 
a channel in regime such as the discharge, the velocity, the wette 
perimeter P, the hydraulic mean depth B, the slope s, and a charai 
teristio number / which he says is connected with the silt of ti 
channel. He has also given an empirical relation connectin 
f with d the diameter of the silt particle in inches. 

f^sVT. 

Of the various formulae proposed by him the following are fundi 
mental : — 

7 = 1-1612V'/-R .. .. (J 


nssQi 
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and 


P«, = 2-67g^ .. .. (3) 

7 = 16 ®/:^ .. .. ( 4 ) 



Pro. 8. 

These relations have been deduced from a vide range of data 
of rivers and channels from different parts of the world and canying 
different grades of shingle, boulders, and sand. 

A direct attack on the problem of silt movement and regime 
of channels has been carried out by the writer in the Pimjab Irrigation 
Besearch Institute during the last five years. Hydraulic data and 
bed-silt samples have been collected in the Besearch Institute 
from canal sites all over the Punjab which are known to be in 
regime. These data and the silt-samples are collected from certain 
sites daily and from others once a week. These samples are analysed 
by the siltometer and silt-size distribution curves (Fig. 8) are 
plotted for every one of them. These curves are very interesting 
and show the life-history of the channels from day to day. It 
is possible only by studying these curves (Kg. 9) to find out if a 
channel is going off regime or not. Prom each of these curves 
the average diameters of the bed-silt samples are worked out and it 
has been proved that this diameter * m ’ is the only quantitj’- that 
need be considered in order to characterize the silt sample from 
rdgimc sites. In the subsequent statistical analysis of the problem 
tliis quantity ' m ’ in mm. has been introduced as a silt-character- 
istic together with other hj’-draulic data for these regime sites. 
The following relationships have been obtained from these data : 
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.. (5) 


.. ( 0 ) 

Ji = . . . (7) 

For redesigning or remodelling a cliamicl iJ: is not very difficult 
to fix */’ from Equation (1) or (2) and ‘m ’ from the available 
silt in the channel itself. But to de.<!ign a .system of new channels 
where nothing i.s knovii as to the silt that i.s likely to come to the 
canals from the river, the problem is much more difficult. Enough 
data are not available to show how m or / varies from the head 
regulator of any canal .system to the tail end. This is a problem 
which must be .solved before the above relationship could bo of 
practical use to project engineers. vSo that if the project engineer 
Icnows what slope ho is likely to get in his channel and what discharge 
is going to run in it, from the above rclationship.s he can work 
out the value of average silt diameter size which the channel could 
carry and then by fitting the head of his dislributory with silt 
ejecting platforms or vanes ho could get in his channel the required 


,5x103 = 2-09^“ 

X = ^=—~ 
P 6‘25 m 



grade of silt. So that by a combination of the above two methods 
of silt control he would be able to run his channel smoothly. 
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(iii) LIabine. 

{a) Tidal Moddfor the Port of Bangoon. 

Extensive use has been made of "working tidal models in the 
past t"wo decades or so, and as outstanding British examples may 
be cited those "which have been constructed for the investigation 
of the physical characteristics of the rivers Severn and Mersey. 
It "will be seen from the description, below, kindly sent by Sir 
Alexander Gibb and Partners, of an experimental "tidal model of the 
Rangoon Approach channels that investigations on a still larger 
scale and of an equally comprehensive nature have also been carried 
out in connection "with a river, which, when the work was done, 
ranked as an Indian river. The model was, it is true, constructed 
and operated in London but the basic data had naWally to be 
furnished by the Rangoon Port Staff -with whom Sir Alexander 
Gibb and Partners worked in close collaboration. 

Rangoon, the capital of Burma, is situated on the Rangoon 
River 25 miles from its confluence "with the Gulf of Martaban. 
With a yearly export trade of about £5,000,000, it is a most import- 
ant factor in the Co\m"try’s trade, and its maintenance for ocean- 
going vessels is a fundamental requirement for the prosperity of 
Burma. 

The river, which is three miles "wide at its mouth, has been 
subject to periodic change due to the formation and movement 
of shoals. Continuous erosion of the west bank has occurred 
just above Elephant Point to a depth of 1-^ miles. 

The principal problem in maintaining access to the Port is 
the Outer Bar, an area about six miles "wide consisting almost 
whoUy of soft silt. This area has deteriorated from 20 feet of depth 
in 1884 to 12 feet in 1931 below datum. The "tidal rise, above datum 
is 21 feet springs and 12 feet neaps so that a depth of this amount 
interfered "with the traffic of the Port. 

It was decided by the Port Commissioners, after discussion 
"With their Consulting Engineers, Sir Alexander Gibb and Partners, 
London, to construct a tidal model to ascertain the causes of the 
deterioration and the best means of rectifying the position. 

The model was constructed to a horizontal scale of 9 in. to 1 
Sea Mile, and 1/16 in. to 1 ft. vertically, an exaggeration of 42 times. 

The "time scale of the model was 1 : 583, so that the period 
between successive high tides was 76 seconds. One year occupied 
about 15 hours running of the model. 

The bed of the river and sea was formed of specially selected 
sand, and by a suitable plunger 15 ft. X 2 ft. actuated by machinery 
tlnough a system of epicyclic gearing, the varying range of the tide 
from springs to neaps was reproduced, A small plunger reproduced 
the diurnal variation at this place. 

Pans simulated the IMonsoon conditions, and varying flo"WS 
in the river as between wet and dry seasons were also reproduced 
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automatically. Silts were introduced into the rivers and sea 
in correct proportions to agree with the density obtaining under 
actual conditions. Alum was added to the Sea water in the model 
to cause an accelerated effect in the settlement of the silt-laden 
waters of the model necessitated by the exaggerated vertical scale. 
The over-all size of the model was about 60 ft. X 40 ft. 

The model sea bed and rivers were moulded jSrst of all to the 
chart of 1876, and the model was thereafter operated for over fifty 
years, up to the condition of 1932 to check that the changes which 
had occurred at Rangoon were being reproduced in the model. A 
satisfactory check on this was finally obtained. The model was 
also run forward to 1982, and finally to 2016, to ascertain what 
results were likely to occur in future. In addition, tests on Training 
walls, dredged chaimels, revetments, etc. were undertaken and 
analyzed. The operations in connection with the model experiments 
involved eight separate runs of the model, and the whole of the 
experimental work occupied three years. 

The conclusions reached were 

{a) That the majority of the silt overlying the Outer Bar 
does not originate from the Rangoon River, but is 
brought eastward from the mouths of the Irrawaddy. 

(6) That cyclic changes in the Outer Bar area will always 
occur and that the condition in 1931 had reached its 
maximum deterioration, and improved conditions were 
to be expected in future. 

(c) The Port of Rangoon will always be accessible to vessels' 

of the size now using it. 

(d) Artificial works such as training walls and revetments 

are not justified, and would produce no permanent 
advantages. 

(e) A dredged cut, if required, could be carried out and 

maintained, if properly located to take advantage of 
the tidal currents. 

The consideration of the Report led the Port Commissioners 
to inform shipping companies that in view of the small proportion 
of the vessels with large draught which use the Port and which 
alone would benefit from an expensive dredging programme, 
they were not prepared to undertake such works. The Port would 
always be available for vessels up to 28 ft. draught. For vessels 
exceeding this draught, the Commissioners would not undertake 
to provide a passage, and the future design of vessels intending 
to trade to Rangoon should be arranged accordingly. 

Actually, since the issue of the Report in 1936,. conditions 
on the Outer Bar region have improved, as indicated by the model, 
and the ruling depth prevailing is now about 16 feet. 

The accurate working of the model was checked by moulding 
to the 1876 Chart, and after running for a period corresponding 
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to over 50 ‘years, comparing ■with the 1932 Chart. After two 
consecutive checkings giving reasonably correct and comparable 
results, the Model ■was set at 1932 and run forward a period of about 
50 years, to foreshadow the natural tendencies of the umegulated 
river. The various possible methods for improving conditions and 
securing a permanent and adequate approach channel were then 
tried out in detail. 

The principal points in which this Model shows some departure 
from previous Tidal Models are : — 

1. It is believed to be the largest Tidal Model as yet 

attempted. 

2. The propagation of the tides in the estuary at right 

angles to the outflow of the river. 

3. The use of erodible banks. (In previous models banks 

of rivers and estuaries have been formed of rigid 

materials). 

4. The use of different coloured sands and silts. 

5. The special arrangements to produce diurnal variation. 

6. The automatic control and variation of upland water 

as between monsoon and dry weather periods. 

7. The variations in silt content as between monsoon 

and dry weather periods. 

8. The automatic variation of the discharge weir in order 

to maintain a constant mean sea level. 

(b) Tidal Modd of Bombay Harbour. 

This model ' is of special interest as being the only tidal model 
of any importance which, so far as the compiler of this chapter 
knows, has been constructed and operated in India. 

The model was formed to a horizontal scale of 10 inches to a 
sea mile and a vertical scale of 1 inch to 8 feet. It reproduced 
an area of 120 square miles comprised in the Harbour. The scale 
was such that 9,667 tides could be created in the model in the course 
of a week’s working. The mechanism for propagating the tidal 
effects gave an accurate rotation of spring and neap tides. 

The main object for which the model was constructed was the 
investigation of a site for a new dock system, but it was also used 
for other purposes. A proposal had been put forward for the 
dredging of a large area on the western side of the Harbour. The 
model indicated, however, that a bar would be formed at the north 
end of the area which it was proposed to dredge and that this 
would affect the main channel to the docks. On the strength 
of this, a definite limit was set to the extent of the dredging opera- 
tions. There was also a proposal to discharge crude sewage at 
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the northern end of Bombay Harbour, in the belief that it would 
be adequatel}’’ diluted in the great volume of water contained in 
the Harbour. The model showed in a convincing manner the 
cumulative results of the proposed sewage discharge and it brought 
out the fact that this effect would be specially marked on the 
commercial side of the Harbour. The scheme was then abandoned. 
Interesting information was also obtained regarding the distribution 
of silt in the Harbour. 

Although the results so far obtained from this model have been 
of a negative character, the Port of Bombay has now in its possession 
a mass of information, obtained from the model, which ma}*^ be of 
great value when, at some indefinite date, the expansion of India’s 
foreign trade brings up again the question of an extension of the 
Bombay docks. 

(c) Model for investigating littoral drift at Vizagapatam. 

The conditions at the entrance to Vizagapatam Harbour 
were particularly suitable for investigation by means of a working 
model. It was concluded from inferences drawn from other more 
or less parallel cases and from observations of the conditions which 
prevailed at Vizagapatam, that the difficulties which had to be 
surmounted would arise almost entirely from one source, namely 
from wave action. Wliilst it was true that the wave action was 
invariably due in the first instance to winds, there was sufficient 
evidence to show that if the wave action could accurately be repro- 
duced by a mechanism, the subsidiary effects of wind could be 
ignored. Similarly -it was concluded that the effects . of tidal 
currents, which are very feeble on that part of the coast, could be 
discounted ; if the adverse effects of wave action could be countered, 
then there would be no difficulty in dealing with any sand move- 
ments directly caused by tidal currents. 

It was also considered that the area of sea in which it was 
necessary to investigate the physical conditions was a very restricted 
one. This brought with it the great advantage of its being possible 
to construct the model to a natmal scale instead of having, as is 
usually the case, different horizontal and vertical scales. Nor 
was there any necessity to attempt to reproduce the salinity of the 
water, or its silt content. The problem was exclusive that of investi- 
gating the effects of wave action on the outer channel of the Harbour 
and of deducing the most advantageous position in which to site a 
Protective Work of the type which has been described in Section II 
(iv) above. 

The model was constructed to reproduce to a scale of 1/100 
an area of the sea-bed, roughly 4,500 feet long by 2,500 feet broad. 
Extensive observations had been made of the direction, height, 
length and other characteristics of the waves which pass into this 
area during the South-West Monsoon. The wave action was 
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induced in the model by a triangular dispacer at the extreme 
seaward edge of the area in question. Experiments on the travel 
of the sand were not started until the correct alignment, level, 
section and stroke of the displacer had been ascertained by trial. 
The directions of the waves vary appreciably, as a result of diffrac- 
tion, over the area and it was found possible, after a number of 
trials, to reproduce these with great exactitude. 

The effect of the littoral drift occasioned by the wave action 
upon a short length of channel, which had been dredged in the 
previous calm season, was accurately known and this effect, too, 
was found to be closely reproduced in the model, once the displacer 
had been accurately sited. 

The problem of determining the best alignment for the Protec- 
tive Work was then attacked. Models of Breakwaters of various 
t 3 q)es and lengths were successively placed upon the bed of the 
model and the behaviour of the sand and other phenomena were 
carefully observed. The alignment, length, shape and position 
of the Breakwater, as actually constructed, were determined 
directl 3 ’’ from the results of these experiments ; for it was felt that 
whatever error might be inherent in the model, no surer guidance 
was in anj’^ event available. 

A factor of great importance in the situation was the degree 
of tranquillity which could be produced under the lee of the Break- 
water in the area in which dredging operations would have to be 
carried on. On this point it was felt that the indications given 
by the model could be accepted with a large degree of assmance ; 
nor was it eventually found that this confidence had been misplaced. 

Whilst the qualitative results given by the model were from 
the onset believed to be reliable, it must be confessed that the quanti- 
tative results were accepted with a certain degree of reserve. 
Nevertheless, when it became possible, after the Breakwater 
had been constructed, to compare actual results with those which 
had been predicted by the model, a close parallel was found. 
Doubts have been cast on the feasibility of obtaining reliable 
results by the use of a model such as this in which the sand employed, 
though of the very finest, reproduced, to actual scale, a mass of 
small pebbles. However this may be, the fact remains that a very 
close parallel was established, and it has possibly been overlooked 
by some that tlie reaction between the water and the wet sand, 
both in the model and in the prototype, is that between a compara- 
tivelj’^ light and a heavy fiuid. 

It has been stated above that the model was constructed to 
a natural scale ; nevertheless, there was one factor which as a matter 
of course was to a different scale, namely that of time. Time 
passed, as it were, through the model, at an arbitrary pace. The 
scale of the model was 1/100. The scale of wave velocity was. 
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therefore, approximately ~ 10 ' ^ order to reproduce the 

true wavelength it was, therefore, necessary to propel ten times as 
many waves across the model as would actually occur in the 
prototype in the same period. It was consequently possible to 
reproduce, in a period of twenty-four hours, the effects of the 
monsoon during a spell of ten days. 


(iv) The Sieesses in a Steel Steitctxtee. 

Whilst the stresses in a steel structure can, in the majority 
of cases, be determined by simple methods with a reasonable degree 
of accuracy, instances do occur in which, whilst the stresses cannot 
be said to be indeterminate, the Engineer has the choice between 
making one or more arbitrary assumptions, and carrying out a 
most irksome and laborious mathematical analysis. 

The little instance given below of the use, in conjunction with 
each other, of two new methods for the accurate computation 
of the stresses in a steel structure of a difficult type is of interest 
to the writer partly on account of the facts that the investigations 
were carried out by the designer, Sir. G. Wilson, on liis behalf 
and that it fell to him to urge that the conclusions which could 
be drawn from the two methods of attack be compared before 
the figures were finally accepted. This personal concern in the 
case is doubtless insufficient to warrant a reference to it in this 
connection, but it may be that the matter will excite the interest 
of other Engineers dealing with similar problems, and this is the 
sole justification which is now put forward. 

The sources of the methods of treatment of the problem are 
not Indian sources, but it can be claimed that the methods have 
been brought into juxtaposition in India, and possibly, in view 
of their recent origin, for the first time. Professor H^dy Cross 
of the University of Illinois, U.S.A., has recently brought out for 
such structures as are referred to above, a mathematical treatment 
which he calls ‘ The Column Analogy It will be gathered from 
Mr. Wilson’s description below that, though really simple, it requires 
a series of efforts of the imagination. One has to pretend that 
a structure, subject to stresses acting parallel to a section through 
it, is really functioning as a column sustaining loads acting in a 
direction normal to the section. It has also to be supposed that 
these loads take the form of moments — a state of affairs which 
is about as easy to visualize as is the fourth dimension. Having 
thus adjusted one’s thoughts, the correct result follows as a matter 
of course. 

Whilst Professor Hardy Cross was engaged upon his theorj^ 
two British investigators were obtaining useful results from celluloid 
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models. The models for use under this method corresponded 
in general shape to that of the structure under investigation, but 
the actual sections were determined in relation, not to the sections 
of the members composing the structure, but to a function of these. 

The design of the structure referred to below was arrived at 
by the first method, but verified by the second method, with 
results which may be judged from Mr. Wilson’s description which 
follows. 

The Turbine House of Messrs. The Calcutta Electric Supply 
Corporation’s New Generating Station at Mulajore will be a steel 
framed structure ; the main building will be 320 feet long by 62 
feet wide, between centres of main columns, and it will be fianhed 
by an annexe on each side. 

The main columns are spaced at 20 feet centres longitudinally 
and carry crane girders for a 100 ton and a 15 ton crane in the 
main building and a 10 ton crane in the eastern annexe ; these 
columns are connected in pairs across their tops by transverse 
roof girders, which cany north light roof trusses : the roof itself 
consists of a reinforced concrete slab resting on steel purlins carried 
on these trusses : the walls of the building are of brick and are 
carried on steel beams framed into the structure. The structure 
is 71' 3" high from the column baseplates to the centre fine of the 
roof girders which are 10 feet deep. 

The basic assumption underlying the design is that the main 
columns and roof girders form a series of portal frames the columns 
of which are fixed at the base, and that these resist all lateral 
loads : the columns in the annexes carrying only vertical loads. 

The lateral forces considered were those due to the force of 
the wind and the surge of the cranes. 

The maximum wind load is 19’4 tons and the maximum 
crane surge 14 tons per frame : allowance has, however, been made 
for the transference of 5 tons of the crane surge to the adjacent 
frames through horizontal bracing which is provided at the level 
of the bottom chords of the roof girders : the transfer occiu's 
because the more heavily loaded frame can only defiect more than 
the adjacent frames by the amount of the lateral stretch in the 
members of the roof bracing. 

The main frames were designed by means of ‘ The Column 
Analogy ’, an exceedingly simple, though mathematically exact 
method of determining moments in encastre beams, hyperstatic 
arches and single portals. This method, which is due to Professor 
Hardy Cross of the University of Illinois, U.S.A., may briefly 
be described as follows : — 

Pirst, consider the intermediate single span plane structure, 
which is to be designed, and which is subjected to any system of 
known loads : introduce imaginary hinges or cuts, at sticli points 
as will render the frame statically determinate, and draw a curve 
of moments for the loading in question. 
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Second, picture a short length of column, a section of which 
has the same shape as the side elevation of the axis of the indeter- 
minate structure under consideration, and a very small width, i.e., 
inversely the product of the modulus of elasticity and the moment 
of inertia of the corresponding cross-section of the structure. 

Third, load this imaginary column with an intensity of load 
equal at any point to the bending moment at the corresponding 
point of the structure just computed for the imaginary statically 
determinate condition. 

The change in moment at any point of the actual structure 
due to restraint, i.e. to the removal of the imaginary hinges or cuts, 
will now equal the fibre stresses which would exist at the correspond- 
ing point in the imaginarj'^ column. 

‘ The Column Analogy ’ was used to determine the stresses 
in the portal frames due to a series of horizontal and vertical loads 
at various points and the total stresses due to the various combina- 
tions of loads were obtained from these by multiplication and 
tabulation. 

A check on the work was obtained by testing an unloaded 
model, as described recently by Messrs. Pippard and Sparkes 
in the Journal of the Institution of Civil Engineers. The principle 
of the unloaded model is that if a known translation or rotation is 
applied at any support, then the reaction in the direction of the 
applied translation, or the bending moment, at that support due to 
any force applied in any direction to any point of the frame is 
equal to the deflection (in the direction of the force) of the point 
of application of the force due to the applied translation or rotations 
divided by the amount of the applied translation or rotation. 

The moment of inertia of the cross-section of the model at 
any point must be proportional to the moment of inertia of the 
corresponding point of the actual structure. 

In this case the model was cut out of celluloid, the axis being 
set down to a scale of a quarter of an inch to the foot. 

The results were most gratifying. In the case of horizontal 
loads applied at various levels, the bending moments at the bases 
of the columns obtained from the model checked in every case 
within 5 per cent, of the values obtained by calculation. In the 
case of eccentric vertical loads acting at various points the results 
were not quite as good, but the only serious differences occurred 
in cases where the load caused a very small bending moment at 
the base of the column. In such cases, the deflections were small 
and difficult to measure : also the differences, though relatively 
large, were absolutely small. 

rv. CojroLTOiNG Note. 

The compiler of the chapter wishes to express his deep obliga- 
tion to his collaborators, who have provided almost the whole of 
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the matter comprised in this chapter. The descriptions of work 
done and of investigations carried out have all been furnished by 
busy engineers, and their contributions have entailed on them a 
real sac^ce of valuable time. The subjects dealt ■with are very 
varied, though it is true that it has not been possible to cover the 
•whole of the ground. There has, too, been great diversity in the 
jframing of the several parts of the Memoir. It is feared that few 
people -will be equally interested in all the topics, but it is hoped 
that this very diversity, both in the method of presentation and in 
the subject-matter itself, ■will make it possible for most readers to 
find some portion or other which ■will in a measure accord ■with 
their tastes. 
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I. Intkodttction. 

la presenting a brief review of the IBstory of Physiology in 
India during the last 25 years, attempt has been made to indicate 
in a general way certain tendencies only amongst the research 
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•workers in this country. It should thus be possible to obtain a 
general idea of the special fields that are being traversed and the 
progress made. It is by no means a compendium of the work of 
all the workers, as it was never hoped to accomplish a task of such 
magnitude -within the limits assigned to this chapter. There must 
be, therefore, many omissions, for which the author hastens to 
apologize to the workers concerned. 

Physiology has been, in the truest sense, a handmaiden of 
medicine in this coimtry. It is only lately, that it has been able to 
claim a more or less independent existence. Amongst the earlier 
Physiologists, we have had some excellent teachers, such as McCay 
and Mahalanobis in Calcutta, Moorehead, Meyer and Hutchinson 
in Bombay, Donovan in Madras and Caleb in Lahore, who organized 
the teaehtog of Physiology on sound lines in the Medical Colleges 
and Universities. The number of workers in this subject during 
tlie last 15 3 'ears or so has steadily increased and consequently 
there has been a marked increase in the output of research work. 
The problems, which have attracted special attention, are those 
concerned with digestion, metabolism, nutrition, vitamins, blood 
and the cardio- vascular system. Attempts are also being made to 
determine normal phy.siological constants for the inhabitants of 
the country. This is all to the good. The data so collected -will, 
it is hoped, form the foundation of the science of Anthropological 
and Tropical Physiology. 

Much impetus was given to the study of the subject by the 
establishment of a separate section of Physiology in the Indian 
Science Congress in 1936, and by the organization of certain societies, 
notably the Physiological Society of India, Society of Biological 
Chemists, India, etc. Certain Medical Colleges also were pioneers 
in starting Physiological Societies (Bombay and Lucknow). Another 
noteworthy event is the introduction of pharmacology in 
the medical curriculum of Indian Universities and for post- 
graduate studies at the School of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta. 
Pharmacology is intimately connected to physiolo^, and the 
important researches that have been carried out during the last 
two decades have helped in elucidating many phenomena of interest 
both to physiology and tropical medicine. The future appears to 
be very bright, and it is to be hoped, that the science of Physiology 
in India will make rapid strides in the j-^ears to come. 

n. Blood. 

A large number of investigations have been carried out on 
the cj'tologj’’ and cliemistr^'- of blood. 

Chatterji has sho'wn that the two well-kno-wn methods of 
measuring the diameters of red blood corpuscles, viz., by the 
Camera Liicida and by Halometer give remarkably different results. 
He lays stress on the estimation of the thickness of these corpuscles 
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along with their diameter, and the total volume of each corpuscle 
rather than the diameter alone. Napier and Gupta found it 
necessary to have accurate measurements of the dimensions of 
red blood corpuscles. They compared different methods in vogue, 
e.g., halometric, Price- Jones, etc., and concluded that the packed 
cell method is, with a few modifications, the most convenient. 

Basu, Ghosh and Ghosh have shown that the red blood 
corpuscles get erenated even in normal saline and enlarge in con- 
centrated saline solution. Basu has made further studies on the 
subject, and gives an explanation of the phenomenon. 

Dhar has carried out hematological studies in non-pregnant 
healthy Indian (Bengalee) women, between the ages of 16 and 36 
years, and has found that the average count of reticulocj’tes was 
0’945% of red cells, the extremes being 2% and 0*3%. Of these 
estimations 93% were between the range of *3% to 1*4% which 
may be considered to be the normal range for Indian women. 
N. C. Bhattacharya has studied the structure of the human red 
blood corpuscles. 

Chowdhary and Basu have recommended the thick film method 
for differential leucoc 3 d» coimt in case of leucopenia and extreme 
anaemia. 

D. M. Telang in connection with work on the biophysics and 
biochemistry of blood in human tuberculosis studied the sus- 
pension stability of the blood in normal subjects and in tuberculosis. 
He concluded that in tuberculosis this test serves only as a negative 
diagnostic test, but that it is of great value in the .prognosis 
of the disease as well as in following up its progress in a given line 
of treatment. He also found : (a) that both systolic and diastolic 
blood pressures in tuberculosis are below normal, but that the 
pulse pressure is not materially altered in the disease, and (6) that 
while the calcium content of blood in tuberculosis is below normal, 
the sugar, mea and chloride contents are not affected. 

Mathur has shown that the percentage of haemoglobin in healthy 
Indians of Lucknow averages between 76 to 80% of the normal, 
and that there is a regular rise and fall in this in accordance with 
the rise and fall of outside temperature. He has also shown that 
vulture’s and fowl’s blood resemble each other so far as coagulation 
is concerned, although vulture is a meat-eater and the fowl a 
vegetable-eater. The coagulation of blood of both animals is 
indefinitely delayed, if its plasma protein complex is not allowed 
to come in contact with tissue fluid, and is hastened if it is agitated 
with a water-wettable substance or brought in contact with tissue 
fluids, specially glandular tissues. Thus this peculiar feature of 
delayed coagulation in birds (fowls and vultures) does not depend 
upon diets, but on some other factors. 

S. M. Bannerji and D. N. Mullik- have described a modified 
Wu’s method for micro-estimation of haemoglobin, and have deter- 
mined the Hb-content of Indian blood by this method. 
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S. C. Sen and G. N. Bera have studied the coagulation time 
of the blood of Indians, and of the blood of guinea-pigs and rabbits. 

B. B. Sarkar has made observations on the haemostatic pro- 
perties of ayapin and a3^apanin. 

Chopra and Mukherjee have shovm that the viscosity of blood 
sera is lowered with increasing concentration of NaCl. Since a 
change in viscosity of plasma influences the hydrostatic pressure 
of the circulation and therefore the rates of transudation and exuda- 
tion of tissue fluids, it becomes obvious why salt free diets would 
be beneficial in cases of oedema. 

S. C. Devdatta and Ms assistants have found that no direct 
relation could be traced between the fall in concentration of sugar 
and the formation of lactic acid in blood, in serum or in corpuscles. 
Sugar does not disappear completely. Both components, serum 
and corpuscles are necessary for glycolysis. S. S. Cowlagi has 
also worked on the subject. 

In order to have a better imderstanding of the various chemical 
processes taking place in the blood during each respiratory cycle, 
S. C. Devdatta has studied the ratio of the concentration of lactate 
in the corpuscles and in plasma. In the case of fatigued animals 
and subjects, tMs ratio is lower than that observed in resting 
animals and subjects,. This change in ratio is not due to a delay 
in the diffusion of the lactate from the plasma into the corpuscles, 
nor to the presence of some indifPusible substances estimated as 
lactate in the corpuscles or plasma. This ratio is found to be 
raised by increased partial pressure of carbon dioxide or by 
decreased partial pressure of oxygen or by increased hydrogen-ion 
concentration. These facts lead to the conclusion that the ‘lactate 
shift ’ is analogous to the ‘ chloride shift ’, and occurs dining each 
respiratory cycle in the blood, wMch may become of importance 
in connection with the buffering of the blood in conditions of oxygen 
debt. The same author has investigated the ratio of the con- 
centration of lactate in the corpuscles and in the plasma in the 
blood of pernicious anaemia patients, wherein he finds that the 
ratio is more than unity wMch shows that the concentration of 
lactate is higher in corpuscles than in plasma. ' TMs may be attri- 
buted to the higher content of haemoglobin in the cells. 

Charles Beid and B. Narayana have found that starvation 
decreases and the administration of food increases the rate of 
glycolysis in blood. They say, that the factors responsible for 
glycolysis in blood are present in both erythrocytes and serum. 
The same authors in their ‘ Stvdies in Blood Diastase. ’ find that the 
blood diastase decreases after meals, injections of glucose, glycogon 
and insulin, while anaesthetics and injections of starch cause a 
slight increase. Since pancreatectomj’’ causes little or no ehango' 
in the amount of eirculating diastase, the pancreas is not the main 
source of blood diastase. Ligature of pancreatic duct does not 
result in an3' striking change in the diastase content of the blood 
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in the course of one or two weeks. Since definite variations can 
be induced in the blood diastase by injections of insulin, glycogen, 
etc., it appears blcely that the circulating diastase is not entirely a 
waste product on its way to excretion. Evidence is adduced that 
the variations in blood diastase are probably due to its being 
taken up or given out by the liver cells, etc., according to the require- 
ments of the body with respect to the glycogen-glucose equilibrium 
probably in association with insulin. 

Hughes and his co-workers found that serum calcium in normal 
Punjabi is higher than the normal residents in temperate climate. 
Oral administration of Vitamins A and D produces changes in serum 
calcium and plasma cholesterol. Cases of osteomalacia treated 
with Vitamin D were found to recover slowly but the addition of 
Vitamin A caused a quicker rise in serum calcium and also recovery 
of patients. 

Sen and Chowdhury have shown that glucose injections increase 
the calcium-content of blood, although adrenaline injection, which 
brings about increase of blood sugar, does not cause an increase 
in calcium-content. Adrenaline injection following sugar injection 
causes a great rise in sugar content of blood without causing an 
increase in calcium-content. Eurther, if adrenaline be injected after 
the calcium-content of blood is raised by glucose injection, the curve 
of calcium in blood gradually comes down to normal. If glucose be 
injected after adrenaline no change of the calcium-content takes 
place. 

Hughes and Malik found initial blood sugar abnormally high 
in patients suffering ftom diseases other than diabetes and endocrine 
disturbances. Derangement of glycogenic function of the liver due 
to previous history of malaria is suspected. 

Chopra and Bose, and Chopra, Bose and De found that opium 
in small doses had no influence on the blood sugar of normal in- 
dividuals or patients suffering from Nephritis or diabetes. 

Basu reports that injection of emetine in rabbits and rats causes 
an increase in blood sugar by stimulating vagus nerves. 

S. Prasad and B. B. Sen found that Evipan Sodium in ansssthetio 
doses raises the blood sugar of the rabbit. 

B. N. Chatterjee has studied the effect of iron on luemogenie 
organs and finds that the administration of moderate doses of 
Ferri-et Ammon, oitras (green) in normal puppies does not alter 
the blood picture as far as the leucocytes are concerned. In most 
cases a definite increase of reticular normocytes has been noted 
towards the end of the period of iron admiiustration. There is 
an increased activity of red blood cell forming organs like spleen 
and bone marrow as residts of iron treatment. 

Bi. N. Chopra has made observations on the hoimolysis caused 
by snake venoms, and finds that passing the venom solutions (Cobra 
and Russel’s viper) through the Seitz filter renders them non- 
haemolytic, that the Seitz-filtrate of venom solutions are not reacti- 
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vated by leoithin. In the filtrate from cobra venom solutions the 
vascular effect is altogether absent, the respiratory effect being 
only slightly effected, ■whereas in the case of Russell’s viper venom, 
filtrate through a Seitz filter has a marked effect on both these 
properties. 

Sen in his researches on hsemolysis finds that normal serum 
can act as haemolytic as weU as anti-haemolytic agent depending 
upon circumstances. The effect on serum can be initiated by sub- 
stances which give hydroxyl ions. 

Sen and ^y have sho-wn that methyl-, ethyl- and diethyl- 
amines, piperidine and ammonia cause acceleration or inhibition of 
haemolysis depending upon whether they are added with or after 
sensitizers. N. M. Basu and B. P. Batta have made observations 
on Ponder’s method of determining percentage haemolysis of blood 
caused by various haemolytic agents. 

Biswas has studied the mSuence of antibody formation of the 
pseudo-globulin fraction of normal serum and notices that the 
anti-serum pseudo-globulin absorbs the H-ions of oxalic acid less 
effectively than normal serum pseudo-globulin. Further, anti-serum 
pseudoglobulin absorbs OH-ions from NaOH solution in the same 
way as normal serum paeudo-globuUn does. In the case of titra- 
tion ■with NagCOg and oxalic acid, the anti-serum pseudo-^obulin 
behaves in a different way from normal serum-pseudo-globulin. 

Boyd and Boy reported a definite increase in the cholesterol 
content in blood in Filaria, the average increase being 0‘146% as 
against the normal average of 0T16%. Hughes and his co-workers 
observed that in osteomalacia, there is low plasma cholesterol. 
Improvement in the clinical condition on treatment with Vitamins A 
and D and calcium glycerophosphate is associated with a rise 
in cholesterol content. Ghosh determined the cholesterol content 
of a large number of normal and pathological blood specimens in 
Indians. He discusses the significance of blood cholesterol in 
jaundice, and fimds that the cholesterol content of blood of Indians 
is about 40 mgms. per cent less than the European and American 
standards. 

Sankaran reports that •uric acid was present in about 30 times 
the normal concentration in the blood plasma of a fowl kept on 
Vitamin A deficient diet for 12 weeks. The excess of uric acid in 
blood was not directly due to Vitamin A deficiency, but was caused 
by a pyrophoresis consequent on Vitamin A deficiency. 

S. N. Bay and B. Ganguly have found that the iron and copper 
contents of the blood of normal Bengali subjects are 39'0 mg. and 
O’ 14 mg. per 100 c.c. respectively. 

S. S. Sokhey, S. K. Gokhale, M. A. IMalandkar, and H. S. 
Billimoria have worked out the standards for the normal averages 
by the study of bloods of 121 healthy young men from the 
Bombay Presidency between the ages of 19 and 30 years. They 
have used the Van Slyke oxygen capacity method for the deter- 
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mination of hsemoglobin. Their average haemoglobin fig^e agrees 
with that of two other series examined in America in which haemo- 
globin was determined by the Van Slyke’s method. They have 
studied the shrinkage of cells in blood caused by the use of potassium 
oxalate. They have also recommended for clinical work an accurate 
alternative calorimetric method to Van Slyke’s oxygen capacity 
method for haemoglobin determination. 

S. S. Sokhey, S. K. Gokhale, M. A. Malandkar, and H. S. 
BiUimoria have similarly worked out standards for the normal 
averages by the study of 101 healthy young women from the 
Bombay Presidency between the ages of 16 and 30 years. 

in. The Cahdio-Vasoulab, System. 

D. M. Telang in his studies of Electrocardiography described 
the electrocardiograms obtained from more than 60 normal in- 
di'viduals and showed that in the tracings of Indians no appreciahie 
difference can be noted in the various wave amplitudes and thne 
intervals from the accepted western standards. G. R. McBobert 
describes how to take care of the electrocardiograph in the Tropics. 

Pal has shown that drugs which stimulate cardiac vagus or 
sympathetic produce vagus or acclerans substances in the heart. 
iSnrther, antagonistic drugs which paralyse these nerve terminals, 
produce antisubstances in the heart acted upon. Drugs which 
act on the ganglia produce also some corresponding chemical 
substances in the heart. Gupta has also investigated the vagus 
and sympathetic tone on the cardio- vascular system and has demon- 
strated : {a) that Eppinger and Hess’s conclusions about the 
antagonistic and exactly balancing nature of vagus and sympathetic 
nerves on the cardio-vascular system are not quite correct, for there 
may be a predominating influence on the one or the other under 
normal physiological conditions, (6) that the normal state of the 
system is maintained by a duplicate mechanism without a real 
antagonism, a central predominating vagus tone being exerted on 
the heart, whereas the sympathetic exerts its predominating tonic 
influence on the peripheral vessels, and (c) that a correlation between 
the two systems exists, for in the case of a greater vagus tone, 
there is a more potential sympathetic tone. 

Gupta in studying the nervous regulation of cardio-vascular 
reactions has shown : (a) that the narcosis cannot exclude all the 
existing influences coining from the cerebrum and the higher 
centres to the cardio-vascular system ; (6) that the cerebrum and 
higher centres normally inhibit the toxicity of presso-receptor 
nerves which cannot be marked completely by narcosis, (c) that 
the effect of adrenaline becomes pronounced only when these inhibi- 
tory influences from the higher centres are completely cut off, 
{d) that the effects of decerebration vary according to the plane 
through which the’ section passes, and (e) that probably between 
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thalamus and caudal part of the red nucleus there exist some 
■centres controlling the respiratory function and there is probably 
a coupling of functions between circulation and respiration in this 
area. 

Maitra thuiks that cases of sudden death due to heart failure 
caused generally by coronary insufficiency may he averted by 
improving coronary circulation by inducing anoxaemia either by 
Pranayama, or by taking orally in the morning and in the evening 
one drop of 2% HCN" solution, when early symptoms of pain or 
any other embarrassment of the heart appears. 

A. Subba Rao et al have done important work on coronary 
circulation. 

S. W. Hardikar has devised a recording outflow meter. It 
works on the principle of the siphon. The recording is done by 
means of the two tambour method. The outflowing fluid falk 
on the flattened end of the lever of one tambour and the impact is 
communicated by air to the writing lever of the other tambour. 
The advantages claimed are the ease of operation and adjustment, 
freedom from electrical contacts and very short working distance, 
which makes the instrument suitable for introduction into a closed 
circuit experiment on cardiac output, when the volume of drug 
solution under investigation is desired to be kept at a minimum. 

S. A. Rahman and R. Abhyankar describe a method by 
which the recording system becomes highly sensitive to the changes 
of pressure in the perfusion fluid. Ih some of the experiments the 
pension fluid was made to enter the left systemic arch, and after 
having passed through the vascular system was allowed to escape 
through a cut at the apex of the ventricle. In the other experiments, 
the posterior extremities alone were perfused, the fluid entering the 
abdominal aorta, and after passing through the vessels of the legs 
escaped through the anterior abdominal vein. In both the cases 
the perfusion pressure tracings show a wavy, character. The waves 
seem to he caused by the rhythmic contractions and relaxations 
of the blood vessels of the frog. They discuss other mfluences 
also, such as movements of the viscera in causing the waves or in 
modifying their character. Adrenaline tends to obliterate the 
waves. Ergotoxine, barium chloride, and ephedrine exaggerate 
the waves. Janus Green has no effect on them. The action of 
pituitriu is variable. 

W. Burridge has investigated the reaction of heart to drugs. 
This included the exploration of a hitherto tmderscribed territory 
of drug action, where drugs acted at dilutions so great as one part 
in one billion or 10^*. From certain results obtained through 
strychnine, sparteine, atropine, etc., it becomes reasonably certain 
that this territory is actually corresponding to the clinical use 
of drugs. The traditional methods of experiment, still used in 
many laboratories, not only fail to reveal this territory but also 
may give results opposed to clinical findings. The results of some 
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of this vrork were eventually summarized in the book ‘ Excitability — 
a Cardiac Study’. In it were expounded for the first time the 
laws, which govern the stimulation of active beating hearts, and 
their modes of behaviour when so stimulated. Also a new pro- 
perty of rhythmic tissues was described and called ‘ responsiveness ’. 
It may be defined as the capacity of rhythmically active tissues to 
have "their activity modified tlwougb environmental change. It 
differs profoundly from the property termed ‘ excitability ’, which 
has been studied so much in the muscle-nerve preparation. The 
new knowledge of rhythmical structures thus gathered together 
enables its possessor to recognize, that a living organ has rhythmical 
action, from its reactions to its natural stimulation. The individual 
efforts may not be cognizable directly, but their existence can be 
deduced from the behaviour with the same reasonable certainty, as 
that with which vibration can be deduced to exist in a tuning fork, 
when it emits a musical note. According to Burridge the behaviour 
of central nervous and sensory end-organs demonstrates in them the 
existence of a rhythmical activity. The consequences thereof are 
examined in his book ‘ A new Physiology of Sensation ’. He says 
that this examination demonstrates that much of what was hitherto 
passed as sound science in these matters is actually a scries of 
artificial puzzles providing many differing solutions. The artificial 
puzzles are provided by presuming that natural stimulation is the 
same process as that of exciting the members of the frog’s muscle- 
nerve preparation with electric currents, whereas it actually is 
the same as the stimulation of a beating heart with a drug. As a 
result of this fundamental change of conception such physiological 
phenomena, as those of the properties of coloius, and of colour- 
blindness have now become matters of simple deduction. In his 
book ‘ A new Physiological Psychology ’, Burridge has made pre- 
dictions of previously unknown facts, and elaborated new doctrines 
which are of profoxmd interest. 

Pal has shown that LugoTs iodine solution slows, but at the 
same time augments a normal frog’s heart, that thyroxine in small 
doses slightly accelerates the heart, with diminished auricular 
complex, on prolonged action the heart becomes irregular with 
grouped beats ; and that Lugol’s iodine solution can remove com- 
pletely this toxic effect and make the heart regular. Potassium 
iodide present in Lugol’s solution is not responsible for this action. 

S. A. Rahman and R. N. Abhyankar in their work on perfusion 
of the hearts of Indian frogs {Bana tigrina) found that sheeps’ 
defibrinated and diluted blood increased both the rate and range of 
the heart-beat. Bayliss’s solution was found to give most satis- 
factory results. Glucose was found to be of definite advantage in 
prolonging the survival period of the heart and in bringing about 
the regularity of beats after they become irregular, by iising 
a solution not containing glucose. Solutions made in tap water 
gave better results than those made in distilled water. 
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B. Narayana has devised a preparation to perfuse the blood 
vessels of the stomach and gut of the frog and its response to drugs. 

R. N. Abhyankar has elaborated a new method for investigat- 
ion of the action of drugs on the vascular system of frog, 

M. Basu has studi^ the action of Cobra venom on the heart 
of frogs and some tissues of the bod 3 ^ 

N. M. Basu and P. C, Gupta have made a comparative study of 
the action of cobra venom and Tincture of Digitalis on frog’s heart 
and have published a note on the effect of Cobra venom in Ca-free 
Ringer’s Solution on the same heart. 

IT. M. Basu has studied the action of neo-stibosan, urea sto- 
bosan and histamine on frog’s heart. 

IT. M. Basu has studied the effects of perfusion of frog’s heart 
b}'- Brikdd Kasturi BTiusan. 

N. M. Basu and P. 0. Gupta have studied the action of musk 
in ether on frog’s heart. 

N. C. Bhattacharya has studied the action of strychnine on 
the dying heart. 

S. M. Baneiji has written a note on the comparative effects of 

cardiozol and adrenaline on blood pressme and respiration of a 
cat. •* 

N. M. Basu has made observation on the relation of blood 
pressure to age, height, pulse and weight of some Bengalee Hindu 
gentlemen. 

G. C. Gupta, P. Guha and P. C. Mahalanobis have estimated 
the s 3 ^stolic and diastolic blood pressure of 800 males of ages varying 
from 6 to 66 3 ’’ears, They have further extended the work, and 
measurements have been made on 2,100 male convicts or undertrial 
prisoners. 

IV. Bestiration. 

S. L. Bhatia estimated the normal standards of Vital Capacity 
in Indians (Bombay), to see how far they differed from the standards 
given for people in Europe. 100 normal subjects, all males, were 
examined. The ages varied between 20 and 45. The results 
showed that their vital capacity figures were smaller than the 
accepted standards for Europeans. A great majority of them had 
vital capacities between 70 and 90% of the normal. While the 
average vital capacity of Europeans is 3600 c.c. or over, and 2500 
c.c. per square meter of body surface area, for Indians the figures 
are about 3091 c.c. and 1960 c.c. respectivel 3 \ 

B. T. Krishnan and C. Vareed made a study of the Vital 
Capacities of South Indians, and found the average figures for 198 
men to be 3'05 litres, 1'93 litres per square meter of body surface 
area and lS-5 c.c. per C.A. standing height. This is 76‘4% of the 
average for American men. They also found that the average vital 
capacit}' of 23 women was 2*20 litres, which is 74’6% of the average 
American women. 
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Mason found the average for South Indian women to be 2*15 
litres. 

A. Subba Rao is investigating the vital capacity of lungs at 
Mysore. 

A. S. Dale and B. Narayana made observations on the isolated 
lungs of the guinea pig perfused through pulmonary artery with 
modified Ringer or Tyrode Solution and found that excitation of 
the cervical vagi or injection of acetylcholine causes broncho- 
constriction and vasoconstriction. These effects are abolished by 
atropine but are unaffected by eserine. Acetylcholine caused 
vasodilatation in one experiment onty. In one of the four experi- 
ments excitation of the stellate ganglion caused vasoconstriction. 
Injection of adrenaline produced vasoconstriction, and, if the tone 
of the bronchial muscles is already high, bronchodilatation. During 
rhythmic inflation bronchoconstrietion diminishes the flow and 
bronchodilatation increases it. Eserine eauses bronchoconstrietion 
and vasoconstriction in atropinized preparations. 

A. J. L. Berry, I. de Burgh Daly and B. Naras'^ana investigated 
the action on perfosed lungs of drugs injected into the bronchial 
vascular system, and found that in the entire animal under positive 
pressure respiration and in the isolated lungs of the dog under 
negative pressure ventilation, with perfusion of the pulmonary and 
bronchial vascular system, injections of histamine and adrenaline 
into the bronchial circulation cause a tidal air diminution and 
augmentation respectively. A constriction of the respiratory 
tract produced by histamine injected into the pulmonary or bron- 
chial circulation is in general, partially or completely, released by 
adrenaline injected into the bronchial or pulmonary circulation. 

Mathur has produced a number of papers which deal primarily 
with the importance of carbon dioxide in the phenomena of the 
circulation. He has shown the importance of this substance 'in 
the maintenance of the heart beat, and of the tone of the blood 
vessels. A practical point emerging from his experiments is the 
desirability of administering carbon dioxide in cases of heat- 
stroke. 

Sarkar has shown that the elastic recoil value of the lung wall 
does not change much, but rather remains constant under different 
conditions of distension. 

Singh and Mathur have devised for gas analysis a constant 
volume apparatus with a thermo-barometer attached and contained 
within a water-jacket. The accuracy of the apparatus is up to O’l %. 

Singh in studying the effects of intravenous injection of 0^ 
has found : (o) that a minor degree of' pulmonary gas embolism 
accelerates the circulation, (6) that Og consumption is diminished 
during the period of blockage but exceeds and returns to normal 
when vascular compensation occurs, (c) that metabolism is increased 
by about 5% by pulmonary embolism, and (d) that adrenaline 
relieves embolic asphyxia, spasm and disordered respiration, but 
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this effect may be counteracted by the increase in the metabolic 
rate due to adrenaline. 

Inderjit Singh has made observations on (o) the absorption of 
oxygen from the subcutaneous tissues, (b) the absorption of oxygen 
from peritoneal cavity and stomach, and (c) Intravenous injection 
of oxygen with animal under ordinary and increased atmospheric 
pressure. 

N. C. Bhattacharya has studied the Reichert Gas-Regulator 
in Calcutta. 

S. M. Banerji and D. N”. Mullik have studied the glutathione • 
content of tissues and muscular activity, 

B. B. Sarkar has made observations on the importance of the 
bronchial musculature in the respiratory process. 

S. N. Mathur finds that when an animal dies on account of 
heat, centres fail from above downwards in the following order : 
respiration, heart and vasomotor. 

H, R”. Banerji and S. S. Mahmud Shah have shown as the 
result of perfusion experiments that both the sympathetic and the 
paras 3 Tnpathetic nerves carry vasoconstrictor fibres to the lungs 
of the frog. 

P. T. Patel has described the relation of vital capacity to intra- 
alveolar and intrapleural pressures in health as well as in disease, 
and in the therapeutic measures such as artificial pnemnothorax, 
and in compressed air treatment of asthma. 

S. N. Mathur has shown that suprarenal glands exert some 
tonic action on the peripheral vessels, as for sometime after their 
•extirpation if carbon dioxide be given, it exerts a better dilator 
action. He has also shown that if minute quantities of adrenaline 
are administered to ansssthetized animals there is an appreciable 
increase in their oxygen consumption. 


V. Digestion and ]\Ietaboijsm. 

D. M. Telang and S. H. Kamat made an exhaustive 
. experimental study, both qualitative and quanti- 

ses jon tative, of the composition of the saliva and of 
the action of ptyalin in normal subjects. The investigations 
showed that ptyalin was not adaptable to diet. They also dis- 
cussed the clinical importance of the Salivary Urea Index. 
M. A, Basir and T. S. Ramabhadran, working on a case of Parotid 
ffstula, studied the physical properties and saccharogenic power of 
human parotid saliva. Thej’’ found that it is much more active than 
mixed saliva, although they are both alike in phj'sical properties. 
Bj^ experiments performed on the isolated frog’s heart with samples 
of fresh human parotid saliva, and also a solution of 1 in 1000, it 
was concluded, tliat the human saliva contains a potent cardiac 
■depressor substance, which acts directly on the myocardium. 
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[Further work on the effect of saliva on gonads by M. A, Basir is 
in progress. 

Mathur has shown that a diastatio enzyme is present in infant’s 
saliva on the very first day of its birth. He finds that ptyalin is 
a mixture of two enzymes, dextrinase and amylase, the former 
being present at the time of birth, the latter making its appearance 
a few days later. He further states, that the diastatic enzyme is 
present in faeces of horse, cattle, goat, sheep, and ass, but is most 
abundant in that of the horse. This author has also observed, that 
any movement of alimentary canal and facial and masticatory 
muscles tended to increase the alkalinity of saliva. Fasting saliva 
was alkaline (pH 7 ’5). Psychic changes produced a change in react- 
ion, for instance watering of mouth at the sight or smell of good 
food increased alkalinity, while aversion towards foods decreased 
it. The saliva of children was less alkaline than that of adults. 

T. N. Seth has carried out investigations on the activation of 
pancreatic juice by enterokinase, on Gastric Urease and the relation 
between the metabolism and the specific dynamic action of amino- 
acids. 

S. L. Bhatia, H. S. Patel and J. D. Dundas examined the 
resting gastric juice of 30 Indians living on mixed and purely 
vegetarian diets. They found that the total quantity of the juice 
varied considerably, the average being 28'473 o.c. Bile was present 
in 20% of all cases. Mucus was present in all. Charcoal particles 
(which had been given overnight), starch, blood, and lactic acid 
were absent. In 27% of the cases HOI was absent. In those in 
whom it was present it varied from 2*5 c.c. N/10 HaOH (*0091% 
HCI) to 58 c.c. N/10 NaOH (0*217% HCl), the average being 
20*23 c.c. N/10 NaOH (*07384% Hd). There was no appreciable 
difference between the non- vegetarians and vegetarians in regard 
to the amoimt of free HCl. Total acidity varied from 5*0 c.c. 
N/10 NaOH (*018% HCl) to 90*6 c.c. N/10 NaOH (0*3285% HCl), 
the average being 30*95% N/10 NaOH (0*113% Hd). Repeated 
observations on the same subject showed marked variation in 
regard to quantity of the juice, presence of bile, free Hd and total 
acidity. It was observed, that in many cases when bile was present 
in the juice the amount of free HCl and total acidity were relatively 
higher. They have made further observations on the variations 
in gastric acidity after a test meal. They describe a new standard 
test meal prepared from rice. The acid curve in the normal 
individual rises more or less quickly to a maximum in 1 to 1 J hours. 
The actual time varies however. It forms a definite peak and then 
falls. The height reached varies between *16% and *22% HOI. 
It has been observed, that in Indians while the amount of free 
HCl in the fasting juice may be very low, there is a definite rise in 
free and total acidity after a test meal. The emptying of the 
stomach also takes place comparatively rapidly,- usually in 1 to 
li horns. 
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Gupta and Sen on analysing the gastric contents of 100 persons 
(dyspeptics) have foimd that the behaviour of HOI curves after a 
meal shows four different types : — 

{a) Sharp fall in acidity after a meal, followed by an equally 
sharp rise. 

(6) Marked fall in acidity after a meal, followed by a great 
rise thereof, but both the fall and the rise are slower 
and less marked. 

(c) A drop of acidity to nil after a meal, followed by a rise 
in acidity, but both the fall and the rise are much 
slower and much less marked and the fasting value 
of acidity is very low. 

{d) Ho fall in acidity after a meal, but a rise which is not 
marked and takes on a plateau-like curve. 

G. E>. McRobert made observations on the hydrogen-ion 
concentration of the alimentary canal of albino rat. 

R. K. Paul and S. Prasad have studied the effects of some 
products of digestion and accessory substances on the rhythmical 
contractions of the isolated mammalian intestines. They find 
that glycerine, peptone, maltose, sodium taurocholate, sodium glyco- 
cholate, indican and sodium-phenol-sulphonate are found to augment 
the force of contraction (some improving the force as well), whereas 
fatty acids, such as lactic acid, propionic acid, etc., tend to lower 
the tone of the intestinal muscle and also the height of contraction 
by diminishing the pH value of the intestinal contents. 

Chowdhari and Kahali have shown : (a) that there is an 
optimum concentration for the absorption of glucose from the 
gastrointestinal tract of cat (this lies between 0-55 molar and 0*76 
molar), (5) that the average absolution co-e£Scient of glucose with 
O’od molar solution injected . directly into the small intestine is 
0’048, and (c) that insulin injected simultaneously with glucose 
lowers the absorption co-efficient. 

H. E. Magee and K. C. Sen found that calcium ions had a 
great influence on the rate of diffusion of sugars through the intestine. 
Experiment with smviving intestines of rabbits showed that in 
presence of calcium ion, the intestine shows some selective action 
against different sugars. 

B. T. Erishnan has studied the function of the intestinal 
musculature. He describes the normal movements of the small 
intestine and methods for recording graphically the simultaneous 
action of the two muscular coats in segmenting and.peristalting 
movements. He concludes that in the movements of the bowels 
there is no synejuponous action of the two muscle layers, but a 
reciprocal action and inhibition, i.e., when the circular muscle 
contracts in a .segment the longitudinal muscle relaxes and vice 
versa. The pendulum movements are considered to be only 
longitudinal muscle phenomena. In peristalsis, there is a wave of 
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longitudinal muscle contraction with, the circular muscle relaxed, 
ahead of a wave of circular muscle contraction with the longitudinal 
muscle relaxed. The * law ’ of Bayliss and Starling is appli- 
cable only to the action of the muscle layer. He has examined 
and analyzed the rates, amplitudes and rhythmical contractions 
observed in excised segments from different regions of the bowels, 
and those observed in the intact animal (cat), and has also dis- 
cussed if the intestinal movements are neurogenic or myogenic. 
He adduces experimental eyidenee to show that the rh 3 d;hmio con- 
tractions become slow and irregular, or cease altogether, whenever 
a neurotropic poison is injected into an animal or painted on the 
intact animal, or added to a bath containing excised segments of 
the bowel. He concludes that although intestinal muscle may 
show automatic rhythm, it is to large extent dependent upon 
enteric nerve cells and fibres for its normal rhythmic activity. 

B. T. Kiishnan has also shown that all parts of the small 
intestine are equally well stimulated by histamine and acetylcholine, 
and that atropine inhibited the stimulating effect in both the intact 
and isolated bowel. 

S. L. Bhatia and G. Coelho have shown that the average fasting 
Tvyr « blood sugar in Indians is slightly higher than the 

® ° normal. It is a little higher in vegetarians than 

non-vegetarians. They have obtained sugar tolerance curves from 
quite a large number of normal individuals after administration of 
60 grms. of glucose. The cmrves show the same general features 
as those obtained in European coxmtries. The non-vegetarians 
show a better tolerance for carbohydrates than vegetarians. The 
renal threshold for sugar appears to be in the neighbourhood of 
0*17%. They are of opinion that excessive consumption of car- 
bohydrate food interferes with the glycogenic function of the liver, 
throws a strain on the internal secretion of the Islets of Langerhans, 
and thus leads to a lowered tolerance for sugar. This accounts for 
the wide prevalence of glycosuria in the coimtry. 

Bagchi and Rudra have shown that in India just as in Europe 
and America the sugar content of normal urine is always lower than 
that of normal blood, and that the vegetarians have a higher sugar 
content both in urine and blood than non-vegetarians. 

McCa}’’ and his co-workers, who made observations on the 
blood sugar and sugar in urine in Bengal; had also found, that they 
had high fasting sugar levels, and the}' attributed this to the high 
carbohydrate content of the diet. Brahmachari and Sen obtained 
similar results. 

S. L. Bhatia has stressed the preventive aspect of Diabetes 
Mellitus. The important aetiological factors in this disease, 
according to him, are three ; — 

(a) Overeating, specially excess of carbohydrates in the diet, 
combined with lack of exercise. 
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(&) Obesity. 

(c) Mental Strain. 

He calls them the ‘ Diabetic Triad ’. They are of special impor- 
tance in India. The problem of prophylaxis is one of personal 
hygiene. ‘ We have to advocate moderation irt eating, a properly 
balanced diet not containing excess of carbohydrate, avoidance of 
obesity, moderate amount of physical exercise taken regularly, and 
a calm and placid temperament avoiding all worry and anxiety.’ 

Bose and De have examined 100 diabetes and a large number 
of healthy Indians, and find that the average cholesterol content of 
plasma in normal healthy Indians is 140 mgm. (variation 
from 120 mg. to 160 mg.) and is independent of the race factor, 
that there is no relationship in diabetes between cholesterol content 
of blood and hyperglycsemia ; and further that hypercholestersemia 
is always associated with various complications including arterio- 
sclerosis. They state that hypercholestersemia in diabetes is a 
much more satisfactory index of the severity of the disease, than 
any one of the other factors, including hyperglycsemia. 

S. C. Sen and P. N. Chowdhury have made studies on the 
increase of blood calcium after intravenous administration of glucose. 

Important investigations have been carried out in regard 
to the Basal Metabolic Bate in Indians in most parts of India. 
Mukerji and Gupta have investigated it in Bengalis, Mason and 
Benedict in South Indian women, Banerji in the prisoners of the 
Lucknow District Jail, S. S. Sokhey, M. A. Malandkar, and J. D. 
Dundas in Bombay, B. T. Krishnan and C. Vareed in Madras and 
S. A. Bahman in Hyderabad (Deccan). In all cases the Basal 
Metabolism is about 10 to 15% below the accepted standards for 
Europeans and Americans. There are obviously racial and climatic 
factors which are responsible for this. 

The findings of S. A. Bahman are interesting, namely :■ — 

1. That no difference exists in pulse and respiration rates 

as compared with the western standards. 

2. That the subjects have about 1 cm. shorter stem height 

and correspondingly longer legs compared to 

westerners. 

3. That a pelidisi of about 92 is probably the index of 

normal nutrition amongst Indians, the average 

pelidisi being 92-4. 

4. That the blood pressure is considerably lower than 

the Western standards. 

5. That the basal metabolism is 6’8% below Harris Benedict 

and 8*7% below Aub-Du-Bois standard ; and 

6. That vegetarians show 2% lower basal metabolic rate. 

He has also studied the influence of humidity on Basal Metabolism. 
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S. L. Bhatia and lus co-workers have been doing further work 
on this subject in Bombay, while A. Subba Rao is doing the same in 
Mysore. 

J. P. Bose and U. iST. De have also determined the B.M.R. of 
Indians in health and disease and discuss the clinical significance of 
the results obtained. 

N. C. Bhattaeharya and S. C. Sen have made observations 
on the Kata-thermometer in Bengal. 

Dietetics and Nutrition, incldding Vitamins. 

(a) Dietetics mid Nutrition. 

S. L. Bhatia has reviewed the problem of Nutrition hi India 
in the light of the recent publications of the League of Nations on 
Nutrition. He draws attention to the prevalence of malnutrition 
in this country owing to the lack of both ‘ protective ’ and ‘ non- 
protective ’ foods. Lack of ‘ good ’ protein, deficiency of caloric 
requirements, incomplete and sub-optimal value of the dietary, 
deficiency of certain essential vitamins and mineral salts are the 
important factors. The enormous amount of ill-health in pregnant 
and nmsmg mothers, due to improper diet, as evidenced by 
Osteomalacia and Anaemia is a matter of grave concern. Proper 
nutrition in infancy and early childhood is another important 
matter. Suitable dietetics in the young are a ’preventive aspect 
of our work. He has amended the League of Nations’ Table giving 
the Nutritive value of Poods. He emphasizes three problems 
concerning nutrition which await solution : — 

1. The influence of tropical climate on food requirements. 

2. The proper intervals at which food should be taken. 

This has an important practical bearing on the work 
efficiency of the individual. 

3. Yi^etarianism. In view of the large proportion of our 

countrymen who live on a purely vegetarian diet, 
systematic investigations are necessary to appraise 
the precise influence of vegetarianism on body nutri- 
tion, and the direction in which improvement should 
be made. 

Aykroyd and Rajagopal have investigated the state of nutrition 
of over 1,900 boys (aged 6 to 15 years) and find that Indian children 
of a given height weigh veiy much less than British and American 
children of the same height ; that 14% boys show food deficiency 
diseases, 6*4% plirynoderma (not due to Vitamin A deficiency), 
9*0% Angular stomatitis and 3’S% Bitol’s spots ; that on investigat- 
ing the A.C.H. index of 1,145 boys, it is found that the index needs 
adjustments to make it suitable for routine work in India ; and that 
climate alone has no advantage as regards physique and state of 
nutrition. 
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D. M. Telang MTote a comprehensive review and discussion of 
the human diet from prehistoric to the present times. 

S. P. Niyogi, V. N. Patwardhan and B. G. Chitre have studied 
the problem of ‘ balanced diets by analytic methods and by 
observing their effects on the growth and reproduction of albino 
rats. The Bombay Presidency Baby and Health Week Association 
have formulated ‘ balanced diets ’ at a masimuni monthly cost of 
Bs,6 per adult. These have been carefully analyzed, as to their 
adequacy. The work is in progress. Attempts are being made to 
evolve a physiologically ideal diet. S. P. Hiyogi, N. Harayan 
and B. G. Desai have studied the nutritive value of Badian vegetable 
foodstuffs. They have isolated and anal5'zed the globulins of two 
Indian pulses, Phmeolus radiatus and Pha^eolns mungo. The 
biological values and digestibilities of the proteins of PJiaseolm 
radiatm, PJiaseolm mungo, Gajanus indiens and Pisum avense 
have been determined by Mitchell’s method at a 10% level of intake. 
Prom these values the net available protein contents of the pulses 
have been calculated. They find that only about 50% of the total 
proteins of the ten of the commonest Indian pulses, which they 
have analyzed, are available for the processes of growth and repair 
in the animal iDody. They have studied also the nutritive value of 
Ragi {Elemine Coracana), and find that the ragi proteins seem to 
be superior to those of rice and oats in their biological values. They 
have also conducted experiments to prepare ragi malt. 

Mathur has investigated the digestibility of various types of 
rice and the best methods of cookhig. He has shown, that an 
enzyme capable of acting on rice appears in the saliva of infants at 
a much earlier age than was previously believed. Narendra Singh 
examined the diets of various classes of inhabitants of United 
Provinces and noted to what extent they might be deemed to be 
adequate or deficient. 

Wilson and Mukherjee have shown that there is no increase 
in intestinal putrefaction on a rice diet as compared to wheat diet, 
that there is no selective absorption of valuable amino-acids con- 
taining sulphur, that the urinary out-put is greater on a rice diet 
than on a wheat diet (this being probably due to a greater salt 
intake on a rice diet) ; and that the increased turn-over of water 
by the alimentary canal is probably unfavourable to the action of 
intestinal organisms even though there is a largo residtie of foecal 
nitrogen available as a medium of micro-organisms. 

Sahu discusses the importance of calcium in medicine, dealing 
with its absorption excretion and functions. In view of its import- 
ance he has determined the calcium-content of some of the com- 
moner dietaries of India. 

VifamiTis. 

Some important investigations on vitamins have been carried 
out in India. 
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( 6 ) Vitamin A. 

The distribution of carotine in common foodstuffs, its stability 
under different conditions of storage and cooking and its metabolism 
have been the subject of numerous studies in different laboratories. 

hr. K. De has published the carotene content of some eighty 
foodstuffs by a modified spectrographic method devised by himself. 
Many leafy vegetables have been found to bench source of carotene, 
which however, deteriorate rapidly on storage. Boot vegetable, 
with the exception of carrots, j^ams, etc. are generally poor in 
carotene. The carotene content of many fruits was found to 
increase during ripening. Similar increase was also found in many 
vegetable foods, such as roots and pulses, diuing storage, indicating 
that the synthesis of carotene continues long after harvesting or 
plucking. 

De also investigated the stability of the pigment in a number 
of vegetable foodstuffs under different conditions of storage cooking 
and sprouting, etc. He observed that there is no appreciable loss 
of pigment (carotene) if vegetables are kept sprinkled with water 
wrapped in pieces of damp cloth. In such vegetables there is not 
much loss of carotene during boiling. Dais and legumes lose much 
of carotene during cooking. 

Ahmed, MuBick and Mozumdar investigated the carotene 
content of common Bengali food using colorimetric method. Their 
results are more or less similar to De’s. Some of the local ‘ S&gs ’ 
were formd to be rich sources of this factor. 

Ahmed studied the fate of carotene after absorption from 
the intestinal tract, and observed that absorption of carotine was 
influenced by the composition of diet. Bats fed on fat free diet 
were found to excrete 90 per cent, of carotene, whereas with diet 
containing 10 per cent, of fat the absorption of carotene was com- 
plete. Evidence was obtained of the presence of a substance 
resembling Vitamin A in the coecum of the rats fed on diet deficient 
in Vitamin A but supplemented with carotene. 

Investigating the metabolism of carotene in different animals 
Ahmed and Mcdih find that the amounts synthesized by the rat, 
chicken, rabbit, pigeon, and cat are in the proportion of 100 : 24 : 
16 : 1-2 : 0 respectively. The difference in the amount of Vitamin A, 
sjmthesized by the different animals are not due to difference in 
their normal vitamin requirements, but to differences in their 
capacity to utilize carotene for Vitamin A formation. 

Ahmed suggests that in the conversion of carotene to Vitamin A 
in the organism, the reticulo-endothelial system plays an important 
part. Colloidal carotene injected intravenously into the dog was 
found to be stored in the spleen, which is ordinarily deficient in 
Vitamin A. He suggests that in the higher animals like the cat and 
the dog, in which the spleen is more highly developed and contains 
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in its meshes a large proportion of the retieulo-endothelial cells as 
compared to the liver, Vitamin A may first appear there. 

Ahmed and co-'workers injected carotene intravenously in 
fom different species of animals. The rats ■which can readily assi- 
milate carotene and conserve large stores of Vitamin A in the 
liver, when fed orally with carotene in oil medium, failed to do so 
on intravenous injection of the pigment. Dogs behave like-wise, 
but rabbit liver was found to contain Vitamin A which could be 
proved to have been derived from the injected carotene. 

Wilson, Ahmed and Mozumdar observed that the composition 
of diet and the form in which carotene is fed affect the absorption 
of carotene from intestinal tract of animals. There is much better 
absorption when the carotene is fed mixed with oil or in the form of 
natural foodstuff. The feeding of 5% bile or 16% meat did not 
appreeiabl 3 ' increase the absorption (as sho-wn from the amoimt of 
carotene from the faeces). But the amount of Vitamin A stored 
in the liver indicated that there was better assimilation from both 
these diets. 

Similar results were obtained by Wilson, Dasgupta and Ahmed 
in their experiments on the absorption of carotene in human subjects. 
78 to 89% of carotene ingested in the form of carrots and spinach 
was absorbed on an ordinary Bengali diet. The absorption fell to 
52%, when fat was cut off from the diet. With a Vitamin A 
concentrate, there was complete absorption -with or without fat 
in the diet. The requirement of the organism for carotene would, 
therefore, appear to be somewhat greater than that for Vitamin A. 

Guha and Chalrravarty investigated the Vitamin A content 
of Indian mango. As regards Vitamin A, all varieties appear to 
be potent sources of this factor. The Vitamin A content of mango 
was found to vary -with different varieties. 

Ghosh and co-workers estimated the Vitamin A content of 
Indian fish liver oils — ^the Carr-Price value of liver oils from Chital 
(Notopterus cMtala), Silong {Silumpia silompia), Kalibaus {Laheo 
calhasxt), Dhain and Ar are 206, 76, 19, 175 and 93 respectively. 

Chakravartj'^ and co-workers observed the Carr-Price values of 
the liver oils from Labeo rdhita, Cirrhina mrigala, Gatla caila 
HiUa ilisJia and Dates calcarifer 227, 174, 109, 59, 284 respec- 
tivelj’-. 

Nag and Banerjee find that the Vitamin A potency of Hilsa 
liver oil is equal to that of Jialihut liver oil. 

Datta and Banerjee determined, both by colorimetric and the 
biological methods of assay, the Vitamin A content of the bodj’’ 
oils of some of the freshwater fish of Bengal. The values 
obtained by the two methods of assay agree fairlj’’ closely. The 
body oil of ruhee and mirgal arc found to be half as rich in Vitamin A 
as dc Jongh’s cod-liver oil. 

Ahmed finds halibut liver oil to be 24 times as rich in Vitamin A 
as an average sample of cod-liver oil. Colorimetric tests gave 
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values for the halibut liver oil, wJiicli verc in close agreement with 
that obtained by biological tests, 

Ghosh ami Cuba obtained fairly close agreement in the 
Vitamin A values of Indian fish liver oils obtained bj' the biological 
and inctomctric method, 

De reports that the human, cow, goat, and buffalo millv contain 
roughly the same quantity of Vitamin A, about 50-100 per 100 c.c, 
of millv, an amount equivalent to that contained in 0-15 to 0-2 
gram of cod-liver oil. 

Banerjee and Sunawalla made a Vitamin A assay of ghee ; 
the values for all pure samples were roughly alike, the variation 
in yellow colour did not neccssarilj’ follow differences in Vitamin A 
content. 

Basil claims to have produced Vitamin A by the ultra-violet 
irradiation (light of wave length 2750-3000 A) of a sterol isolated 
from egg yolk. The irradiated product gave all the characteristic 
chemical and phj'sical properties of the vitamin. Ho has also 
succeeded in isolating crystalline Vitamin D from the oil of 
Noiopicrus chiiala, a common fish in Bengal. The properties of 
crystals agree fiiirl}’^ with those of Calciferol. 

M. V. K. Eao has made an extensive study of the histological 
changes in the sensorj’^ nerve of the eye and its relation to xero- 
phthalmia in Vitamin A deficient rats, rabbits and foivls. He did 
not find any evidence that nerve degeneration w'as the iramediato 
cause of the epithelial changes occurring in the eye. There was no 
parallelism between the mtonsity of the degenerative changes in 
the sensory nerve and the intensity of the eye lesions. Wlien 
xerophthalmia healed up in animals by the addition of carotene 
to their diet, recoverj’’ of the lesions in the corresponding sensory 
nerve did not take place. 

Aykroyd and Krishnan observed high incidence of Bitot spots 
(yellow' foamy patches on the conjunctiva), and other positive eye 
changes associated wnth Vitamin A deficiency among children in 
labour camps in Southern India. The diet of these children was 
entirely devoid of Vitamin A, and contained on an average 0-G83 mg. 
of carotene per day. Aylccoyd and Krishnan consider the 
optimum requirement for children to bo in the neighbourhood of 
1*8-3 mg. carotene per day. 

E. Surie has made observation on biological assaj' of Vitamin A 
in the diet of Indians. 

(c) Vitamin B. 

Guha and Chakravarty reported the Photochemical Synthesis 
of Vitamin B, by the ultra-violet irradiation of adenine sulphate and 
demonstrated the identity of the irradiated product with Vdtainin B, 
by means of biological tests carried out on rats. 

Schultz and Faquer report that true healing of polyneuritis 
could not be observed on treatment with irradiated or non-in-adiated 
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adenine sulphate and conclude that the apparent finding of Guha 
and Ohakravarty are due to * use of unreliable method of assay 

Later Guha and Ghakravarty report that they find the irracfiated 
product has proved unable to cure ‘ poly-neuritis ’ in pigeons in 
6 mgr. doses but the same daily dose supported growth in 36 young 
rats which had ceased to grow on a diet composed of starch, caseino- 
gen, salt mixture supplemented by cod-liver oil and an aqueous 
extract of ox-kidney which provided Vitamin Bg, and a small 
quantity of Vitamin Bj. The above result indicate the formation 
of a growth promoting substance on irradiation of adenine. 

Guha and Chaliravarty extended their investigation on Vitamin 
Bg in the extract of livers of different species of animals and also 
in extract of ox-spleen, ox-muscle and ox-kidney. Ox and buffalo 
kidney extracts were found to contain 67 and 87 units of Vitamin Bg 
per 100 grms. of tissue. (A unit of Vitamin Bg is the amount 
which when administered daily to young Vitamin Bg deficient rats, 
would produce a weekly gain in weight of approximately 10 gram 
for a period of 2 or 3 weeks.) Fowl liver is also a good source of 
Vitamin Bg. The extraction of Vitamin Bg from liver is stated to 
be optimum at pH. 5. 

Guha and Biswas obtained a new flavine from ox-kidney 
capable of producing good growth in young Vitamin Bg deficient 
rata in daily dose of 0*2 to 0*3 milligram. They suggest that the 
flavine belongs to the byochrome group of pigment and have termed 
it ‘ Bienoflavine ’. 

McGarrison and Sankaran found that the growth in vitro of 
intestinal epithelium of the embryo chick to be greatly impaired 
by a deficiency of Vitamin B in the plasma, wherein the intestinal 
tissue is cultured. The impairment is dependent to some extent 
also on other changes in the plasma brought about by subsistence 
of fowls, from which plasma is obtained, on the rice diet whose 
major fault is one of deficiency of Vitamin B. 

Guha and Biswas continuing their work on Benoflavine find 
an improved growth response on rats, if small amount of the flavine- 
free Iddney extract, previously autoclaved, were given as supple- 
mentary dose. These results led the authors to conclude that the 
Vitamin Bg complex consists of four factors. 

Guha recognizes four factors in Vitamin Bg, a flavine, a heat 
and allcali stable substance, ‘ an antidermatitis ’ factor, and an 
‘ anticataract ’ factor. He pleads that the term Vitamin Bg 
should be retained to describe the entire complex, which when added 
as a supplement to a Vitamin Bg deficient diet promotes good growth 
in rats and prevents dermatitis. 

Sankaran and Krishnan have confirmed observation of Harris 
and his colleagues that a drop in the rate of the heart occxus in 
Vitamin B deficient rats and pigeons, which rapidly return to normal 
when food rich in Vitamin B is given. This observation has been 
made use of in the assay of Vitamin B, in foods. 
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Erom Electrophoresis experiment Narasimhamurty concluded 
that the iso-electric point of Vitamin Bj lies between fK 9 and 
pK 10 . 

Ghosh and Dutt have employed a modified form of Spruyt’s 
colorimetric method for the estimation of Vitamin B in foodstuffis. 
The method was utilized for the Vitamin B assay of several samples 
of Indian rice collected and prepared under standard conditions. 
The Vitamin B content was found to dimmish with the degree of 
hulling and polishing, subsequent washing decreases it further. The 
effect of polishing was found to be more pronounced in raw than in 
parboiled rice. 

Rudra and Bagchi find that ordinary mill-polished rice 
available in bazaar contains sufiSciency of Vitamin B for normal 
maintenance and health. When the rice is repeatedly washed and 
boiled and rice water thrown away, the vitamin is lost. Under the 
conditions of cooking in Indian homes. Vitamin B 2 present in rice 
is not lost. 

Ghosh and Guha have estimated the protein, calcium, iron, 
phosphorus and Vitamin Bi and Bg of a few foodstuffs in common 
use in Bengal. Some vegetables were found to be good sources of 
Vitamin Bi and Bg. These vegetables carmot, however, compare 
with cereals in their potency for Vitamin B^ or with liver in their 
content of Vitamin Bg. 

Ahmed, Ray and Guha reported the Vitamin Bj assay of forty 
different foodstuffs comprising common vegetables and cereals. 
The vegetables were found to be relatively poor in B, the value in 
international units being 10-40 per 100 g. of food materials. The 
cereals and legumes are rioli in this factor, the mean value being 
about 160 units. The value for wheat is 100-110, while that of 
polished rice is only 26. The Vitamin Bj. value of parboiled rice is 
somewhat better. 

Das and Guha investigated the comparative value of cow, 
goat, buffalo, and human mffks with respect to their Vitamin Bj 
and Bo. They found that human m i l k to be least potent among the 
different varieties investigated. On both Vitamin Bj and Bg 
deficient diet a supplement of 10 c.c. of human milk (19 total 
milk solid) failed to support growth of young rats. The authors 
consider that the milk of Bengali women may probably contain 
sub-optimal amoimt of B vitamins. 

Rudra and Bagchi found that rice water obtained from mill- 
polished rice contains Vitamin B and that a daily dose of rice 
water from 20 grams of polished rice is sufficient to cure poly- 
neutritis in pigeons. 

Aykroyd and Krishnan found that the incidence of angular 
stomatitis is very common in children m South India. Indeed in 
two hostels near Coonoor, the authors observed that in the boys’ 
hostel 50% of the boys and in the girls’ hostel 71% of the girls 
were suffering from angular stomatitis. The diet of the hostels 
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was verj’- poor and consisted largely of milled parboiled rice. The 
supplement of O-S oz. of cod-liver oil daily for three weeks had no 
effect in curing the conditions. The addition of 1 g. of dried brewers’ 
yeast as such or autoclaved for 6 hours at 120°G, completely 
cmed the erosions at the angles of the mouth and soreness of the 
tongue in 4-6 weeks. They were also cured in 3-4 weeks by feeding 
with 1-5 oz. of dried skim milk powder free from Vitamin A. The 
authors concluded that one or more of the factors of Vitamin B2 
group were concerned in this condition. 

D. D. Chatter je found that rats and pigeons deprived of • 
Vitamin B, would die of starvation in the midst of an abundance 
of food. He, therefore, suggested that this vitamin had an import- 
ant influence on appetite. He had to leave undetermined, however, 
to what extent this loss of appetite was due to lesions of the doude- 
num, or nasal mucous membrane or to other factors. His own 
untimely death is to be deeply deplored. 

(d) Vitamin C. 

Prof. Szent-Gyorgyi’s discovery that hexuronic acid (now 
termed ‘ ascorbic acid ’) is identical with Vitamin C provoked 
considerable work in the direction. 

Harris and Bay haVe confirmed by chemical, biological and 
spectrographic examination the speciJBcity of hexuronic acid 
(ascorbic acid) as the antiscorbutic factor. 

Birch, Harris and Boy have developed a rapid micro-method 
for estimating the hexuronic acid content of foods. The method 
consists in the preliminary grinding of the material with sand 
and tri-chlor-acetic acid, followed by titration of the acid extract 
against a measured volume of the oxidation-reduction indicator, 

2 : 6-dichlorophenol-indophenol. An amount of Vitamin C repre- 
sented by 0-03 c.c. of orange juice suffices for an accurate assay. 

Harris and Bay investigated the loss of potency of guinea-pig 
supra-renals in scurvy. The supra-renals of normal guinea-pigs 
possess powerfiil antiscorbutic activity and appreciable amount of 
ascorbic acid, but the activity disappears along with the hexuronic 
(ascorbic) acid content when Vitamin C is withheld from the diet. 
The behaviour of guinea-pigs is contrasted with that of dogs and 
rats, — animals, which can synthesize Vitamin C when none is 
provided in the diet. 

The meduUa as well as tlie cortex of the adrenal- is found to 
be rich in Vitamin C. Weight for weight, the ox-cortex is about 
thrice and the medulla about twice as potent as orange juice. 
Discu.ssing the significance of Vitamin C in the adrenals, Harris 
and R03’ observe that it cannot be regarded as a reserve store of 
the bodj’. They suggest that the need of Vitamin C is probabl}’ 
for protecting the functional activitj' of the organs. Although 
rat’s ndrenaLs are thrice as rich as the ox’s in Vitamin 0, yet their 
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experimental evidence is definite^ against the theory that S3mthesis 
of Vitamin C in animals like dog and cat occurs in the adrenals. 

Harris and Eaj'- find that Vitamin C is normally excreted in 
the mine. The amount excreted in normal individuals is con- 
stant, being about 30 to 33 milligrams of ascorbic acid per day. 
Large intake of this vitamin causes in the normal subject the 
urinary Vitamin C to increase rapidl}’^ to a maximum in about three 
hours, followed by a drop to the ‘ normal ’ rate within a day, 
even if a Vitamin C free diet is given in the interval. 

Harris and Eay made an exceedingly useful contribution to the 
diagnosis of Vitamin C subnutrition by examining the Vitamin C 
content of urine. The amount of Vitamin C excreted in the normal 
individual being constant, 30-33 milligram of ascorbic acid per 
day, persons suffering &om manifest scurvy or subsisting on diets 
deficient in Vitamin C excrete little Vitamin C in urine, and the 
administration of a single large dose of this vitamin does not cause 
a corresponding rise in urinary secretion, such as is observed in 
normal subjects. 

Ahmed discovered a considerable increase in reducing capacity 
of mine after high protein diet with an increased ingestion of 
Vitamin C. 

Chakravarty and Roy also recorded high ascorbic acid value 
of urine on high meat as well as high fat diets. 

Guha and Ghosh made similar observations on rats. 

Chopra and Roy observed that the evidence as to the identity 
of the indophenol reducing substance in urine with ascorbic acid 
was not conclusive as the biological tests were not satisfactory. 

Heinemann finds that if the titration is carried out after pre- 
cipitation with mercuric acetate, the urinary excretion of ascorbic 
acid is not influenced by the proportion of protein in the diet. The 
amino acid ‘ cystine ’ of the' protein food is the source of thiosulphate 
in the mine. 

Guha and Ghosh found that the isolated liver, spleen and kidney 
tissue of the rat incubated at 37“ in a medium of Ringer-Locke solu- 
tion and phosphate buffer at jpH 7*4 are able to convert mannose but 
not glucose, :^ctose, galactose, xylose and arabinpse into ascorbic 
acid. Amounts of the order of 0*30 to 0'35 milli^am of ascorbic 
acid are found to be formed from mannose per gramme of each of 
the tissues after three hours’ incubation. The mannose dehydro- 
genase system responsible for the dehydrogenation of mannose 
into ascorbic acid, has been extracted from acetone-dried tissue 
with water. The cell-free extract of liver is able to produce 0-07 
milligram of ascorbic acid from mannose per gramme of tissue 
rmder above conditions. The corresponding tissues of guinea-pigs 
are found unable to convert mannose to ascorbic acid. 

Guha and Ghosh continued their work on the synthesis of 
ascorbic acid (Vitamin C) by tissue in vitro. Liver tissues of rats', 
rabbits and pigeons were able to synthesize ascorbic acid from 
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mannose in vitro whUe those of guinea-pigs and monkeys wei 
unable to do so. This power of synthesis is not common to a 
animals independent of an external supply of ascorbic acid froj 
their bodily needs, as the liver of the ox, eat and fowl, for examph 
cannot convert marmose into Vitamin C in vitro. The same authoi 
succeeded in extracting the mannose — dehydrogenase system froi 
the spleen, kidney and liver tissue of rats. They extracted 
similar enzyme system from germinating mirng {Phaseolm mungo 
which converts mannose into ascorbic acid at 5-8 : but no 
at pB. 7'8. 

These in vitro experiments with rats have been confirmed b] 
Guha and Ghosh by experiments in vivo. 

Euler, Gartz and Malmberg could not confirm their expeiimenl 
on the biosynthesis of ascorbic acid from mannose by liver tissue o: 
rats. K the incubation of liver tissue is done in an atmosphere oi 
nitrogen as done by Euler and colleagues, no synthesis of ascorbic 
acid takes place. But aerobically, and at the end of three hours’ 
incubation at 37®0, 10-35% increase in ascorbic acid is observed 
in liver tissue of rat suspended in a mannose solution. 

Wats and White made a systematic assay of Vitamin C in 
fruits. The fruits examined ranged themselves into the following 
descending order as regards their Vitamin 0 content: — ^Pumelos 
{Citrus decumma), pineapples {Bromelia ananas), orange, lemon and 
bananas {Musa paradiasca). Sweet lime pomegranates {Pumica 
granatnm) and pears {Pyrus communis) were foimd to be poor 
sources of Vitamin C. 

Wats and Eyles made an assay of several germinated pulses, 
tomatoes, mangoes, and bananas. Of the various pulses investi- 
gated, Mung {Phaseohis mungo) was found to be the best as regards 
its Vitamin C content, and the ease with which it germinated. 
Tomatoes were found to be good source of Vitamin C, the mangoe 
less so, requiring 10 gramme to protect guinea-pigs against scurvy. 

Guha and Ghosh observed a sixfold increase in the reducing 
power of Phaseolus mungo during germination, on the basis of 
dry weight. The increased reducing power has been attributed to 
the sjmthesis of Vitamin C during germination. 

Several investigators in different laboratories have employed 
the chemical method for the estimation of Vitamin C content of 
common Indian foodstuffs. 

S. N. Kay has shown, that the amount of Vitamin 0 required 
by guinea-pigs for complete protection is greater in the cases of 
animals fed on desiccated thyroid. 

K. Ohakravariy and B. C, Guha have worked out a special 
method for the estimation of ascorbic acid in urine. 

P. If. Sen Gupta and B. 0. Guha have estimated the total 
(combined and free) Vitamin C in several vegetables and foodstuffs 
and have developed a process for the purpose. 
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Ahmed estimated the ascorbic acid content of about 66 samples 
of common Indian fruits, vegetables and pulses, by chemical methods. 
He has tried as far as possible to obviate errors likely to arise by 
adjustment of concentration of trichlor-acetic acid during the 
final titration. He finds that the concentration should not exceed 
6% and the titration should be finished in one or two minutes. 

Kanganathan estimated the ascorbic acid content of 100 com- 
mon Indian foodstuffs. It was found to varj»^ with the locality, 
season of the j'ear, rainfall, manuring and the different stages of 
growth of vegetables. The author followed the hot acetic acid 
extraction of vegetable material, which is more satisfactorj’-, giving 
a sharp end point than the trichloro-acetic acid extraction method. 

Eudra finds that Vitamin C is more concentrated in the skin of 
fruits and vegetables than in the inner edible portions. In root 
vegetables Vitamin C is in the greatest concentration in the leaves. 
In animal foods the descending order of concentration was as below : 
liver, kidney, bone-marrow, milk, heart, muscle. 

Chakravariy, Eoy and Guha studied the effect of feeding orange 
juice to lactating women and found that after ingestion of 109 mg. 
ascorbic acid as orange juice the concentration in the morning milk 
increased 1*6 time the normal concentration. 

N. M. Basu and P, Has have investigated the Vitamin C content 
of a number of fruits and some articles of food, which are eaten 
raw. They find, that the juice of * Tulsi ’ leaves, green ‘ Lanka 
and small ‘ Mula ’ contain a fairly large amount of Vitamin C. 

J. 0. Pal and B. C, Guha have studied the ascorbigen content 
of a number of vegetable and animal foods. They find that leafy 
vegetables contain considerable quantities of it, while acid ones 
contain practically nil. 

Sankaran and Krishnan in investigating the effect of Vitamin Bj 
and C deficiency on the heart-rate, have noticed that (i) pigeons 
and rats fed on a Vitamin Bi deficient diet show a drop in the 
heart-rate (Brady-cardia), and (ii) guinea-pigs fed on a Vitamin 0 
deficient diet show a rise in the heart-rate (Tachycardia). 

(e) Diet and Stones. 

Newcomb and Eanganathan have classified the stones on the 
basis of the amount of the main constituents as urate or oxalate 
stones. Urate stones were most common (53%), oxalate stones 
coming next (17%) and phosphates (12%). 

The stones from the rats were found by the authors to be 
mainly magnesium ammonium phosphate stones. Uric acid was 
either very little or none in the stones from rats. . 

Eanganathan observed that diet had an influence on the com- 
position of stones, produced artificially in rats. The stones pro- 
duced on a diet containing extra lime consisted mainly of calcium 
and carbonate, with very little phosphates, magnesium and nitrogen. ' 
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The moisture content TThich varied between 2*10 to 49-3% roughly 
indicates- whether calcium existed as carbonate, hydroxide or a 
mixture of both. 

An important series of papers contributing towards the know- 
ledge regarding formation of stone in the bladder has been com- 
municated by McCarrison. Diets deficient in Vitamins A and C 
containing an excess of calcium favoured stone formation but 
excess of Hme has no influence if good food is given. When cereals 
formed the bulk of the diet, the capacity of various cereals to favour 
formation of stone in rats is in the following order : — ^wheat, oats, 
rice, ragi, and cumbu (bajre). A liberal supply of butter in the 
diet comprising of oatmeal, comflom, sodium chloride and calcium 
phosphate prevented the formation of urinary calculi in rats. The 
effect of diet on stone formation has been the subject of a very 
interestiug series of investigations by McCarrison and his co-workers. 

McCarrison had shown that well fed rats kept under hygienic 
conditions are protected from stone formation. Bats fed on 
basal diet consisting of white bread and yeast developed stones in 
14'6% of cases. Addition of hme, 3 grains per day, increased 
the incidence. Radiostoleum containing both Vitamins A and D 
afforded protection, which was more marked when quantity of lime 
was further reduced to 1-5 grains per day. 

Banganathan has shown that greater protection against stone 
formation is afforded if, in addition to Vitam in s A and D the diet 
contains a proper proportion of phosphates. 

Extensive investigations by McCarrison and Banganathan 
have shown that the imbalance between several chemical con- 
stituents of food may be as much responsible for the formation of 
stone as a deficiency of certain accessory food factors. 

Analyses of the nuclei of human urinary calculi showed that mic 
acid and mates formed the chief constituents. 

Megaw investigated the relationship between the incidence 
•of stone in the bladder in three chief communities of the Punjab 
and their diet. He concluded that stone formation is likely to be 
less among people who eat a well-balanced nutritious diet con- 
taining large proportion of milk than among those whose diets 
are unsatisfactory in these respects. These epidemiological investi- 
gations are confimatoiy of the conclusions reached, on experimental 
grounds by McCarrison. 

Banganathan attempted the production of uric acid calcuh 
in albino rats, but his observations indicate that the experimental 
production of uric acid calculi in albino rats is not possible. 

Wilson and Coombes conducting an osteomalacia inquiry 
in Northern India and Kashmir found tliat rickets in its various 
forms tends to occm in any race or caste whenever there is extreme 
deficiency of sunlight or diet or more frequentlj’^ where there is 
relative deficiency in both factors. Sex incidence shows that in 
late rickets and osteomalacia, the chief strain falls on girls and 
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■women during adolescence and maturity. The best treatment is 
administration of Vitamin D with the dailj'' use of milk, fresh fruits, 
•greens and exposure to sunlight. 

Wilson and Mukerjee investigated some of the possible factors 
in the causation of vesical calculus in India, apart from such causes 
•as vitamin deficiency, infection and cereals as staple article of 
diet. They observed a reduced urine volume on an ‘ atta ’ diet 
•as compared vdth rice, possibty due to a diminished salt intake on 
the former diet, accentuated by a diuretic principal present in the 
latter. 

Eanganathan has also reported an increased urine volume on 
the rice diet in rats as compared to that voided on ‘ atta ‘ cambu ’ 
•or cholam diets. 

(/) Did and Anosmia. 

Wills and Talpade have concluded as a result of extensive 
studies in pernicious ana;mia of pregnancy, that deficiency of 
Vitamins A and C may bo the causative factors. Proportion of 
fat and Vitamin B determine the incidence of the disease. 

Wills and Mehta could produce severe ansemia in rats on diets 
•deficient in Vitamins A and C. It was more frequent in females. 
Studies showed the presence of Bartonella imiris in the red cells 
of anaemic rats. Pinallj' the}'’ found that only those rats which were 
pregnant and which were fed "with so-called Bombay Hindu diet 
and innoculated •with Bartonella infected blood developed anaemia. 

McCarrison and Mula Singh found that rats that have recovered 
from Bartonella muris anaemia follo'wing splenectomy, may develop 
the disease again at a later date and succumb to it, although during 
the intervening period they have been well fed and hygienically 
■caged. 

Lucy Wills and Billimoria produced a macrocytic anaemia in 
monkeys by feeding them on diets deficient in Vitamin B. The 
anaemia so produced was curable by addition of ‘ marmite ’ to the 
•diet but not by the addition of Vitamins A or C. 

Mudaliar and Sarasimha Bao find that neither Vitamin B 
administered as marmite nor Vitamins A and C produced any 
therapeutic response in their cases of pernicious anaemia. They 
find that the malady is deficiency disease, not of -vatamins but of 
anti-anaemic factor. 

Lucy Wills indicates the possible causes of failure of response 
to the treatment by marmite in tropical macrocytic anaemia, in- • 
eluding pernicious anaemia in pregnancy. 

Extending her investigations on anaemia Wills arrived at the 
conclusion that ■tropical macroc5rtic anaemia is a simple condition 
of dietary deficiency. The curative action of marmite in this 
condition has been confirmed in the present studies. 

In studying the nature of the curative principle of marmite, 
Wills found that the haemopoietic fraction is water-soluble and 
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heat-stable in acid medium. It is not precipitated or inactivated 
by 80% alcohol. The hsemopoietic fraction does not belong to the 
recognized fraction of Vitamin B complex. 

Gupta finds that treatment with liver extract by intramuscular 
injections and iron by mouth has proved beneficial in some of 
severe cases of pernicious anaemia of pregnancy. 

Balfour and Wills have given an account of the clinical aspect, 
blood picture and response to treatment of two main t 3 ^es of anaemia 
among pregnant women in Lidia. The first is macrocytic anaemia 
responding to the treatment of marmite or usual liver preparations. 
The second type is an iron deficiency anaemia of the microcytic type 
associated with severe form of hookworm infection. This responds 
to massive oral doses of iron. 

Chakravarty observed that the Tm'lk of Bengali Mnb a,TnTna,da,n 
women was de^tely poor in Vitamin C (0*03 mg. ascorbic acid 
per c.c.) as compared to the mf?Ir of other commum'ties in Bengal, 
Hindu, Marwari or Anglo-Indian (0*06 mg. per c.c.). The difiference 
may be ascribed to lower nutritional level rather than to any racial 
factor. 

On boiling or pasteurizing, cow’s milk was found to lose 60% 
or more of its Vitamin content. Chakravarty estimates the normal 
value to be 0-02 mg. per c.c. which is reduced to 0-01 mg. after 
pasteurizing and to 0*007 mg. after boiling for 6 minutes. 

S. L. Bhatia has reviewed the problem of Vitamins with special 
reference to nutrition in India. H. C. Bhattacharya has studied 
the Vitamin factor in Bengali diet. 

S. C. Devadatta and his assistants have estimated the various 
forms of phosphorous compounds, in milk — ortho and p 3 rrophos- 
phates, phosphoric esters and creatine phosphuric acid. The 
amount of reducing sugars, calcium and magnesium are determined 
with a view to establish the relation, if any, between the ortho- 
and pyrophosphates and calcium and magnesium in milk. They 
are also estimating Vitamin C in Indian vegetables and grain. 
Analysis of fruit, Aclirtis sa'pota, commonly known as Chilcku, has 
been undertaken. It is found to contain calcium, iron, phosphorous 
and carbonate in different quantities in the skin and in the pulp. 

Mathur tliinks that tomatoes or similar other ihiit should be 
taken by school children instead of sprouted gram for the supply of 
vitamins, although the sprouted gram contains a larger amount of 
vitamins and is more digestible than non-sprouted gram, for, the 
digestibility of gram starch with saliva is very low, whether it is 
sprouted or not. 

Wilson, Ahmed and Mullick, after surveying the diets of some 
families and institutions in Calcutta, have concluded : [a) that the 
diets are poor in total and animal protein, total and animal fat, 
Ca and to a lesser extent P, (6) that the diets contain too low a 
percentage of dairy products and an excess of cereal, and (c) that 
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the minimum cost in Calcutta, at current prices, of a diet T^hich 
approaches the western standard is about five annas per head. 

Guha et al have found in the cooked diet actually consumed 
per day by an individual in an average middle class urban Bengalee 
family, the following mean values of Fe, CaO, P and protein (which 
is mostly of vegetable origin), 56-57 mg. of Fe, 0*96 gram of CaO, 
1-27 gram of P, 63-45 gram of protein. The work wo^d have been 
far more important if the edible portions of the cooked diet had 
been examined. 

Aykroyd and Kjrishnan after investigating the effects of cheap 
well-balanced diets costing Es.4 or Rs.6 a month per head (in the 
case of human) and containing articles of food which are available 
in India and are in conformity witli dietetic habits, on the life 
and growth of rats, have concluded : {a) tliat it is difficult to devise 
a completely satisfactor 5 f cheap diet with milled rice as the main 
ingredient unless more milk and green vegetables are added, (6) that 
the average growth on all cheap diets is less than that on the stock 
diet, (c) that diets poorer in proteins and Vitamin Bg are least 
satisfactory, although they contain sufficient amounts of minerals, 
Vitamin A or carotene and Vitamin C, and (d) that the ultimate 
test must be the effect of these diets on human beings. 

Basu, Nath and Ghani, in investigating the biological values 
of green gram (Phaseolus mungo) and lentil {Lem esculenta) by the 
balance sheet method, have foimd : (a) that the biological values of 
proteins of green gram and lentils at different feeding levels are as 
follows : — 

5% protein 11% 16% 

. ' intake. 

Green gram . . . . 63 62 46 

Lentils . . . . 53 32 25 

(b) that the protein- value of green gram is 10*4 and of lentil 6-5 at 
a 10% level of intake (protein value is the actual amount of protein 
utilized per 100 grams of food ingested), and (c) that green gram 
is superior to lentil as a source of protein. 

Basu, Nath and Ghani have also shown by rat growth tests : 

(а) that green gram is immensely superior to lentil for growth, 

(б) that rats on green gram ration containing 15% protein grow 
almost as efficiently as rats on a diet of milk and whole wheat, and 

(c) that rats on lentil ration show loss of fur, which can be remedied 
by the addition of 0-2% cystine to the diet. 

J. C. Pal and B. C. Guha have made a nutritional study of 
some cooked' Bengali dietaries and draw attention to the deficiency 
of calcium and protein, especially protein of animal origin. 

B. B. Sarkar has written a paper on ‘ The need for a nutritional 
survey of the present day Indian diet 

N. C. Bhattachaiya has published a book in Bengali on nutrition 
and dietetics of the Bengalee. 
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N. M. Basu and S. R. Maitra have made investigations on the 
effects of humidity and high temperature on the NH2 content of 
different samples of rice. 

N. C. Bhattacharya and G. N. Bera have studied the calcium 
content of Bengali diet. 

N.' C. Bhattacharya and S. C. Sen have made studies on the 
hardening of Indian cheese. 

McCay who was one of the earliest workers on Nutrition in 
India, in his memoir on ‘ Protein element in Nutrition dealt with 
the amount of protein required in nutrition. He made enquiries 
into the habits and physique of the different tribes and races of 
India and found that those who obtained a liberal supply of absorb- 
able protein were superior to those who lived on a low protein diet. 
He was opposed to Chittenden regarding the great reduction of the 
protein content of the dietaries of mankind. 


Vn. Physiological Chemistry. 

Sreenivasaya and Narasimhamurti have estimated maltose 
by the action of maltase. In mixtures with sucrose they find that 
this method accounts for 99*4% maltose. The method has been 
applied to estimate maltose in tissue fiuid. 

Sreenivasaya and Sastri have developed Galeotti’s dilatometric 
method for estimation of action of hydrolytic enzymes. The results 
obtained in ease of diastase, tannase, invertase and emulsion are 
identical with those obtained by chemical means. 

Venkatgiri and Subrahmanyan found that barley soaked in 
water for 24 hours followed by steeping in a 0*1% solution of sodium 
nitrate and passing an alternating current of 4*3 X 10~® amp. strength 
at 210 volts for 2 hours led to over 100% increase in the diastatic 
power of barley malt. 

Narayanamurti and Bamaswami subjected the enz3Tne tjTO- 
sinase from Dilchos to ultrafiltration and found that it retained its 
activity. There was no acceleration in its action by addition of 
ultrafiltrate. Electro-osmosis failed to separate the enzyme into 
two components. These results do not support the view held by 
Hachn that tyrosinase can be separated by ultrafiltration into two 
inactive components, which become active on mixing together. 

Sen studied the effect of narcotics on some dehydrogenases. He 
observed that narcotics had no effect on xanthine oxidase and 
Schardinger’s enzyme, with regard to oxygen uptake or methylene 
blue reduction, but they had a marked inhibitory effect on succinic 
dehydrogenase. Some evidence regarding the identity of xanthine 
oxidase and Schardinger’s enzj’me from milk has also been adduced. 

Dey and Sitharaman describe a new metliod of measuring 
peroxide content of tissue based on oxidation of hydroquinone 
to quinliydrone 63’- peroxide in presence of h3’-drogen peroxide. 
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the quinhrydrone formed being estimated volumetrically. The 
possible sources of error have been discussed. 

Sreenivasaya and Sreerangaehari devised a new form of 
dilatometer, the main advantage being that enzyme and substrate 
could be mixed in the instrument automatically and so the instru- 
ment is suitable for studying the kinetics of reactions from the very 
start. The contraction due to the enzymic hydrotysis of one 
gram-molecule of the substrate is defined as contraction constant. 
The contraction constant of two systems, urea-urease and arginine- 
arginase, were found to be 24*13 and 5*02, thus enabling the use of 
this elegant method for the estimation of these substances in physio- 
logical fluids. 

Venkatgiri studied the heat inactivation of pancreatic amylase. 
The inactivation is least near the optimum pH.. The critical 
increment for the inactivation at pH 7*0 was found to be 41,000 
cals. Tie data obtained do not give any clue as to whether the 
process is due to denaturation or hydrolysis. 

Dey and Sitharaman find chow chow (secchium edule) to be 
a rich source of peroxidase. The optimum pH of the enzyme was 
found to lie between 4*8 and 6*2. A solution of KCN of the strength 
M/10000 completely inhibited the activity of the enzyme, while 
mercuric chloride had no effect up to a concentration of M/1000. 

Narayana, Menon and Narayan Rao found that horse gram 
(DoUchos biflours) and Dhal {Cajanus indicvs) contain the enzyme 
urease. Dolichos had an activity of 126 units as against 83*3 
of Soya beans. Activity of Doh’chos was greater at all temperatures 
between 40° and 90° C. Quantitative estimation of urea in solutions 
of known concentration and in biological fluids with Dolichos gave 
values in close agreement with those obtained by Soya Beans. 

Basu and Nath isolated an enzyme preparation similar to 
papain from the milky juice of akanda, the optimum pH of the 
enzyme is 6 and optimum temperature 50°C. Hy^olysis of 
protein with the enzyme proceeds up to peptone stage. The authors 
isolated a white crystalline sulphhydryl compound (mp. 98° C.), 
which they consider to be a probable activator. KCN, HgS and 
cystein were found to be activators. 

Since the enunciation of the peptide hypothesis, the existence 
of the dicarboxylic amino acids is the form of their amides in the 
protein molecule has often been suggested. (1) Damodaran has 
succeeded in isolating asparagine from an enzymic digest of edestin 
by acting on the protein with pepsin, trypsin and yeast dipeptidase 
in succession . and thus established its presence in protein molecule. 

(2) Damodar and co-workers isolated glutamine from enzymic 
digest of gliadin, thereby giving additional evidence in favour 
of amide hypothesis. 

Sreenivasaya and co-workers studied the tryptic digestion 
of proteins with his dilatometer. The volume change was found 
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to be proportional to the release of carboxyl or aminogroup which 
were respectively estimated by Willstatter’s titration and Van 
Slyke’s gasometric method. The volume change per milli-mol 
release of NHg was found to be characteristic of the stricture and 
amino acid make up of the protein. As the volume change 
accompanying hydrolysis is considerable, the accuracy attainable 
with dilatometer is greater than Van Slyke’s method. 

Sastri and Row reinvestigated the much discussed question 
of the presence of amylase in banana. They concluded that the 
enzyme is not present in the pulp but is confined to the skin, 

Venkatgiri isolated an active preparation of amylase from 
sweet potato. Fivefold increased activity of the enzyme was 
foimd by dialysis. Inner portions of the tuber show greater activity 
than surface layer. He finds the optimum conditions for the inacti- 
vity of amylase from sweet potato {Ipomea batatas) lie between 
pH 5-5 to 6-0 and temperature 50-55“ 0. The amylase from sweet 
potato is mainly /3 amylose. A purified product 240 fold active 
gave negative test for protein and positive Mohsch test. The 
author concludes that protein does not form any essential constituent 
of the structure of the enzyme. 

Ghatak and Giri investigated the peroxidase from the fruits 
of Tribulus terrestris. The enzyme acts best at pH 5*3 to 5-5 and 
was stable up to temperature of 50“ 0. The effect of enzyme concen- 
tration and substrate concentration on the activity of enzyme was 
also studied. 

Chopra and Roy investigated the proteolytic enzyme in 
cucumber {Gucumis sativtis). The juice was found to contain 
a strong protease which is ereptic in nature and acts in slightly 
acid medium. The optimum temperature of reaction is 39“ to 
40“ 0. It was foimd to hydrolyze casein. The juice was found to 
contain rennetic activity. 

The popular belief in North India that eating cucumber is 
associated with cholera is explained as due to the fact that erepsin 
reinforces the proteolytic activity of the cholera vibrio breaking 
down the proteoses and peptones formed from the intestinal epi- 
thelium with the production of increased amount of toxins. 

Ramchandra Rau and Subrahmanya found that the aeration 
of barley during steeping greatly enhanced amylase activity. 
A control in which grain was steeped to the exclusion of air showed 
depressed activity. 

Narasinha Acharaya from his study on barley malt and cholam 
{Sorghum vulgare) malt amylases concluded, that a amylase and jS 
amylase are two enzymes, one possessing low saccharogenic activity 
with liigh amylolytic power, while the other with high saccharifying 
activity and low amylolytic power. It is difficult to obtain enzyme 
preparation with onty .saccharifying or only liquefying activity. 

Sreenivasaya and co-workers studied hydrofysis of starch 
with amj'lase with their dilatometer and obtained a constant : 
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c.mm. depression _ ^ ^ 
milli-mol maltose 

For inulin-iniilase system the constant, 
c.mm. depression _ ^ ^ 
milli-mol finietose ~ 

Giri found that different starches can be differentiated by the 
variation in colour, Trhich they produce ivith N/lOO iodine after 
they are hydrolyzed with amylase in agar-gel medium. The colours 
produced differ with the source of starch and the t 3 'pe of amylase 
employed. This affords an easj'’ means of identffj'ing different 
starches in food. 

Sreenivasaya et al have studied the peptic and tryptic hydro- 
lysis of casein and gelatine with the aid of dilatometer and have 
compared the results with those obtained by the determination 
of aminogroups liberated. They find that, the ratio, 

c.mm. depression 

per milh-mol of NHg liberated ’ 

is greater in the case of peptic than tryptic digestion. 

Sreerangachar and Sreenivasa 5 fa have made a dilatometric 
study of the relative digestibility of globulins. They found 
that the dilatometric depression which in each case is proportional 
to the amino nitrogen released can be taken as a direct measure 
of digestibility. 

Bhagavat and Sreenivasaya have extended the dilatometric 
study to follow the in vitro digestion of cow’s millc. Their experi- 
ments reveal that the behaviour of casein particles in cow’s milk 
toward trypsin does not appear to be different from that of casein 
particle in artificial solution. 

Sastri and Iyengar explained the increased mease activity 
of leguminous seeds during germination as due to greater extract- 
ibility from germinated meal. The urease exist in the seeds in a 
‘ desmo ’ condition which is rendered into the ‘ lyo ’ form during 
germination. 

Giri and Dutta investigated the phosphatase system of the 
brain. There appear to be two phosphatases exhibiting’^?H optima 
9’^9'6 and 5’0 respectively. The ratio of the activities of the two 
phosphatases is constant for brains of animals of the same species. 
The alkaline phosphatase is activated by Mg, whereas acid phos- 
phatase is not influenced by Mg-ions. The initial rate of hydrolysis 
of both enz 3 nnes varies with the substrate concentration in a 
manner predictable by the theory of Michaelis and Menten. 

Giri found that human milk contains two' distinct phosphatases 
exhibiting pJS optima at 9*2 and 5*1 respectively. * Colostrum is 
found to be very rich in phosphatase, containing about twice the 
amount found in normal milk. Towards the end of lactation 
period an increased amount of phosphatase is again observed. 
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Giri finds a phosphatase which splits sodium glycerophosphate 
and sodium hexosephosphate. It has been detected in human 
saliva and has been shown to he identical with urinary phosphatase. 

Basu and Nath obtained an activase preparation of enzyme 
proteinase from milky juice of Calotropis gigantea. It can be 
obtained by half saturation and subsequent full saturation with 
ammonium sulphate. The enzyme is found to be activated by 
Glutathione and ascorbic acid. 

Basu and Sarcar investigated the digestibility of rice starch 
from different varieties of Bengal rice grouped under ‘ aus ’ and 
‘ aman ’ types, and found ‘ aus ’ t 3 q)e more easily digestible by 
Taka-diastase in vitro. 

Basu and Mukerjee observed that ‘ aman ’ varieties are more 
easily digested by proteolytic and amylolytic enzymes than ‘ aus ’ 
varieties! The rice proteins are more readily digested by activated 
trypsin than by pepsin. Parboiling was found to increase the 
digestibility by enzymes. The starch from polished rice was foimd 
to be more easily hydrolyzed than non-pohshed grain. 

Basu and Mukerjee extended the in vitro digestibifity studies 
to pulses. The authors find that tryptic digestion of pulse protein 
proceeds more readily than peptic (Bgestion. With both enzymes, 
the protein of lentil was found to be more readily digested than those 
of the green gram. Soya bean protein is as readily digested as that 
of pulses. 

Bhagavat and Sreenivasaya followed in vitro digestion of 
globulin from cowpea and aconite bean by dilatometric and chemical 
methods. The authors observed that in globulins subjected to the 
successive action of pepsin and trypsin, higher values for digestibility 
are obtained than when they are subjected to the direct action 
of trjqjsin alone. 

Dastur and Giri foimd that by in vitro digestion i jtter fat 
and coconut oil are almost equally digestible, while sp 'fne and 
groundnut oil are much less digestible. Sodium tou.<ocholate 
augments the digestion of butter fat and coconut oil by pancreatic 
lipase, while the digestion of sesame and groundnut oil is not 
affected by the salt. 

Sreenivasan demonstrated the presence of a powerful oxidase 
specific to ascoroic acid in drumstick (Moringa pterygosperma). 
The enzyme acting at pBi 5'3 oxidizes about 0‘4 mg. of ascorbic 
acid completely and reversibly in 3 minutes. The action is inhibited 
by low concentration of cyanide and H 2 S and destroyed completely 
by alcohol and partially by acetone. 

Sreenivasan describes the preparation of ascorbic acid oxidase 
from press juice of the inner pulp of cucumber {Cucumis sativus) 
which is free from peroxidase system. The oxidase is present in 
both pulp and rind, while the peroxidase is located in the rind of 
the cucumber. 
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Ganguly has reiJorted that both the venoms of Daboia and 
Cobra contain proteolytic enzymes capable of digesting gelatin, 
crystallized egg albumin, casein and fibrin. The 3 ’^ also contain 
a lecithin splitting enzyme. A rennetic enzyme has also been 
observed to be present in cobra venom, but not in daboia venom. 
It is found that antivenine does not neutralize the proteolytic 
action of the venoms, while it neutralizes the reimetic action of 
cobra venom. 

Ghosh studied the action of Cobra {Naja naja) venom on 
protein. With gelatin and egg-albumin as substrate, the protease 
of cobra venom had optimum activit}’^ betu’een pH 7*8 to 8‘0 And 
an enzyme promoting oxidation of hamoglobin to metlisemoglobin 
is also found to be present in the venoms of cobra and Bussell’s 
viper. 

Basu and Mulcerjee studied the question of identity of the 
Schardinger enz 3 Tne with xantberio oxidase. The authors inferred 
fi:om their experiments on the effect of acidic and basic dyestuff 
on the oxidation of xanthine, salicylaldehyde and acetaldeh 5 >'de 
by the millc enzyme, that the two enzymes are identical. The 
active group in the enzyme appeared to be acidic. 

Sen and Bannerji carried out experiments on the S 3 mthetic 
enzyme carboxylase, and found that in complex protems lilce 
gelatine, egg-albumin, etc., and nitrogenous bodies like urea and 
guanidine carbonate, orgam’o ammonium salts are capable of 
bringing about the decomposition of pjTUvic acid into acetaldehyde 
9 .nd COg. 

Banganathan and Sastri described a micro-method for the 
estimation of urea by the measurement of the change in conductivity 
resulting from the hydrolysis of urea by urease. The method gives 
reliable value for quantities as low as 0'5 X 10~® g. of mrea and can be 
applied to the determination of urea in various physiological fluids. 

. Singh and Mathur have devised a manometer for ascertaining 
the degree of purification of an enzyme preparation, for, by means 
of this apparatus the ratio of the volumes of Og absorbed by the 
final preparation and the original substance is obtained. 

Sankaran and Bajagopal have shown that the electrometric 
method of Shaffer and Williams for determination of sugar is 
unsatisfactory in the case of small quantities of sugar, but if 
modified, as suggested by them, yields satisfactory results. 

Chopra and Bay have devised a method for the colorimetric 
determination, of lipoid P in blood and have pointed out : (a) that 
OHClg does not extract the whole of lipoid P from blood, and (6) that 
the temperature at which the digestion is carried on and the acidity 
of the standard and digestion products have important bearings 
on colour development. 

Goswami ef al have devised a simple microchemical method 
for the estimation of glucose and have applied it successfully for the 
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estimation of glucose in blood. The method appears to be simpler 
than Hagedorn- Jensen’s method. 

Basu and Maitra have shown : (a) that' rice stored in a humid 
atmosphere with high temperature is decomposed with the produc- 
tion of substances containing NH2-radical ; (6) that Dhehki-huUed 
rice shows greater resistance to the action of humid atmosphere 
and high temperature than milled rice ; and (c) that milled rice 
becomes quickly porous, brittle, and infected under these conditions. 

Gill and Dutta have investigated the nature and action of 
brain phosphates present in other organs. 

Banganathan and Sastri have devised a conductometric 
method for the micro-determination of urea, which gives reliable 
values for quantities as low as 0*5/10"® gram of urea. Banerjee 
and MuUick have devised a simple and reliable method of 
estimating glutathione in blood and tissues. They have shown 
that during the recovery period of the muscle of frogs, rabbits and 
cats after activity there is an appreciable rise in its glutathione 
content proportional to the previous period of activity and that 
pari passu liver glutathione values also increase. T. IT. Seth has 
studied the effect of dilution of the lethal properties of a poison, 
and finds that up to a certain point an increase in the dilution of a 
poison which dissociates in solution causes a steady decline in its 
lethal properties. Beyond this point there is a limited range 
of renewed potency in which further dilution of the poison definitely 
enhances its lethal effects. Still further dilution, however, once 
again decreases the effectiveness of the poison. It is suggested that 
the lethal effects of a poison which dissociates in solution depend 
on the influence of both the undissociated molecules and the ions 
of the poisonous substances. 

T. N. Seth and S. K. Ghosh Dastidar have made similar 
observations on the effect of dilution on the properties of an anti-' 
septic. 

K. J. Modi has shown that injection of milk in quantities 
used clinically produced stimulation rather than ‘ shock ’. 

Ghosh and De observed that the proteolytic enz3nne of Bussell’s 
viper venom had optimum activity at about P'S. 8*0 when gelatine 
and egg-albumin are used as substrate, and pH 7*0 wth casein 
as substrate. The peptidases contained in the venoms of cobra 
and Bussell’s viper are found to exhibit maximum activity between 
pH 8*2 to 8*4. The venoms contain trypsin inhibitors. 

K. P. Basu and M. H. Basak have studied the metabolism of 
aminoacids in heart and in lung tissues. 

■^TU. Excbetion. 

S. L. Bhatia, J. D. Dundas, and S. M. Cooper made observations 
on the urea concentration test of Maclean and De Wesselow. They 
give normal standards for the test based on 38 normal subjects. 
The efficienc3' of the kidnej’ of Indians to concentrate urea appears 
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IX. Neuro-muscular System. 

S. C. Devdatta has studied the diffusion of certain substances 
from muscles with a vjew to elucidate the structure of muscular 
tissue. He determined the equilibrium concentration of lactate 
in resting and fatigued muscles by diffusion and counter-diffusion 
methods. His’ experiments show that aU the water of the muscle is 
available to dissolve lactate, as his values for the concentration 
of lactate in resting and fatigued muscles are in good agreement 
with those obtained by direct analysis of muscles by other workers. 
He and his assistants have performed experiments to show that 
the Indian frog muscle does not remain in equihbrium with a 
Ringer’s solution in which concentration of sodium chloride is 
0’71% for resting muscles and 1‘2% for fatigued muscles. 

B. B. Dikshit has observed that extracts of cat’s and rabbit’s 
brains have a physiological action on the blood pressure and 
intestines exactly similar to that of acetylcholine, and further, that 
some effects produced by stimulation of the central end of the vagus 
nerve in an anaesthetized animal were similar to those produced 
by injection of small quantities of acetylcholine in the brain ven- 
tricles. He subsequently found that the substance present in the 
brain extracts was acetylcholine. Its concentration varied m 
different parts of the brain and was highest in the basal ganglia. 
He suggested that chemical transmission such as seen in the peri- 
pheral nervous system may be present in the central nervous 
system as well. Later he showed that irregularities of the heart 
could be produced by excitation of hypothalamic centres, and 
also found that acetylcholine injected into cerebral ventricles 
produced a cardiac arrhythmia as was caused by stimulation of the 
central ends of the vagus nerve in cats. He further observed that . 
acetylcholine had an action on the ‘sleep’ centre in the hypo- 
thalamus, for when injected in small amounts into brain ventricles 
it produced a condition very clearly resembling sleep. 

Dikshit has also been working on choline esterase of the blood. 
He finds that there is a close relation between the acetylcholine 
content of the brain and the choline esterase of the serum. He 
estimated the acetylcholine content of brain of different species of 
animals and the choline esterase of their blood, and found that 
whenever the acetylcholine content is high the esterase content 
is also high. Dilishit and Mahal have shown that choline esterase 
concentration of the blood is reduced by toxemia produced by 
inoculation of plague cultures or Haffldne’s plague vaccine. 

B. X. Prasad has studied the carbohj’-drate metabolism of 
gut muscle. He finds that the isolated gut muscle containf* only 
about 0*2.5% carbohydrate available for glycolysis, and that in 
presence of oxygen it oxidizes about 1 mg. carbohydrate per g. per 
hour. In presence of glucose it produces considerable quantities 
of lactic acid both under rerobic and anasrobic conditions. The 
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deeper portions of the muscle probablj^ do not contain an adequate 
oxygen supply even in ox5'genated fluid. Under ancerobic condi- 
tions about 2 mg. glucose per g. per hour is h3-drolyzed. Sodium 
iodoacetate ( 1 : 10000 ) inhibits gl.ycol.vsis of glucose in the Ringer’s 
fluid in contact ivith the ‘gut muscle. Periodic electrical stimulation 
increases the gl3'colysis b3f about 12 %. 

He has studied the mechanical activit3* of gut muscle under 
anserobic conditions. He finds that asph3’’xial arrest of the mech- 
anical movements of this muscle is not due to accumulation of acid 
but to exhaustion of its labile carboh3'drate store. The mechanical 
experiments confirm the biochemical findings that the gut muscle 
has onty a small reserve of available carboh3'’drnle. It probabl3’ 
utilizes a mixed diet of carboh3-drate and non-carboh3'drate material 
in ssrobiosis. Its activity is maintained best when it is supplied 
with both glucose and ox3'gen. lodoacetic acid-poisoned gut 
muscle has a vciy limited activity under ancerobiosis : this suggests 
a small phosphagen content. 

He also finds that gut muscle driven b3’' rh3'thmical electrical 
stimulation and arrested under asph3'xia can still contract in response 
to acet3dcholine. Adrenalin has a powerful inhibitor3’’ action on 
the activity of the muscle asphyxiated in presence of glucose. 
The muscle poisoned with iodoacetic acid responds in a normal 
manner to adrenaline and acet3’’Icholine. Its response to these 
two substances is not marlvedl3’’ influenced by changes in the meta- 
bolic processes of the tissue. 

Basu has succeeded in talcing uniform genesis of tetanus 
curves by equalizing make-and-break shocks obtained b3’’ a tetanus 
spring according to the principle of Helmholtz. He has devised 
a method of perfusion of frog’s heart, in which the pressm-e of 
fluid in the course of perfusion remains unaltered. He has also 
improved the method of taking tracings on a drum, so that the 
friction of the lever against the drum remains constant. He has 
shown by these improved methods that urea-stibamine is toxic 
to frog’s heart at the dose corresponding to the human dose, but that 
neo-stibosan has no toxic effect either at the dose corresponding 
to the human dose or at two and three times that dose. 

Chopra and Das, by introducing certain modifications in 
Mathew’s Oscillograph, have succeeded in getting the following 
advantages over the latter instrument : (a) a comparatively large 
movement of the mirror, ( 6 ) no hysteresis, (c) no residual effects, 
(d) a very short time-lag of the order of O’OOOl sec., and (e) the 
instrument is electrically unbreakable. 

A. Gaffar has studied the mechanism of iodoacetate poisoning 
of muscle diffusion of lactic acid and iodide into and out of the 
voluntary muscles of frog. 

W. Burridge in his book ‘Alcohol and Anaesthesia’ brings 
the action of anaesthetics into line with the new doctrine of the 
rhythmical activity of living neural structures. 
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Narindra Singh has made studies of dreams, which have 
an interesting bearing on some Freudian hypothesis. 

S. L. Bhatia has studied the problem of ‘ Conditioned Beflexes ’ 
and has pointed out that here there is a point of contact between 
Physiology and Psj’-chology. 

B. B. Sarkar has made observations on the depressor nerve 
in the rabbit a’nd finds that it is connected, in part at least, with 
a special collection of ganglion cells’ in the vagus distinct firom the 
ganglion of the trunk. 

B. Narayana and H. N. Banerji have studied the action of 
Ergotamine on the isolated oesophagus, small intestine, rectum, 
and bladder of the frog. This drug seems to have a stimulant 
action on the plain muscle of these isolated tissues, and does not 
abolish the inhibitory action of adrenaline. 

N. M. Basu and B. Ghosh have studied the influence of Ca, K> 
curare, cobra-venom, and ajmaline group of alkaloids on the fatigue 
of skeletal muscles of frog. 

X. The Endocrines. 

B. T. Krishnan has studied the influence of adrenaline, pituitary 
extracts, and insulin on the movements of intestine. He confirmed 
the findings of other observers regarding the excitatory effects 
of adrenaline under conditions of increased parasjonpathetic tone. 
Pituitrin and its active principles have an initial augmentative 
effect followed by sudden or gradual inhibition on the bowel of the 
cat. The effects vary in (Afferent animals. Insulin stimulates 
the bowel indirectly by lowering the sugar content of blood. 

S. Krishnan has shown that insulin in the dose of one-milhonth 
of a unit stimulates the heart, but in larger doses depresses it. 
The effects of adrenaline last much longer when insulin is present, 
although they become maximal after longer time than usual in such 
circumstances. 

Mukerjee finds that if a .suspension of insulin-phosphotung- 
state containing proper amounts of phosphotungstic acid be given 
by mouth to a diabetic, the sugar content of blood is rapidly reduced 
owing to accelerated oxidation of sugar in blood, as this compound 
has been shown to behave like a peroxidase. Further, the output 
of urine is also increased. 

D. M. Telang and D. B. Shirsat made some observations 
on the effect of oral administration of insulin phosphotungstate 
upon the sugar content of rabbit’s blood. They found no material 
reduction in the blood sugar content as the result of this mode 
of insulin administration. 

Palit and Dhar have shown (a) that appreciable oxidation 
of glucose takes place in air in presence of solid surfaces, (6) that in 
presence of glutathione the oxidation is increased : and it is further 
increased in presence of both phosphate and glutathione, (c) that, 
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similarly, insulin increases oxidation, more so when phosphate 
is also present;, (d) that a mixture of insulin and glutathione acts 
better than either insulin or glutathione alone, (e) that oxidation 
in a mixture of insulin and phosphate or glutathione increases 
with the concentration of PeCls in the mixture and is further 
accelerated in the presence of traces of Cu or Mn, either singly or in 
mixture, but is retarded if the latter is present in large amoimts, 
and (/) that reducing agents like glutathione, chlorogenic acid, 
ascorbic acid, internal secretions, etc. act as inductors taking up 
O 2 directly from air and thus induce the oxidation of food materials. 

E. W. H. Cruiekshank and S. Prasad have studied the action 
of insulin on the free muscle sugar of the normal and diabetic heart. 

E. W. H, Cruiekshank, B. Narayana, and D. L. Shrivastava 
have made an experimental study of the action of insulin on normal 
and diabetic hearts. They find amongst other things that insulin 
in the presence of excess of available sugar will effect storage of 
sugar as glycogen in the heart muscle. In the diabetic heart 
insulin invariably causes a reduction in glycogen. 

K. Venkatashalam and A. N. Ratnagiriswaran have demon- 
strated that anterior pituitary extract produces marked hyper- 
glycsamia in cats, the effect being enhanced by vagi section or 
atropinization. Gonadal extracts have an opposite action, reducing 
the blood sugar in normal animals, and also counteracting the 
hyperglycaamia induced by the administration of anterior pituitary 
extract. The effects observed with the latter have been proved 
to be due to its depressant action on the vagus. The possible 
utility of gonadal extracts as antidiabetic remedies has been 
indicated. 

S. L. Bhatia and J. D. Dundas made observations on the spleen 
adopting Barcroft’s technique of withdrawing it from the abdomen 
and fixing it externally on the abdominal wall under aseptic 
conditions. Its blood supply remains intact. The ‘ extracutaneous 
spleen ’ is very suitable for studying changes in volume that occur 
in it as the result of exercise, hmmorrhage, etc. 

G. R. McRobert has published observations on the size of the 
spleen. 

M. A. Basir has studied the histology of the spleen and supra- 
renals of Echidna. He is stud 3 ring the pressure required to open 
up the ellipsoids in spleen, when fluid is injected from the splenic 
vein, also the effects of acetylcholine and adrenaline on this back 
pressure. His work on the comparative studj^ of the vascular 
supply of the pituitary body is also in progress.. He has already 
published a paper on the vascular supply of the pituitary body in 
the dog, as well as on the. structure and significance of the hypo- 
phj^sioportal system. 

Sankaran studied the iodine content of the normal thyroid 
of the albino rats and found that it had the value of 0’01S% iodine 
content was foimd to be directly proportional to the thyroid weight. 
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No significant difference in the iodine content of the thyroid between 
the two sexes could be found. 

McCarrison found that deficiency of Vitamin A caused proli- 
ferative changes in the mucous membrane of the trachea 
accompanied by distension of the thyroid and backward growth 
of the lateral lobes of the latter. 

McCarrison and Newcomb found that rats fed on diets deficient 
in Vitamin A and low in iodine content, and kept under insanitary 
conditions, developed compensatory hypertrophy of the thjToid, 
while in animals- kept clean there was no such symptoms. Un- 
hygienic conditions also produced enlargement of spleen and liver 
which was not rectified by ingestion of extra iodine. 

McCarrison further finds that besides deGciency of Vitamin 
A another factor exists, suspected to be of an infective nature, 
which is responsible for the incidence of lymph-adenoid-goitre. 
High protein diets with excess of fat-soluble vitamin stimulated 
excretion of urine. 

McCarrison investigated the goitrogenic action of cabbage 
on rablnts. The goitre-producing potency of cabbage varied 
with season. The effect of steaming on goitrogenic potency was 
found to be irregular. Carrots, sprouted gram and fresh cut .grass 
were shown to possess antigoitrogenic properties. Iodine man- 
ganese chloride, thymol, and thyroxine administered with cabbage 
diet had a protective action. Sodium chloride, radiostoleum and 
bran enhanced the goitrogenic action of cabbage. It is suggested 
that radiostoleum with cabbage causes goitre by hypertrophy of 
the gland, which is otherwise normal. In l3nnphadenoid goitre it is 
the farther degeneration of an inefficient gland tending towards 
lymphocytic infiltration and atrophy of the parench3mia cells. 
Hi one case, goitre may set in owing to overstrain, while in another 
it is degenerative from the beginning. 

McCarrison and co-workers did not observe any difference 
in iodine content of urines of goitrous and non-goitrous persons 
in Gilgit. The minary excretion of iodine was found to be generally 
very low in both the groups which was in conformity with the low 
iodine content of the soils. They did not find any relation between 
urinary excretion of iodine and occurrence of disease. 

An important contribution to the subject of goitre is embodied 
in a memoir entitled ‘ The life-line of the thyroid gland ’ 
by McCarrison. The memoir deals with statistical criteria of the 
normal size of the thyroid gland and the extent to which it is 
influenced by diet, sex, sexual activity, season, sanitary conditions, 
and iodine supply. The importance of the thyroid gland as an 
indication of the dietetic deficiencies is very clearly brought out 
in the memoir. Goitre is likely to occur whenever a dietetic 
deficiency interferes with the normal proce.ss of growth. Evidence 
has been adduced to show that iodine-theory of goitre cannot ho 
sustained. Iodine deficiency may contribute to goitre but it is not 
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the cause of it. The environmental deficiency of iodine and the 
individual deficiencj' of iodine are the common result of some 
imdiscovered factor affecting both. 

McCarrison made another important contribution dealing 
•with the effect of insanitary condition on tlie thyroid gland and other 
glands of the body. 

Stott emphasized that factors other than iodine arc the cause 
of endemic goitre. He attributes the endemic colloid goitre of 
United Provinces to an excessive intake of calcium. Stott is 
positive about a relation existing between the calcium of the water- 
supplies and goitre, and hence attributes the goitre to an imbalance 
between the calcium and the iodine intake, a finding in conformity 
with McCarrison’s experimental work on animals. 

Malhotra finds that iodine in organic combuiation is superior 
to inorganic iodine in the prevention of endemic goitre. Iodine 
firom plants is better than that from a'nimal sources. 

McCarrison demonstrated the existence of a ‘ goitre-noxa ’ 
in association •with insanitaiy conditions. Albino rats fed on a 
non-goitrogenic but ill-constituted diet became goitrous when 
living under insanitary conditions. The greater the degree of 
insanitation the greater the size of goitre produced bj' it, A well- 
constituted diet afforded albino rats subjected to the above 
conditions of insanitation a high degree of protection against 
hyperplastic goitre. 

The ‘goitre-noxa’ was found to be water-soluble and of a 
dual nature, a hj'perplasia-producing factor and anadenoma-produc- 
ing factor. The former was counteracted by a well-constituted 
diet and by iodine, while the latter was not. 

McCarrison found soj’^a bean and groundnut to be goitrogenic 
in the absence of Vitamin A bearing ingredients. The thyroid 
enlargement occurred despite the ingestion of a large amount of 
iodine. 

McCarrison and Sankaran employed tissue culture technique 
to investigate the nature of the toxic- principle in the goitre-noxa 
associated •with certain insanitary conditions. They find that the 
toxic substance is water-soluble ; when present in culture medium 
in relatively high concentration it completely inhibits the gro^wth 
of thyroid tissue in vitro in moderate concentration. Its inhibitory 
action on the gro^wth of the tissue is less marked and that in still 
lower concentration (1 in 600,000) it exercises a markedly stimulating 
action on the gro^prth of these cells, without seeming to hasten 
degenerative changes. 

Stott and Das Gupta continued their investigations on the 
distribution of goitre in United Provinces. The authors m one 
of the contributions deal with clinical studies on endemic goitre, 
sub-thyroidism, cretinism in super-endemic area of Gouda and 
Gorakhpur districts in U.P. The second paper deals -with aetiology 
of goitre in the same locality. The authors observe that diet does 
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not play a part in the production of goitre. There is a considerable 
volume of evidence to show that goitre is a water-home disease. 

B. B. Sarkar has studied the effects of thyroidectomy on the 
bone-marrow of rabbits, and of thyroid feeding on the bone-marrow 
of thyroidectomized rabbits. With E. K.. S. Lim and J. P. H. 
Graham he has also studied the effects of thyroid feeding on the bone- 
marrow of these animals. 

A. L. Mudahar, K. Venkatachalam, and A. N. Batnagiriswaran 
describe the influence of the thyroid gland in controlling the activity 
of the posterior pituitary gland. The possibility of hypothyroidism 
being a cause of habitual abortion has been suggested and corro- 
borated by means of clinical evidence. 

S. L. Bhatia has described the interrelationships of hormones- 
Some of them mutually stimulate, others inhibit each other. 
Accurate knowledge of these interrelationships would help us to 
recognize the endocrine organ primarily involved and to distinguish 
it from others secondarily affected. All the hormones are intimately 
associated with each other. There is thus an integration of hor- 
monal functions by virtue of this mutual interdependence. The 
mechanism effectively supplements the integration through the 
nervous system. 


XL Histology. 

B. N. Chatterji and E. W. H. Cruickshank made a comparative 
study of the spleen of various vertebrates with reference to the 
bone marrow and the blood. In the frog the spleen is the sole 
organ for erythropoiesis, because bone marrow in the species is 
exceedingly poor in erythroblastic elements. The erythrogenic 
function of the spleen is gradually shared by the bone marrow 
throughout the submammalian series. The lymphocytic content 
of the spleen is one of the main controlling factors of the lymphocytic 
content of the blood. Throughout the mammalian series, a gradual 
increase in the percentage of polymorphs in the blood is seen to be 
associated with a gradual increase of .the total percentage of poly- 
morphs and neutrophilic transitional myelocytes in the bone 
marrow. On the other hand, the paucity of the neutrophilic 
transitional myelocytes in the marrow of aves and reptilia is core- 
lated with a marked dearth of neutrophil leucocytes in the circulat- 
ing blood. 

Sarcar has devised a method of staining with ammoniated 
solution of tannin for bringing out neurofibrils and nerve cells. 
Bj’’ this method the course of even the finest neurofibrils can be 
traced in serial sections. He has also described a method of staining 
with Orange G. and Aniline blue. 

Sarcar, Sen and Bora have devised a method of preparation 
of tissues for paraffin infiltration and embedding, which would 
be very useful in the tropics, especially when the temperature of 
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air is high, and when paraffin of high melting point is required for 
omhedding. 

Aykroyd and Sankaran have found that if embryonic nerve 
tissue is cultured in plasma from fowls and rats fed on (a) a good 
mixed diet, (6) a diet deficient in Vitamin A and (c) a control diet 
similar to (b) but containing cod-liver oil, excellent growth takes 
place in plasma and poor growth in deficient plasma. The growth 
response in control plasma lies between these two extremes. 

Chopra, Das and Mukherjee have shown that cobra venom 
in higher dilutions stimulates growth of tissues in' vitro, while 
at lower dilutions it inhibits growth. 

A. Subba Bao is carrying on work on the structure of the 
ovary, fallopian tube and uterus of Loris. He has published work 
on the morphology of Lemuroidea. 

Knally I may say, that my Presidential Address on ‘ Physiology 
in India' delivered before the section of Physiology, Indian Science 
Congress, Hyderabad, Deccan, in 1937 contains an account of 
Physiology in this country in its true perspective, giving an account 
of its past and its future lines of development. 

My best thanks are due to the workers in different parts of 
India and to my colleagues in the. Physiological Laboratory, Grant 
Medical College, Bombay, for their valuable help and co-operation 
in the preparation of this paper. - I am specially thankful to Bt,- 
Colonel E. N. Chopra, I.M.S., for his help in writing the section 
bn Pharmacology. 


XII. Phabmacology, 

The systematic study of pharmacology in India may be said 
to have begun in 1921 when a chair on the subject was established 
at the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine. Previous to that, 
pharmacology was not included in the curricula of the medical 
schools and colleges in India and investigations in this field were 
conspicuous by their absence. Admirable attempts were no doubt 
made from time to time by individual workers to study the action of 
well-known indigenous remedies, but their efforts were limited 
to sporadic observations and in many cases, to uncontrolled clinical- 
trials. The study of indigenous anthelmintics by Caius and 
Mhaskar, though mainly conducted on chemical lines, was the only 
pharmacological research of the earlier days which is worthy of 
note. 

During the 16 years which have elapsed since the inception 
of the Calcutta School, pharmacology has gradually been recognized 
as a fundamental and basic science of great importance in the 
rational studj^- of therapeutics and clinical medicine, and several 
chairs of pharmacology have been established in different parts 
of India. This has stimulated research and within recent years 
a number of papers have emanated from the laboratories in Calcutta, 
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Bombay, Punjab, Madras, and elsewhere. The School of Tropical 
Medicine in Calcutta and the Haffldne Institute in Bombay, however, 
have played the major role in the progress of pharmacology in India 
during the period under review. Prom both these centres, a steady 
stream of papers have been published bearing on various aspects 
of physiology, pharmacology, and biochemistry. The work at the 
Haffkine Institute was suspended for a few years, but it is gratifying 
to note that it has been restored under the direction of Dr. B. B. 
Dikshit. The School of Tropical Medicine under the leadership 
of Bt.-Colonel E. N. Chopra, I.M.S., has, however, carried on 
its work uninterruptedly and has built up a very fine record of 
research work. 

A considerable amount of work both basic and applied in 
character has emanated from the department of pharmacology at the 
School and elsewhere. It is not possible to discuss it in detail but 
some of the salient features of the investigations carried out will he 
mentioned here. Emphasis appears to have been laid on applied and 
clinical research and many of the problems studied have a direct 
bearing on the practical aspects of diagnosis and treatment of 
diseases. The results of these investigations have been mostly 
published in the Indian Medical Gazette and in the Indian Journal 
of Medical Research, and the reader is referred to the original 
publications for detailed information. It will be convenient for 
purposes of description to classify the subjects studied under several 
heads. 


(a) Researches on the pharmacology and toxicology of remedies of 
special importance to medical practice in India. 


Cinchona 

Alkaloids 


One of the earliest researches imdertaken in the School was in 
connection with the pharmacology of the different 
alkaloids of the cinchona bark with a view to 
determine whether some of them were as effective 
as quinine in the prophylaxis and treatment of malaria. If the 
residual alkaloids after extraction of quinine could be used in 
malaria, the cost of treatment would naturally be considerably re- 
duced. A large amount of pharmacological and clinical work extend- 
ing over several years was carried out on cinchonine, cinchonidine, 
quinine, quinidine, cupreine, and hydrocupreines. The efficacy of 
the residual alkaloids was conclusively demonstrated and the advan- 
tages that might be gained by employing them in mass treatments 
were pointed out. This work is partly responsible for the inclusion 
of cinchona allcaloids in the British Pharmacopoeia in the form of 
' totaquina ’. Their value in the treatment of malaria has been 
amph^ corroborated by the Malaria Commission of the League of 
Nations and it is now recommended as a standard remedy for 
malaria. 
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Emetine has Ijccn \iscd in the treatment of dv.^-cnlorics by 
_ . practitioners in India and its toxic manifestations 

were not sunieiently appreciated. An 'investi- 
gation into the pharmacology and toxicology of emetine was onn-ied 
out and it was shown that emetine had a .selective toxic eilect on the 


parenchyma of the heart, muscle. If the do.«age exceeds the 
optimum level, toxic syjnptom.s especially referable to the heart 
pupervene. Great caution therefore i.s needed in its administration. 

In view of the importance of the antimony comj)ounds in 
the treatment of kala-a/ar, investigations into 
Sv?s of Amfniony pharmacological action of the organic di>ri- 
vativcs of antimony were undertaken, the 
penlavalcnt compounds depress the circulation and re.sjiiration but 
stimulate the relicnlo-cndothclial tissue of the spleen, liver, and 
bone-marrow, rc.sul(ing in inerca.sed leiieooytosi.s and phagocytosis. 
Further, a rhythmic contraction of the .spleen i.s induced which 
.squeezc.H out and di.sintegratc.s ninin' cells laden with leislnnania 
para.siles. The beneficial iiilhicnce of the nnf imony compounds in 
kala-aznr is probably largely brought about through tlicse mech- 
anisms. An intere.sting develojimont of this work is the discovery 
of Chopra’s test for the diagnosis of kala-azar. The test dcpcmls 
on the fact that a heavy lloceulcnt precipitate is tlirown down 
when a solution of urea .stibamine i.s added to t he clear .scrum from 


a kaln-aznr patient. Thi.s last is cn.sily performed, is very son.sitive, 
and renders early diagnosis of kaln-nznr po.s.sible in So per cent, 
of cnsc.s. It hn.s been of groat Jiclp in the dilTercntinl dingno.sis 
of malaria and kala-a/.ar in some of the endemic areas. 


A large amount of work was conducted on the botanical, 
pharmacological, toxicological, and therapeutic 
asjiects of the Indian spccie.s of Arlcmesia 
^ ' maritma and Ephedras. E.vcellent quality of 

santonin can be obtained from Indian Arlemesin gwning in 
Kashmir, Indian Ephedras grow in great abundance in certain 
parts of the Himalayas and give a good yield of the alkaloids. 
Although pscudo-ephedrine predominates in some species, others 
give good yield of ophedrine. It Avas also shouTi that pseudo- 
epliedrine is pharmacologicallj'^ as active as ophedrine in manj’' 
respects, is less toxic than ephedrine, and is even a better cardiac 
stimulant than ophedrine. 

Considerable attention was paid to the pharmacological and 
A « tio toxicological properties of a number of anthel- 

n le ns minties, chief amongst which ■R'ero carbon 

tetrachloride, santonin, and oil of chenopodium. Carbon tetrachlo- 
ride was found to be toxic to the liver and this toxicity -was not 
reduced by the administration of sugar. In suitable doses, how- 
ever, it could be safely administered, provided the diet contained 
a plentiful supply of proteins and carbohydrates and Avas • 
not too rich in fats. Besides such isolated observations on 
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individual anthelmintics, a large volume of data based on laboratory, 
hospital, and field •work on various aspects of the anthelmintics 
problem was collected and published in the form of a book entitled 
‘ Anthelmintics in Medical and Veterinary Praxtice ’ by R. N. 
Chopra and Asa C. Chandler, published by Williams and Wilkins 
& Co., Baltimore, America. 

(b) Researches on the venoms of Indian snakes. 

The snake venom enjoyed a great reputation in India as a very 
potent remedy in cardiac failure and as a general stimulant. A 
study of the pharmacological action of snake venoms was therefore 
started in 1931, and has been continued since then. Venoms from 
cobra, Bussell’s viper, and saw-scaled viper were studied from the 
pharmacological, toxicological, biochemical, and therapeutic view- 
points. Contrary to popular belief, the venoms do not seem to 
possess any stimulant action on the heart. Cobra venom, however, 
has been useful in relie'^dng pain in cancer and in exerting a 
beneficial influence in chorea, insanity, and epilepsy. ’ How it brings 
about this effect is not yet explained. 

(c) Researches on the physical properties of blood sera in 
health and disease. 

In order to explain many pharmacological and toxicological 
phenomena which arose in the course of other researches, work was 
undertaken to study carefully the physical and biochemical 
properties of blood sera in healthy individuals and in different patho- 
logical states. Much interesting and instructive data have been 
collected in this field and have thrown a flood of light on many 
hitherto unexplainable and obscure problems. In general, patho- 
logical sera show a high ■viscosity, low surface tension, and diminished 
buffer action. The electrical properties also show significant changes 
from the normal ranges. In kala-azar, the serum proteins undergo 
marked changes and the -viscosity rises much more than in any other 
disease like tuberculosis, syphilis, or leprosy. 

{d) Researches on Indian indigenous drugs. 

A very important research programme which had a far-reaching 
influence on the scientific and economic aspects of Indian medicine 
was the investigation, on modem scientific lines, of the claims 
of the rich materia medica of the Ajuirvedic and TJnani systems of 
medicine. In 1924, a programme of research was decided upon and 
this programme has since been strictly adhered to. The main 
purposes of this researeh arc as follows : — 

1. To investigate the possibility of manufacturing the drugs 
official in the pharmacopoeias of Great Britain and 
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the United States from Indian sources, thus reducing 
the present enormous cost of importing these drugs 
from foreign countries. 

2. To investigate the possibility of utilizing Indian plants 

and drugs whose active therapeutic principles closely 
resemble those of the official pharmacopoeial drugs. 

3. To investigate the remedies used in the indigenous 

systems of medicine in India which have an estab- 
lished reputation under strictly scientific and experi- 
mental lines, in order to assess their real value. 

4. The working out of an Indian Pharmacopoeia, consisting 

of drugs and remedies mostly of Indian origin, in 
order to render India almost independent of outside 
resources. 

During the last 12 years this inquiry has done a considerable 
amount of work which has not only received local appreciation but 
international recognition. The Departments of Pharmacology and 
Chemistry of the School is now considered an authority on aU 
questions in connection with the chemistry, pharmacology, and 
therapeutic uses of the Indian indigenous drugs. A team of 
botanists, chemists, pharmacologists, and chnicians are co-operating 
in this work and the plan of attack has been to study, &st, the 
chemical composition of the drugs in order to determine the nature 
of the active principles contained in them. The pharmacological 
action and toxicity are then worked out on laboratory animals. 
When these laboratory findings have reached a stage when a definite 
opinion as to the value of the remedy can be formed, the drug 
is given a clinical trial in the special research hospital attached 
to the School of Tropical Medicine. A drug is only considered 
worthy of being introduced and recommended for clinical practice 
when it has passed satisfactorily through aU these tests. It will 
not be possible here to indicate the extensive work that has been 
done. A complete list of all the indigenous drugs so far investigated 
is given below. Though no epoch-making discoveries have been 
made, this inquiry has shown that only a very limited number 
of indigenous remedies deserve the reputation they have earned as 
cures and that quite a large proportion of them are absolutely 
worthless and have probably crept into the system through tradition 
and folklore. On the other hand, as a result of this work many of 
the pharmacopoeial drugs and allied species grown in India have 
been brought into use in the manufacture of pharmaceutical 
preparations in this country. The work done in this connection up 
to 1932 has been published in a book entitled the ‘ Indigenous 
Drugs of India ’ by R. N". Chopra, published by the Art Press, 
Calcutta. Further work will be included in the edition which is 
now due. 
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Abhrak vasman. 

Abroma augusfca. 

Acanthus ilicifolius. 
Aconitum ferox. 

Aconitum lyooctonum. 
*Aconitum napellus. 

* Aconitum napellus (Mohri). 
Adhatoda vasica. ' 
Alangium lamarckii. 

Alstonia scholaris. 

Antiaris toxicaria. 
Aristoloobia indica. 
*Artmesia maritima. 

*Atropa beUadonna. 

Banga bhasman. 

Berberis aristata, 

Berberis asiatica. 

Boerhaavia diffusa. 
BryophyUum calycinum. 
Butea frondosa. 

*Oamphor. 

Csesalpinia bonducella. 

Carioa papaya. 

Cephalandra indica. 
*Chenopodium ambrosioides. 
. *Citrullus oolocynthis. 
Colochicum luteum. 

Coptis teeta. 

Corcliorus capsularis. 

Crocus sativus. 

Cucumis sativus. 

Dsemia extensa. 

Dendrobium macraei. 
Digitalis lanata. 

*DigitaIis purpurea (Indian). 
Ephedra pachyclada. 
*Ephedra vulgaris. 

Ery tlirina indica. 

Eugenia jambolana (seeds). 
*GIycyrrhiza glabra. 

Gmelina arborea. 

Gold kusth. 

Gratiola monniera. 

Gymnema sylvestre. 
Holarrhena antidysenterica. 


*Hydnocarpus anthelmintica. 
*Hydnooarpus •wightiana. 
*Hyoscyamus muticus. 
*Hyoscyamus niger. 
Hygrophila spinosa. 

Inula racemosa. 

Ipomoea hederacess. 

Iris root. 

Juniperus communis. 
Juniperus macropoda. 
Lathyrus sativus. 

Lavatera ashmiriana. 
*Lobelia nicotianaefolia. 
Makaradhaja. 

*Mentha arvensis. 

Menthol. 

Moringa pterygosperma. 
Musk. 

Papaver somniferum. 
Paspalum scrobiculatum. 
Phyllanthus urinaria. 
*Picrasma quassioides. 
Piororhiza kurrooa. 

Pistacia integerrima. 

Plantago ovata. 

Podophyllum emodi. 
Pongamia glabra. 

Premna integrifolia. 

Psoralia corylifolia. 
Psychotria ipecacuanha. 
Rau'wolfia serpentina. 

Rheum emodi. 

Sansevieria zeylanica. 

Saraca indica. 

Saussurea lappa. 

♦Scilla indica.. 

Sida- cordifolia. 

Silajit. 

Solanum indicum. 

Soymida febrifuge. 

Swertia chirata. 

Sweth parpati. 
Tabernoemontana coronaria. 
Taraktogenos kurzii. 
Terminalia arjuna. 


• Those with on asterisk ore oiTicial in the Pharmacopoeia, 
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Tenninalia chebula. 
Thevetia neriifolia. 
Tinospora eordifolia. 
Tribulus terrestris. 
Tylophora asthmatica. 
♦Urginea indica. 


*Valeriana wallichii. 

Vernonia (Serratxila) anthel- 
mintica. 

Vitex peduncularis. 
Xantboxylon acanthopodium. 


(e) Researches on drug addiction in India. 

That drug addiction is a menace to the physical, mental 
and moral well-being and development of the individual and 
therefore, of the whole nation is sufficiently well recognised to-day 
and the League of Nations have repeatedly made attempts to 
stop drug addiction in every form in all parts of the world where 
it exists. Like other countries, India has her own problem of 
drug addiction but it is more widespread than in many other parts 
of the world. This will be evident from the fact that whereas 
in other civilised countries, the drug addiction rate of the population 
is from 0*1 to 0*2 per cent, in India in some areas, the rate may be 
from 1 to 3 per cent. The whole subject is of vital importance from 
the social, economic, and health points of view, and an investigation 
ioto the various aspects of the problem was urgently called for. 
Since 1926, a large volume of work has been done both in the labora- 
tory of the Tropical School as well as in the field. The drugs of 
addiction so far studied include opium, alcohol, Cannabis indica, 
cocaine, chloral hydrate and barbiturate. In 1895, a Boyal Commis- 
sion of experts reported that moderate indulgence in opium eating in 
India led to no injurious effects. This conclusion has been definitely 
disproved now and there is no doubt that opium eating produces in 
Indians deleterious actions similar to those produced in Europeans. 
Laboratory studies on addiction were chiefly directed to observations 
of the effects of addiction on human beings as well as on laboratory 
animals and to find measures to counteract the * withdrawal ’ or 
abstinence symptoms. Several methods of treatment which have 
been advocated from time to time were tried but administration of 
lecithin injections appeared to give the most promising result. 
The field studies included extensive general surveys of the extent 
of addiction of opium, hemp, cocaine, etc., in the various provinces 
of India. Opium addiction is definitely decreasing but cocaine 
•addiction, which is of comparatively recent origin, shows signs 
of increase. The study of ^ug addiction in Inffia has revealed 
many interesting facts which are of importance from medical 
and sociological points of view. 


* Those with an asterisk are ofiScial in the Pharmacopoeia. • 
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(/) ChemotherapejUic studies on anti-malarial and anti-dysenteric 

remedies. 

The effectiveness of a number of natural and sjmthetic anti- 
malarial remedies, e.g., quinine, atebrin, plasmoquin, malarcan, 
tebetren, paludex, etc. was tested on human malaria and in monkeys 
infected with a hsemoprotozoon called Plasmodium hnowlesi. This 
plasmodium appears to be closely related 'to the parasites of human 
malaria and hence the results obtained from these observations 
could be readily applicable to man. Considerable amount of 
interesting work on different aspects of malaria therapy has been 
done on this experimental animal. The concentration attained 
by the n?w anti-malarial remedy, atebrin, in the circulating blood 
at different intervals of time in relation to parasite count was worked 
out. A new and comparatively easy method for the estimation 
of atebrin in small quantities of blood was devised and it was shown 
that the highest concentration of atebrin occurs between ^6 hours 
after injection. The number of parasites diminishes markedly 
during the period when the concentration of the drug in the blood 
is highest. The same relationship does not hold good in the case 
of quinine and therefore it is probable that the nature of action of 
these two anti-malarial remedies is probably different, atebrin acting 
directly on the parasites whereas the other (quinine) exerting its 
influence through some defence mechanisms of the body. It was 
further shown that atebrin had an exceptionally powerful destructive 
action on both the schizogony and gametogony of ape malaria, 
a small dose (0’5 gm.) being sufficient to control a very heavy 
infection. Owing to its slow excretion atebrin appears to exert 
a more prolonged action than quinine but there is more chance 
of relapse with the drug. 

The treatment of chronic intestinal amcebiasis presents many 
difficulties in the tropics and none of the treatments recommended 
in this condition may be considered satisfactory. Chemothera- 
peutic studies were, therefore, conducted both in the laboratory as 
well as in hospital with the alkaloids of the Kurchi bark (Holarrliena 
aniidysenterica) and an organic arsenic derivative called carbarsone. 
Kurchi is a well known remedy of the indigenous medicine in India 
and it was exhaustively investigated at the School both chemically 
and pharmacologically. An- extensive trial was given to both the 
individual alkaloids contained in the bark and also the total alkaloids. 
A preparation of the total alkaloids, called ‘ kurchi ’ bismuth iodide 
however, showed a great promise of efficacy and encouraging results 
were obtained with this preparation. The laboratory experiments 
and clinical observations so far made with carbarsone appear to 
give the impression that it is a safe, efficient and reliable remedy for 
amoobiasis. . - 
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(g) Biological standardization of drugs on the Indian marlcet. 

Early in the course of the investigations on drugs at the School 
of Tropical Medicine, it was evident that a state of absolute chaos 
exists with regard to the drug trade in India. A large number 
of drugs on the market were biologically tested in the department 
of pharmacology and were foimd not to possess the therapeutic 
activity that they are alleged to have. The high atmospheric 
temperature, combined with a high degree of humidity produce 
deterioration during storage, even of some of the products of 
reliable Engbsh and American firms. Those manufactured in 
India, including some of the potent compounds of arsenic and 
antimony, are subject to no control whatever by State and 
consequently they vary a great deal in strength. In the absence 
of any legislation to prevent drugs of poor quality being sold freely 
to the public, the Indian market is glutted with spurious products 
and this constitutes a serious menace to public health. In 1930, 
a Drugs Enquiry Committee was appointed by the Government 
of India under the Presidentship of Bt.-ColonelE. !Nf. Chopra, O.I.E., 
K.H.P., I.M.S., to go fully into the question of drug adulteration in 
India. This committee emphatically brought out the urgent need for 
the standardisation of drugs and for some legislative measure to con- 
trol drug trade in India. It is gratifying to note that as a result of the 
recommendations of the Drugs Enquiry Committee, the Government 
of India have taken steps to infroduce a new bill to control the 
import of adulterated drugs into India. A Bio-chemical Standardi- 
zation laboratory has also been recently established under the 
direction of Bt.-Colonel E. N". Chopra to analyse and assay the 
purity and potency of medicinal preparations in the Indian market. 
It is hoped that these steps will go a great way in remedying the 
evil of (irug adulteration and spurious drug trade in India. 


XIII. Bibliogbaphy. 

Many references on the subject would be found in the Biochemi- 
cal and allied Research in India, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934, 1935 
and 1936 (Publication of the Society of Biological Chemists, 
India), and in The Proceedings of the Indian Science Congress. 
The papers are scattered in numerous journals, of which the most 
important are : The Indian Journal of Medical Research, The 
Indian Medical Gazette, The Quarterly Journal of Experimental 
Physiologj^ The Journal of Physiology, The Journal of Anatomy 
The Biochemical Journal, The Journal of The Indian Institute 
of Science, Current Science, Xature, Proceedings of the Indian 
Academy of Science, The Calcutta Medical Journal, Patna Medical 
Journal, The Journal of the University of Bombay, The Medical 
Bulletm, The Journal of the Mysore University, Journal of the 
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Bidian Chemical Society, and The liidian Journal of Agricultural 
Besearch. The Proceedings of certain Societies, such’ as The 
Physiological Society of India, and the Grant College Medical 
Society, etc., also contain some of the papers. 
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I. Intoodtjopion. 

The amount of medical research work carried out in India 
and the contribution to the knowledge of the various peculiar 
conditions that affect the health and well-being of the people 
have not been small during the past twenty-five years. 

The problems facing the research workers in Medicine are 
multifarious, varied and beset with difficulties in India. Yet 
the spirit and zeal of the medical men in India are ever increasing 
and a great volume of useful work is now being done in every 
province. 

Only a short account of medical research in India during the 
period under review wUl be presented here. 

Among the principal diseases which devastate the population 
of India are malaria, kala-azar, plague, cholera, typhoid fever, 
dysentery and influenza. The annual toll of human life and suffering 
attributable to these diseases is alarming. The problems of filariasis, 
ankylostomiasis and tuberculosis are not any the less important. 

{ 631 ) 
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Diseases due to malnutrition and to tlie peculiar socio-economic 
conditions, ■wiiicli are engaging the attention of the authorities 
at the present day, are also of special interest to the country. 
Most of the problems coimected with these diseases cannot be 
remedied unless and until the economic condition of the population 
is greatly improved and the standards of life, education and hygiene 
are greatly raised. 

In one of his Annual Reports the Public Health Commissioner ‘ 
writing about the control of tuberculosis said that ‘ In the practice 
of more hygienic methods of living, in the provision of ample and 
nutritious food supplies and generally in a wider appreciation 
of the dangers inherent in hanoful social practices will be foxmd 
the way to a gradual decrease of this scourge of civilization and 
generally to healthier and happier people This is not only true of 
tuberculosis but also of many of the other important diseases 
prevalent in this country. 

India is a vast country and the problems in the diEferent 
provinces are not alike. All varieties of temperature and climate 
are met with in India. Variations from the arctic climate of the 
Himalayas to the equatorial conditions of scorching heat and high 
humidity are in existence. The torrential rains of the sub- 
Hunalayan tracts on the east of India are in marked contrast 
to the absolutely dry climate of Bajputana, Sind, etc. The 
variations in the diet and habits of the people are also equally 
marked. The people of different provinces take entirely different 
diets. Prom the fairly well-balanced diet of the Punjabee to the ill- 
balanced diet of the Madrasee and the Bengalee aU grades of defective 
diets are met with. The nature, distribution and importance of 
diseases, therefore, necessarily vary from province to province. Por 
example, if we draw a line from Simla to Cape Comorin, kala-azar 
prevails east of this line, and oriental sore west of the line. Plague 
is confined more to Western India and there is less plague in Eastern 
India. The malarial problem of the Punjab is different from that 
of Assam. The distribution of cholera follows the main riverine 
routes from its home of endemicity in Bengal, though here the 
quick methods of travel now available have altered the distribution 
to a great extent, 

n. Choleba. 

Our knowledge of the bacteriology of the Vibrio choler(B 
has been very limited for a long time past. Greig introduced 
differentiation of cholera and para-cholera vibrios by means of 
h80mol3rtic reactions. Investigations on the differentiation of vibrios 
by agglutination methods, however, have proved only of limited 
value for their classification. Reports of many non-agglutinating 
cholera vibrios found in convalescents and healthy persons acquiring 
agglutinability after a time and vice versa are found in the records 
of investigations published from time to time. Tomb and others 
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considered that non-agglutinating vibrios could, under favourable 
circumstances, be transformed into true agglutinating chdem 
vibrios. Taylor and Abuja found that agghitinable vibnos from 
healthy individuals in an endemic area of Bengal were indistuiguish- 
able from true cholera vibrios. They also found that non-agglutina- 
ting vibrios isolated from water of a non-endemic area in Kohat— 
far removed from Bengal — developed all the biological characters oi 
the true cholera vibrios including agglutinability, after six months 


■ of subculture. .. « < 

Linton, Shrivastava and others working on the antigenic struc- 
ture of cholera and other vibrios found that a studj’’ of their chemical 
composition lyould be helpful in differentiating^ the pathogenic 
from non-pathogenic varieties. Linton’s classification of the vibnos 
on the basis of their chemical structure has been shown to fit in better 
with the epidemiological findings than serological or biological 
methods of classification. Linton and co-workers found on 
an analysis of the carbohydrate fractions of various vibrios that 
they could be divided into three types, namely {a) containing 
galactose combined with an aldobionic acid, (ft) containing arabinose 
combined with the same aldobionic acid, and (c) containing only 
glucose. The vibrios from cholera cases were generally found 
to fall into group a but sometimes into group 6 ; the water 
vibrios fell into group 6 only ; the vibrios isolated from carriers 
or obtained from old laboratory cultures fell into groups a 
and c. Thus they found that a mere study of the carbohydrate 
structure failed to differentiate satisfactorily the various vibrios. 
A study of the protein fractions, showed the presence of two types 
of proteins, I and 11. On the basis of the discovery of the three 
types of carbohydrates and of the two types of proteins they 
divided the vibrios into six groups. According to this grouping 
vibrios of groups I and n were found to be invariably associated 
with cholera oases ; vibrios of group III were derived from water, 
vibrios of groups IV and V were carrier strains and vibrios of group 
VI were old laboratory cultures. They also worked on the problem 
of dissociation of the vibrios. In this connection a remarkable 


series of experiments was conducted specially with reference 
to the gain and loss of specific carbohydrates, appearance of a 
dissociant of an entirely different type of protein and carbohydrate. 

D’Herelle fo\md that bacteriophage played an important rdle 
not only in the epidemiology of cholera but also in the cure of the 
^ease. He found that persons in whom bacteriophage was feebly 
developed or not developed at all, usually died of cholera, but 
^ose m whom sfrong bacteriophage was present usually recovered. 
He prepared active bacteriophage for field trials and reported good 
res^te after its use in the Punjab. D’Herelle claimed that 
“i cJ^olera ’was the result of the development of 
bacteriophage in the bowels. The phage destroyed the cholera 
vibnos or converted them into harmless non-agglutinating vibrios. 
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He also claimed that if contaminated wells are treated with bacterio- 
phage they become free from cholera vibrios. Ross corroborated 
D’Herelle’s views and found that active bacteriophage was directly 
associated with natural recovery from the disease. He, therefore, 
recommended that phage should be tried extensively in cholera. 

D’Herelle and Malone classified choleraphages into Hos. 1 to 10 
in proportion to their strength and advocated treatment of cholera 
with the powerful bacteriophages contained in Nos. 9 and 10. It 
was found that these phages could rapidly destroy the virulent 
vibrios in culture. In their opinion, the cessation of epidemics 
was ascribed to the wide dissemination of bacteriophage throughout 
the community and in its environment. 

The work of D’HereUe in India was continued by Asheshov. 
He found three types of bacteriophage. A, B and C. While any 
single member of these three types faded by itself to destroy the 
whole of a virulent cholera culture, a combination of all three types 
was effective in destroying all the vibrios. Asheshov and others 
described the methods of preparation, classification, and deter- 
mination of virulence of bacteriophages. Row found that 
within optimum limits, lysis by type A of choleraphage is enhanced 
by increasing the acidity, and type B by increasing the alkalinity. 
Pasricha and deMonte described a new type D and later described 
types E and P of bacteriophage. They suggested classification 
according to the lysability by pure line choleraphages and stated 
that B, C and D types undergo mutation in nature. 

The prophylactic use of bacteriophages has been tried in 
different parts of India with varying results. Wells were also 
treated with bacteriophage. By these measures the incidence 
of cholera was reduced by 90 per cent as compared with untreated 
controls. Trials in Bihar gave good results. But the extensive 
trials carried out in Madras failed to give very promismg results. 

Regarding the treatment of cholera cases with bacteriophage 
Morison stated that the bacteriophage treatment of cholera in 
the Khasia Hills was remarkably successful. 

Anti-cholera vaccination originated by Haffkine has had 
an extensive trial in tliis country for a number of years ^ and 
expectations have been well realized. Its merits are appreciated 
and it is very popular with the public health authorities. 

Considerable work has also been done on the epidemiological 
aspects of cholera. Greig found, from a study of epidemics, that 
the spread of the disease occurred through pilgrim routes. 
Bralimachari showed, by statistical analysis, that cholera epidemics 
occurred periodically every 5 years in most provinces. 

Russell and Sundararajan investigated the question of periodi- 
city of cholera incidence in the different provinces of India by means 
of ‘ periodogram analysis ’ and demonstrated a five-yearly cycle 
in Eastern Bengal and Assam and a six-yearly cycle in other parts 
of India. The}’ found that while temperature and atmospheric pres- 
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sure have very little direct correlation, humidity has a fairly high 
positive correlation and rainfall a negative correlation m certam 
areas. Rogers after studying records of 60 years for each province 
of India, declared that it was possible to forecast every senous 
cholera epidemic by taking into consideration the cholera mortality 
during the previous three years, the distribution and amount of 
rainfall during the past year and the movement of absolute humidity 
to or beyond a critical level as the cholera season approaches. 

Ross’s work showed that the climatic conditions of temperature 
and humidity act through favouring the prevalence of flies. Gill 
and Lai found that the fly was not merely a mechanical carrier 
of the vibrio and they adduced evidence to suggest that the vibrios 
undergo a biological transformation jn the fly. 

The treatment of cholera with intravenous injection of h3T)er- 
tonic saline was introduced by Rogers and constitutes a^ great 
advance in the treatment of the disease. It is indicated in the 
treatment of anuria, regard being had to the conditions of the 
pulse, blood pressure, specific gravity, alkalinity and jpH value of 
the blood of the patient. 


in. Plague. 

Plague is another dreadful disease that is widely prevalent 
in India causing an annual mortality of about 100,000 people. 
The most valuable contribution to oim knowledge of plague was 
made .by the Indian Plague Commission. The Commission were 
the first to show that plague is primarily a disease of rats and that 
infection spreads from rats to man through the bite of fleas. An 
epizootic of the disease occurs first among rats, B. norvegicm 
and B. rattua, and this epizootic is followed by an epidemic in 
human beings. Plague in the rats is a septicBemia and the fleas 
parasitic on them get infected by ingesting their blood. The plague 
organisms multiply in the gut of the flea and are transmitted to rats 
and man by the bites of the infected fleas. Although the Commission 
concluded that rat fleas were responsible for transmission, they 
did not study the role or importance of the different species of 
fleas in epidemiology of the disease. Prom the investigations 
of Rothschild, Hirst, Gragg and others, much information was 
gathered in this respect. Hirst developed his weU-known theory 
that the distribution of plague was related to the prevalence of 
certain species of rat fleas. He found that X.' cheopis had far 
greater plague-ca^g powers than X. ostia or X. braziUensis, 
and that chmatic conditions limit but do not govern the geo- 
graphical distrMon of rat fleas.’ Webster and Chitre after making 
a flea s«^ey of Bombay, showed that the prevalence of X. cheop5 
IS 6 to 12 times more numerous on B. raUus than X. ostia and that 
X. hmzihensis was rare in Bombay. They also found that the 
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‘ blocking phenomenon ’ with plague bacilli in the fleas resulting 
from the influence of climatic conditions was a very important factor 
in the spread of plague ; on account of this even with a rather 
limited range of temperature and humidity during the epidemic 
season in Bombay a much larger proportion of infected fleas are 
able to transmit the disease. Goyle confirmed Hirst’s theory 
about the importance of cetain species of fleas as determining 
factors in the prevalence of plague. ‘ He found that X. cJieopis 
was a more efficient vector than X. a^tia. He also found that at 
a temperatTue of 68° B. transmission by X. ostia was checked by 
a saturation deficiency of 0'3 of an inch, while the transmission 
by X. cheopis was only stopped by a saturation deficiency of 0’6 
of an inch. 

P. J. Barraud found that both X. cheopis and X. ostia were 
present in Assam, the average number of each per rat being about 9, 
and yet Assam has been free from plague. It is a puzzle why 
plague does not flourish in Bengal, Assam and in some other 
provinces of India. Row made a detailed study of the factors 
influencing the rise and fall of epidemics of plague in India in general 
and the causes for the disappearance of the disease from Calcutta in 
particular. His results show that while conditions favourable 
for the transmission of infection still exist in Calcutta and other 
areas, plague has failed to spread in them due to some unknown 
factor connected with the secular trend characteristic of the disease. 

The absence of plague in Madras city has, however, been 
found to be due to the fact that the ostia index of Madras is nearly 
100 per cent ; whereas in infected areas like Bombay it is the 
cheopis index that is very high. 

About 40 years ago, the annual plague mortality in India was 
1,300,000. This figure has now been reduced to less than 100,000 
per year, mainly through improvement in hygiene and sanitation, 
through a campaign against rats and rat fleas and finally through a 
wider use of prophylactic vaccination. 

An effective method for the destruction of both rats and 
fleas has been found in the treatment of rat holes with cyano-gas. 
Tins is a proprietory preparation, capable of liberating h 3 ^drocyanic 
acid gas when exposed to air. In the Cumbum Valley in the 
Madras Presidency the value of cyano-gas fumigation in the control 
of plague has been tested on an extensive scale and found to be 
excellent. Reports from other parts of India are also very 
favoiuable. Thanks are due to the Rockefeller Foundation for 
financing some of these researches and for helping to popularize 
cj^ano-gas in the control of plague. 

For immunization of susceptibles, Haffkine’s plague vaccine 
is still used. It has given excellent results in India. An enormous 
amount of useful work has been done on the preparation and 
standardization of plague vaccine by Haidu, Jung and others 
at the Haffkine Institute, Bombay. 
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Beg<arding the clinical varieties of plague, besides the bubonic, 
septicsemic and pneumonic types, a new type called ‘ cellulo- 
cutaneous ’ iype has been described by Choksy. 

Regarding treatment, no tangible results have so far been 
obtained. Various antiseptics like iodine, carbolic acid, mercuro- 
chromc,’ and others have been tried. None of the drugs can be 
said to be satisfactory. Bacteriophage treatment has been found 
to be useless. The latest line of research work on the treatment of 
plague is with regard to the preparation of a potent anti-plague 
serum for therapeutic use. Sokhey has recently evolved quantita- 
tive methods for measuring the virulence of strains of Past, 
jieslts and the protective value of plague vaccines. Large quantities 
of specific anti-serum have been prepared at the Haffkine Institute 
from horses and are awaiting field trials. The preliminary tests, 
however, show that the use of this anti-plague serum reduces case 
mortality by over 50 per cent. The results of this important work 
are being awaited with great interest. 


IV. Malaria. 

Malaria is the most important and widespread of all the diseases 
prevalent in India. It causes the greatest amoimt of morbidity 
and mortality ; over 100 million people suffer from the disease 
and nearly 1 million die of it every year. Since Ross’s monumental 
work on the mosquito transmission of malaria, workers in India 
have carried out an enormous amount of valuable research work 
on various aspects of malaria. The work of James, Christophers, 
Barraud, Sinton, Puri and lyenger on the entomological aspect, 
specially with reference to the identification of Indian species 
of mosquito adults and larvse, is extremely valuable. Gill’s work 
on the epidemiologj’" of malaria in the Punjab with special reference 
to the forecast of epidemics is recognized to be of a high order. 
The studies of Sinton, CoveU, Menon, Krishnan, Bailey and others 
on the relation of irrigation to malaria in different parts of , India 
have helped greatl}' to advance our knowledge of the subject. 
The investigations of Chalam, Senior- White and others on the 
relation of malaria to Railways and of Strickland on hill malaria 
arc highly enlightening. The observations of Bentley on malaria 
and bonification in deltaic areas in general and in the Gangetic 
Delta in particular are well-known. The elucidation of the special 
features of the Assam malaria problem by Rice and Ramsay has 
been of enormous practical importance in control work The 
demonstration of the value of ‘drug prophylaxis’ in malaria 
through mass distribution of quinine in the rural areas of India 
fr rinshe.s some hope for the future of rural malaria control in 
The early and timely discovery of the migration info Brr:r>I c‘ 
AiiopJicJesIudhin or as it is now known .-i. stindaiaiJiBod. 
discovered by Brahmacliari years ago in Calcurta. ard rh? 
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dangers from it to Calcutta, by Iyengar and Senior-White has con- 
siderably helped to check epidemic prevalence of the disease through 
this agency in Calcutta. The contributions of Knowles and Das 
Gupta on the parasitology of malaria in man and monkey have 
clarified many important points. Reference may be made to the 
cytological and splenectomy experiments of Ejrishnan and Napier 
with special. reference to the role of the spleen and of the reticulo- 
endothelial system in malarial immunity. Reference may also be 
made to P. Brahmachari, U. Brahmachari and Banerjea’s work on 
the chemotherapy of quinoline compounds. The discovery of a 
monkey Plasmodium causing hsemoglobinuria has opened up many 
new lines of investigation, particularly' for the testing of new 
antimalarial drugs. Work in this direction is being conducted by 
Chopra, Shortt and others and is likely to be of great practical 
value in chemotherapy. Very recently, Taliaferro and Mulligan 
have worked out the histopathology of malaria with special reference 
to the macrophages in defence. 

An enormous amount of work has been done on malaria in India 
particularly by Christophers and Sinton. In the earlier days 
Christophers collaborated with others, notably with James, Bentley 
and Liston, and in more recent years, he was in part responsible 
for advising or directing the researches of malariologists, among 
whom we may mention Sinton, Barraud, CoveU, Shortt, Gill, 
Puri and others. This school of malariologists has been engaged in 
such diverse aspects of this problem as malarial surveys, the collec- 
tion of epidemiological data, field experiments on mosquito reduc- 
tion, the prevention of malaria in selected urban or rural areas, the 
forecastings of epidemics, the prophylactic uses of quinine and 
other antimalarials. 

Reference may just be made here to the work on blackwater 
fever by Christophers and Bentley, malaria research in the 
Andamans, the Federated Malay States and in the Dutch East 
Indies by Christophers and malaria in Mesopotamia and antimalarial 
operations at Busra by Christophers and Shortt. Brahmachari and 
Sen have noted that during active haemolysis in blackwater fever, 
the greatest amount of haemolysis takes place in the fiver. The 
recent work of Krishnan and co-workers on blackwater fever has 
thrown light on the aetiology of the disease and the fines of treat- 
ment that may profitably be adopted. 

V. Kala-Azab. 

Kala-azar was, until recently, one of the most terrible of 
tropical diseases. Although limited in distribution, it is a disease 
of enormous public health and medical importance in the localities 
in which it exists. So far as India is concerned, this disease 
is of particular importance not only because it has sometime.? 
assumed epidemic character and devastated several areas in Bengal 
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and Assam, but also because the discoveries of the causal agent, 
the mode of transmission of the disease and the latest advances 
in the successful treatment of a disease once considered incurable 

have all been made in this country. ^ r • i 

Soon after the discovery of the parasite of kala-azar, Leishmama 
danovani, Bogers succeeded in cultivating the Leishman-Donovan 
bodies and demonstrated the flagellate forms of the parasite in 
culture. Bow succeeded in inducing experimental leishmaniasis 
in the monhey and the mouse by the injection of the parasites 
in culture. In more recent times the morphology and development 
of the parasites have been worked out exhaustively by Christophers, 
Shortt and Barraud. 

During the last 20 years much attention has been directed 
in India towards the improvement of the diagnostic methods 
in kala-azar. The method of diagnosis by spleen and liver puncture 
is, of course, the best, but its employment is practically restricted 
to hospitals. Methods have also been devised for flagellate culture 
from the peripheral or splenic blood in N.N.N. medium. 
Brahmachari pointed out that there was increased amount of 
globulin as also the presence of an easily precipitable globulin in 
the serum of kala-azar patients. Bis globulin opacity test and 
globulin ring test were the earliest methods of serum diagnosis in 
kala-azar. These as well as the later tests devised by Napier 
{aldehyde test) and by Chopra {urea-stibamine test) axe probably 
dependent upon the above-mentioned factors. 

With regard to the transmission of kala-azar earlier investiga- 
tions conducted in India led to the suspicion of the bed bug being 
the transmitting agent of the disease, but this view has now been 
discarded. Thanks to the researches conducted at the Calcutta 
School of Tropical Medicine by Enowles, Napier and Smith and 
by Christophers, Shortt and Barraud of the Knla-azar Commission 
in Assam, it is now more or less conclusively proved that the sandfly, 
P. argerUipes, is the transmitter of kala-azar in India. 

Christophers, Shortt and Barraud have demonstrated the 
whole cycle of development of Leishman-Donovan bodies in the 
sandfly P. argeniipes. They found that the laboratory-bred ffimqV 
P. argentipes when fed upon parasite containing blood of kala-azar 
patients showed herpatomonad forms in their fore- and midgut on 
the 3rd to the 5th day of the feed. The flies got rapidly fertilised 
and oviposited on the 4th day and then died. K females were 
kept separate from males and were made to feed a second time after 
4 d&ye, then they could be kept alive for 8 days. The infection be- 
came veiy heavy and the whole of their intestinal canal, from the 
proventriculus to the rectum, became engorged with flagellates 
Since these findings numerous attempts were made to infect man bv 
mfected flies but with no success. Shortt, Smith, Krishnan and 
Swaminath, however, succeeded in infecting hamsters (a Chinese 
rodent susceptible to L. donovani infection) through the bite of 
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infected sandflies. Thus although actual transmission of the disease 
to man has not yet been accomplished, the transmission of 
infection to hamsters through the bite of infected P. argenlipes 
affords almost conclusive evidence that this insect is probably the 
vector in kala-azar. The recent discovery in China of L. donovmi 
in the throat and the conflrmation of the same by Shortt lead to the 
suspicion that there may be other methods of infection. Knowles, 
Krishnan and others in explaining the difficulty of transmitting 
kala-azar to man advanced the view that healthy man is ordinarily 
resistant to infection and that only under certain conditions of 
lowered resistance he becomes susceptible to infection with L. 
donovani. This view led to an investigation of the factors 
responsible for susceptibility and resistance in kala-azar by 
Krishnan. He found that susceptibility to kala-azar was deter- 
mined by a condition of heightened reticulo-endothelial response. 

Reference may be made to two very important papers on 
insect flagellates by Shortt : one on Herpetomonas ctenocepliali 
describing its reactions to different environments and the other on 
the “ Pathogenicity of Insect Flagellates to Vertebrates with special 
reference to Herpetomona'S ctenocepJiali" Shortt’s observation 
practically demolished the claims of certain well-known workers 
that many insect flagellates were pathogenic to birds and mammals. 

From 1924-31 over. 60 papers on kala-azar and allied subjects 
were published by Shortt and co-workers of the Kala-azar 
Commission. The most important of these were : ‘ Note on a 
Massive Infection of the Pharynx of Phlehotonms argerUipes with 
Herpeio'monas donovani ’ ; ‘ The Life-history and Morphology of 
HerpetomonO'S donovani in the sand fly Phlehotonms argentipes’ 
(This paper has been described as a classical paper and the account 
given has never been criticised in any quarter) ; ‘ An account of me- 
thods employed in feeding and re-feeding the sand fly, Phlebotomus 
argentipes, for the second and third time on Man and Animals ’ ; 

‘ Note on a Massive Infection of the Buccal Cavity of Phlebotomus 
argentipes with Herpetomonas donovani ’ ; * The Occurrence in 
Nature of Phle^otonvus argentipes infected with a Flagellate Morpho- 
logically identical with Herpetomonas donovani ’ ; ‘ Infection of 
Hamsters {Gricetnlus grisevs) with Leishmania donovani by the 
oral and conjunctival routes ’ ; * Leishmania donovani in human 
faeces in Indian kala-azar ’ ; and ‘ Transmission of Indian kala-azar 
by the Bite of Phlebofomns argentipes 

Other contributions bj*^ Shortt on allied subjects include 
several papers on the blood parasites of reptiles and batrachia 
especially Hcemoproteus argentipes ; Monocystis machili, n. sp. 
parasitic in Phlebotomus argentipes ; and life-history and morpho- 
logy of Trypanosoma phlebotomi. 

Prior to 1913 there was practically no specific treatment 
for kala-azar. It was a highl 3 ' fatal disease and 95 per cent of 
the persons attacked died of it within a period of two or three years. 
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Shortly after Cristina and Caronia’s successful treatment of infantile 
kala-azar by means of tartar emetic and the introduction of the drug 
by Rogers for the treatment of Indian kala-azar, Rrahmachari 
synthesized a series of antunonials, notable among which was a 
pentavalent organic antimonial, which was named urea stibamine, 
possessing remarkable therapeutic properties. Shortt was the 
first to give a detailed account of successful treatment with this 
drug. Other therapeutic antimonials discovered by Rrahmachari 
need not be mentioned here. Napier has used neostibosan 
in the treatment of the disease. It has been recommended by him 
for the intensive treatment of the disease. Recently Lee and 
co-worker in China have observed that of the drugs used by 
them, urea stibamine was the most potent in the treatment of the 
disease. Chopra, Gupta and David showed that the amount of 
precipitate formed by treating solutions of various pentavalent 
antimony salts with sera of kala-azar patients, was in proportion 
to the therapeutic value of the drug and they noted that of the 
many antimony compounds tested by them, urea stibamine yielded 
the largest amount of precipitate. Rrahmachari and Rrahmachari 
have observed that intensive courses in which the injections of 
urea stibamine are administered daily or on alternate days are 
effective. 

In Assam mass treatment with urea stibamine was initiated 


by Government and as a result the prevailing epidemic of kala-azar 
was controlled, and the incidence of kala-azar in Assam has also 
been greatly reduced. In 1933, the Director of Public Health, 
Assam, noted that ‘ it is no exaggeration to say that approximately 
3'25 lacs of valuable lives have been saved to the province. 
Other accruing advantages to the province may also be apparent.’ 

In 1922, Rrahmachari reported the presence of Leishman- 
Donovan bo^es in nodular growths found on the body of a patient 
who had a long time previously been cured of kala-azar by antimony 
treatment. This peculiar skin condition was called ‘ Dermal 
LeisTmanoid." This condition is usually found in a certain per- 
centage of treated kala-azar cases about twa years after es- 
tablishment of the cure. The parasites in these cases are very 
rarely Or never present in the spleen, liver or blood but only in 
the skin lesions. Since this observation a number of different 
clinical types has been described by various workers from the early 
depigmented cases to the extreme nodular types. The histopatho- 
of dermal leishmanoid was studied by Shortt as also by 
P. Rrahmachari. Local lesions in the monkey have been produced 
by intramuscular injection of scrapings from the nodules. 

Viable LeisJmania have been cultured from these s^ lesions 
m test tubes and sandflies. They are, therefore, a source of infection 
and the conquest of kala-azar cannot be regarded complete unless 
these lesions are either averted or quickly cured. Generally 
speaking, they take a prolonged course of antimonial treatment 
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and some of them, apparently considered incurable, finally 3 deld 
to continued use of urea stibamine and metallic antimony 
inunction as noted by Brahmachari and Banerjea. Recently it has 
been observed that in many oases -the lesions disappear sponta- 
neously after several years. 

Apart from the fact that dermal leishmanoid may be a 
possible carrier of kala-azar, it is very necessary that its treatment 
should be improved so that the sufferer may be saved from the 
misery of an ugly disfiguration to himself, his friends and relations, 
as irell as the danger of infection to the public with whom he may 
come in contact. 

VI. EpiDEBno Dropsy. 

Much work has been done regarding the clinical manifestations 
and etiology of epidemic dropsy. The disease was considered by 
Greig to be a manifestation of avitaminosis in persons taking 
polished rice which leads to loss of vitamins or some other vital 
minute constituents of rice. This view, however, has been given 
up now. Megaw and Bhattacharji suggested that parboiled rice 
stored under improper damp conations gave rise to the disease. 
Megaw found that in any community the disease was frequently 
proportional to the amount of rice taken by its members. Acton 
and Chopra discovered a baciUus in infected rice which they thought 
produced a soluble toxin in the grains which when ingested produced 
the disease. A study of opacities in rice points to the possibility 
of the existence of a transmissible plant virus which leads to a 
later invasion of the damaged grains by soil bacteria. Dutt 
considered that the disease was a manifestation of intestinal sepsis 
depending upon the presence of a specific micro-organism. Lai and 
Roy, as a result of their epidemiological investigations of a few 
outbreaks in Bengal and Assam and also as a result of laboratory 
experiments, have recently brought forward evidence in favour 
of the old mustard oil theory. The theory was first suggested by 
Mtter (Howrah) from his chnical observations and later on further 
confirmatory evidence was put forward by Sen (Calcutta). Mustard 
oil may be contaminated with some impure constituents or there 
may be present an infective agent or its toxin in some brands 
of mustard oil which may be responsible for the disease. The 
disease often occurs in' explosive outbreaks, which are generally 
made up of a number of localized explosions. These leads to the 
suspicion of an infective material being responsible for the disease. 
The important views regarding the etiology of the disease may be 
summarised as ; (I) Rice theory, (2) Mustard oil theory, and 
(3) Infections-contagion theory. None of the above theories 
alone can, however, explain all facts in connection with the disease. 

It is possible that more than one factor is concerned in the etiology 
and it is evident that further work must be done in this direction. 
The view that the disease is different from the wet form of beri-beri 
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is not yet completely proven. In some cases the oocnirence of 
the disease fits in with the consumpiaon of one brand of rice while 
in others with the eonsmnption of some brand of mustard oil. 

RV>g.T>Tra and De have published detailed studies on the patho- 
logy of the disease. R. N. Chopra and U. R. Basu have found 
tincture of ephedra to be a useful remedy in the treatment of the 
cardiac complications of the disease. 


VII. Etlabiasis. 

Klariasis is a very wide-spread disease in India and according 
to Megaw and Gupta it occurs all along the sea-coast and in the 
Gangetic valley. Although it does not toectly contribute towards 
an increase of mortality, there can be little doubt that it does 
cause an enormous amount of sickness and suffering in the affected 
areas. Isolated workers in different parts of India, like Cruikshank 
and Wright in Cochin, Cruikshank, Cunningham, Seethapathy 
and Pandit, and Pandit and Iyer in Madras, Das in Puri, K.orke in 
Bihar and Orissa, Sundar Rao in several parts of India and Iyengar 
in Travancore, have carried out interesting research work and 
made very valuable contributions to our knowledge of filariasis. 
Iyengar has shown that two types of infection are concerned in 
the causation of filariasis in India, namely Wwhereria bancrofti and 
Filaria malayi, the former infection being common in the urban 
and the latter in the rural areas. Certain differences have also 
been observed with regard to the clinical manifestations caused 
by the two infectious ; while genital affections are extremely rare 
in areas where F. malayi is prevalent, they are quite frequent in 
W. bancrofti areas. The exact distribution of the two types of 
filarial infections has not yet been determined. A knowledge 
of it would be very valuable in control work, as W. bancrofti is 
transmitted by Gvlex fatigans, while F. nvalayi is transmitted 
by mosquitoes of the genus Mansonioides. The methods of control 
for the two species of mosquitoes are quite different.' The young 
stages of Mansonioides stay below the water surface and are un- 
affected by treatment with larvicides. They can be controlled only 
by certain biological methods, such as the removal of those types 
of water plants that favour their breeding, as has been suggested 
by Iyengar from studies in Travancore. 

As regards the treatment of filariasis, considerable research 
has been carried out in India, but we have yet to find a drug that 
would kill the microfilariae, or check an attack of lymphangitis. 

Acton and Rao carried out extensive researches on the respective 
roles of fflarise and of pyogenic organisms in the causation of 
^Tnphangitis. Their conclusions were that the worms merelv 
d^^ed the lymphatics and rendered them susceptible to bacterial 
mfeotion and that the actual cause of the attack of lymphangitis 
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was bacterial invasion, the source of the bacteria being some 
septic focus or foci m the body. 

/ 

■Vm. Leprosy. 

In India it is estimated that there are over 160,000 cases of 
leprosy. Many workers all over India are devoting their time 
to the study of the problems connected with the disease and they 
have within the last twenty -five years made many valuable contri- 
butions to our knowledge of the disease. The names of Rogers, 
Muir, Lowe and others are well known in this connection. 

All attempts to grow Hansen’s bacillus by culture in vitro 
have so far been unsuccessful. In India Muir, Henderson, Lowe, 
and others have attempted to grow the organism in various special 
media, including a tissue culture medium, but the results have 
so far been negative. 

The mode of transmission of leprosy is not definitely known. 
Muir, Lowe and others, from a study of the problem in a large number 
of cases, considered that in all probability the disease was transmit- 
ted through contact with infectious cases. But even so, the exact 
mode of entry of the organism into the body is not known. 

As regards the incubation period of leprosy, Rogers, as a 
result of his studies, came to the conclusion that on an average 
it is over 2 years and 2 months. 

Muir, Lowe, Chatterji and others have developed various 
useful laboratory techniques for the detection of Lepra bacilh 
in nasal scrapings, gland-puncture material, scrapings of skin 
and pieces of nerves from anaesthetic cases. They have also 
studied the sedimentation rate,- fragility of red blood cells and 
blood cholesterol content in leprosy with a view to determine 
their value in diagnosis and prognosis. Muir and Lowe have 
conducted extensive epidemiological studies on leprosy in India and 
have brought out many points of interest as .regards age and sex 
distribution, predisposing factors and mode of spread of infection. 
They have not only shown that the highest incidence of leprosy 
is in the middle age period but also that in the majority 
of instances infection is probably contracted in childhood which 
is the period of maximum susceptibility. They state that children 
from birth to 6 years of age are the most susceptible ; between 
the ages of 11 and 25 only debilitated persons contract the disease 
in a severe form and the healthy persons of that age-group generally 
escape or at worst develop non-infective types of the disease. 
With regard to sex incidence they found that males suffer from the 
disease more than females, in the proportion of 2 : 1, and suggested 
that endocrine deficiency may be responsible for this variation. 
With regard to the degree of spread of infection in a locality they 
found that it could be determined by a study of the length and 
clo-sencss of contact, the degree of infectiousness of the cases and 
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the resisting poTvers of the persons exposed to infection. With 
regard to resistance to leprosy they established that a good diet, 
speciallj’’ one containing plenty of milk increases resistance and 
prevents infection ; they also found that the Avide prevalence of 
the infection was invariably associated with a low economic state. 

It is well known that for a long time the treatment of leprosy 
had been very unsatisfactory. In India the Ajmrvedic phj^sicians of 
old used chaulmoogra oil in the treatment of tlie disease. They 
generally administered the oil bj' mouth. This oil is a nasty drug 
causing great discomfort and lepers were loath to talce the oil. 
In 1916 the oil was tried by injection in the Philippines, but it 
led to painful swelling and severe reaction, and had to be given up. 
It was left to Rogers in India to prepare a soluble sodium salt of 
the fatty acid of the oil and use it by intramuscular and intravenous 
injections with great benefit. In his method of treatment there 
was no discomfort and improvement was rapid. Rogers and 
Granguli also obtained good results from the use of sodium 
moirhuate. Muir tried ethyl esters of chaulmoogra, olive, linseed, 
cod liver, gurjan and neem oils, and found that esters of hydno- 
carpus oil were of the highest therapeutic value. Formerly 
hydnocarpus oil was expensive because it was obtained only from 
Taradogmus Kurzie, which grows only in the dense jungles of Burma. 
Muir found that this oil could also be obtained from Hydnocarp 2 is 
WigJdiana which grows abundantly in certain parts of Southern 
India. The oil of this plant was found to be as efiBcacious in 
leprosy as the oil from Taractogenus Kurzie, and by tliis discovery 
Muir was able to reduce very greatly the cost of treatment of 
leprosy. Lately Muir advocated routine treatment with Hydno- 
carpus Wightiana oil with 4% creosote in increasing doses from 
4 to 10 c.c, intramuscularly ; when full doses failed to excite local 
reactions, he advocated sodium hydnocarpate intravenously. 
A large number of other adjuncts to treatment have also been worked 
out by Muir and co-workers, and leprosy today is not the hopelessly 
incurable disease that it was years ago. 

An important contribution of Muir in the case of leprosy is 
his demonstration of the fact that leprosy is, in the majority of 
instances, a curable disease. By successfully treating several 
thousands of cases he has shown that early cases of leprosy can be 
cured and infective cases can be rendered non-infective tlirough 
appropriate treatment. He is confident that leprosy can be stamped 
out from India provided (i) enough dispensaries are opened for 
the detection and treatment of cases, (ii) enough medical m en could 
be trained to undertake this special work, and (iii) sufficient funds 
could be found for carrying out the above scheme. It is gratifying 
to note that many local bodies have already adopted Muir’s recom- 
mendations and are deriving the benefits predicted by him. Rogers 
has made another valuable contribution to leprosy. He has been 
responsible primarily for the establishment of the British Empire 
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Leprosy Belief Association. He conceived the brilliant idea of 
starting a central organisation for the relief of leprosy for the whole of 
the British Empire and sent out an appeal for funds. The response 
came from every comer of the Empire "with the result that this 
vast humanitarian organisation came into existence in 1928 
and commenced its useful work soon after. In India a good part 
of the leprosy work that is being done today is financed by this 
Association. With such an organisation in existence it only remains 
for us to hope that the patience, perseverence and industry of the 
many selfless workers all over the world will help to stamp out this 
much abhorred disease. 


IX. Hysenteby. 

The most momentous advance in the treatment of amoebiasis 
in recent times was the introduction by Rogers of the injection 
of emetine hydrochloride, though the oral administration of the 
drug had previously been advocated by Tull Walsh and its toxic 
action on the amoebae studied by Vedder. Administered intra- 
muscularly, it was shown by Rogers to be effective in amoebic 
d 5 ’’sentery, in pre-suppurative hepatitis and amoebic abscess of the 
liver. The introduction of the drug has reduced the occxurence 
of amoebic abscess of the liver and the death rate from the disease 
to a remarkable degree. Acton and Chopra have shown the efficacy 
of the active principles of kurchi bark in the treatment of dysentery. 
En passant it maj’’ be mentioned that kurchi is well known in indi- 
genous medicine for centuries as a specific for the disease. 

The works of Cunningham in Bengal jails, of Krishnan in 
Cannanore jail and of Theodore in Bellary jail on the method of 
detection and treatment of latent dysentery of bacterial origin 
which form the bulk of the most dangerous carriers of infection and 
which constitute the chief source of the disease, have greatly helped 
in the control and prevention of the infection in jails. Through 
the adoption of the measures recommended by these workers the 
incidence of dysentery in the jails in India has been greatly 
reduced. Bacteriophage was also used by Moiison with good results 
in Assam in the treatment of dysentery. 


X. Typhus Fevek; Relapsing Feveb; Sand-ely Feveb 
AND Dengue ; Cbbebeo -spinal Feveb. 

Megaw described tick typhus of India in 1916. It is a fever 
Tvuhus Fever resembling louse, mite and flea typhus but 
differing from them in that it is conveyed to 
man from the rodents by the bite of ticks, and occurs chiefly among 
the Europeans while out shooting and fi.sbing in the hills or open 
country but rarely amongst children of the indigenous popula- 
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tion. The best kno-wn infected localities are Bhim Tal and Sat 
Tal at an altitude of 4,500 feet in the Kumaon Himalayas. 

Cragg lost his life in India from typhus fever during his investi- 
gations of louse-borne typhus through accidental infection 
contracted in the laboratory. T^hus fever though having only 
a very limited distribution in India, occurring chiefly in the North 
West Frontier province, is of particular importance to the army 
stationed there. The work of Gragg, Megaw and Shortt has shown 
that in India more than one form of typhus occurs. The prevalence 
of louse typhus and tick tj^hus has been established by Megaw and 
Cragg beyond any doubt. The work of Shortt suggested that 
flea typhus also may be present in India. He has worked out the 
distribution of tick typhus in India and made important laboratory 
findings in the disease. In Kasauli wild rats caught in nature 
have been shown to harbour the virus in their brain and transmission 
of the virus has been shown to occur in these animals through 
fleas. U. P. Basu reported cases of exanthematic typhus in Calcutta 
occurring amongst children with their clinical symptoms. 

Mackie showed that the body louse was the important vector 
. of the disease in India. In the Punjab, and 

e apsmg ever probably in other parts of India, epidemics 
occurred in 1869, 1878, 1891, 1906 and 1920 (Gill). Cragg observed 
that in the United Provinces of Northern India though the disease 
was usually most prevalent in the winter months, localized out- 
breaks of the disease occurred in the hot season in April and, May 
but declined in June. The early hot weather is very favourable 
to the rapid development of the carrier lice, and the later very 
hot months are equally unfavourable. He also found that 
the epidemic of 1917 in the United Provinces, as well as other 
outbreaks, including the great famine fever in Bombay in 
1877, were related to maximum temperatures in May of lO^F. 
or so below normal favouring the continued activity of the 
lice — a relationship that should enable future epidemics to be 
foreseen by watching the meteorological records. Gill has des- 
cribed outbreaks in the Punjab, where Cragg found the conditions 
favouring the disease similar to those of the adjacent United 
Provinces, and he has recorded experiments proving that many 
more lice survived when the temperature was comparatively low 
and the humidity high in the critical month of May. RusseU has 
reported outbreaks of relapsing fever from August, 1922, and Mav 
1923, in Madras. ’ 

Sachs concluded from clinical evidence that both tick and 
lonse-bome relapsing fevers occurred in Chitral. Cunningham 
and subsequently Cunningham and co-workers have shown that 
spirochsetes of relapses in relapsing fever differed serologically from 
the spirochetes present m the first attack. They have isolated 
9 serologic^ types of spirochsates showing no morphological dif- 
ferences. Experiments to determine the origin of the various types 
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gave the conception of an organism composed not so much of pre- 
existing antigenic elements as of potential variants. The change of 
type seems to be a gradual process and occurs at different times 
during the disease. Occasionally infections -with more than one 
type of spirochsete have been observed. 

In 1906 McCarrison described the ‘ Three Days’ Fever of 
Chitral and emphasized its resemblance to 
dengue, except for the absence of the secondary 
Fever ® “ 8 ^ ® rise of temperature and rash. He also suspected 
sandflies of being the vectors. The ‘ Seven 
Day Fever ’ described by Rogers and the ‘ Five Day Fever ’ by the 
present "writer "were cases of dengue. The observations of Kno"wles 
in Calcutta, and the careful investigations of Chandler and Rice 
on dengue in America, led them to exclude spirochetes as the 
cause of the disease. Shortt "was the first to cultivate the "vdruses 
of dengue and sandfly fevers on the chorio-aUantoic membrane of 
the chick-embryo. 

The foUffwing notes are made from Russell’s paper presented 
at F,E.A.TJd. congress at Nanking -.-Alerebro- 
spinal meningitis is no new disease in India, 
it has appeared in epidemic form in certain 
parts of India in recent times, notably in Calcutta, Delhi and 
Ahmedabad city of Bombay Presidency. There seems to be a 
tendency for epidemics to die out with increasing day temperatures. 
Attempts have recently been made to prepare anti-meningococcus 
serum at the Central Research Institute, Kasauli, Haffkine Institute, 
Bombay, and other places. The strains of meningococcus isolated 
from Delhi and other places have been so far found to be of tj^e HI 
(Group I), "whilst they react "with the Oxford sera to full titre as 
though they were the same strains as the English ones. 


Cerebro-spinal 

Fever 


XI. Rabies ; SiirAKE-"msroMS and Anti-vdnenes. 

Semple in 1912 introduced his method of preparation of the 
Rabies rabies vaccine, which consists of a carbolised 

suspension of fixed virus contained in the brain 
and spinal cord of infected rabbits. This vaccine has now been 
shown to be very efficacious and is being manufactured and 
used in most Pasteur Institutes even outside India. Speaking 
for India it has greatly helped in the distribution of vaccine 
to different mofussil centres and making treatment easily 
available for all. Cunningham studied the value of etherised 
vaccines. In 1934 Shortt made a valuable investigation into the 
relative immunising value of Kasauli and Paris strains of rabies 
fixed- virus. This may be said to have established the basis for the 
present methods of anti-rabic inoculation in use in India. His 
morphological studies on rabies include study of the salivary glands 
and the negri bodies in the hippocampus major in street virus 
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infections. Ayengar has studied the nature of the electric charge 

possessed by rabies-virus. _ 

Acton and Kno\fles observed that the antibodies in anti- 
venene -were in combination with serum 
Snake-venoms globulin and could be precipitated from the 
andAnti-venenes goat’s serum by 40% saturation with 

ammonium sulphate, while Moitra and co-worhers noted that 
with the sodium-sulphate method at least a three-fold concentration 
of anti venomous serum could be obtained. Venkatachlam and 
co-worker found that sub-lethal doses of the venom of the Indian 
cobra paralyse the motor end-plates, while with bigger doses animals 
die long before this takes place. Chopra and Chowhan have 
observed that the paralytic action of the venom of Indian Daboia 
on the capillaries resembled that of histamine shock. Chopra and 
co-workers found that the venom of Echis caTinata had ‘a marked 
curara-lilce action on nerve endings and death was primarily due 
to circulatory failure analogous to that in histamine shock. They, 
as also Ganguly, Ganguly and co-worker have studied the bio- 
chemical properties of Indian snake-venoms. Taylor and Mallick 
have studied the action of rattle-snake and Mocassin venoms as 
compared with Indian viper venoms. 


Xn. Tubebculosis ; Rheumatism and Hbabt Disease. 

The subject of tuberculosis as an important public health pro- 
_. . , , blem in India only attracted attention towards 

ercu os s latter part of the first decade of this 

centu^J^ Joshi, Liston, Soparker, Taylor and Ukil have demon- 
strated that the bovine tubercle baoUlus, which plays an important 
role in the causation of pulmonary and non-puhnonary tuberculosis 
in Europe, hardly takes part in the causation of human tuberculosis 
in this countrj’’, partly because tuberculosis amongst cattle is 
comparatively rare and partly because the people invariably boil 
the milk they drink. The ^stribution of tuberculosis in India, 
which is chiefly a rural country and wliich is now on the threshold 
of industrialization, presents a peculiar and complex problem 
brought about by the constant mingling of the virgin rural 
population uith the comparatively small population of highly 
tubcrculized urban and industrial areas. The epidemiology and 
pathology of the disease and the part played by solar radiation in 
influencing tuberculous infection in the fropics have been studied, 
in recent jears, by XJkil. Ho has shown that exudative changes 
arc more marked features of the disease here than in Europe 
particularly in rural and semi-rural areas. Chatterji has noted that 
the death-rate of Hindu women from tuberculosis in the Delhi 
Irovince was higher than that of Mohamedan women. He ascribes 
tins to the defective protein dietary of the Hindus. In the 
domain of clinical medicine, Frimodt-JIoller, Benjamin, Xesava 
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Pai, Ukil and others have added to the stock of our knowledge 
of tuberculosis in this country. Kesava Pai and co-worker have 
studied the value of the suspension stability of red corpuscles in 
determining the prognosis of pulmonary tuberculosis. 

Good deal of propaganda work in connection with tuberculosis 
has been taken up in India in recent years by the Tuberculosis 
Association, thanks to the aid of the Kin g George V thanks- 
giving fund and the various Indian Red Cross Societies, though 
much more intensive work is undoubtedly necessary in this 
direction. 

Up to recent times the view has been held by European 
observers that rheumatism did not occur among 
I^rtVis^se Indians. Rogers noted that of 4,000 post- 
mortem examinations in Calcutta, only one 
showed rheumatic carditis. But in the experience of Indian 
practitioners, true rheumatism and rheumatic endocarditis are 
not at all tmcommon, though their observations have not been 
recorded. In more recent times Vere-Hodge, U. P. Basu, 
Hughes and Yusuff, Stott and others have noted rheumatic heart 
lesions among Indians. It may be noted here that more than 
80 years ago Chevers quoted from Webb’s ‘ Pathologia Indica ’ 
that diseases of the circulatory system were very common in 
India. He regarded carditis as a prominent feature in the general 
pathology of the country, and would appear to infer that acute 
inflammation of the heart might be even more prevalent in India 
than it was in Europe. In recent times U. P. Basu and Acton 
have gone so far as to note that about 50% of the so-called healthy 
Bengalees showed myocardosis. Hughes and Yusuff have observed 
the presence of the degenerative type of non-syphilitic heart 
disease among Indians, probably of rheumatic origin. The conclu- 
sion is that true rheumatism and rheumatic carditis occur among 
the Indians, though they are not so common as in England. It 
is significant that chorea and rheumatic nodules are rare among 
Indian children as compared with those in England as noted by 
Vere-Hodge. 


Xin. Diseases of Ntttrition. 

* In a country like India where a large proportion of the popula- 
tion exists in a condition of chronic economic stress, it is not to be 
wondered at that diseases due to defects in nutrition are wide- 
spread ’. This formed the basis for extensive and valuable investi- 
gations in the nutritional diseases of India by McCarrison, and 
only recently questions relating to diet and nutrition have began 
to attract attention in India. There are two principal centres at 
present where studies on the subject are being pursued, one at 
Calcutta and other at Coonoor. The work taken up at both these 
centres may be divided broadly as follows : (i) The investigation 
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of the nutritive value of the Indian foodstuffs, and (ii) the studjr of 
the composition of Indian dietaries, their relation to health and 

deficiency toease. _ /. i 

Studies on the composition of Indian diets are yet lew and the 
ground surveyed is not very large. Tliey provide sufficient proof 
of the existence of under- and mahiutrition in this country. 
The food supply of many areas in India falls short of the proper 
requirements. Just, by •vra}’^ of example, mention miglxt be made of 
the diet of a group of village families surve 5 'ed by Dr. Aylcroyd and 
his colleagues. This consisted of protein 30*00, fat 5*00, carbo- 
hydrates 369*00, calcium 0*69, phosphorus 0*75, and calories 1660 ; 
fruits and vegetables were altogether absent from the diet ; meat, 
eggs, and milk "vrere negligible. The quantity of rice was insufficient. 
The inadequacy of such a diet is obvious. Another diet survey of 
the middle class families of Calcutta undertaken by Wilson, Alunad, 
and co-workers did not reveal general quantitative deficienc 3 ’’, but 
the diet was found to be poor in total and animal protein, total 
and animal fat, calcium, and contained too little of dairy products 
with an excess of cereals. These two survej's represent more or 
less the diets of the poor and middle class families in most parts 
of India. 

Nutrition surveys among school children in Calcutta and the 
Punjab have shown a Avide prevalence of dental defects 
including caries, etc. In Calcutta the incidence of caries varies 
from 22-56% among the different communities while in the Punjab 
the incidence was 30-38%. There was a high incidence of enlarged 
tonsils and the average height and weight of the poorer children 
were markedly below those of the children of better classes. 
Nutrition surveys carried out by Aykroyd and his colleagues in 
Southern India have also shown the wide prevalence of the 
symptoms of deficiency disease. In one survey covering a group 
of 1,900 children, 6-4% showed phiynoderma (toad sldn), 9*2% 
angular stomatitis (sore mouth), and 3*8% bitot spots. these 
conditions are attributable to deficiencies of the diet. Evidence 


of a high incidence of keratomalacia and xerophthalmia resulting 
from vitamin A deficiency in Southern India has also been obtoined. 
A large percentage of the blindness is the direct consequence of 
these conditions. Wright at one time described 76 coses of 
xerophthalmia in Madras among children under five, two-thirds 
of whom became ultimately blind. 

, In the Northern parts of India rickets and osteomalacia occur ; 
in certain districts the incidence is very high. Cataract as well as 
urinary and renal calculi occur in the Punjab, and there is a certain 
amount of evidence that the occurrence of these conditions might 
be related to the diet. The work of McCarrison has shown that, 
vitamin deficiency may produce a defective keratinization of the 
gemto-^ary tract and give rise to stone in the bladder, a small 
locus of infection forming the nucleus. 
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Wilson and co-workers have shown in the human subject that 
the volume of urine is less and the oxalate and phosphate excre- 
tion greater on an atta (wheat) diet such as is consumed in the 
Punjab than on the rice diet of Bengal, Considerable work on 
various fractions of vitamin B has been done by McCarrison, Cuba, 
Sankaram, De, Ejishnan and others. Orr has made valuable 
contribution on the investigation of etiology and pathology of 
peptic ulcer in South India. It appears that it is due to the excess 
of carbohydrate diet, deficiency of protein and a general vitamin 
deficiency, in which vitamin A appears to be the most important. 

There is evidence to show that changes may take place in the 
vegetative nervous system due to defective diet and McCarrison 
showed that spastic condition of the gastro-intestinal tract was 
common in animals fed on autoclaved carbohydrate diets. He 
also demonstrated changes in the Auerbach’s plexus in experimental 
animals. 

These are just a very few facts about the occurrence of the 
grosser types of deficiency disease in India. Nutrition research 
has been seriously imdertaken only recently, and the finer symptoms 
of partial deficiency have scarcely been studied. The problem 
is of the gravest importance and it is the most fruitful line along 
which public health work should develop in this country. 
Fortunately the Indian Research Fund Association has taken up 
the matter, and it is hoped that as more funds become available, 
researches in this very important field will help in ameliorating 
the condition of the poorer classes of India. 

XIV. Indian Indigenous Drugs Enquiry. 

In addition to the earlier enquiries on the subject, the Indian 
Research Fund Association has been financing research in this 
direction in recent times, principally under the control of Chopra, 
and many drugs of the indigenous system of medicine have been 
investigated. As an example, mention may be made of the 
study of the active principles and therapeutic properties of the 
roots of Bauwolfia Serpentina, which were originally reported on by 
Brahmachari in the monthly-meeting of Asiatic Society of Bengal 
in March 1912, and in more detail in recent times by Chopra and 
co-workers. The drug possesses marked hypnotic properties. Its 
active principles have also been studied by Chopra as well as by 
Siddique and co-workers. Some work on indigenous medicine is 
being carried on by Greval. 

The problem of drug addiction in Lidia has been studied by 
Chopra. 

XV, jMedicad Research Associations and Institutions and 

Research Workers. 

Among the various bodies eoncemed with medical research 
in India which have been established within the last twentj'-fivc 
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years or a little earlier, the most important is the Indian 
Research Fund Association. The importance and value of the 
"vrork done by the Association and published in the Indian Journal 
of Medical Research and its Memoirs, the records of Malaria Survey 
of India and in the Reports of the Scientific Advisory Bo^ demons- 
trate the need for the encouragement of the activities of the 
Association. 

The. Indian Research Fund Association employs a number 
of research workers, finances enquiries, makes grants to cover 
expenses of researches carried out by Government research officers 
and others and, in every possible way encourages the prosecution 
of medical research in India. Its activities cover a very wide 
field, and have enormously added to the scope and extent of work 
carried out. 

The Research Institutes in Medicine in India to-day include 
the Central Research Institute, Kasauli ; Pasteur Institute of India, 
Kasauli; King Edward VII Memorial Pasteur Institute and 
Medical Research Institute, Shillong; The Calcutta School of 
Tropical Medicine ; All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public 
Health, Calcutta ; The King Institute of Preventive Medicine, 
Guindy ; The Pasteur Institute of Southern India, Coonoor ; The 
Haffkhie Institute, Bombay ; The Vaccine Institute, Belgaum ; 
Central Provinces Vaccine institute, Nagpur ; The Punjab Vaccine 
Institute ; Provincial Hygiene Institute, Lucknow ; Government 
Bovine Lymph Depot, Patwadangar. A part of the research work 
in these institutions is financed by the Indian Research Fund 
Association, and one of them, namely, the Central Research 
Institute, Kasauli, may be regarded as its chief laboratory. 

Among the recent trust funds in Medicine in India, the most 
important is the Lady Tata Fund created by the munificence of 
Sir Dorab Tata in the memory of his wife. The smaller trust funds 
include the Mtra Endowment for Research in Diabetes in the 
Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine and the Parlakemedi Endow- 
ment held bjf the Indian Research Fund Association. The Calcutta 
School of Tropical Medicine holds many other endowments which 
need not be detailed here. 

It is a notable fact that in the Universities there are very 
few endowments for research in Medicine. Speaking of the 
University of Calcutta where large sums of money have been 
endowed by the munificence of Sir Tarak Nath Palit and Sir Rash 
Behary Ghose, etc., for research in basic sciences, like Physics and 
Chemistry and chairs created for the same, very little facilities 
arc available for medical research. The smaller research funds 
include Maharajah of Durbhanga and Katyan Mukeriea research 
funds. 


India needs institutions like the National Institute for Medical 
Research The RockefeUer Foundation has extended its senerositv 
to India by creating fellowships for Indian scholars, by initiating 
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research in India in diseases like ankylostomiasis, etc., and by 
helping in the foundation of the All-India Institute of Hygiene 
and Public Health, May the Indian princes, commercial magnates 
and owners of hoarded wealth in India, aided by the Imperial and 
Provincial governments, come forward for the creation of a federal 
institution for medical research in India. 

Some years ago, Lord Butherford, at an Ann ual Meeting of 
the Eoyal Society of Medicine, referred to the application to 
Medicine of scientific methods and the growth of the ancillary 
sciences, namely, physiology, bacteriology, and biochemistry. 
He remarked ‘ I foresee the time, not far ahead, when more funds 
and more help will be available to extend in a multitude of directions 
that scientific work which lies at the basis of your profession, and 
which is necessary if you are to gain any serious understanding of 
the human body. You have made great advances, but I am 
sure that aU of you here know how little has been done, and how 
much remains. I feel confident that in the future every country 
in the civilized world will join in an international attack on the 
problem of the diseases that afflict mankind ’. In this the League 
of Nations should be able to participate to a great extent. The 
above remarks are specially applicable to tropical diseases. 

This Chapter may be concluded with an expression of the hope 
that one day ladia wiU see the creation of Chairs of Clinical Besearch 
with Clinical Besearch Hospitals, imder the auspices of the univer- 
sities and medical research associations ; that before long there 
will be in India full co-operation between the official and non-official 
research workers in Medicine ; that proper facilities will be given 
for research in medical schools and colleges, whether official or 
non-official ; that the independent medical profession will be 
allowed to work in research institutions, whether state-owned or 
otherwise ; and that the researches in Medicine conducted in 
different parts of India will all be pooled together for annual discuss- 
ion in the Section of Medical Besearch of the Indian Science 
Congress or some other organized body ; and finally that ample 
funds will be placed at the dmposal of the Indian universities 
and medical schools and colleges for medical research. 
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I. iNTRODtrCTION. 

The development of the physical science in India has not, 
like that of other sciences, a long history.^ During the last century, 


^ The author vrishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to Dr. X- 
Ramnathan, whose article ‘ On India’s Contribution to Modem Physios ’ in 
the Sri Ram Krishna Centenary Volume has been of great help in the com- 
pilation of the present Report. Dr. Ramnathan has also looked through the 
proofs in their final form. 
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the only work worth mentioning was done by individual scholars 
in various Scientific Departments of the Government. Such, for 
instance, were the investigations on Terrestrial Magnetism by Alan 
Broun at Trivandrum and by Chambers and Moos at Colaba. The 
foundations of Indian Meteorology were laid by H. F. Blanford in 
1867. The work of the Trigonometric Survey of India, which was 
founded in 1818, though not connected with physics directly, led to 
a fundamental discovery in Geophysics, viz., that of Isostasy. It 
was based on Gravity-anomalies observed in the Himalayan region 
by Capt. Basevi and others, and these results on being shown to 
Archdeacon Pratt of Calcutta, who was a qualified mathematician, 
led bim to invent the theory of isostatic compensation. It is known 
that this theory’’ has exerted great influence on the progress of 
Gteophysics in the present century. In 1846, Badhanath Sikdar, the 
head computer of the Trigonometric Survey and an accomplished 
mathematician, found from mathematical reduction of the observa- 
tions made some years earher on an obscure-looking peak of the 
Himalayas, that this was actually the highest peak in the world 
(since l^own as Mount Everest, after Col. Everest the retired 
Surveyor-General during whose regime the observations were made). 

lYom the Indian point of view, however, the first contribution 
to physics to receive attention in Europe was made by the late Sir 
Jagatoh Chandra Bose who, while a subordinate professor at the 
Presidency College, Calcutta, took up the study of Hertzian waves in 
1896. He carried out a number of remarkable investigations on the 
generation of ultra short electric waves having a wavelength of the 
order of a few mms. , and studied their properties. With an ingenious 
instrument of his own device [Ftdc Ency. Britannica (11th Edition), 
Vol. 9, p. 206] he verified the laws of reflection, refraction, polariza- 
tion and double-refraction, and clearly demonstrated the rotation of 
the plane of polarization for Hertzian waves. By making use of 
spiral springs, he invented a new type of coherer which was very 
efficient. Considering the extremely meagre facilities which were 
at the disposal of fridian scientists at the time. Prof. Bose’s 
contributions must be regarded as imique, and his researches 
received weU-merited recognition from British and foreign 
scientists. Unfortimately these investigations were not continued, 
as Sir Jagadish’s attention was diverted to other channels. 

These works, as also the work of Prof. D. H. Mallik and A. K. 
Das at the Presidency College, Calcutta, on electric discharge in 
the de la Rive tube were isolated. 

The first great impetus towards organized study of the physical 
science was given by the establishment of the University CoUege of 
Science at 92, Upper CSrcular -Road, Calcutta, out of endowments 
given by two Calcutta lawyers. Sir Tarak Nath Palit and Sir Rash 
Behari Ghose. These endowments were due to the far-sighted 
vision, and untiring energy of Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee, who con- 
trolled the policy of the Calcutta University from 1904^1924, and 
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than whom a greater benefactor of Education in India 'has yet to 
be born. It is remarkable that almost all the names at present 
prominent in Physics in India, viz., C. V. Itaman, D. M. Bose, 
S. K. Mitra, S. N. Bose (of Bose-Einstein Statistics fame), M. N. 
Saha, P. N. Ghosh, B. B. Ray, are or were at some epoch of their 
life, connected with this institution. Mention should also be made 
of the Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science, 210, 
Bowbazar Street, Calcutta, which was founded in 1876 by a Calcutta 
medical man. Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar, with the object of providing 
facilities for the teaching of, and for carrjdng out researches in 
science. This action was taken nearly sixty years ago, at a time 
when the Government and the public were equally indifferent to 
science. The Association was- founded mostly out of private 
benefactions, to the amount of seven lakhs of rupees raised by 
prominent citizens of Calcutta and a donation of fifty thousand 
rupees by the Maharaja of Yizianagram. In 1922, the Government 
of India granted a subsidy of Bs.18,000 per year to the Association. 
The Association was converted into an important centre for 
researches in Physics in 1915 by Sir (then Mr.) C. V. Raman, who 
was then an ofiSieer in the Finance Department of the Government 
of India. In 1930, the Association received a further donation of 
over a lakh of rupees from Rai B. Beharilal Mitra, a wealthy 
citizen of Calcutta, with which a Professorship in Physics, called 
the Mahendralal Sircar Professorship was founded. 

Since the educational reforms of 1921, active centres of research 
have been created in other cities of India, the most noteworthy finan- 
cial contribution being that of the Maharajah of Jejrpore (Madras) 
towards the founding of the College of Science at the Andhra 
University, Waltair. Other donations which have helped in the 
cultivation of physical science are the endowment given by the 
late Kumar Guruprasad Singh of Khaira to the Calcutta University, 
the endowments of various princes of India to the Universities of 
Aligarh and Benares, and the endowments by the citizens of Bombay 
for the Royal College of Science, Bombay. 

Though the necessity of introducing regular courses of imiversity 
study in Applied Physics ^ had been recognized for a long time and 
was urged by the Industrial Commission of 1917, and the Sadler 
Commission, no action on the recommendations was taken any- 
where in India either by the Government or the Universities till the 
late Sir Rash Behari Ghose donated a sum of Rupees eleven lal^s 
and forty-three thousand for founding a department of applied 
physics in the Calcutta Univereity, This donation was not, how- 
ever, supplemented by a response firom the Government, and regular 
teacliing could be started only in 1930. 


1 For information on this section, tho author is indebted to Prof. P* 
Ghosh to ■whom grateful thanks aro duo. 
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At present amongst the Indian tJniversities only Calcutta has 
a department of Applied Physics under Prof. P. N. Ghosh. This 
laboratory is divided into : 

(а) A standardization section containing arrangements for 

standardization of all kinds of electrical meters, and 
photometers ; 

(б) A machine section containing . all types of motors, 

generators and transformers ; 

(c) A design section ; and 

{d) An electrical communication section. 

The last two are designed for preliminary training only. 

The other industrial research laboratories which may be 
mentioned in this coimection are ; 

(1) The Research Laboratory of the Central Cotton Research 

Committee at Maiunga, Bombay (Director : Dr. Nazir 
Ahmed) ; where researches on the strength of fibres, 
constitution, etc. . . . are carried out. 

(2) The Government Test House at Alipore, which confines 

itself to testing of materials, and calibration of 
instruments on a limited scale. 


Prof. H. Parameshwaran at the Presidency College, Madras, 
has made considerable studies on the making of Clocks and Tele- 
scopes in India. 

In the preparation of this review, the editor has received very 
material help from the following gentlemen, who as a matter of fact 
are the actual writers of the articles put against their names : 


I. 

n. 


Introduction, by the Author 


Acoustics 


III. Applied Physics 

IV. Astrophysics 

V. Chemical Physics 


VI. Magnetism 


vn. 


Optics and 
Effect. 


Eaman- 


Dr. R. N. Ghosh, Reader, Allahabad 
University. 

Dr. M. Ghosh, Burdwan Raj College, 
Bengal. 

Prof. P. N. Ghosh, Ghosh Professor 
of Applied Physics, Calcutta 
University. 

Dr. D. S. Kothari, Head, Depart- 
ment of Physics, DelhiUniversity. 

Dr. P, K.. Sen Gupta, Rajaram 
College, KolhapTir. 

Dr. H.- K. Trivedi, Government 
Test House, Alipore. 

S. Mathur, Meteorological 
Service of India. 

Dr. D. P . Ray Chowdhury, Scottish 
Churches’ College, Calcutta. 

Dr. S. C. Sircar, University College 
of Science, Calcutta. 
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VIII. Radio-activity, Posi- ' Dr. D. M. Bose, Palit Professor of 
tive Bays. Physics, Calcutta University. 

IX. Spectroscopy . . Dr. K. Majumdar, Allahabad 

University. 

Dr. S. C. Deb, Indian Association 
for Cultivation of Science. 

X. Theoretical Physics . . Dr. R. C. Majumdar, Bose Research 

Institute, Calcutta. 

XI. Wireless Research . . Dr. G. R. Toshniwal, Allahabad 

University. 

XII. X-rays . . . . Prof. B. B. Ray, Khaira Professor 

of Physics, Calcutta University. 

Xin. Meteorology . . Dr. A. K. Das, Meteorologist, Solar 

Observatory, Kodaikonal. 

To all of them his grateful thanks are tendered. 


II. Acodshos. 

The history of acoustical researches in India dates back to the 
t n ^ when Sir C. V. Raman ^ (then Mr.) 

published the results of his experiments on the 
subject, in Physical Review, under the title 
‘ Some Remarkable Cases of Resonance ’. These experiments 
became the starting point for further researches on the vibration 
of strings : (i) in a periodic magnetic field, and (ii) when the 
initial vibrations are set up by discontinuous wave motion. 
Raman, in collaboration with A. T. Dey^ applied these results to 
explain the ‘ Wolf Note ’ phenomenon in bowed strings with the 
aid of the theory of discontinuous wave motion given by Hermann, 
Davis and others, and later on wrote a complete memoir on the 
theory of bowed strings for the Handhvch der Physik series com- 
prising about 160 pages and numerous plates. 

It may be noted in this connection that K. C. Har® 
first showed experimentally that the position of the ‘ Zeropoint ’ 
having the same velocity as the bow is generally within the bowed 
region. B. N. Biswas has given a dynamical theory of the bowed 
string, the formula deduced being the same as that of Helmholtz 
excepting the damping factor. 

Investigations on the vibrations generated by impact were 
carried out in the laboratory of the Indian 
Vibration in Association by S. K. Baneiji^ Tvho studied 
nta^inli^Dhere^" ' distribution of the intensity of sound in 
air round the sound field of the colliding balls. 


1 C. V. Baman, Phya. Rev., 35, 449, 1912. 

2 C. V. Raman and A. T. Doy, Proc. Ind. Asan. (Cal.), 2, 1, 1916 ; 
2, 41, 1916; 2, 26, 1916. 

C# V, Haman, Bull* Ind* A,88n*t 1S» IDloi 

3 K. C. Kar, Phya. Rev., 21, 695, 1928. 

^ S. K. Banerji, Phil. Mag., 32, 96, 1916. 
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Percussion 
struments 


both experimentally and theoreticall}*. He devised a ballistic 
phonoscope "vrith which he carried out the measurements. This 
work was further extended bj’^ D. B. Deodhar ^ (Luclaiow). 

M. Ghosh and his co-worker S. C. Dhar " developed a general 
theory of the longitudinal vibrations excited by the impact of 
an elastic load. This theory’’ was able to explain the dependence 
of duration of contact on the velocit}’’ of the hammer and the 
wave produced in the bar as observed b}’’ Tschudi and others. 

Indigenous musical instruments, Tahla and Mridanga possess 
an air chamber closed on one side or both by 
a membranous covering similar to Kettledrum. 
The difference is that the central region of these 
instruments is loaded ^vith a thick lawyer of hard paste. These 
instruments, unlike the Kettlednun and other European membrane 
instruments produce musical notes rich in hannonics. The instru- 
ments are loaded and damped in such a manner that all the over- 
tones over the 9th harmonic are suppressed- This and the deter- 
mination of the position of nodal lines have been experimentally 
studied by Raman®. An attempt has also been made by R. H. 
Ghosh ^ to explain the behaviour of the loaded membrane. 

The investigation on the impact of pianoforte strings was 
started some time late in the year 1918 in the 
tnrt^ laborator^’^ of the University College of Science, 

Calcutta. C. V. Raman and B. N. Banerjee® 
studied the duration of impact of a hard hammer when the strildng 
point was' shifted along the string. The object was to test 
Kaufmann’s theory. It was found, however, that Kaufinami’s 
theory holds good only for small values of striking distances. A 
new theory applicable to all points was developed bj»' considering 
that the motion that ensues is the resultant of inharmonic vibrations 
of the string having a load of mass m (hammer mass) at the point 
of impact. Later K. C. Kar® pointed out that it is not correct 
to take Rayleigh’s solution in the form of a series, as done by 
Raman and Baneqee. This objection of Kar has been confirmed 
by the later works of K. C. Kar and M. Ghosh but the 
objection was met by a paper ‘ On the validity of Raman and 
Banerjee analysis of the Pianoforte string ’ by K. Venkatchala 
Iyengar ®. 


1 D. B. Deodhar, PJiil. Mag., 48, 90, 1924. 

3 C ■ Pr/S’ ? 3, 15, 1932 ; 3, 73. 1932. 

Raman, Proo. Ind, Acad* Sci.^ A, 1, 179 1934 

t 315, 1923. 

« W r Soc., 97, 49, 1930. 

61. 52timf66.7u.f93f°"^’ 

7, 365, 1932. Soc, howowr, K. 
Venkatchala Iyengar. Proc. Ind. Acad. Sci., Bangalore, 1. 01. 1931. 
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The above investigations related to hard hammer ; the problem 
of elastic hammer for small values of striking distances was under- 
taken in the laboratories of the Allahabad University, and a damped 
harmonic law of force was obtained by Messrs. S. R. Bhargava 
and R. N. Ghosh This law of force imparts to the string the 
requisite amoimt of energy when the hammer rebounds. Experi- 
ments were made by klr. J. N. Dej^® and others to test the for- 
mula. K. C. Kar® made some improvements on the Raman and 
Banerjee’s theory, and with M. Ghosh extended the same to the 
case of a damped string. M. Ghosh later developed a generalized 
theory on the basis of the previous one including Hertz’s theory of 
impact, and has shown that the theories given by Kaufmann, 
Helmholtz, Belemer, Lamb, R. N. Ghosh, and P. Das^ come as 
special cases. Recently R. N. Ghosh® has applied Heaviside 
operational method to solve the pianoforte problem, both in the 
form obtained by late Mr. P. Das and also in the form obtained 
b3'' Raman and Banerjee. This applies both to elastic and hard 
hammers for all striking distances. 

On the experimental side, systematic study of the duration of 
contact was made by M. Ghosh, D. Banerjee and R. Ganguli ®, R. N. 
Ghosh ^ and S. Dhar, S. K. Datta ®, K. C. Kar and S. C. Laha ®. 
R. Ganguli studied experimentally the different harmonics present 
in the vibrations of a struck stiing. D. Bose studied the effect 
of finite breadth of hammer upon the duration of contact. R. N. 
Ghosh studied experimentally the intensity of air-bome sound 
of a piano when the striking distance was varied over the string. 
L. D. Mahajan obtained beautiful vibration curves of the sound 
board and traced the effect of the damper on the same. 

D. Banerjee studied the beating notes of the singing flame 

, bj'- taking a large number of photographs of 

vibration bjr^Heat vibrating flames. B. N. Chuckerbutti and 
R. N. Ghosh studied the vibration of heated 
Trevelyan’s Rocker. 


1 S. Bhargava and R. N. Ghosh, JPhil. Mag., 47, 1141, 1924. 

2 R. N. Ghosh and J. N. Dey, Ind. Assn. CuUi. of Science Proc., 9, 193, 

1925. 

8 K. C. Kar, Ind. Joum. Phys., 7, 365, 1932. 

* P. Das, Ind. ' Assn, for Ctdti. of Sei. Proc., 9, 297, 1926; 10, 75, 

1926. 

5 R. N. Ghosh, Acoustical Soc. of America J., 7, 27, 1935. 

8 D. Banerji and R. Ganguli, Phil. Mag., 7, 346, 1929. 

7 R. N. Ghosh, Phys. Bev., 28, 131, 1927. 

8 S. K. Dutta, Proc, Ind. Assn., 8, 108, 1923. 

8 K. C. Kar, R. Ganguli, and S. C. Laha, Phil. Mag., 5, 647, 1928. 

W R, N. Ghosh, Ind. Joum. Phys,, 2, 29, 1927. 

L.'D. Mahajan, Ind. Joum. Phys., 4, 616, 1930. 

12 D. Banorjee, Ind, Assn, for Cultivation of Sei. Proc., 7, 47, 1921. 

13 B. N. Chukerbutti, Proc. Ind. Assn., 6, 143, 1921. 

i< R. N. Ghosh, S. Bhai^ava, Phy. Bev., 22, 617, 1923. 
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D. Banerjee and R. Ganguli^ studied the technique of 
‘Abataran Ash’, an art of finger-playing on 
Art of Finger the strings of the musical instrument, Vina, 
Playing on the mechanical means of suddenl}^ increasing the 
YIna®® ° length of the vibration of the string. D. B. 

Deodliar® drew attention to the peculiarities 
of the Indian stringed instrument. 

Late Mr. P. Das^ developed theories of 
Clarionet and clarionet, and the maintained vibration of the 
Reed™°”^”™ harmonium reed and explained several facts 
previously observed by others. 

In the subject of ultrasonics, work is in progress in the 
laborator 3 ’^ of the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, mider the 
guidance of C. V. Raman. The line of work is the same as that of 
Debye in Germany and Sears in America. This work has been 
considerably extended both along theoretical and experimental lines 
by Raman and his co-workers, particularlj' Nagendranath. S. 
Parthasarthy and P. Ram Pisharoth 5 ' * stinhed tlie visibility and 
dispersion of ultrasonic waves and also determined the acoustical 
velocity in different organic liquids. 

Investigations for finding out a suitable board made out of 
n ^ A n * indigenous material for use as covering material 
on on ro -walls of halls and auditoriums to improve 

their acoustical properties are of grefit industrial value. Work in 
this direction has been started in the laboratory of the Physics 
Department of the Allahabad University and a considerable amount 
of preliminary work has already been done. It is found, for instance , 
that temporary sovmd control can easily be effected by covering the 
ceiling and the walls with red ‘ Toon ’ cloth. The sound control 
properties of felt, asbestos sheet and ‘ thick embossed metal sheet ’ 
(painted and unpainted) and other Indian materials have been 
investigated®. Haji Ghulam Mohammed has performed experi- 
ments on absorption coefficients which indicate their variation with 
intensity. This result is full of theoretical interest. 

A considerable amount of work to determine accurately the 
Velocity of Sound of sound in air saturated with water 

vapour at various temperatures has been done 
by Haji Ghulam Mohammed ® by the resonating tube method. The 

accmacy of the results is claimed to be of the order of about 1 in 
1,000 up to the temperature about 60°0., and about 6 parts in 1,000 


1 D. Banerjee and R. Ganguli, Phil. Mag., 9, 88, 1930. 

2 D. B. Deodhar, Phya. Soc. Proc., 36, 379, 1924. 

3 B. Das, Ind. Jour. Phya., 6, 226, 1931. 

0 H. G. Mohammed, Butt. Acad. Science, U.p’., 3, 289, 1934. ■ 
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for temperatures above this. From these velocity determinations 
he also calculated the values of the specific heat ratios for moisture. 

in. Applied Physics 

The research department of the University College of Science 
under Prof. P. N. Ghosh is provided ■with arrangements for making 
precision measurements of dielectric properties of liquids and gases, 
for studying the properties of Indian oils, and for spectroscopic 
studies. 

A large amoimt of •work on the Electric Moment of Primary 
Alcohols, and other organic compounds — ^Ethylene Chloride, and 
Bromide, Methylene Chloride and Bromide, and their binary 
mixtures in Benzene, CS 2 and NgO, some normal secondary and 
isoalcohols, of alkali monohahdes were carried out by P. N. Ghosh, 
P. C. Mahanti^ and their co-workers. Indian vegetable oils were 
studied by G. N. Bhattacharyya and others. S. P. Chakravarti® 
and his co-workers have carried out investigations on electric 
wave filters and negative resistance equahzers for telephone trans- 
mission system. The spectroscopic work is reported separately. 


IV. Astrophysics 

The first astrophysical work of any importance in India was 
by the French Astronomer Jansen who, in 1868, observed a total 
solar eclipse of the sun passing over Guntur, in the Madras 
Presidency, and applied the spectroscope to the sun during the 
moments of totality. He found a line close to and on the "violet 
side of the yellow line of sodium. This line was also observed 
independently by Lockyer, and christened by him ‘ Helium ’. It 
is now a matter of common knowledge that Helium was discovered 
thirty years later (1898) by Ramsay in the Norwegian mineral 
Clevite. 

The total solar eclipse of 1898 which passed over Buxar and 
the Western Presidency was observed by Lockyer, Evershed, and 
Naegamvela. Photographs of the flash spectra were obtained by all 
the three observers. Evershed, who succeeded to the directorship 
of Kodaikanal Laboratory in 1911, instituted a programme for 
the photography of prominences and systematic investigation of the 
spectra of sunspots and their penumbra. These observations led 
him to the discovery of radial motion in sunspots, and simul- 
taneously with Fowler, Hale, Mtchell, and Adams, he reached 
the conclusion that the spectra of spots was similar to that of the 


1035. 


1 P. C. Mahanti, Zeits. /. Physih, 94, 220, 1935 ; Phil, Mag., 20, 276, 

5. 

2 G. N. Bhattacharya, Ind Jour, Phye., 9, 209, 281, 403, 1936. 
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JT-class of stars. 0. Nagaraja Aiyar^ at Koclai'kaiml obtained 
reversal of the J^g-line of Holiiiin in the penumbra of .‘spots. 
Everslied proved that all spark lines arc weakened in t he .spot ; 
a fact which has been cleared up by the ionization theory. The 
tradition so happih* created bv Evershed at Kodaikanal lia.s been 



lines were systematically shifted townrd.s the red, and they were 
further abb to show that these shifts wore not due to Doppler 
Effect, or anomalous dispersion. Part of the .shift can be c.vplained 
as the Einstein red sliift ; but this does not e.vjdain all the ob.'-cn-cd 
facts satisfactorily. In recent years, Royds** has found that the 
0 X 3 'gen triplet 7711, 7772,' 7775 can be photographed as a high 
level chromospheric line even \\ithoiit a total solar eclipse. The 
intensitj’^ and the high level reached by this subonh'natc group 
indicates that oxj'gen is a normal, and very abundant- constituent 
of the solar atmosphere. T. Royds and A. L. Narayan * published 
a photometric stud}’^ of the lines of II and Ca in the Fraunhofer 
spectrum at different points on the sun’s disc. 

Prof. M. N. iSaha’s researches'* on Astrophj'sics date from 
the year 1919, whilst- he was a lecturer in 
Physics at the University College of Science, 
Calcutta. The stimulus for t-liis work was 
derived from d stud}' of Miss Agnes Clarke’s 
popular books on Astrophysics. Bohr had 
in 1914 initiated the quantum theory of atomic sj^cctra and Saha, 
a self-taught physicist, was one of the first in India to take 
up the study of this theory and perceive its great future. His 
fiist papers on the subject ‘ On. Ionization in the. Solar Chromo- 
sphere ’ and ‘ Elements in the Sun ’ were written in India and 
published in the Philosophical Magazine, London (1920), after 
they were refused publication by some famous astronomical journals. 
Lockyer had observed that the spectrum of the chromosphere was 
not an exact reversal of the Fraunhofer Spectrum, but as a rule, 
the enhanced lines are much stronger in the chromosphere. In 
fact, it was more like the reversal of the spectrum of a-Cygni 
(Supergiant Ao). He postulated that in fact the ehromosphere 
had a higher temperature than the photosphere. Hi his first paper, 
Saha deduced the famous ‘ Ionization PormvXa ’ and was able to 
show that the enhancement of the cliromospheric spectrum was due 


The Theory of 
Thermal Ioniza- 
tion and Radia- 
tion 


1 C. Nagaraja Aiyar, Aalrophya, Jour., 26, 143, 1907. 

2 Evershed and Royds, Kodaikanal Oba. Bull., 15. 

3 T. Royds, Nature, 137, 610, 1936. 

K ^®>^ayan, Kodaikanal Oba. Bull., 109, 376. 

99, 136^ m'L ^ ^'^2. 1920 ; 40, 809, 1920. Proo. Boy. Soc., 
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to a lowering of pressure in the chromosphere. In the second paper 
(Elements in the Sun), he gave a general explanation as to why only 
lines of certain elements are observed in the sun. He showed that 
certain elements like Rb and Cs are completely ionized, while others 
fail to be stimulated on account of their high ionization and resonance 
potentials, and due to their most important lines being situated 
either in the remote ultra-violet or in the furthest red or inita-red. 
In the paper ‘ On a Physical Theory of Stellar Spectra ’ which was 
completed at the Imperial College of Science, London, in Prof. A. 
Fowler’s Laboratory, he gave an explanation, in terms of the 
ionization theory, of the ordered sequence of the Spectra of Stars, 
which Lockyer had previously tried to explain from a theory of 
evolution of elements. In the fourth paper ‘ On the Temperature 
Radiation of Gases ’ he showed that King’s work oh furnace spectra 
can be explained as an effect of thermal excitation of elements. 

The influence of Saha’s work on the subsequent progress of 
Astrophysics has been admitted by all workers in the field. Prof. 
Rosseland says ‘ The impetus given to Astrophysics by Saha’s work 
can scarcely be overestimated, as nearly all later progress in this 
field has been influenced by it and much of the subsequent work 
has the character of refinements of Saha’s theory ’. In the Ency. 
Britannica (14th edition) Sir Arthur Eddington designates Saha’s 
Theory as one of the ten outstanding discoveries in Astronomy and 
Astrophysics since the discovery of the telescope, in 1608, by 
Galileo. 

It may be mentioned in passing that Prof. Saha ^ is also the 
originator of the theory of * Selective Radiation Pressure ’, which, 
owing to its publication in 1919 in a Calcutta Journal (Journal 
of the Department of Science, Calcutta University, 1919), had little 
publicity outside. In this paper, he showed that the formation of 
the chromosphere and the hi gh level attained by Calcium in the 
chromosphere can be explained by the action of radiation pressure 
acting selectively on certain atoms. It is well-known that in the 
hands of E. A. hlilne, and others, this theorj?^ underwent great 
developments and led to the formulation of the first satisfactory 
theory of Stellar Atmosphere. R. K. Sur^ -working under Saha 
was able to give a general explanation of eruptive prominences 
on the basis of selective Radiation Pressure. 

S. Chandrasekhar’s® works on Astrophysics were started 
in India in 1928, though he has subsequently spent most of his 
time in England and America. For stellar atmosphere, he has, 
in an important series of papers, given calculations of the opacitj’^ 
coefficients by using the latest wave-mechanical formulae for absorp- 


1 M. N. Saha, Jour. Dept. Set. Cal. Univ., 1919 ; Npturc, 107, 488, 1921. 

2 B. K. Sur, Aslrophys. Jour., 63, 111, 1926. 

3 S. Chandrasekhar, Ind, Jour» Phya^ 3, 241, 1928 ; Proc, Roy, Soc,f 
133, 241, 1931 ; Ibid., 135, 472, 1932. 
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tion coefficients. Tlie new opacity fonnulre were used by him in 
a series of papers for calculating the di.strihution of temperature and 
pressure in the stellar photospheres. ]i'ollo\ring I^lilne’s theory of 
the Calcium photoS])herc, Chandra.-^ckhar^ has given a novel theory 
of the formation of the chromosphere by considering the field of 
radiation not to be unifonu, but broken up into patches having 
slightly more than the average and of slightly less than the average 
value of the intensity (Turbtilcnce). These jiatchcs, according to 
Chandrasekhar, can be identified with the gramilations whicli appear 
on the solar disc. 


With this brief survey of the contribution made to the study of 
■ . the stellar atmosphere by Indian Astrojihysicists. 

n tenor o tars ^^e may now pass on t o theireontribut ions dealing 
■niththc interior of stars. Jtis well-known that the classical kinetic 


theory' of ga.scs cannot l)e applied to electrons when their concentra- 
tion is very large, as it is bound to be in stellar interiors, and parti- 
cularly in the case of white dwarf .stars which are characferizcfl by a 
small luminosity, high effective temperature and abnormally large 
densities of the order of a million times that df water. It- was shown 


almost simultaneouslj' bj' Fermi and Dirac (1920) that the pre.^sure 
of the degenerate electron gas depends primarily on the electron 
concentration and is very nearly independent of the tem])oraturo. 
This new formula of Fenni-Dirac was immediately applied by Fowler 
for explaining the abnormally large mean density of a white dwarf 
star. This was followed hy contributions from mimorous in- 
vestigators including Stoner and Chandrasekhar, and particularly 
MUne whose work has been of great significance and wide 
application. 

It is now well established that the essential features of the 


internal constitution of the white dwarf stars can be e.xplained by 
an application of Femii-Dirac .statistics. In preliminary theorctcial 
investigations it is usual to regard the luminosity of the wliite dwarf 
stars to be zero, that is, to regard it as blaek dwarf — a term duo to 
Fowler. That the radius of the star calculated on tlus assumption, 
which is found to depend inversely as the cube-root of its moss, 
will not in all probability bo modified soriouslj'^ when account is 
taken of its small luminosity was shown by Kothari* For 
finding out the effect of luminosity on the radius of the white dwarf 
star, it is necessary to know the opacity coejUlicient of degenerate 
matter. This knowledge of the opacity coefficient of degonerato 
matter is also essential in aU calculations regarding the internal 
temperature of these stars, and for other astrophysical problems. 
The opacity coefficient of degenerate matter was first obtained 
in an important paper by R. 0. Majumdar^ and also by Chandra- 


1 S. Chandrasekhar, 94, 13, 1933 

2 D. S. Kothari, M,N.E.A.S., 93, 61, 1932. 

3 B. C. Majumdar, Astro. Mach., 243, 6, 1931. 
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sekhar^, and D. S. Kothari®. The latter, has further, by an 
application of the electromagnetic theory, calculated the opacity 
coefficient in terms of the electric conductivity of degenerate 
matter. Further it was shown by Kothari that the energy flow in 
degenerate matter is primarily by thermal conduction and not by 
ra^ation as is the case in non-degenerate matter. The calculation 
of thermal conductivity and other transport phenomena were 
carried out by D. S. Kothari® and later by R. 0. Majumdar^, 
following a rigorously quantum-mechanical treatment. 

We have mentioned above that the pressure of a degenerate 
gas depends primarily on electron concentration. As the pressure 
of the gas -v^l be equal to the average kinetic energy per unit 
volume (multiplied by a factor of the order of iinity), the average 
kinetic energy per electron will depend on the electron concentra- 
tion and when this electron concentration exceeds about 10 
per cm.® the average kinetic energy per electron becomes greater 
than its rest mass energy. One has, therefore, to take account 
of the relativity eflect and the corrected formula connecting pressure 
and electron concentration was given by Stoner, Majumdar and 
Chandrasekhar®, who has, in a very elegant manner, applied this 
exact equation to the study of the constitution of the white dwarf 
stars and has obtained resrdts of great significance. 

But in all the investigations of the white dwarf stars it was 
tacitly assumed that the stellar material was fully ionized, whereas 
in a complete treatment, this fact, if true, should emerge from the 
theory. In degenerate matter the temperature concept is relegated 
to the background, and the Saha Ionization Formula, so fundamental 
for non-degenerate matter, loses its validity. The degree of ioniza- 
tion of degenerate matter has therefore to be calculated on other 
lines. The theory of ionization in degenerate matter has been 
worked out by R. 0. Majumdar and D. S. Kothari®. When 
cold and initially un-ionized matter is so compressed (its density 
increased) that orbits of the outermost electrons of different atoms 
begin to overlap ; then these outermost electrons cannot be regarded 
as belonging to individual atoms ; they are no longer bound to 
their own atoms but wander, as if it were, in a ‘ no-atom’s-land ’ 
and therefore constitute free electrons. The quantitative develop- 
ment of the theory has led to some important results, for example, 
it predicts that the stellar material in the interior of the white 
dwarf stars must be fuUy ionized. It thus connects the theory of 


1 S. Cliandrasekliar, Proc. Roy. Soc., 133, 241, 1931. 

2 D. S. Kothari, M.N.R.AJS., 93, 61, 1932. 

3 D. S. Kothari, Phil. Mag., 13, 361, 1932. 

^ R. C. Majumdar, Zeits.f. Physik., 91, 706, 1934. 

3 S. Chandrasekhar, Astrophys. Jour., 74, 81,- 1931. 

® R. C. Majumdar and D. S. Kothari, Zeiis. f. Phys., 61, 712, 1930 ; 
Astro. Nach., 244, 65, 1931. 
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planetary constitution, and in a straight-forward way loads to tho 
interesting result that there cannot bo a planet bigger than Jupiter. 

This brief summary would, however, bo incomplete -without 
a mention of tho important work by Chandrasekhar * on ‘ Rotating 
polytropos ’, the work of K. j^Iitra “ jointly uith jracCroa, on solar 
limb effect, tho investigation of R. G. Mn jumdnr ® on tho opacity of 
relativistic degenerate gas, and of Kothari* on tho equilibrium 
between radiation and matter taking account of degeneracy. 
Recently important contributions have been made by Shive- 
shwarkar ® in stellar dj-namics. 

The problems particularly studied by tho Indian investigators 
relate to the questions of tho expansion of tho 
Problems of -Univensc by condensation of diffuse matter into 
mo^onv nebulro, and tho stability of cosmological models. 

N. R. Son® showed that if tho matter of 
tho homogeneous Einstein Universe wore packed into homogeneous 
spherical condensations, a state of equilibrium would be consistent 
■with a slightly greater total mass than was existent in tho Einstein 
Universe. As this slight deficit in mass (apart from nn 3 ’’ other 
different cause), whoso presence would have just maintained equilb 
brium would bo responsible for tho expansion of tho sj'stom, it was 
suggested that tho expansion of the Einstein Universe could have 
boon started by the condensation of tho diffuse matter into nobul®. 
N. K. Chattorjeo’ later confirmed that tho results remain 
unchanged if non-homogonoous condensations of mass take place 
in the Einstein Universe. An attempt to estimate tho ago of 
expansion was made bj"- N. R. Sen® from tho proper motions 
of tho distant nebulae. If tho deviation from the (linear) velocity 
distance relation be mainly duo to tho proper motions of the nebulae, 
an upper limit to the ago of expan-sion can bo estimated from tho 
discrepancy between tho obsorv^ rodshift velocity and tho velocity 
calculable from tho distance according to the linear law. An 
examination of tho present data gives the period as being of tho 
order of 10® years. N. R. Sen later® considered tho stability of 
cosmological models and confirming Tolman’s results showed 
that when the pressure effect is negligible those models are unstable 
under all conditions, and further, that the consideration of pressure 
may, in general, alter the situation as in certain cases the pressure 
may have a stabilizing effect. 


1 S. Chandraseldiar, M.N.R.A.S,, 93, 390, 1033 and other papers. 

2 K. Mitra, Observatory, 57, 379, 193i ; Ibid., 59, 160, 1936. 

3 B. C. Majumdar, Astro. Nach., 244, 66, 1931. 

* D. S. Kothari, Phil. Mag., 12, 667, 1931. 

8 Shiveshwarkar, M.N.B.A.S., 96, 749, 1936 ; 96, 768, 1936. 

6 KT. B. Sen, Proc. Roy. Soc., 140, 269, 1933. 

7 N. K. Chatterjee, Calcutta Math. Soc. Bull., 25, 136, 1933. 

8 N. B. Sen, Calcutta Maih. Soc. Butt., 27, 101, 1935. * ' 

9 N. B. Sen, Zeits. /. Aslrophysik, 10, 291, 1936. 
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V. V. Narlikar^ has obtaiaed from the scalar relation 
corresponding to the field equations (including A term) a criterion 
for the existence of a mass particle, and showed that the breaking 
up of the Einstein Universe into one with discrete material condensa- 
tions would mean the increase of the cosmological constant by a 
factor 3/2. As most of the cosmical matter appears as condensa- 
tions, it was suggested that A in the Einstein state has a tendency to 
increase, which again is mathematically equivalent to the tendency 
of the static universe to expand. 

S. M. Sulaiman®, applying Newtonian principles, has derived 
the same law of gravitation as Einstein’s for the motion of 
heavenly bodies. Applying this to hght-particles, he showed that 
the deflection of a light-ray due to the sun’s gravitational field 
is between -g- to f times Einstein’s value, while the shift of lines to 
the red is (1+sinV) times Einstein’s value, where ‘ a ’ is the 
angle between the line of sight, and the radius vector to the point on 
the sun’s disc, on which observation is made. 

The new formula for red shift talhes fairly well with the results 
obtained by Evershed (1931), and expressed by bim in the form of 

a cmwe. It yields double the Einstein’s value at the edge 




as found by Evershed (1936). 

India has only two astronomical observa- 
Work of Indian tones : (i) the Nizamiah Observatory, Hydera- 

Obseiwatories^ ^ Deccan (Director: T. Bhaskaran Sastri), 
and the Solar Observatory, Kodaikanal 
(Director : A. L. Narayan). 

The Nizamiah Ohservaiory (founded 1908) is maintained by the 
Government of H.E.H. the Nizam of Hyderabad and Berar, and 
is fitted with two equatorial telescopes. The observatory is one 
of the eighteen which take part in the international photographic 
mapping of the heavens {Carte du del), and has the region between 
17°N-23°N assigned to it. Work was started in 1914, and 1,260 
areas (each 2"x2") were photographed containing 5,21,918 stars 
down to the 11-5 m. The work was finished in 1928. 

The minor planet Eros which is remarkable as sometimes 
appearing closer to the Earth than Mars, was kept under photo- 
graphic observation since January 1930, when it had approached 
to 16 million miles off the Earth. 168 photographs have been 
taken, and it is expected to calculate from these observations a more 
accurate value of the solar parallax. 

The observatory has also ■ undertaken the astrographic work 
(+36 to +39) originally assigned to Potsdam, and was given a 
grant by the International Astronomical Union. 


1 V. V. Narliknr. Phil. Mag., 14, 433, 1932. 

s S. M. Sulaiman, Proc. Acad. Sci. U.P. Indta, 4, 1, 1034 ; Ibid., 4, 
217, 1935. 
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Proper motions of faint stars are observed with the aid of a 
Blink Photometer (Schlesinger-model). 

Occnltations of stars, by the moon, and variable stars are 
observed with a 15" grubb-refractor. 

In 1923, a IMilne-Shaw horizontal pendulum spectrograph was 
erected at the observatory, and a meteorological section was opened 
in 1929. 

The Solar Physics Observatory, Kodaikanal . — ^The work done at 
this observatory has already been described. The foundation of this 
observatory was laid in 1895, by Lord Wenlock, the then Governor 
of Madras. The buildings and equipments were completed in 
1899, and Mr. C. Mitchie Smith was appointed as the first director, 
when the control was transferred to the meteorological department 
of the Government of India. Kodaikanal was chosen on account 
of the suitability of its climate for astronomical observations to 
take the place of the old Madras observatory. 

A good deal of purely spectroscopic work done in this 
observatory is reported under the heading ‘ Spectroscopy ’. In 
addition to work reported in the beginning of this section, other 
works are : — 


Hydrogen content of prominences 
Rotation of H^j markings near the equator 
compared with other disc phenomena. J 
General spectrum of the Night Sky 
Variations in the extent of base and in 1 
the height of prominences. j 

Two longitudinal Zones of apparent inhibi- 7 
tion of sunspots on the solar disc. ) 

Variation in the area of hydrogen absorp- 7 
tion marking with longitude. j 

A progressive change in the inclination of '1 
H„ dark-marking to the meridian of the C 
Sun. ) 


C. P. S. Menon. 

G. V. Krishnaswami. 
K. R. Ramnathan. 

P. R. Chidambar Iyer. 

Do. 

M. Salaruddin. 

Do. 


These papers have been published in the Kodaikanal Bulletins. 


V. Chemioal Physics and Bahd' Spectra. 

Indian workers on chemical Physics have extended Pranck’s 
method of interpretation of absorption spectra of alkali halides to 
other compounds, viz., halides, oxides, sulphides, teUurides and 
selenides. Pranck showed that the absorptions indicated the 
splitting of the molecule (gaseous) into its constituent atoms, which 
are either on the normal or excited states. 
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M. S. Desai ^ "working at Allahabad verified Franck’s theory 

AIL r vt photochemical dissociation for Lithium and 

AiKaii uaiioes hafides. The verification was 


completed within the limits of experimental error. In the case 
of Rbl the results were rather interesting, because he got more 
than two absorptions due to the photochemical dissociation of the 
compound into normal and excited constituent atoms. Desai made 
further use of Bom and Franck’s relation to evaluate some of the 


thermochemical data from the long wavelength limit of the first 
continuous absorption, e.g., heat of vaporization of Lithium was 
found to be 29-4 K.Cal. and the heat of dissociation of Fg unkno'wn 
at the time, was found to be 76 K.Cal. from the study of the absorp- 
tion spectra of KF and NaF. 

IVanck’s theory of photodissociation of alkalihahdes was 


Oxides, Sul- 
phides, etc. 


extended by P. K. Sen Gupta ^ L. S. Mathur ® 
and others to the case of simple diatomic 
molecules like the oxides and sulphides of Zn, 


Cd, Hg, Ca, Sr, Ba, etc. These compounds have been shown to 
be ionic of the type: It was postulated that the 

photochemical action on the vapoms of these salts resulted in the 
simultaneous transition of two electrons from X — to M++ so that 


the products of dissociation were usually found to be two neutral 
normal atoms in the case of the longest wavelength cut, and atoms 
excited to metastable states in in the case of cuts on the 

shorter wavelength side. From a study of the absorption spectrum 
of HgS, P. K. Sen Gupta found the heat of dissociation of /S^g to be 
101 K.Cal. From the study of absorption spectra of the sul- 
phides he also located roughly the position of state of sulphur, 
which was an unknown quantify when the above investigations 
were taken up. 

The extension of the above theory to the case of PbO and 
PbS was done by R. S. Sharma while compoimds CaS, SrS and 
BaS were investigated by L. S. Mathur on the same lines. H. 
K. Trivedi ® studied the absorption spectra of SnO, SnS, FeS, etc. 
Recently L. S. Mathur ® has completed the compounds of the oxide 
group by taking the absorption spectra of the selenides and 
tellurides of Zn, Cd and Hg. 

A. K. Dutta ^ and A. K. Dutta and P. K. Sen Gupta showed 
that saturated oxides like HgOs, TeOg, M 0 O 3 , 
?*d^SuiDhides TeSg, etc., gave continuous absorptions similar 
° to diatomic compoimds mentioned above. Their 


1 M. S. Desai, Brill. Acad. Set., U.P., 2, 31, 1932 ; Zs.f. Phys., 85, 360, 
1933, ; Proc. B.S.A., 138, 84, 1932, 

2 P. K. Sen Gupta, Proc. Boy. Soc., A, 143, 439, 1932. 

3 L, S. Mathur, Proc. Boy. Soc., 162 A, 83, 1934. 

4 R. S. Sharma, Bull. Acad. Sci., 3, 17, 1933. 

5 H. K. Trivedi, Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 5, 34, 1934. 

0 L. S. Mathur, Jnd. Joum. Phys., 11, 177, 1937. 

7 A. K. Dutta, Proc. Boy. Soc., A, 137, 316, 1932. 
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absorption spectra were found to consist of two or three regions of 
continuous absorptions beginning from a long wavelength liimt, 
with intermediate regions of retransmissions. The first absorption 
was foimd to correspond to the photo-chemical dissociation in which 
the oxygen or the sulphur atom was in the normal ®P-state, while 
subsequent absorptions were found to be due to the excitation of 
the oxygen or the sulphur atom to the excited states 
The frequency difference between the long wavelength limits of 
adjacent absorptions was found to be very nearly equal to atomic 
term differences {^P—'^Do) and (^Dg— %) of the electronegative atom. 
The cause of slight discrepancy in these differences as obtained from 
absorption experiments has been ascribed by P. K, Sen Gupta ^ 
to the varying slopes of the potential energy curves of the unstable 
excited states of the molecule. 

The foregoing absorption experiments afford an interesting 
possibility of obtaining red auroral lines A6363 and A6300, for a 
free oxygen atom excited to level during the process of photo- 
dissociation can revert to ®P-state giving rise to these so-called fed 
auroral lines. A. K. Dutta ® obtained one of these lines by per- 
forming a fluorescence experiment with SO 3 giving a fairly long 
exposure, P. K. Sen Gupta ^ repeated the same experiment with 
Nitrous oxide, and obtained ban<& of NO, which, according to Sen 
Gupta were produced by photodissociation of NgO to excited NO 
and normal N. 

The spectra of alkaline earth halides show both continuous 
and band absorptions. The compounds CaFg, 

■ CaClg, CaBro, etc. were investigated by Deb 

halides ° Mukerjee * and found to give discrete bands 

in addition to continuous absorption. It was 
found that in all such cases, the metal component always contamed 
a stable s® shell and a metastable orbit. 

There was, however, another class of chlorides which were 
found to give a number of sharp absorption patches with regions. of 
unabsorbed light. This class of compounds include tetrachlorides 
of Si, Sn, Ti investigated by Dutta and Saha saturated halides 
of Mg, Al, B, Si, etc, investigated by S. C. Deb and R. S. Sharma ® 
and the trihahdes of As, Sb, P, Bi, etc. worked by H. K. Trivedi 
Dutta and Saha suggested that the frequency limit of the first 
absorption continuum was approximately given by the relation 
hvQ =B/ji -nrhere n is the number of valency bands, and B the 


^ P. K. Sen Gupta, Zs.J. Phys., 88, 647, 1934. 

3 A. K. Dutta, Proc. Roy. Sac., A, 139, 397, 1932. 

3 P. K. Sen Gupta, Bull. Acad. Sd., 2, 115, 1933. 
i S. C. Deb, and B. Mukherjee, Bull. Acad. Sci.. 1, 110, 1931. 
5 A. K. Dutta and M. N. Saha, Bull. Acad. Sci.', 1, 92, 1931. 

3 S. C. Deb and R. S. Sharma, Bull. Acad. Sci., 1, 92, 1932.' 
" H. K, Trivedi, Proc. A^at. Acad. Sci., 5, 34, 1934. 
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atomic heat of formation can be linked with other thermo-chemical 
quantities by the relation 

■S = -f I Dx^ —Ljifx , 

where Q is the heat of formation, Dx 2 heat of Dissociation of the 
halogen X^, Lmx the latent heat of vaporization of the compound. 
For carbon tetra-chloride B, = 466-4 K.Cal where Jiv^ from absorp- 
tion experiment was obtained as 118 K.Cal, which is approximately 
one-fourth of B. Other investigators have not in general confirmed 
the idea of equable distribution of binding energy' amongst the 
different valencies. 

The halides of the elements of the transitional group form a 
class b 5 ’- themselves. Taking CrOlg for example, 
Origin of a study of the magnetic moment shows that the 

ga*nic*S^ts structure is of the type Cr'^'’’'*' . 301 . that is, the 

metal core is ionic and surrounded by 01“ shells 
of inert gas type. Under photochemical action, the 01" ions, being 
of the inert gas type (^j^g-state), are unaffected, the change occurring 
only in the spins of the incomplete d®-shell of 0r+++. M. N. Saha 
and S. 0. Deb ^ tried the experiment and obtained absorption in the 
predicted region where the spin vector would change imder the 
action of light. Further worlm on this line have been carried out 
by S. Kato in Japan, Deutsohbein in Germany, D. M. Bose and 
his pupils in Oalcutta. 

Some of the simplest organic compounds are the Halogen 
«s-Tri 1 a • derivatives of Methane, Ethane, etc. P. K. Sen 
^Cmnpound^*^ Gupta * studied the absorption spectra of 
a series of organic compounds CHgCl, CgHgCl, 
CgHjCl, etc., while FT. K. Saha* took the series CHClg, CHgClg, 
CHjCl. In the region of quartz spectrograph all these compounds 
were found to give continuous absorption. It was shown by 
N. K. Saha that in CH^Clg there are two absorption processes 
corresponding to the splitting of a CH and a CCl bond. The 
difference of bond energies obtained from absorption experiments 
agreed very well with the chemical values. Recently P. K. Sen 
Gupta ^ has shown that this difference of bond energies of CH 
and CCl is not a constant quantity and varies with the number of 
H or Cl atoms. 

In the case of HBr and HI it has been found that the observed 
beginnings of absorption do not tally with the 
Furthw^Develop- thermo-chemical value. This difficulty was ’ 
overcome by A. K. Dutta ®, who showed 


1 M. N. Saha and S. 0, Dob, Bull. Acad, Sci., 1, 1, 1931. 

2 P. K. Sen Gupta, Bull. Acad. Set., U.P.. 2, 115, 1933. 

3 N. K, Saha, Bull. Acad. Set., U.P., 2, 239, 1933. 

< P. K. Sen Gupta, Bombay Univ. Joum.. 5, 22, 1936. 

6 A. K. Dutta, Zs.J. Phya. 77. 404, 1932. 
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that the continuous absorption had such a long tail that to locate 
the beginning of absorption it was necessary to draw extinction 
co-efficient — ^wavelength curves. Each absorption curve of A. K- 
Dutta was to represent only one process in which Bromine atom 
was regarded to be in ®Ps state. P. K. Sen Gupta however, 
pointed out that A. K.. Dutta’s absorption curves had a discontinuity, 
which was due to the superposition of two curves. These two 
curves apparent^ represented two processes in which Br atom was 
in and ®Pj states respectively. 

The theoretical explanation for the type of continuous absorp- 
tions without bands, was given bj’’ H. K. Trivedi ^ from 
wave mechanical point of view. He gave an expression for the 
repulsive potential curve, transitions to which from lower states 
result in the dissociation of the molecule. He showed that a 
repulsive potential energy curve, denoting the interaction of two 
free radicals is represented bj*^ an equation of the type 

= A + Pe-ef 

the vibration eigen-values of which arc continuous from the 
dissociation asymptote of the same state. H. K. Trivedi 
then worked out the most probable values for a Ifranck-Condon 
transition from a" = 0 and w" = 1 level of the ground state. 
Prom a trial experiment with HBr he obtained the proper 
constants. 

At the Muslim University, Aligarh, B. Samuel, B. K. Asundi, 
and their co-workers S. M. Harim, S. L. Hussain, 
tra^d*Vaiencv' Israrul Haq, Sh. Nawazish Ali, Mumtazuddin 
^ and M. Jan Khan have studied the absorption 
spectra of a large number of polyatomic molecules and complex 
salts, mostly in solutions. They maintain that the idea that some 
of the molecules reveal ionic type of binding, as held by certain 
observers from their experimental data on absorption, is doubtful ; 
and they put forward a theory ofp-p coupling to explain the results. 
A complete summary of their work is given in the Beport on 
‘ Absorption spectra and chemical linkage ’ * wherein all the impor- 
tant references will be found. 

E. Samuel and his colleagues have recently developed a 
covalent theory of linking in which they have adopted the electron 
pair theory with certain modifications and have disregarded the 
‘ one electron bond ’. They say that there is only one kind of 
linking the polarization of which may vary between zero (in Jfg) and 
the value obtained for a true salt. Farther it is held that iho only 


1 P. K. Sen Gupta, 3s. /. 88, 647, 1934. 

I 5* Trivedi, Proc. Nat. Acad. Set., 4, 60, 1034 ; 6, IS, 10.16, 
® H>. Samuel, Monograph on Molecular Spectra, Jttd, 
Bangalore. 
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type of coupling existing between any two atoms is that between 
their p-p electrons. They are of opinion that the electrons act 
only repulsively. 

P. N. Ghosh and his pupils P. C. Mahanti, B. C. Mukerjee, 
„ . „ G. N. Ball, B. D. Chatterjee, A. C. Datta, C. S. 

an pec ra Qjiosh, A. K. Sen Gupta and M. K. Sen at 

Calcutta have taken the* spectra of MgO, CuO, SnO, CaO, SrO, 
BiO, BaO, MoO, PO, VO, GaO, GeO, AJBr, PIST, AlCl, with a 21 ft. 
concave grating, and have carried on the vibrational analysis of the 
bands P. C. Mahanti has observed the isotope effect in the case of 

MgO Investigations on the infra-red spectra of BO and of Bi- 

carbonates and Marcaptans were carried out by P. N. Ghosh and 
B. D. Chatterjee, N. K. Sen and A. K. Sen Gupta ®. 

R. K. Asundi working at the laboratory of King’s 
College, London, carried out the analysis of the bands • of CO. 
Asimdi and Md. Jan Khan ® carried out the vibrational analysis of 
SeO, SeOg. Asundi and Samuel (along with M. Zakiuddin) investiga- 
ted the band systems of SiP, CdP. Asundi and Samuel gave, from 
band spectra data, a new value for the heat of dissociation of CO ®. 
M. Ishaq working at the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, London, studied spin coupling in levels of PH and PD 
and made a rotational analysis of the A2708 and A2766 bands of 0D.‘ 

N. R. Tawde® made measurements on the intensity 
distributipn for the violet bands of CN, Swan bands of C 2 , and also 
observed the BP bands in emission. W. M. Vaidya ® working 


at the Imperial College of Science, London, and later at the 
Institute of Science, Bangalore, investigated the flame spectra of 
CSg, C 2 H 4 , and many aromatic compomids. 

A general explanation of the active nitrogen phenomena, in- 

Acdve Nltpogoi Jf*"^*?* speotroscopMy by A. I'owte and 
Strutt (Lord Rayleigh 11) was given by M. N. 
Saha and N. K. Sur They attributed the phenomena to activation 
of the N 2 molecule to a higher excited state by electrical discharge, 
and communication of this energy to other atoms or molecules by 
collisions of the second type. This paper stimulated renewed 
interest on the subject, and was responsible for a large amount of 
experimental and theoijetical work. P. K. Kichlu showed 


1 P. N. Ghosh and others, see various papers in Ind. Joum. Phys. 

~ P. Mahanti, Jnd. Joum. Phys., 9, 455, 1935. 

3 P. N. Ghosh, etc., Ind. Joum. Phys., 9, 433, 1935. 

* R. K. Asundi, Proo. Roy. Soc., 124, 277, 1929. 

5 M. Ishaq, Proo. Boy. Soc., A. 156, 231, 1936.. 

0 Asundi and Samuel — see various papers in the Indian Academy of 
Sciences, Bangalore, from 1934^1936. 

7 M. Ishaq, Proc. Roy. Soc., A, 159A, 110, 1937. 

8 N. R. Tawdo, Ind. Acad. Sci., 2 A, 67, 1935. 

9 W. M. Vaidya, Proc. Roy. Soc., A, 147, 613,- 1934. 

10 M. N. Saha and N. K. Sur, Phil. May., 48, 421, 1924. 

P. K. Kichlu. Ind. Joum. Phys., 4, 111, 1929. 
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that active nitrogen contained no ionized particles, and was incap- 
able of ionizing sodium. Following his method, the energy of the 
excited molecule was fixed at 9‘51 volts by European and 
Japanese workers. Saha and Mathur^ have shown that in 
spite of many attempted modifications of Saha and Sur’s theory, 
the original explanation suggested in their paper still holds. 

M. N. Saha and A. N. Tandon ® have developed a general 
experimental technique for finding out the 
electron affinity of the halogens by studying 
® the dissociation of alkali halides (like NaCl) into 

Isra+ flTifl 01“ in a high temperature vacuum furnace. A. Et. 
Tandon ® has by this method fixed the electron affinity of I, Br, Cl 
at 72-6 K.Cal., 80 K.Cal, and 86-6 K.Cal. respectively. 

VI. Magnetism. 

From a series of measurements on organic substances Pascal 
has shown that the diamagnetic susceptibility of a molecule 
may be obtained additively from those of the constituent atoms, 
each linkage introducing a constant deviation depending on its 
kind. The inorganic compounds show no such regularity of 
behaviour, but D. P. Ray Chaudhuri^ showed, on theoretical 
grounds, that for binary compounds the deviation from additive 
law will be proportional to the heat of formation of compound, 
and found it to be generally so. 

As the complexity of a molecule increases the distribution of 
the outer electrons departs more and more from central symmetry 
and the molecule shows anisotropy in its behaviour. The Cotton- 
Mouton Effect or magnetic double refraction in a transverse magnetic 
field has been explained by Langevin on the basis of optical and 
magnetic anisotropy of the molecules, C. V. Raman and K. S. 
Krishnan® gave an improved theory showing that there exists 
a quantitative connection amongst data on magnetic birefringence 
in liquid, those on light scattering and magneto-crystallio behaviour. 
A large number of measurements on the Cotton-Mouton Effect 
has been done by Ramanadhan and S. W. Chinchalkar ®. When 
optical anisotrophy of a molecule is known from data on 
light-scattering, the magnetic anisotropy can be calculated from 
magnetic birefringence. Ramanadhan^ finds that (i) the two 


1 M. N. Saha and L. S. Mathur, Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 6, 120, 1936. 

2 M. N. Saha and A. N. Tandon, Proc. Nat: Inst. Sci., 3, 287, 1937. 

3 A. N. Tandon, Ind. Journ. Phys., 11, 99, 207, 1937. 

4 D. P. Ray Chaudhuri, Phil. Mag., 15, 807, 1933. 

5 C. V. Raman and K. S. Erishnan, Proc. Roy. Soc., 115, 549, 1927 and 

%1.7f 

0 M. Ramanadhan, Ind. Journ. Phys., 4, 15, 1929; S. W. Cihmchalkar, 
Ind. Journ. Phys., 6 , 165, 1931. 

7 M. Ramanadhan, Ind. Journ, Phys., 4, 109, 1929. 
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anisotropies do not go hand in hand but there are parallel 
relations in groups. of compounds similarly constituted, and (ii) 
the aliphatic compounds show a feeble negative birefringence while 
the aromatics show a strong positive one. 

This anisotropy of the individual molecules also manifests 
itself when they are arranged in a regular manner in a crystal. The 
magnitude of the differences in the susceptibility values in different 
directions of a crystal will obviously depend on the relative orienta- 
tion of the molecules within the crystal. Thus these magneto 
crystaUic measurements on diamagnetic crystals are expected to 
give useful information about the relative orientations of the 
molecules. Krishnan ^ has devised accurate methods of measure- 
ment and studied a number of compounds both organic and 
inorganic. In many cases it has been possible to supplement 
X-ray data regarding orientation by means of such measurements. 

While the diamagnetic susceptibilities of most substances 
agree satisfactorily with those calculated theoretically, a few 
crj’^staUine substances, e.g., graphite, antimony and bismuth show 
abnormally high values. Ehrenfest and Raman® suggested 
that this is due to the existence of large electronic orbits 
surrounding many nuclei within the crystal. On this hypothesis 
pulverization of the above substances will reduce the value of x- 
V. I. Vaidyanathan and S. R. Rao® show that the above sub- 
stances in the colloidal state have a low x value which again 
decreases with the size of the particle and tends to a constant value. 
R. N. Mathur* claims that a large part if not the whole of this 
decrease is due to the formation of an oxide layer on coUoidization. 

The question of orientation of molecules in a magnetic field 
has been discussed for a long time. If there is any effect it will 
manifest itself in the viscosity of the substance. S. Chatterjee® 
has studied the change in viscosity of a number of organic 
compoimds in a magnetic field and found that the co-efficient of 
viscosity changes though this change is very slight. 

The name of Prof. S. S. Bhatnagar ® must be mentioned at this 
place who with his students did a large amount of work in magneto- 
chemistry and found interesting relations amongst the x values of 
different kinds of isomers. He has also devised a very sensitive 
magnetic balance for quick determination of x values, which is 
now being manufactured by Adam Hilger of London. 


1 K. S. Krishnan, PMl. Trans., 231, 235, 1933 and later papers in the 
same jotunal. 

2 C. V. Raman, iVa<«re, 123, 945, 1929. 

3 V. I. Vaidyanathan, Ind. Joum, Phys., 5, 669, 1930 ; S. R. Rao, Jnd. 
Joum. Phys., 6, 241, 1931. 

4 R. N. Mathur, Ind. Joum. Phys., 6, 181, 1931. 

5 S. Chatterjeo, Ind. Joum. Phys., 10, 399, 1937. 

3 S. S. Bhatnagar in Physical Principles and Applications of Magneto- 
chemistry, by S. S. Bhatnagar and K. N- Mathur. (Alessrs. Macmillan & Co.) 
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It is ■well known that Hund was the first to show how it was 
possible to calculate the magnetic moments of 
Paramagnetism paramagnetic ions of rare earths and transitional 
group of elements from a knowledge of the number of electrons 
present in the incomplete shell and from tlieir quantum numbers. 
The formula given bj’^ liim agrees remarkabty well with the experi- 
mentally determined magnetic moments of the ions of the rare 
earth group, but fails to explain the magnetic moments of the ions 
of the first transitional group. Sommerfeld and Laporte tried to 
improve on Hund’s formula b}'^ introducing some additional assump- 
tions, •without getting much better agreement. D. M. Bose' 
who had been studying the magnetic moments of compounds of 
paramagnetic elements, gave a rule for calculating the^ magneton 
number of such compounds as function of the effective atomic 
number of the co-ordinating atom. In order to test Bose’s 
rule P. R. Ray and H. G. Bhar® prepared and measured the 
magnetic moments of a large number of complex salts of the iron 
and other groups, and showed that in certain cases the rule is not 
obeyed. In order to account for these apparent exceptions Bose ® 
gave a theory of the structure of these types of molecules wliieh 
is an extension of Sidgwick’s interpretation of co-ordination 
bonds, based on the electron theory of valency. From a study of 
the simple and complex compoimds of the iron group, Bose came 
to the conclusion that .in ions of this group of elements the spin 
moment of the electrons in their incomplete shell alone contribute 
to their magnetic moments, the orbital moments being quenched. 
Stoner showed that the quenching of the latter is not complete in 
all the ions, and gave an interpretation of the mechanism of the 
quenching based on formulse given by van Vleck for the moments 
of the ions of this group. This theory has now been worked out 
more in detail by van Vleck and his fellow workers. 

Since the electrons which are responsible for the magnetic 
properties of the ions are also responsible for their light absorption, 
we have a number of magneto optical phenomena. Of these the 
Faraday effect in solutions containing rare earth ions has been 
studied by P. K. Pillai* and the magnetic birefringence of the 
same ions by S. W. Chinchalkar In these two classes of 
phenomena, the optical properties of paramagnetic compounds 
are influenced by magnetic fields. D. M. Bose and P. K. Raha ® 
discovered a converse effect viz., how the magnetic suscepti- 
bility of paramagnetic solutions are influenced by light absorption. 
The study of these photomagnetic effects has given a new insight 


1 D. M. Bose, Zeit. fiir Phys., 43, 864, 1927. 

2 P. B. Bay and H. G. Bhar, Joum. Ind. Cham. Soo., 5. 497. 1928. 
s D. M. Bose, Phil. Mag., 5, 1048, 1928. 

* P. K. Pillai, Ind. Joum. Phys,, 6, 673, 1931. 

5 S. W. Chinohalkar, Phil. Mag., 20, 856, 1935. 

6 D. M. Bose and P. K. Baha, Zeit. fiir Phys., 80, 361, 1933. 
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into the mechanism of light absorption in paramagnetic compoimds. 
A theory of the relation between the absorption spectra of para- 
magnetic compounds and their magnetic properties has been 
worked out by D. M. Bose and S. Datta^. Detailed experi- 
mental application and extension of this theory has been carried 
out by Datta His detailed investigations show how the 
magnetic and optical behaviour of ions are correlated. He has 
also studied the mechanism of quenching of orbital magnetic 
moments under different conditions in the iron group of ions. 

An interesting observation was made by P. C. Mukherjee®. 
He investigated the absorption spectra of Nd+++ ions at liquid 
air temperatures and obtained evidence of lower excited levels 
at 249 cm~^ above the ground term. This is in fair agreement with 
the splitting of the ground term calculated by Penney and Schlapp, 
and is the &st direct evidence in support thereof. 

There is a class of paramagnetic substances of which the sus- 
ceptibility is practically independent of temperature. D. P.Bay 
Chaudhuri and P. N. Sen Gupta ^ have investigated this class 
of compounds and shown that the atomic susceptibility of the 
magnetogenetic atom is not a constant, but depends on such 
factors as the intramolecular field, the crystalline field, etc. 

In the field of low temperature Physics, paramagnetic sub- 
stances have proved very useM. It is indeed by the demagnetisa- 
tion of such substances that temperatures lower than that obtainable 
by any other means have been attamed. The ‘ Characteristic 
temperature (i.e., the temperature at which the freedom of rotation 
of spin axes gets severely restricted) of these paramagnetic sub- 
stances play a very important role in determining their behaviour 
at such low temperatures. Ehishnan® has shown that it is 
possible to predict the ‘ characteristic temperature ’ by measure- 
ments on the magnetic anisotropies of the substance at room 
temperature. 

Ferromagnetic substances are characterized by high magnetic 

permeability, which decreases suddenly above a 

^ ^ temperature that is a characteristic of each sub- 

stance and is known as its Curie point. Beyond this temperature the 
substance is paramagnetic. The special properties of the ferro- 
magnetics were shown by Weiss to be due to a molecular field whose 
origin was a mystery till Heisenberg gave a satisfactory interpreta- 
tion of it, basing upon the idea of the existence of an energy of in- 
teraction between electrons each of which is supposed to be associated 
with an atom in a crystal lattice. These electrons are not 


1 D. M. Bose and S. Datta, Zeit.fur Phys., 80, 376, 1933. 

2 S. Datta, Phil. Mag., 17, 586, 1934. 

2 P. C. Mukhorjee, Ind. Joum. Phys., 11, 123, 1937. 

4 D. P. Ray diaudliuri and P. N. Sen, Gupta, Ind. Joum. Phys., 10, 
245, 1936. 

5 K. S. Krishnan, Phil. Trans., 235, 343, 1936. 
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permanently attached to their parent atoms, but have a finite 
probability of interchanging their positions. It is found that all 
ferromagnetic substances have a finite electrical conductivity, and 
the question arose whether all the electrons which take part with 
electrical conductivity in them are also carriers of ferromagnetisin. 
Experiments performed on pure Nickel bj’’ Gerlach and his students 
showed that only a part of the conductivity is due to the ferro- 
magnetic electrons, while the same resqlt was proved for the semi- 
conducting ferrites by K. P. Ghosh D. P. Ray Chaudhuri® 
has studied the effect of tension in changing the Curie point 
of Nickel ivires and thus verified some of the conclusions drawn by 
Slater on the dependence of the interaction energy on the interatomic 
distances in the crystal lattice. 

Another interesting question which is not yet quite decided is 
whether the orbital moment of electrons contribute anjdjliing to the 
ferromagnetic phenomena. From gyromagnetic experiments made 
on metals the conclusion was drawn that only the spin moment of 
the electron contribute to ferromagnetism. Verj’- careful experi- 
ments by Barnett have made it probable that the orbital moment 
of the electron contribute a small part to the effect, and this con- 
clusion is supported by the investigation of D. P. Bay Chaudhuri ® 
on the gyromagnetic effect in the ferrites. 


Vn. Optics ahd Ramah Effect. 

(a) DiffrcKtion Phenomem. 

An intensive study of diffraction phenomena was started by 
* 0. V. Raman in 1917, in collaboration with S. K, Mitra, N. M. Basu 
and others *. The phenomena of laminar diffraction, or Effraction 
at an edge where a teansparent plate such as mica changes its thick- 
ness or refractive index was studied by P. N. Ghosh® and later by 
I. Ramakrishna Rao ®. S. K. Banerji ^ made an important 
theoretical study of the Foucault test. T. K. Ohinmayanandan ® 
(since dead) studied Haidinger’s rings. N. K. Sethi® studied 
interference and diffraction phenomena in liquids in which light of 
different colours travel with different velocities and showed the 
importance of the concept of group-velocity in dealing with such 
phenomena. The flow of energy when reflection takes place at the 
boundary between two transparent media and the colours of diffrac- 
tion at metallic edges, have also been studied by Raman i® and his 


1 K. P. Ghosh, Zeit. fur Phys., 68, 666, 1931. 

2 D. P. Ray Chaudhuri, Zeit/fiir Phys.^ 71, 473, 1931. 

3 D. P. Ray Chaudhuri, Ind. Journ. Phys., 9, 383, 1935, 

35, 112, 1918 ; N. M, Basu, Phil, Mag., 35, 79, 1918, ^ 

6-10 For references 6-10, see Proceedings of the Indian Association for 
Culhvatton of Science, 1918-1922. '' 
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pupils. Working in Raman’s laboratory, B. B. Ray^ studied in 
1920 and 1921 the colour and polarization of light scattered by 
colloidal suspensions of sulphur and made detailed calculations of 
the scattering of light by small transparent spheres of refractive 
index greater than xmity and of diameter in the neighbourhood of 
the ■vravelength of the radiation. The problem is of great interest 
in meteorological optics. 

In recent years, optical anisotropy of some organic crystals has 
been studied by S. Bhagavantam, K. L. Narasinham ^ and M. 
Ramanadham®. The Kerr effect in viscous liquids has been 
studied by S. C. Sircar * using radio-frequency oscillating field and 
the time lag has been determined. The anisotropy of optical 
polarization field in liquids has been studied by M. Ramanadham ®. 
B. V, R. Rao ® has studied the Doppler effect in light scattering in 
liquids by examining the structure of the Rayleigh line due to 
various liquids under different conditions with a Rabry Perot 
etalon. S. M. Mitra ^ has studied the polarization of fiuorescence of 
dye solutions. S. S. Bhatnagar and D. L. Srivastava ® have studied 
the optical inactivity of active sugars in absorbed state. Stress 
optical effect in overstrained celluloid has been studied by S. R. 
Savur Raman has investigated the origin of colours of 
irridescent shells and found that the colours were due to diffraction 
effect. 


(6) The Barmn Effect. 

Investigations on scattering of light were started in Calcutta 
bj’^ 0. V. Raman in 1919, Since then, many workers have carried 
out investigations in this line of research in collaboration with him 
and under his guidance, and as a result of these investigations, a 
large number of papers dealing with the theoretical aspects as weU 
as with experimental results have been published in various scientific 
journals of England, America, arid India. Information regarding 
most of these papers is available from the bibliography published 
in 1931. It may not be out of place, however, to mention a few of 
these papers which embody either notable contribution towards 


I B. B. Ray, Proc. Ind. Assoc. Cult. Set., parts 1 and 2, 1, 1921. 

3 S. Bhagavantam, Proc. Roy. Soc., 124, 545, 1929; Ind. .Journ. Phys., 
4, 1, 1929. 

3 j\I. Ramanadham, Proc. Ind. Acad. Sci., 1, 425, 1935. 

•* S. C. Sircar, Ind. Joum. Phys., 3, 409,1929. 

5 M. Ramanadham, Proc. Ind. Acad. Set., 1, 281, 1934. 

0 B. V. R. Rao, Proc. Ind. Acad. Sci., 1, 675, 1935 ; 2, 236, 1935. 

7 S. M. Mittra, Zeits.f. Phys., 92, 61, 1934. 

8 S. S. Bhatnagar and D. L. Srivastava, Journ. Phys. Chem., 28, 730, 
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8 S. R. Savur, Proc. Roy. Soc., 109, 338, 192a. , 
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the theory of tho phenomenon or oxporimonfcal results of- far- 
reaching importance. 

Raman* put forward a new theory (1922) to explain the colour 
of tho sea. Rormerty, tho colour was supposed to bo due to reflec- 
tion of blue sky light or due to suspended matter. According to 
the new theory’’ it is duo to molecular scattering of light. It was 
pointed out that in this case, the intensity of tho molecular scattering 
of light calculated from the theory of fluctuation of density developed 
by Einstein and Smoluchowski agrees fairly well with observed 
values, and also tho theories of previous workers wore shown to 
be erroneous. K.‘R. Ramanathan" showed by examining tho 
light scattered bj-^ different samples of sea water tliat the colour of 
tho deep sea, whore there is vor 3 ’' little suspended matter, is practi- 
cally tho same as that of dust free water, and the colour changes to 
bluish green or green owing to tho presence of su.spendcd matter or 
some fluorescent matter in regions not far away from tho land. The 
first detailed investigation of Raman ® on the thcorj' of light scatter- 
ing in dense fluids was published in 1922. Subsequently, Raman 
and Ramanathan * investigated the same prolilom and showed 
that tho Rayleigh law of scattering is applicable onty to gases obojnng 
Bo 3 do’s Law, and since this law is based on random distribution of 
molecules, it should not bo applicable to dense fluids. Assuming tho 
non-random distribution to be given b 3 ' tho Boltzmann’s theorem, 
they deduced an expression for tho scattering power per unit 
volume of the medium, which reduces to tho Ra 3 doigh Law for 
gases obeying Bo 3 do’s Law. Tho results thu.“ deduced from tho 
kinetic theory agree with those deduced by Einstein and 
Smoluchowsld from thermod 5 Tiamical theory of fluctuation of 
density. These authors® also revised Einstein’s approximate 
investigation of scattering of light by liquid mixtures and show'cd 
by developing a rigorous formula that light scattering arises not onl 5 '- 
due to a spontaneous local fluctuation in the comiiosition of the 
mixture, but also due to tho local fluctuation of density. The 
effects of molecular anisotropy wme also discussed. 

Electro-magnetic theory of light-scattering w'as also developed 
by K. R, Ramanathan ®, ■ but later Raman and Krishnan ^ 
developed a theor 5 ^ which explains tho facts more satisfactoril 3 ’^ than 
previous theories. In this theory the polarization field acting on a 
molecule was assumed to be dependent on the orientation of the 


1 C. V. Baman, Proc. Rot/. Soc., 101, 64, 1922. 

2 K. R. Ramanathan, Phil. Mag., 46, 643, 1923. 

3 C. V. Raman, Molecular diffraction of light, Calcutta Univorsitv 

Press, 1922. • ^ 

4 C. V. Ramon and K. R. Ramanathan, Proo. Ind. Assoc. Cult. Set. 8 
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5 0. V. Raman and K. I^. Ramanathan, Phil. Mag., 45, 213 1923. 
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molecule, i.e., the polarization field •was taken to be anisotropic. 
With the help of this theory the authors were able to deduce an 
expression for the intensit}’’ of the scattered light which- is in close 
agreement "with observed values, and also they were able, in some 
cases, to calculate the depolarization of light scattered by the 
liquid from that of the vapour. Raman and Kxishnan ^ also 
developed a theory of optical and electric properties of liquids 
taking into consideration the anisotropy of the polarization field. 

fit the experimental investigations on light-scattering carried 
out by Raman and his co-workers since 1919 till the end of 1927, 
the intensity and degree of depolarization of the light scattered by 
different substances under different conditions and in different states 
were measured. A systematic study of the depolarization of light 
scattered by about 60 liquids was &st made by K. S. Krishnan ^ 
and later J. R. Rao ^ studied the light scattered by 63 vapours and 
gases. The study of depolarization of scattered light not only 
resulted in the determination of useful data and the verification 


of various theories, but also led to the discovery of the Raman 
effect. 

As early as 1921, Raman and K. S. Rao ^ observed that when 
D 'scoverv simlight is used as the incident light, the depolari- 

^ ^ zation of the light scattered transversely by 

distilled water increases markedly when a -violet filter is placed m 
the path of the incident beam. The effect was confirmed by 
Raman and K. S. Rao ® by carefiil investigations. , Ramanathan ® 
showed, by systematic investigations, that the dependence of the 
depolarization of scattered light on wave-length of incident light 
was due to the presence of secondary radiation which was supposed 
by him to be ‘ weak fluorescence ’. This ‘ fluorescence ’ could 
not be removed, however, even after careful chemical purification 
of the liquids. K. S. Krishnan ^ observed that out of 60 liquids 


studied by him, a large number exhibited this phenomenon. 
S. Venkateswaran tmdertook the investigation of the same problem 
in 1925, but got no definite results. When he resumed the in- 
vestigation in 1928, he observed that the -visible radiation excited 
in pure glycerine by the ultra-^violet portion of sunlight transmitted 
through a coming glass light filter is strongly polarized. The signi- 
ficance of these results was not, however, fully realized till later it 


struck Raman that the phenomenon might be the optical analogue 
of the Compton effect. With this idea, he tried to investigate in 
collaboration -with Krishnan whether in the scattered light any light 


1 C. V. Baman and K. S. Krishnan, Proe. J?oy. Soc,, 117, 698, 1928. 

2 K. S. Krishnan, P7n7. Mag., 50, 697, 1925. 

3 I. R. Bao, Ind. Jour. Phya., 2, 97, 1927. 

4 C. "V. Raman, Bao and Sheshagiri, Molecular diffraction of light, 
Calcutta University Press, 1922. 

5 C. "V. Baman and K. S. Bao, Phil. Mag., 45, 633, 1923. 

6 K. B. Ramanathan, Proc. Ind. Assoc. Cult. Set., 8, 190, 1923. 

” C. V. Baman and K. S. Krishnan, Phil. Mag., 5, 498, 1928. 
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of modified wave-length is present. In the preliminary investiga- 
tions, sunlight was used as incident beam and two complimentary 
light filters, one blue-violet and the other green, were used. The 
green filter could cut off aU the radiation transmitted by the blue- 
violet filter. The latter was placed in the path of the incident beam 
and when the green filter was placed in the path of the scattered 
light, all the scattered light could not be cut off, but a feeble green 
light was observed to be present. It was also observed that this 
green light was well polarized and very feeble, and hence it was 
concluded that this light was different from ordinary scattered light 
and fluorescent radiation and was due to a new kind of secondary 
radiation. This new radiation was observed by them in many 
liquids, solids and gases, and the universality of the phenomenon 
was proved. 

The investigations were next repeated using light from mercury 
arc as the incident beam, and the scattering spectra were photo- 
graphed with the help of a spectrograph. The spectrograms 
exhibited at once the presence of new lines of modified wave-lengths 
in the scattered spectra. It was observed that most of the modified 
lines were of degraded frequencies but a few were also present 
with enhanced frequencies. These observations were made on 
February 28, 1928, and announced the next day. The results of 
these investigations formed the subject of the inaugural address ^ 
delivered before the South Indian Science Association on March 16,. 
1928. It was mentioned in this address that the phenomenon 
could be explained by Kramers-Heisenberg theory of dispersion 
according to which part of the incident quantum can be absorbed 
by the molecule and the remaining part can be scattered giving a 
radiation of modified frequency {v = voi’'*), and occasionally the 
energ}^ of the molecule can also be given to the incident quantum, 
thereby giving rise to a scattered radiation of enhanced frequency. 
In subsequent communications it was pointed out by Raman and 
K. S. IMshnan® that the shifts of modified scattered lines 
correspond to the frequencies of vibration of the molecules, most 
of these frequencies being also observed in the iufra-red absorption 
spectra. Later, it was pointed out ® that the unmodified scattered 
line was in some cases accompanied by a continuous spectrum 
extending up to a few Angstrom units on each side, and it was 
suggested that rotation of the molecules might be responsible for the 
origin of this continuous ‘ wing 

The phenomenon of presence of modified wave-lengths in 
scattered light mentioned above was called the Jtaman effect first 
by Pringsheim*. Tliis phenomenon was also observed indepen- 

1 C. V. Raman, Ind. Jour. Phys., 2, 399, 1928. 

2 C. V. Raman and K. S. Krislman, Ind. Jour. Phys., 2, 399, 1928. > 

19^8* I^*unan and K. S. Krishnan, Nature, 122, 82, 1928; 122, 278, 

4 P. Pringslieim, Natunoiss., 16, 597, 1928. 
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Further Investi- 
gations 


dently in crystals by Landsberg and Mandelstam^, but they 
could not realize the universality of the phenomenon, and for 
this reason they restricted their investigations to crystals only 
and did not investigate liquids in which the phenomenon can he 
observed more easily. The discovery of the phenomenon attracted 
the attention of the scientists all over the world and investigations 
on Raman effect were started soon after the discovery in many 
other laboratories of Europe and America 

The investigations on the Raman effect earned out so far in 
India relate to different aspects of the pheno- 
menon, viz. : (1) theory, (2) experimental veri- 
fication of theories, (3) experimental technique, 
(4) chemical constitution and the structure of the molecules, (5) 
effect of change of state and of other physical conditions on the 
phenomenon, and (6) the origin of modified continuous line spectra 
which are generally observed in the Raman spectra of liquids and 
solids respectively. Numerous papers dealing with these aspects 
of the Raman effect have been published from different laboratories 
in India. It will be beyond the scope of the present volume even 
to mention the names of all the authors and the titles of all these 
papers. Bibliographies of the papers published till the beginning 
of 1935 have, however, been published ®. 

As has already been mentioned, explanation regarding the 
origin of the phenomenon was given by Raman 
T eory^^ Raman Raman and Krishnan in a series of papers 

and notes published just after the discovery of 
the Raman effect. A prelimmary theory regarding the origin of 
the anti-Stokes (of enhanced frequency) Raman lines was first 
offered by Raman and K. S. Krishnan*, who pointed out that 
these lines are due to induced emissions from initially excited 
states of the molecule, the feebleness of these lines being due to the 
fact that the ratio of the number of molecules in the excited state 
to that in the ground state is from thermodjmamical considerations 
proportional to e-hvjkT^ where v is the frequency of the line. The 
detailed theories of the vibrational as well as rotational Raman 
effect have been investigated by S. Bhagavantam ® from classical 
point of view, from which information regarding the intensity 
and polarization of the lines can be obtained. 


1 G. Landsberg and L. Mandelstam, Naturwiss, 16, 557, 1928 ; Compt. 
Bend., 187, 109, 1928. 

2 It is veil known that the effect was predicted from thermodynamical 
reasoning by Smekal in 1923, but the discovery of Raman effect was a logical 
culmination of researches carried out in Raman’s laboratory. 

3 S. Bhagavantam, Ind. Jour. Phys., 5, 257, 1931 ; S. C. Sircar, Ind. 
Jour. Phys., 7, 431, 1932 ; S. C. Sircar and D. Chakravarti, Ind. Jour. Phvs., 
9, 553, 1935 ; J. H. Hibben, Chem. Rev., 13, 345, 1933 ; 18, 1, 1936. 

* C. V. Ramon and K. S. Krishnan, Ind. Jour. Phys., 2, 399 1928. 

6 S. Bhagavantam, Ind. Jour. Phys., 6, 331, 381, 557, 1933. 
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Besides the classical theories mentioned above, both classical 
and quantum mechanical theories of the Raman 
have been put forward by Manneback, 
decries °° ° Placzek and others which are accepted now-a- 

days as the most up-to-date theories of the 
phenomenon. Experiments have been carried out in other parts 
of the world as well as in India to test how far these theories can 


explain observed facts. The experiments carried out in India relate 
to the dependence of the intensity of the Raman lines on the 
incident frequency^, the relative intensities of Stokes and anti- 
Stokes Raman lines the angular distribution of intensity of 
Raman scattering®, the relative intensities and- polarization 
of rotational Raman lines of hydrogen* and of a few other 
substances, and the results generally agree with the polarisability 
theory except in a very few cases. 

The technique originally employed at the time of the discovery 
. 1 Raman effect has been modified from time 

^^chS^que conditions of particular 

investigations. P. Krishnamurti ® used a modi- 
fied technique to investigate, the Raman spectra of crystals and 
of highly coloured substances. H. N". Pal and P. N. Sen Gupta ® 
used a continuous distillation apparatus in order to remove 
the fluorescent matter from some liquids and thereby were 
able to record the Raman spectra free from continuous background. 
Other improvements regarding the use of suitable light filters have 
also been made by some Indian workers, and the technique employed 
by R. Ananthakrishnan ’ for investigating the Raman spectra 
of solids may be mentioned in this connection. 

Most of the investigations on the Raman effect carried out in 
India relate to this particular aspect of the 
Relation to phenomenon and almost all the workers on 
sidtadon ^and effect in India have investigated this 

M olecular Struc- particular aspect. The early work of Raman and 
ture K. S. Kiishnan just after the discovery of the 

Raman effect dealt with this particular aspect. 
This work was pursued, and numerous organic and inorganic sub- 
stances were studied under the guidance of Prof. Raman by a 
mnnber of workers, viz., A. S. Ganesan, and S. Venkateswaran, S. 
Bhagavantam, P. Kilshnamurti, S. Parthasarathy, S. C. Sirkar, 
N. Gopal Pai, 0. S. Venkateswaran, R. Ananthkrishnan and a few 
others. Some of the above workers are still pursuing this line of 


1 S. C. Sircar, Ind. Jour. Phys., 5, 169, 593, 663, 1930 ; 6, 133, 1931. 

2 S. C. Sircar, Ind. Jour. Phys., 6, 295, 1931 ; 8, 67, 1933. 

8 D. P. Roy Chaudhuri, Zeits.f. Phys., 72, 242, 1931. 

4 S. Bhagavantam, Jnd. Jour. Phys., 7, 107, 1932. 

5 P. Krishnamurti, l7td. Jour. Phys., 5, 1, 587, 1930. 

6 R. N. Pal and P. Sen Gupta, Ind. Jour. Phys., 5, 609, 1930. 

7 R. Ananthakrishnan, Nature, 138, 803, 1936. 
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work independently. Investigations in this hne have also been 
carried on in various laboratories of India by other workers, viz., 
J. C. Ghosh and co-workers, A. S. Ganesan and V. N. Thatte, hT. N. 
Pal and P. N. Sen Gupta, S. K. K. Jatkar and a few others. The 
results of these investigations furnish data regarding the number 
of Raman lines, their frequency shifts, polarization characters and 
relative intensities, from which conclusions regarding the structure 
of the molecules and their chemical constitution have been drawn. 


The formation of co-ordination compounds has been studied with 
the help of Raman efieot by D. M. Bose and S. Dutta 

Investigations have been carried out to see how the Raman 


Effect of 

Change of State 
and of other Phy- 
sical Conditions 


spectra of different substances undergo changes 
with change of state, and change of tempera- 
ture, with dissolution in solvents and with the 
application of external electric field. Such 


investigations were started soon after the 
discovery and have been carried on from time to time ; even at 


present some of the Indian workers are investigating problems of 
this kmd. The effect of change of state was first studied by L. A. 
Ramdas^ and later followed by many Indian workers. The 
influence of temperature was first studied by K. S. Krishnan® 
and later investigations of the Raman spectra at different tempera- 
tures, both high and low, have been carried on by most of the Indian 
workers. The investigations at low temperature are still being 
pursued by S. 0. Sirkar and his co-workers. The first attempt to 
study electrolytic dissociation from Raman effect was made by 
I- Rama Krishna Rao *. S. K. Mukherjee and P. N. Sen 
Gupta® also investigated similar problem almost simultaneously. 
Hydrolysis and formation of complexes in liquid mixtines 
have been studied by P. Krishnamurti ®. Very recently R. 
Ananthakrishnan has studied the exchange reaction in the case 
of solution of ammonium chloride in heavy water. 

After the results of preliminary study of the Raman spectra 
_ of crystals had been announced by Prof. Raman, 

^ Raman spectra of crystals were first studied 

in India by K. S. Krishnan®, and later by 
I. Rama Krishna Rao ®. The study of the Raman spectra of 
crystals of elements was first undertaken by C. Ramaswamy^®. 


1 D. M. Bose and S. Dutta, Nature, 128, 725, 1931. 

2 L. A. Bamdas. Ind. Jour. Phys., 3, 131, 1928. 

3 K. S. Krishnan, Nature, 122, 650, 1928. 

4 I. B. Bao, Nature, 124, 762, 1929. 

B S. K. jMuWierjee and P. N. Sen Gupta, Ind. Jour. Phys., 3, 503, 1929. 
0 P. Krishnamurti, Ind. Jour, Phys., 6, 343, 401, 1931. 
t B. Ananthakrislinan, Proc. Ind, Acad. Sci,, 5, 175, 1937. 

8 K. S. Krishnan, Nature, 122, 477, 1928. 

0 I. B. Bao, Ind. Jour. Phys., 3, 123, 1928. 
to C. Bamaswamy, Nature, 125, 704, 1930. 
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Later on S. Bhagavantam and P. Krishnamurti and a few other 
workers carried ont some investigations in this line. The Raman 
spectra of crystals of many organic and inorganic compounds have 
been investigated by most of the Indian workers, and some of them, 
viz., R. Ananthakrishnan, J. Gupta, C. S. Venkateswaran and 
S. C. Sirkar and a few others are s^ pursuing these investigations. 

Several attempts have been made to investigate the origin of 
the ‘ wing ’ which accompanies the Rayleigh 
Origin of ^ liquids. For this purpose, the intensity 
Modmed Conti- polarization of the wing, the effect of 

nuous and Line change of temperatme and of the change from 
Spectra in the the liquid state to vapour on the relative 
intensities and on distribution of intensities 
ay eig e been investigated. These investigations 

were first undertaken in India by S. P. 
Ranganadham ^ and later phrsued by Bhagavantam and his co- 
workers and Sirkar and his co-workers. The results have led to 
the conclusion, that in the case of the liquids the distribution of 
intensity is modified by the presence of intermolecular field. The 
origin of the Raman lines which appear close to the Rayleigh line 
in the Raman spectra of some organic crystals has also been in- 
vestigated by studying the influence of temperature and of' crystal 
lattice on the relative intensities as well as on frequencies of these 
lines. The results seem to indicate the presence in the crystals of 
polymerized groups or small ‘ clusters ’ having electronic bindings 
among constituent molecules, the intermolecular oscillations in these 
clusters being responsible for the origin of the lines mentioned above. 
These investigations were started in India by S. 0. Sirkar 


Vin. RADio-AOTivrry, Nholeab Disintegbation, Positive 

BAYS AHD COSMIO BAYS. 

The work done in this important branch has been neither 
extensive nor systematic. It is probably due to the paucity of 
resoTHces of the Indian Laboratories. In this report the work done 
in this country and by Indian workers in foreign countries will be 
reported imder the following sections : — 

(a) Radio-activiiy of rocks and hot springs and of the 

atmosphere ; 

(b) Investigations with a and jS particles ; 

(c) Absorption and Scattering of y-rays ; and 

(d) Cosmic Rays and Positive Rays. 


1 S. P. Ranganadham, Ind. Jour. PhyB., 7, 353, 1932. 
- S. C. Sirkar, Ind. Jour. Phys., 10, 109, 1936. 
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(cs) Radio-activity. 

In 1914, H, E. Watson and Pal ^ published a record of the 
investigation of the radio-active contents of rocks in the schists 
bored from gold-fields in Mysore. No relationship between depth 
and radio-active contents could be observed by these authors. N. 0. 
Nag ® investigated the radio-activity of columbite from Gaya district 
and of AUonite from Bianchi. Similar investigations on radio- 
active rocks have been carried out by Yajinik and Kohli ®. The 
radio-activity of the spring water has also been the subject matter 
of several investigations. In Bombay Presidency Steichen * made 
a study of the radio-activity in the spring water from Tirwa. Mann 
and Paranjpe ® studied the hot spring water from Ratnagiri. N. 0. 
Nag ® also investigated in detail the radio-activity of the hot spring 
at Ratndgiri. B. De ’ in 1925 gave a method for the separation of 
UrX from uranyl salts. His method is a modification of some 
standard methods. D. B. Deodhar ® of Lucknow made a survey of 
atmospheric radio-activity in Northern India. It was found by 
him that the activity was greatest during the coldest part of the 
year, and the activity found in this country was much greater than 
that found by Simpson, Gockel and others in Europe. The reason 
of this, according to the author, is that the place of observation was 
inland and the nearest distance from the sea was about 600 miles. 
Estimate was also made by the author of the variation in the 
activity with the barometric pressure during different months in 
the year. 

(6) Investigations with a and Particles. 

In this section we give an account of a number of investigations 
made by D. M. Bose ® in Germany during 1915-1917 in Regener’s 
Laboratory in Berlin. In this investigation tracks of a-particles 
were photographed in different gases, in a Wilson’s expansion 
chamber made of glass, in which the expansion was made by a 
magnetic release. The ionization tracks of recoil H-particles due 
to collisions with a-particles, as predicted by Darwin, were photo- 
graphed for the first time and the angular distribution was shown to 
be in accordance with theory. Further the tracks of 8-particles 
were photographed almost simultaneously with Bumstead. The 

1 H. B. AVatson and Pal, Phil. Mag., 28, 44, 1914. 

2 N. C. Nag, Jour, of Geological, Mining and Metallurgical Soc. India, 
11, 1920 ; N. C. Nag, Malaviya Commemoration Vol,, 778, 1932. 

3 Yajinik and Kohli, Jour. Chem. Soc. London, 126, 620, 1924. 

4 Steichen, Phil. Mag., 31, 401, 1916. 

5 Mann and Paranjpe, Jour. Roy. Asiatic Soc., 1916. 

0 N. C. Nag, Trans. Bose Institute, 7, 319. 

t B. Do, Sc. Assoc. Maharajas College Vizianagram, Ocfc. 1926 also Jour. 
Chem. Phys., 23, 197, 1926. 

8 D. B. Dcodliar, Proc. Roy. Soc. A, 109, 280, 1925. 

0 D. M. Bose, Phys. Zcit., 17, 388, 1916 ; Zeit. f. Phys., 12, 207, 1922. 
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ionization traclss of particles from Ea E were also stu(fred and the 
problem of simple and multiple scattering of these particles and the- 
ejection of secondary electrons were studied. It was also noticed 
that when particles were incident on the surface of a mica screen, 
the ionization tracks showed some anomalous behaviour. This 
problem was later taken up by H. P. De ^ who gave a satisfactory 
explanation of the observed effect. D. M. Bose^ continued this 
line of investigation after his return to India. In a paper published 
in collaboration with S. K. Ghosh® the tracks of radio-active recoil 
atoms were photographed in hydrogen under reduced pressure and 
the high ionising power and the scattering of these recoil atoms 
were observed. In a letter published in Nature, the same authors 
gave some photographs of a-particles in Helium. In some of them 
pairs of recoil 8-particle tracks were shown, pointing to the simul- 
taneous ejection of two electrons from Helium atom ; probability 
of such ejection had been studied by Millikan using the oil drop 
method. Another photograph was given, which was interpreted 
as representing the disintegration of a nitrogen atom. S. K. 
Ghosh * gave a detailed account of these investigations. 

M. S, Krishnan and Slahadevan ® in course of investigations 
with cordierite (a double refracting crystal) gave an explanation of 
the Giant pleochoric haloes observed in them as being due to the 
long range of a-particles from Ea C' and Th C' enclosed in the 
material. 

E. Naidu ® has made a fresh study of the ionization curve of 
a-particles. It has been shown in this paper that Bragg’s curves 
are to some extent falsified by multiple scattering. With the new 
apparatus due to this author, the ranges of a-particles from Po 
and Ea C' were examined. The author notes that for Helium and 
Neon the loss of energy of the a-particle was entirely due to ioniza- 
tion, whilst in the Argon and Afr a large portion of the loss was 
due to the excitation and dissociation of the molecules. The same 
author ® has published similar investigations on Bragg’s cmwe for 
Krypton and Xenon and the results were compared -with those 
found for Helium and Air. In continuation of the previous work 
Naidu has calculated the stopping power of the rare gases and 
the velocities corresponding to the maximum ionization were 
evaluated. 

Taylor and Dabholkar® have published results about the 
ranges of a-particles in photographic emulsions. Numerous 


^ H. P. De, Phys. Rev., 30, 960, 1927. 

3 D, M. Bose, S. K. Ghosh, Phil. Mag., 45, 1050, 1923. 

3 D. M. Bose, S. KL Ghosh, Nature, 111, 463, 1923. 

* S. K. Ghosh, Bull. Cal. Math. Soc., 17, 99, 1926. 

5 M. S. Krishnan and S. JIahadevan, Jour. Phys., 5, 669. 1930. 
0 ^aidu, Ann de Physique, 1, 72-122, 1934. 

7 Naidu, J. de Physique et le Radium, 5, 343, 1934. 
s Naidu, J. dc Physique et le Radium, 5, 575, 1934. 

0 Taylor and Dabholkar, Phys. Sac. Proc., 48, 285, 1936. 
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particle tracks on Ilford plates were measured, from which the 
extrapolated range was determined. This method was also 
employed to determine the ranges of the particles produced by the 
disintegration of Boron and Lithium imder slow Neutron bom- 
bardment. Samarium was investigated by this method and the 
ranges of the a-particles emitted from it were determined. 

The same authors ^ have studied the ranges of particles emitted 
by Thorium series by the previous method. Radio-Thorium was 
introduced into the emulsion and actually five tracks emanating 
from a point were found, these tracks are ascribed to the five different 
types of particles emitted by the subsequent disintegration products 
of Radio-Thorium. 

(c) Absorption and Scattering of y-rays. 

The true absorption co-efficient of y-rays was investigated by 
Duane and Majumdar® who gave an empirical formula for this 
coefficient. 

A series of investigations on absorption and scattering of rays 
were made by N. Ahmad In the later paper the absorption of 
y-rays from Ra B and Ra C, filtered through (^erent thicknesses 
of several elements have been measured by a modified balance 
method. For each element the atomic absorption coefficient were 
found to be represented by AZ and BZ where A and B are con- 
stants for a particular beam. The first term represents the scatter- 
ing absorption and the second part the fiuorescent absorption. This 
shows that the absorption of y-rays follows the same general laws 
as that of X-rays. Using an ionization chamber capable of revolu- 
tion about the radiator the intensities of the scattered rays were 
measured. The observed values were found to agree well with 
Compton’s formula. 

It has been found that y-ray in its passage through foils of 
heavy elements gives rise to positron and electron pairs. This has 
formed the subject of investigation by Dixit * in collaboration with 
Bewilogua. A uniform magnetic field was employed to analyse 
the energies of the electrons and positrons emitted from their metal 
foils when subjected to y-rays. The ratio of the yield of electron 
to positron was calculated for Pb, Ag and Al. The values were 
found to be independent of foil thicknesses but proportional to the 
atomic number. Further in order to study the absorption of the 
corpuscles (-|- and — ), foils of different thicknesses were placed 
before the photographic plates, and a relation between blackening 
and foil thicknesses was obtained. It was found that for - *3 gm.- 


T- Taylor and Dabholkar, Proc. Ind. Acad. Set,, 3A, 265, 1936. 

2 Duano and Majumdar, Nat, Acad, Set, Proc., 8, 46, 1922. 

3 5?. Ahmad, Proc. Soy. Soc., A, 105, 507, 1924 ; 106, 8, 1924 ; and 109, 
206, 1925. 

* Dixit and Bewilogua, Phys, Zeita, 35, 699, 1934, ■ 
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cm “ of Pb there was a complete absorption of both the positrons 
and electrons. It Avas fiirfcher found that the secondaiy radiations 
were three times greater in the ca’se of positron than those for 
electrons and this was clearly due to the annihilation of the positrons. 

Production of positrons from Bismuth was the subject matter 
of the investigation by H. P. De \ This paper gives an account of 
the study of tlie emission of the positrons from Bismuth due to 
absorption of radiations and neutrons emitted from a tube contain- 
ing a mixture of llesothorium and Beryllium Oxide. Tlie apparatus 
used AA'as a cloud chamber placed in a magnetic field. A thin 
aliuninium sheet was emplo 3 *cd to obsen'c the direction of ejection 
and nature of the corpuscle emitted. Electron positron ratio as 
well as the energy range of the positrons wore determined. TJie 
conclusion drawn from this stud^y was that the main source of 
positron is the pair formation. A photograph of the electron 
positron pair has been reproduced in the paper. 

(d) Cosmic rays and Positive rays. 

The study of cosmic rays was initiated in this countr 3 ’' b 3 ’’ 
. A. H. Compton when he came to Lahore as 

osmicrays visiting professor in 1920. Later on he in- 
augurated a Avorld wide survey of the intensity distribution of the 
cosmic ra 3 's, in wliich standardized instruments AA'ere given to 
observers in different parts of the earth. J. M. Benade " of Lahore 
measured the intensity at Ladhak, Lahore, Ceylon and Java. 
Another fruitful line of investigation is to measure the east and west 
asymmetry of the cosmic radiation at different latitudes and 
altitudes, from which conclusions can be drawn as to the natiure 
and charge of the particles contained in the original cosmic ra 3 ’' 
beam. Purther according to a calculation of Lemaitre an 
as 5 nnmetry in the north and south distribution of cosmic rays at 
different zenith angles as a function of latitude and altitude is to 
be expected. R. Ghosh * has commenced investigations on these 
east and west and north-south asymmetries in Calcutta and 
Darjeeling. R. Ghosh has also published some investigations 
(1936) on the intensity of production of showers b 3 »^ cosmic rays in 
different materials as a function of the thickness. 

. It was noted by Kohlhorster that at the period of mavimimi 
brightness of Nova Hercules during the middle of December, 1936, 
the intensity of cosmic radiation as measured by a G. M. Counter 
was increased appreciably. On the other hand a number of 
observers at different places and altitude using Stienke’s ionization 
recording apparatus could not detect any increase in the intensity 
of cosmic radiation, during the period of activity of Nova Hercules. 


J H. P. De, Ind. Jour. Phys., 10, 2, 103-108, 1936. 
2 J. Benade, Phys. Bev., 42, 290, 1932. 

8 B. Ghosh, Science and Culture, Feb., 1936. 
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Dr. A. K. Das ^ however reported frora Cambridge Solar Physics 
Laboratory, results obtained by means of a continuously recording 
electrometer taken during the period February 14 to March 20, 
which indicated an increase in the intensity of cosmic rays dming 
the hours when Nova Hercules was at its greatest altitude, in 
conformity with Kohlhorster’s observation. 

B. Dasanacharya * has made an important contribution on 

Positive ra s light emission from the moving atoms of 

os ve rays Hydrogen Canal rays and in this paper several 

important conclusions have been drawn. R. Ghosh ^ whilst working 
in Geiger’s Laboratory made systematic absorption measurements 
of the protons in different substances. 


IK. Specteoscopy. 

Bohr’s theory of hydrogen spectrum (1913) opened out new 
fields of research in spectroscopy and scientists in India as in other 
countries became conscious of the importance of research in spectros- 
copy, The fiirst Indian worker of note in this line was S. Datta 
who working in the laboratory of the Imperial College of Science 
under the guidance of Prof. A. Fowler, performed experiments 
with sodium and potassium vapours. He obtained a large number 
of lines in absorption, and determined the wave-lengths of series 
lines with great accuracy, and obtained accurate values of the series 
Umit of these elements. He also obtained the Is-md, Is-ms lines 
of potassium in absorption — a result of great theoretical value in 
atomic physics as these fines are forbidden according to the 
Bohr-Sommerfeld theory. Metcalfe and Venkatesachar ®, working 
with mercury vaporu in a specially designed tube in which normal 
Hg-atoms were electrically excited by a low discharge, obtained 
absorption fines due to Hg-atoms in an excited state. N. K. Sur 
and R. N. Ghosh® obtained similar absorption with potassium 
vapour by temperature excitation at 1400°C. At this time owing to 
the publication of Catalan’s paper on classification of fines of Mn 
and the work of Sommerfeld and his school on the classification of 
complex spectra, a good deal of interest was excited in the spec- 
troscopy of complex elements. Indian workers were not slow to 
make their contributions. A, L. Narayan in collaboration with 


1 A, K. Das, Nature, 129, 136, 1936. 

2 B. Dasanacharya, Ann. d. Physih, 77, 597, 1925. 

3 R. Ghosh, Tubingen Dissertation, 1934. 

4 S. Datta. Proc. Roy. Soc., 99, 69, 1921 ; 101, 639, 1922. 

6 E. P. Metcalfe and B. Venkatesachar, Proc. Roy. Soc., 100, 149, 1921; 

0 N. K. Sur and R. N. Ghosh, Phil. Mag., 49, 60, 1925. 

7 A.. L. Narayan and D. Gunnayya, Phil. Mag., 45, 831, 1923. A. L. 
Narayan,’ D. Gunnayya and K. R. Rao, Proc. Roy. Soc., 106, 696, 1924. 
A. L. Narayan and G. Subramanyara, Ind. Assoc. Cull. Sci. Proc., 9, 
16, 1924. 
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D. Gunnaya and K. E. Eao studied the absorption of potassium 
and thfllli uTTi vapours and with G. Subramanyam studied the spec- 
trum of K- vapour made electricallj'^ luminiscent. After this there 
followed a series of papers ^ on the absorption spectra of elements : 
t.Ti allium and Indium (K. E. Eao), lead and tin (Sur and Sharma), 
aluminium and cobalt (Sur and Hlajumdar), iron (Sur), Ni (Majum- 
dar), lead, tin, bismuth and magnesium (Narayan and Eao), Hi 
(Narayan and Eao). 

After the publication of Hund’s theory of complex spectra, 
M. Saha ^ applied the idea for an interpretation of the spectrum 
of neon. He explained the nature of the combination and 
accounted for not only the fundamental levels but also the higher 
levels obtained by Paschen, Eydberg sequence and the order of 
values obtained in each case. He also explained the origin of 
dashed terms and gave interpretation of such transitions and showed 
that they do not break the selection principle. Saha and Kichlu ® 
summarized the properties of the spectra of metals belonging to 
group n of the periodic table and extended the irregular doublet 
law in the optical region even for spectra giving multiplet structure. 
Saha and K. Majumdar* instituted the method of horizontal 
comparison for the location of spectra, a method which proved 
helpful in locating the position of a particular transition while 
classifying the lines of a complicated spectrum. 

The following is, in brief, a list of classification of series spectra 
done by Indian workers ® : — 


H. K. Sur 
P. K. Kichlu 
K. Majumdar 

K. Majumdar and S. C. Deb 
G. E. Toshniwal . . 

D. K. Bhattacharyya 
S. C. Deb 

S. C. Deb and A. K. Dutta . . 
S. C. Deb and M. Mohanti . . 


Pb I, Sn I. 

Cu I, Si II, Kr II. 

Ag II, Na II, 01 1. 

01 m. 

Bi I. 

SII. 

Br n, m, IV, V, 01 IV, oi 
V, I (iodine) I. 

A II, Kr II. 

Tell. 


1 K. R. Rao, Proa. Phys. Soc., 37, 259, 1926. 

and R. K. Shaima, Sci. Assn. Maharaja's GoUege., 
Vtztanagram,, 1, 121, 1924. 


N. K. Sur and K. Majumdar, Phil. Mag., 1, 461, 1926. 

N. K. Sur. PM. 1, 433, 1926. 

K. Majumdar, Zeits. f. Physik, 39, 662, 1926. 

Soo., 38, 364, 1926. 

a M. N. Saha, Phil. Mag., 4, 223, 1927. 

8 M. N. Saha and P. K. Kichlu, PhU. Mag., 4, 193, 1927. 

K Majumdar, Ind. Jour. Phys., 3, 67, 1928. 

6 I, or references to original works up to 1930, see Goudsmit and Bacher * 
Introduction to atormc spectra. Por later works consult Science Abstracts. 
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D. S. Jog 
D. G. Dhavle 
A. L. Ifarayan 

A. L. Narayan and K. R. Rao 
A. S. Rao and A. L. Narayan 
K. R. Rao 


Rao, Narayan and Rao 
El. R. Rao and J. Badami . . 
K. R. Rao and Klrishnanmrti 
S. G. Klrishnaniurfci 
S. L. Malukar 

Fathabhiramiab. and A. S. Rao 
J. S. Badami 

B. Venkatesacbar and T. S. 

Subbaraya 
D. P. Acbaryya . . 

P. N. Kaba 

A. S. Rao 

B. V. R. Rao 
Mela Ram 


CL 

P n, Sb n. 

Pb n, Pb in. 

SnH. 

As m, Pb in, Ti m. 

Sn in. As I, As n, in, IV, 
Sb in, Te IV, V, VI, Br 
V, VI, vn. 

SnIV. 

Se rv, V, Se III. 

Se n. 

Tem. 

As I. 

As in, Ti in. 

Ce IV, Sb IV, V. 

Hgn. 

KrlV. 

Cein. 

As I, Se m. As n. 

An n, Ag in, Cu in. 

IC in, IV, V, VI, Ca IV, V. 


K. R. Rao and J. S. Badami ' -working -with As in tbe Scbnmann 
region in an atmosphere of hydrogen observed a change in the 
intensity of hydrogen lines. They showed that the lines of hydrogen 
spectrum having the energy corresponding to the excitation potential 
of As are greatly enhanced in presence of As at a very low pressure. 
S. 0. Deb ® was able to perform absorption experiments on I-atoms 
produced by thermal Association of Ig and thus identify some 
of the resonance lines of I. Further, he was able to photograph 
the continuous spectrum of the iodine atom obtained as a result 
of recombination of a free electron -wdth the once ionized iodine 
atom in an excited state. S. Dutta and P, C. Bose^ found the 
satellites of the third and the fourth members of the diffuse series 
in the spectrum of Rb and showed that the D-levels are double as 
theoretically expected. 

The measurement of wave-lengths to serve as standard is of 
importance in spectroscopy. In this connection, mention may be 
made of the work at the laboratory of Prof. Ch. Fabry done by 
S. K. Mitra * who made some standard measurements of the arc 
lines of copper in the ultraviolet. 


1 K. R. Rao and J. S. Badami, Proc. Roy. jSrOC.,.138, 640, 1932. 
- S. C. Deb, Proc. Roy. Soc., 139, 380, 1933. 

3 S. Dutta and P. C. Bose, Zeits.f. Physik, 97, 321, 1935. 

■* S. K. Mittra, Annalcs dc Physique, 19, 316, 1923. 
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Wali Mohammad working in Gottingen in Germany, carried 
out in 1912 some standard work on the hyperfine 
Hyperfine structure of the arc lines of bismuth and other 
Structure of elements. His work showed that many bis- 
Spectral Lines muth lines consist of a number of components 
separated by very small intervals. These works 
were the foundation on which the subsequent superstructure of 
works on hyperfine structure, now regarded as essential for work 
on Nuclear Physics, was built up. On his return to India Wali 
Mohammed ^ continued his work at Lucknow and in collaboration 
with Rba.mifl. and Mathur he made measurements of some of the 
lines in the arc spectra of bismuth, silver and zinc, tin and lead. 

Metcalfe and Venkatesachar ® studied the selective absorp- 
tion of the components of the green line of mercury and considered 
the possible isotopic origin of some of the satellites. 

Venkatesachar * made a similar study with blue line (A5086) 
of C5d I and found that the component +0*106 cm ' showed sponger 
selective absorption than component 0*290 cm 

Venkatesachar and Sibaiya® have examined the hyperfine 
structure of 10 lines in the arc spectrum of platinum and determined 
the isotopic constitution and nuclear spin of the element. By an 
analysis of the microphotograms, they also determined the relative 
abundance of the different isotopes. They have also made a similar 
study of the hfs of some of the significant arc lines of Ir and con- 
cluded that it consists of two isotopes 191 and 193 with a relative 
abundance of 1 : 2. S. K. Mukerjee® has made s'm lar measure- 
ments of some of the spark lines of arsenic. 

Badami^ has measured the hyperfine structinres of a series 
of Sb n lines excited in a vacuum arc lamp and also of some 
ultraviolet arc hnes of Sb. In the case of the former he has tried 
to explain the structmes by assuming a nuclear moment of 

I ~ 2 2ff more abundant isotope Sb and nuclear moment 

7 Ti 

of I = 2 ^ isotope Sb^^®. Has measurements have enabled 

him to extend and correct the series analysis of Sb 11 lines. 


1 Wali Mohammad, Dissert. Odttingen, 1912. 

5 1111^192^°14^27(r'l9^^'^ 112, 1927; 

Mohammad' and P. N*. Shaima, PMl. Mag., 10, 916, 1930 • 12 
P%a., 6? 75, 193l!^”®’ 1931 ; 14. 977, 1932 ; 14, 1143, 1932 ; Jnd. JoS 

2, 101,^935 ?2,*20?m5^’ 105, 620, 1924; 

t 5 * Venkatesachar, Physik, 75, 676, 1932. 

2, 101, i9l6f2T2Mf ?93t'^ 

I M’*®rjee, Ind. Jour. Phys., 20, 213, 1937. 

J. S. Badami, Zeiis.f. Physik, 79, 206, 1932 ; 79, 224, 1932. . 
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The hyperfine structures of about 20 important As II lines in 
the region 6300 to 4300 A have been investigated by A. S. Rao 

3 h 

•who found the nuclear spin of the element to be - • o— • He 

also found that the /selection rule, the interval rule and the intensity 
rule were generally valid. 

The work of Venkatesachar ^ on the spectrum of mercury 
arc is interesting and worth noting. In one of his experiments, 
he studied the effect of altering the density of the vapour of the 
arc on the relative and absolute intensities of the lines radiated by 
it and found that lowering of the density increases the absolute 
intensity of all lines below m e= 5 and diminishes that of all lines above 
ms=6, concluding thereby that inelastic collisions between 
excited atoms in lower energy levels and thermally energetic normal 
atoms form the chief source of radiation of the higher member of 
the series. In another experiment, Venkatesachar ® studied the 
influence of the length of the radiating column on the width of 
spectral lines. 

X. Theoeetical Physics. 

M. N. Saha* published a paper on Maxwellian stresses in. 
which it was sho'wn that the interpretation of certain Maxwellian 
Functions as representing stresses in medium (Aether) having the 
properties of an elastic solid is misleading and leads to confusion. 
M. N. Saha and S. N. Bose® later deduced a new equation of 
state. In a number of papers, M. N. Saha ® applied the principle 
of special relatmty to deduce the Lienard-Wiechert expression for 
potential of a mo'ving electron, and for deducing the Clausius Law 
of Kinetic Potential to express the interaction between two moving 
electrons. 

S. N. Bose succeeded in deducing Planck’s Law of Black- 
body radiation by considering directly the statistics of an assembly 
of photons in a six-dimensional phase space according to a 
method which was later extended- by Einstein to an assembly of 
material particles. It is well kno'wn that Bose’s work introduced 
a new method in quantum statistics which has received the name 
of Bose-Einstein Statistics, and was responsible for stimulating the 
work of Fermi and Dirac on the alternative statistics which apply 
to most elementary material particles (Fermi-Dirac Statistics). 


1 A. S. Rao, Zeits.f. Physik, 84, 236, 1933. 

2 B. Venkatesaehar, Proo. Boy. 3oc., 117, 11, 1927-28. 

3 B. Venkatesaehar, Phil. Mag., 49, 33 (1925). 

4 M. N. Saha, Phil. Mag., 33, 256, 1917. 

5 M. N. Saha and S. N. Bose, Phil. Mag., 36, 199, 1918. 

0 ai. N. Saha, Phil. Mag., 36, 76, 1918 ; Phys. Rev., 13, 34, 1919 ; Phil. 
Mag. , 37, 347, 1919. 

7 S. N. Bose, Zeits. J. Physik, 27, 384, 1924; K. C. Kar, Phys. Zs., 28, 
300, 1927. 
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K. C. TTat and his co-workers R. C. Majumdar, A. Ganguli and 
Mukherji^ have shown that from Gibb’s system of statistical 
mechanics it is possible to deduce many old and new results, viz. 
Planck’s radiation formula with the help of Bothe’s quantum 
molecules ; Statistics of Bose-Einstein and Fermi-Dirac ; wave 
statistics with application to radioactivity ; formula for adsorption 
given by Langmuir and general results in colloid chemistry. 

M. N. Saha and R. K. Sur^ applying Ehrenfest’s method of 
Phase Volume obtained'^a correction to Saha’s equation for a non- 
isothermal gas system. The same equation has also been obtained 
by Jaikishen ® in a simpler way ; he has also discussed the 
phenomena of annihilation and pair generations as a special case of 
dissociation. 

M. N. Saha and R. C. klajumdar^ further modified the 
Gibbs-Ehrenfest’s method in which it was assumed that the pro- 
bability of realizing a state was proportional to the total 6N 
dimensional phase space and obtained the statistics of Bose-Einstein 
and Fermi-Dirac in an anschavlich way. S. Chandrasekhar®, 
D. S. Kothari and R. C. Majumdar® attempted to work out a 
second approximation of Planck’s formula. Though under ordinary 
circumstances the correction is negligible, it may find important 
applications in the physics of metals at very low temperature when 
the lattice vibrations in electric field are not in exact thermal 
equilibrium due to Peierl’s Umklapp process. R. C. Majumdar^ 
developed systematically a relativistic quantum statistics and 
deduced the formula for Energy, Pressure, Entropy, etc., of a non- 
degenerate as also of degenerate gas system ; the results being 
intensively used in astrophysics. D. S. Kothari® investigated 
the problem of Doppler and Compton effects in a very- general way 
from the quantum theory of light and discussed their interrelations 
in an interesting way. In collaboration with B. N. Srivastava 
Kothari® discussed the Wiens Radiation Law and the pressure 
of light from the same view point. 

M. Bom and N. S. N. Nath*® gave an exposition of the. 
Neutrino theory of Light — ^first proposed by de Broglie, Jordan and 
Kronig. On the assumption that neutrinoes satisfy the Fermi- 


* K. C. Ear and K. C. Majumdar, Zs. f. Phys., 55 , 546, 1929 K. C. Kar 
and K. K. Mukherji, Zs.J. Phys., 59 , 102, 1929 ; K. C. Ear, Phil. Mag., 21 , 
1067, 1936 ; K. C. Kar and A. Gangidi, Phys. Zs., 30, 918, 1929. 

2 M. N. Saha and R. K. Sur, PhU. Mag., 1, 281, 1926. 

3 Jaikishen, Ind. Jour. Phys., 10, 389, 1936. 

4 M. N. Saha and R. C. Majumdar, Phil. Mag., 9 , 584, 1930. 

3 S. Chandrasekhar, Phys. Rev., 34, 1205, 1929. 

8 D. S. Kothari and R. C. Majumdar, Zs. f. Phys., 61, 538, 1930. 

"i R. 0. Majumdar, Astro. Nach, 242, 145, 1931. 

8 D. S. Kothari, Phil. Mag., 8, 55, 1929 ; Ind. Jour. Phys., 4, 575, 1930. 

9 B. N. Srivastava and D. S. Kothari, Ind. Jour. Phys., 3, 493. 1929 

•b -d uTi936 1936 ; Kagenfeanath, 
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Dirac statistics, it was shown that photons satisfy the Bose- 
Einstein statistics. The Planck fonnnla was also deduced. 
Nagendranath farther introduced the spin of the neutrino in 
order to obtain two photon operators for such energy state of 
photons and derived the Planck’s formula ; these two operators 
being connected with the polarization states of light. 

In the field of atomic physics, S C. Kar ^ suggested an alter- 
native form of quantum condition as against the one put forward 
by Bohr-Sommerfeld. Though his results were identical with those 
of Sommerfeld in the particular cases of linear oscillator, the rotator, 
and the ordinary Newtonian ellipse they were at variance with both 
for the relativistic ellipses. Though the components of the Balmer 
fines of Hydrogen received no dn*ect explanation in- this theory, 
the behaviour of the Rydberg number could be regarded as some- 
what more satisfactory. Appl3nng Sommerfeld’s quantum condi- 
tion, S. N. Bose ® studied the energy spectrum of an atomic 
model in which the field acting on the electron was due to the 
superposition of Coulombian field of attraction with that of a dipole. 
He was thus able to account for Rydberg sequence in a general way. 
K.. Basu investigated the energy spectrum in a Bose model of atom 
as an eigenwert problem of wave equation of Schrodinger. K. Basu * 
also developed a mathematical method with the application of 
infinite determinants to calculate the eigen values in general, and 
succes'sfully applied it to calculate the higher order Stark effect 
in the Balmer lines of Hydrogen and also to study the perturbation 
effect in the energy of a diatomic molecule. S. K. Chakravorti* 
calculated the eigen value for a field imder two centres of force and 
found a Ritz type formula. He farther studied the fundamental 
frequencies of NHg Bands from wave mechanics, the molecule being 
regarded as symmetrical top of pyramidal form having N at the 
apex and H at each centre of equatorial base. B. S. Bay® 
studied by Matrix mechanics the dependence of eigen values of the 
moments of inertia of an asymmetrical rotator. Mention may be 
made of the works of P. Das ® on the polarization and intensity 
in the complex Zeeman effect. He also calculated the term values 
and the heat of dissociation of the diatomic molecules LiH, BeH 
and 1 3 by a method due to HyUeras. 

N. R. Sen’ employed the theory of Dirac and Darwin to 
study the splitting up of hydrogen fines in parallel and in crossed 


1 S. C. Kar, Phil, Mag,, 45, 610, 1923. 

2 S. N. Bose, Phil, Mag., 40, 619, 1920. 

8 K. Basu, Zs. f. Phys., 63, 304, 1930 ; 64, 708, 1930 ; Bull. Cal, Math. 
Soc., 26, 79, 1934 ; Ind. Phys. Math. Jour,, 4, 1, 1933. 

4 S. K. Chakravorti, Ind. Phys. Math. Jour., 5, 26, 1936 ; ibid., 6, 31, 
1936. 

5 B. S. Kay, Zs.f. Phys., 78, 74, 1932. 

0 P. Dos, Ind. Phys. Math. Jour., 3, 115, 1932 ; Ind. Jour. Phys., 9, 36, 
1934. 

• N. K. Son, Zs.f. Phys,, 56, 673, 1929. 
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electric and magnetic fields. When the fields are parallel the results 
are the same as those produced with the old form of quantum 
mechanics. For crossfield the result is complicated, and a diagram 
has been proposed showing the manner in which the hydrogen lines 
are split up. The effect of non-homogeneous electric field on the 
fine structure of hydrogen-like atoms has been investigated 
thoroughly by S. Gupta ^ from the two component wave equations 
given by Darwin. He finds that though all the fine structure 
levels except the lowest one split up into several components, 
in practice only a broadening of the line is to be expected, the 
separation being extremely small to be resolved. M. N. Saha and 
A. 0. Banerjee^ used Dirac’s theory in the form developed by 
Darwin and Weyl to calculate the transition probabilities of the fine 
structure components of series lines of hydrogen and ionized helium. 
The Omstein-Burger-Sommerfeld rule for the relative intensities of 
the components of a miiltiplet was deduced as a result of this work. 

Some mtereating mvestigations have also been earned out 
regarding the physical properties of the 4-matrices occurring in the 
relativistic wave equation for electron put forward by Dirac. 
N. B. Sen® extended Schrodinger’s interpretation of the Dirac 
matrices cti, aj and ag to a^. The Matrix is investigated in 
detail and a geometrical interpretation is given. It was shown 
that it does not represent an independent idea or property, but can 
be described in terms of various field vectors. The impulse and the 
energy equation for the motion of an electron with relativity correc- 
tion have been deduced by N. B. Sen from Dirac’s equation ; the 
expression for the Lorentz force was also obtained. Following 
Sen, S. Gupta* deduced the equations for impulse moment, and 
virial from Dirac’s four equation system. It was found that the 
classical expressions for impulse moment must be completed by a 
term which corresponds to the spin of the electron. Gupta 
then examined these two equations to see how far the correspon- 
dence with Frenkel’s electron having electric and magnetic moments 
can be maintained. It was found that Dirac’s electron in general 
yields some more extra terms which cannot be easily expressed in 
terms of classical quantities and when imder suitable conditions 
these vanish a virial equation of exactly the form given by Frenkel 
is obtained. In an interesting paper, Gupta® further deduced 
the mathematical analogy between the free electron and electro- 
magnetic waves from a consideration of the operators themselves in 
Schrodinger’s calculus of operator relatiog to a-matrices. K. 0. 


1 S. Gupta, Zs.f..Phys., 66, 246, 1930. 

2 M. N. Saha and A. C. Banerjee, Zs. f. Phys., 68, 704, 1931 

= 122 . 1930 ; 

4 S. Gupta, Zs.f. Phys., 68, 573, 1931 ; Ind. Phys. Math. J., 3, .105 1932 

5 S. Gupta, Zs.f. Phys., 82, 408, 1933. 
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Kar ' showed how the fine structure formula for hydrogen lines, 
identical with that as obtained from Dirac’s relativistic equation, 
can he deduced from Schrodinger equation when the Thomas 
correction is introduced in it. S. 0. Kar® developed a simple 
group theory method of calculating the valency states of an atom 
using Slater’s method of introducing the spin function. 

In the domain of modem metal physics, R. 0. Majumdar® 
examined the conductivities of metals and semi-conductors from a 
unitary mathematical point of view both for deformable and rigid 
ionic models of Bloch and Nordheim and found that they give almost 
identical results. He also proposed a model of liquid metal in 
which it is assumed that in the hquid state, because of the high 
temperature, the regular distribution of the ions in the form of the 
lattice is destroyed and the whole system behaves Kke a gas mixture 
of electrons and ions distributed at random. The expressions for 
conductivities, Thomson co-ef&cient, optical constants, etc., have 
been worked out and the results are in fairly good agreement with 
the observations. N. K. Saha* studied the change of resistance 
of metal due to pressure both for high and low temperatures. M. Sen 
Gupta® worked out in detail the change of resistance of semi- 
conductors in magnetic field under the assumption of Lorentz 
force acting on the metal electron and shows that quantitative 
agreement with the experiments, as claimed by Harding, cannot be 
taken as accepted in -general. D. V. Gogate and Duleh Singh 
Kothari® calculated the surface tension of hquid metals on the 
free electron model of Sommerfeld, whereas D. S. Kothari and 
R. 0. Majumdar ^ worked out the compressibfiity of alkah 
metals, and N. K. Saha and D. S. Kothari ® the latent heat of 
fusion of metals on this model. Mention may be farther made of 
works of S. G. Roy® on the theory of thermo-ionic emission 
phenomena of Dushman and Richardson. 

In the field of radioactivity the following works may be 
mentioned. The question of disintegration of radioactive substance 
was worked out by S. Gupta according to Dirac’s relativistic 
wave equations, using the method of Lane and Sexl. It appears 
that using the relativistic calculation the disintegration constant 
is greater than that obtained from Schrodinger equations and this 
increase is somewhat greater for small velocities than for large 


1 K. 0. Kar and K. K. Mnkherjee, Phil. Mag., 17, 993, 1934. 

2 S. C. Kar, Zs.f. Phys., 81, 139, 1933. 

3 R. C. Majtundar, Proc. Nat. I. Sc. Ind., 1, 77, 1935. 

* N. K. Saha, Trans. Nat. Inst. Sci., 1, 125-185, 1936 ; Ind. Journ. 
Phys., 18, 623, 1935. 

3 M. Songupta, Ind. Jour. Phys., 11, 321, 1937. 

® D. V. Gogate and Duloh Singh Kothari, Phil. Mag., 20, 1136, 1935. 
t D. S. Kothari and R. C. Majuzndar, Naiurtoissenschaflen, 21; 443, 1931. 
® K. K. Saha and D. S. Kothari, Science and Cxilture, 1, 300, 1935. 

B S. C. Roy, Proc. Boy. Soc., 112, 599, 1926. 

10 S. Gupta, Zs.J. Phys., 69, 086, 1931. 
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ones. In an interesting paper A. C. Banerjee* examined the 
mechanism of a-ray emission spectrum. He assumes thereby that 
the tt-ray emission is duo to change in energy level of an a-particle 
or any charged positive particle describing quantum orbits in the 
nucleus in a potential field given by 



i.e., the nuclear radius. Solving the Schrodinger equation with 
this potential field he found two cases : (1) leading to negative 
energy levels, transition between which would correspond to rays 
600 times harder than the K-spectoun of the element and is there- 
fore only comparable with the cosmic rays. This is, therefore, 
incapable of explaining ordinary a-raj' emission, and (2) leading 
to positive a-particle energies, in general agreement with experi- 
mental values observed in radioactive emission and such that the 
difference between the energy levels corresponds to a-rays of the 
right order of hardness. The theory was applied to the y-T&y 
spectrum of radium B, radium C, thorium 0-fC' etc., nuclear 
quantum number being chosen to fit the observed y-ray frequencies. 
Banerjee also attempted to work out the problem of scattering of 
a-particles by light atoms in a field similar to that suggested by 
Debye and Hardmeyer ; numerical calculations were also given for 
A1 and Mg. K. K. Mukherjee ® introduced a correction term in the 
potential used by these authors due to the fact that the a-particle 
cannot approach the centre of the scattering force, whereas 
M. Ghose ® extends this idea to the scattering of electrons by the 
atoms. 

Mention may be made in this connection of the work of M. Ghose 
and K. C. Kar* who extended the theory of Bom approxima- 
tions, which are extensively employed in the problem of scattering 
phenomena, and obtained exactly the expression of Holtsmark for 
elastic scattering. It may also be mentioned that H. J. Bhabha ® 
investigated the r6ie played by showers in the absorption of 
cosmic radiation and from a comparison with the experimental 
data he calculated the effective cross-section for the production of 
showers at a lead nucleus. 

Beference may be made to some of the interesting " works 
carried out by H. J. Bhabha® on the passage of charged par- 
ticles with a velocity approximately equal to that of light through 


1 A. C. Banerjee, Phil. Mag., 9, 273, 1930 ; 10, 460, 1930. 

^ K. K. Mukherjee, Phgs. Zs., 34, 175, 1933. 

3 M. Ghose, Phil. Mag., 20, 234, 1936. 

^ M. Ghose and K. C. Kar, Phil. Magi 
5 H. J. Bhabha, Zs.f. Phys., 86, 120, 1933. 

^ I ^oy. See., A, 152, 559, 1935 ; ibid., 154, 195, 1936 ; 

Oatnb. Phil. Soc. Proc., 31, 394, 1935. • 
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matter. Bhabha investigated in detail the creation of electron 
pairs by fast charged particles. The creation of electron pairs in 
the collision of particles moving with relative velocity very near the 
velocity of light was calculated ; the efEect of screening being con- 
sidered. He found that the effective cross-section for the pair 
creation by fast proton in lead is more than a thousand times larger 
than the cross-section for pair production by slow protons calculated 
by Heitler and Nordheim. Bor the collision of electron of 10® 
e.V. with a lead nucleus, the cross-section is of the order of 
10“®^ cm.® and is about that of the cross-section for the creation of a 
pair by a-ray of the same energy. Bhabha further considered the 
ordinary collision of an electron with a positron, and the consequent 
scattering is studied on the Dirac’s theory of the positron. It was 
shown that exchange may take place between the electron we 
initially observe, and one of the virtual electrons in states of negative 
energy and that this exchange very considerably modifies the scat- 
tering. Recently Bhabha and Heitler' suggested a new mechanism 
of shower production assuming that the incident radiation is 
electron. They calculated from relativistic quantum mechanics 
the number of secondary positive and negative electrons produced 
by a fast primary electron with energy E, passing through a 
matter of thickness 1. The primary electron in the field of a 
nucleus has a large probability of emitting a hard light quantum 
which then creates a pair. The pair electrons emit a quantum again 
which creates pair and so on. The munber of secondaries increase 
rapidly with E^. If an electron of 10® e- volts pass through a lead 
plate 6 cm. thickness the number of particles emerging from the 
plate amounts to 1,000 or more. Rosse’s transition curve and 
Regener’s absorption curve in the atmosphere can be understood. 
The absorption coefficient of radiation foimd at a depth of 100 m. 
of water cannot be understood on this theory if the radiation is 
due to primary electron. 

S. M. Sulaiman ® has, in order to explain both the wave and the 
particle aspects of light, recently (1934r-6) put forward the theory 
that a light corpuscle is a binary system of two components of equal 
and opposite charges rotating roimd each other. Applying Maxwell’s 
equations he has shown that such a system is propagated automati- 
cally with the velocity of light, and has also given physical explana- 
tion of light phenomena. 

In a paper on the origin of mass in the neutron and the proton, 
M. N. Saha® has given a very simple proof of the existence 
of free magnetic poles, first deduced by Dirac. He has tried to 
prove that the neutron can be regarded as a dipole consisting of 
two magnetic poles of opposite sign. 


1 H. J. Bhabha and Heitler, Proc. R.S. (A), 159, 432, 1937. 

2 S. M. Sulaiman, Proc. U.P. Acad., 4, I, 1934 ; ibid., 4, 217, 1934. 

3 M. N. Saha, Ind. Jour. Phys., 10, 141, 1930. 
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R. C. Majumdar ^ attadied the case of motion of electrons in 
the ionosphere from the quantum mechanical point of view, which, 
according to him, is necessarj' as the collision is between electrons 
on one hand, and ions and neutral particles on the other hand. 
He deduced, in a rigorous waj', the equation of wave propagation in 
a homogeneous, isothermal atmosphere. In the particular case 
when the collision frequency is taken to he independent of the 
energj’' of the electron, the equations are found to be identical 
with those given by Appleton. He shoAved that, proAnded measure- 
ments of absorption of radio AA'aves in the ionosphere are aA^ailable, 
one can distinguish whether collisions AA'hich take place are between 
electrons and ions, or between electrons and neutral particles. 

XI. WiBEMiSS Reseabch. 

(a) Propagation of Radio Waves. 

Researches on the Ionosphere were started by Prof. S. K.. Mitra " 
in the University College of Science, Calcutta, in 1928. Along 
Avith his pupils, H. Rakshit, P. Syam and J. N. Bhar, he carried 
out a large amount of valuable measurements of the height and 
density of the various lajws of the ionosphere, upper and lower, 
and also studied their diurnal and seasonal variations. The Calcutta 
workers have also studied the influence of solar eclipse, meteoric 
showers, thunderstorms, and magnetic storms on the ionosphere. 

H. Rakshit® participated in the programme of the Second 
International Polar Year (1932-33) and carried out systematically 
measurements of the equivalent heights of the ionospheric regions 
by the echo method. The observations were carried for different 
months of the year, and at various hours of the day, and thus 
the first indications of the nature of the diurnal and seasonal 
variation of the ionosphere of a subtropical region lilce that of 
India were obtained. 

Recent meteoric observations by J. N. Bhar * have provided 
data for estimating the upper limit of the pressure existing at a 
height of about 250 km. 

S. K. Mitra ® and his pupils, A. C. Ghosh and B. C. Sil along 
Arith S. S. Banerjee of Benares, have also studied what may be 
termed the artificial ionosphere — chamber containing ionised air 
under the influence of an external magnetic field. The splitting of 
electro-magnetic waves when propagated through an ionised medium 
has been clearly demonstrated by these laboratory experiments. A 
number of experimental anomalies regarding the variation of 

1 R. C. Majtandar, Indian Science Congress, Math. Phys. Section, Abs. 
No. 4, 1937 ; Zs. /. Phys. (to appear shortly). Transaction Bose Research. 
Institute, 11, 1936-37. 

2 S. K. Mitra, Proc. Nat. Ins. Sd., I, 130, 1936. 

3 H. Rakshit, Phil. Mag., 18, 675, 1934. 

* J. N. Bhar, Ind. Jour. Phys., 11, 109, 1937. 

5 S. K. Mitra, Nature, 123, 769, 1929. 
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dielectric constant with frequency has also been recently cleared up 
by S. S. Banerjee 

The most conspicuous contribution from Prof. Mitra’s ^ 
laboratory has been the discovery of the D and C layers of ioniza- 
tion, lower than the permanent Kennelly-Heaviside layer, at 
heights of 55 and 30 km. respectively. This discovery was first 
announced in a meeting of the National Institute of Sciences of 
India, in August 1935, and, though first received with a certain 
amount of scepticism by the western investigators, has been com- 
pletely confirmed by the subsequent work of Colwell and his pupils 
in America and Watson Watt and his collaborators in England. 
The discovery is of a very fundamental nature as it is not expected 
on the present theories, and shows the necessity of attacking the 
problem of ionization and absorption in the atmosphere from a new 
standpoint®. 

Since 1934, the study of ionosphere was carried out at Allahabad 
imder the guidance of Prof. M. N. Saha by Dr. G. R. Toshniwal 
and his colleagues B. D. Pant, R. R. Bajpai, R. N. Rai and K. B. 
Mathur. They have collected valuable data regarding the diurnal 
and seasonal variation of the heights and electron densities of the 
various ionised strata. An important contribution from the 
Allahabad Laboratory is the discovery of the threefold splitting of 
the radio-waves by G. .R. Toshniwal * who obtained records of 
reflection of the a;- wave satisfying the condition =^®+PPa- 
Eds interpretation has been confirmed recently by Leiv Harang 
working at Tromso and R. Jouaust and his co-workers in Prance, 
Toshniwal has put forward a new explanation of the absorption of 
radio waves which has, however, been contested by J. N, Bhar®. 
Toshniwal, Pant and Bajpai® have also suggested an explanation 
for the origin of complex echoes. 

R. N. Rai^ has found an additional condition for- reflection 
of the a:-wave proceeding from the assumption that reflection takes 
place when group velocity becomes zero. Exactly the same results 
have been obtained theoretically by R. R. Bajpai® in a straight- 
forward manner proceeding from altogether different conditions. 


1 S. S. Banerjee, Paper No. 42, Mathematics and Physics section, Indian 
Science Congress, 1934. 

s S. K. IMitra and F. Syam, Nature, 135, 953, 1936. 

3 The workers on the lono^here are grateful to Prof. Mitra for the 
compilation of a report entitled ‘ Present state of our knowledge of the 
Ionosphere ’ published by the National Institute of Sciences of India. This 
compresses, within a small volume, a large amount of useful material scattered 
in literature. 

4 6. B, Tosliniwal, Nature, 135, 471, 1935. 

3 • J. N. Bhar, Science and Cidture, Nov. 1936. 
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This new condition of reflection has cleared up the very notable and 
puzzling experimental result obtained a few months before by 
Pant and Bajpai^ that the difference in the critical penetration 
frequencies for the ordinary and the extraordinary rays was on 
many occasions observed to be only 0‘14 Mc/Sec. at Allahabad 
(when the electron concentration in the jP-region was such that the 
critical penetration frequency was nearl}’^ 4 Mc/Seo.) while according 
to the older theories (Appleton-Hartree) this difference should 
have been about 0*74 Mc/Sec, a result which was also observed 
at times by the above workers. Bajpai and Mathm* ^ have 
draivn group-velocitj^ curves for different frequency and electron- 
concentration. 

M. N. Saha and R, N. Rai® have worked out mathemati- 
cally the reflection of the o-component of the radio wave bj'^ thin, 
but highly concentrated electron barriers, as for example, we get 
in the abnormal JJ-region reflexion, in Jlf -reflexion, and in partial 
reflexion of the a-wave according to the three modes. They have 

proved that even when the condition — is fulfilled, waves 

can penetrate considerable thickness, about 3 Ion. of electron layer. 

It is well known that a general explanation of the upper air 
ionization by the ultraviolet rays of the sun was given by Pannekoek 
by using a modified form of the Saha ionization formula. This 
work was further extended by Chapman. Saha * has considered 
the action of ultraviolet sunlight on the constituents of the Upper 
Atmosphere in detail, and has shown that the Pannekoek-Chapman 
method is not capable of explaining the observed intensity of 
the negative bands of nitrogen in the morning and evening 
flashes, and the intensification of these bands in the sunlit aurora, 
if we regard that the sun radiates like a blackbody at 6,000 K. 
He has suggested that in the ultraviolet region, the fundamental 
lines of H, He and other elements are emitted as emission lines with 
an intensity which may be about million times the intensity of the 
6,000 K-blackbody background. 

L. C. Verman, S. T. Char and Aijaz Mohammad, at Bangalore, 
obtained continuous records of the equivalent height and the 
intensity of the received pulses some four years ago. It is unfor- 
tunate that this work has come to a standstill. 

Khastgir ® and his pupils, B. Sen Gupta and D. N. Ohoudhury 
at Dacca, have measured the height of the ionosphere by the method 
of signal fading. 


1 B. D. Pant and B. B. Bajpai, Science and Culture, 2, 409, 1937. 

2 B. B. Bajpai and K. B. Mathur, Ind. Jour. Phys., 11, 166, 1937. 

3 M. N. Saha and B. N. Bai, Proc. Nat. Ins. Sci. India, 3, 369, 1937. *’ 

4 M. N. Saha, Proc. Nat. Ins. Sci. India, I, 217, 1936. 
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Some ionospheric measurements were made at Benares by 
P. K. Dutt and S. S. Banerjee 

Signal strength measurements of the local transmitter have 
been made by H. Rakshit and K. K. Roy® at 
Signal strength Calcutta working in Prof. Mitra’s laboratory, 
measur^ents — . Prom these measurements many important data 
deterirdnatioif*<rf effective height, aerial radiation and 

electric con- ejfficiency and service area of the Calcutta trans- 
stants of the soii. mitter have been obtained. The conductivity 
of the soil at various places has also been 
deduced from these data. Signal strength measurements have 
also been made by K. Srrnivasan® at Bangalore. At Dacca, 
Khastgir ^ and his pupils have analyzed a large number of conti- 
nuous observations of ‘ fading ’ of the Calcutta V.U.C. signal. 
Prom this analysis they have been able to estimate the value of the 
ratio of the vertical electric forces produced by the ground wave 
and the downcoming wave. KJiastgir® has also studied the ground 
absorption of wireless waves and in connection with his work on 
absorption, he, in collaboration with B. Sen Gupta, has determined 
the electrical constants of the Dacca soil at radio frequencies. 

(6) Atmospherics. 

In India the study of atmospherics was first taken up by S. N. 
Subba Rao ® at the Annamalai University. His work shows that, 
in addition to ‘ fine ’ structure, lightning flashes have also got a 
‘ gross ’ structure. He has suggested that possibly the complex 
nature of the electric discharge — each group consisting of several 
separate strokes — accounts for the divergence in the observations 
of lightning flashes reported by various investigators. 

Important work concerning the study of the wave forms of 
atmospherics has been done at Madras by 0. V. Rajam The chief 
points of his study are classification, frequency of occurrence, dura- 
tions, intensities, diurnal variation and the production of noises in 
receivers. 

(c) General. 

Ediastgir and A. K. Das Gupta ® have carried out a number of 
experiments on crystal rectification and have made a detailed study 
of the effect of heat, ultraviolet light and X-rays on crystal rectifica- 


1 S. S. Banerjee and B. N. Singh, Nature, 137, 583, 1936. 

- H. Rakshit, Phil. Mag., 11, 174, 1931. 

3 K. Srinivasan, Wireless Eng., 5, 205 and 275, 1928. 
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tion. Khastgir^ has also propounded a new theory of crystal 
rectification known as the ‘ surface theory of rectification in ionic 
crystals He claims that his theory explains certain results 
obtained in his laboratory which defy explanation on the basis of 
the existing theories of Eccles and Schottky. 

A very important contribution to the radiation resistance of 
transmission lines from ultra high frequency as affected by bends 
and curves has been made by S. S. Banerjee * of Benares working 
in the laboratory of Prof. S. K. Slitra. Banerjee found that in 
order that such bends may not be sources of spurious radiation, the 
transmission lines (parallel wire) must not have any folds in the 
plane of the wires. 

S. S. Banerjee and B. Singh ® have employed short parallel 
wire .transmission lines for the modulation of ultra-short waves of 
lengths 4-5 metres by high frequencies of the order of l'5-3 mega- 
cycles per second. It has been shown that amplitude modulation 
free from frequency modulation is obtamed when the length of the 
line is an integral multiple of a quarter of the carrier wavelength. 
The effects of the carrier wave and side bands, adequately separated 
have been studied with a modified Lecher wire system. 

(d) Need of a Radio Researdi Board in loidia. 

The type of researches on Radio and Ionosphere which are 
being carried on in India by a few bands of enthusiastic workers is 
conducted in other coimtries under the auspices of some central 
organized body. On account of the national importance of these 
subjects most of the countries have formed organizations known as 
Ba^o Research Boards. The function of these bodies is, to co- 
ordinate the works carried out in the universities, in the various 
research institutions and in the government departments and also' 
to make a planned attack on the unsolved problems. England, 
Australia, Canada, Japan and the United States of America aill 
have Radio Research Boards or bodies similar to it. Unfor- 
tunately, the Government of India has not yet been persuaded to 
the advisability of setting up such a board. 


Xn. X-Rays. 


The earliest worker on X-rays in India is Prof. 0. V. Raman *, 
who started it as a side issue of his work on the di&action of light 
by matter ; he was led to believe that systematic study of diffraction 
effects observed with ordinary light and with X-rays would result 
in significant advances in our knowledge of the phenomena. His 


1 S. R. Khastgir, Ind. Jour. Phya., 9, 347, 1935. 
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attention was first drawn to the haloes or rings which are obtained 
as a result of the diffraction of X-rays through liquids. Raman 
and Ramanathan^ attempted to explain the origin of these 
rings on the supposition that the arrangement of molecules in liquids 
is not in perfect chaos, but possesses certain amount of orderliness. 
They applied Einstein-Smoluchowski’s theory of density fluctua- 
tions to this interesting problem, and deduced a theory which fairly 
accounts for the principal diffraction haloes. Experimental studies 
in this direction were made by C. M. Sogani^ who examined 
several liquids with reference to their molar arrangement, and for 
finding out the effect of compressibifity of liquids on X-rays haloes. 
Ramsubramanyam and V. I. Vaidyanathan ® studied the effect 
of high temperature on X-ray haloes in liquids and amorphous 
solids and the results obtained by them could he quantitatively 
understood from Raman and Ramanathan’s theory. 

P. Krishnamurty * carried out extensive investigations with a 
large number of organic liquids, liquid mixtures, and solutions of 
crystalloids. He extended his investigations not only to various • 
forms of amorphous carbon, colloidal solutions of dextrin, gelatin, 
sodium oleate, etc. but also to aqueous solutions of liquids, such 
as phenol, trimethyl carbonol, piperidine, glycerine, ethyl alcohol, 
lactic acid, etc. The results of his investigations could now be 
easily correlated and tmderstood from the cybotactics hypothesis 
of Stewart. Mahadevan ® also examined the important varieties of 
coal, vitrain and deurain. Interesting results were also obtained 
by P. Mukherji® on the internal scattering of various forms of 
carbon, placed under different conditions. K. Banerji ^ also studied 
the X-rays diffraction in the liquid alloys of sodium and potassium. 

The discrepancy observed from the measurements of magnetic 
susceptibilities of naphthalene and anthracene against the structure 
tentatively assumed by Sir William Bragg led K. Banerji® to 
re-investigate the atomic arrangements in the crystal of these 
two substances. He found that the molecules are inclined to the 
cell faces, the correct position being obtained by first placing them 
along the he plane and then by two successive rotations about the 
h and c axes. The rotations about the &-axis for the two molecules 
in the unit cell are equal and opposite while about c they are in 
the same direction in conformity with the space group 0^,^ AU the 
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benzene rings in the same molecule are in the same plane and the 
rings are practically regular hexagons. 

K. Banerji and his students^ at Dacca analyzed a large 
number of organic crystals such as paradinitro-benzenej benzamide, 
acenaphthene, benzil, hydrazobenzene, benzophenone and com- 
pleted the determination of the structures of these compounds. 
Assuming the structure of the benzene nucleus to remain intact in 
these molecules, they have been able to draw definite conclusion 
regarding the structure of these molecules. J. Dhar^ has also 
made a systematic study of the structure of diphenyl, dihenzyl 
and p-dihalogen derivatives of diphenyl. He has shown that in 
diphenyl, the benzene ring is a flat regular hexagon and the diphenyl 
molecule strictly conforms to linearly extended structure with two 
coplanar benzene rings. Prof. Slata Prasad ® and his students at 
Bombay (Eoyal College of Science) have analysed a large number 
of crystals, the anatysis being complete in some cases and in other 
cases leading only to the determination of space groups. Complete 
analysis has been made of the crystals of azobenzene, stilbene and 
totane and the space groups of the crystals of copper formate, 
acenaphthene, hydrazobenzene, w-azotoluene and p-azotoluene 
have been determined and the symmetry of the molecules has been 
found. Similar analysis made by them in the case of p-nitro 
biphenyl, p-amino azobenzene, anthranihc acid, diphenyl nitro- 
samine and o-azotoluene has led to the conclusion that these 
molecules are asjunmetric. Prof. K. Prasad^ and his students at 
Patna have set up an X-ray laboratory, where investigations on 
X-ray spectrography, soft X-rays and crystal structure are being 
carried on. Their works cover a wide field of problems, such as 
examination of fish scales and tortoise shell, investigation of 
X-ray haloes of piimaiy and isomeric alcohol from methyl to amyl, 
X-ray and photographic reversal, etc. In the field of X-ray spectro- 
graphy, they have investigated the efiects of intense cooling on the 
intensity of the L-lines emitted by copper and iron. Mass 
absorption coefficient of aluminium has been measured by them 
in the region of soft X-rays from 7 A to 25A. 

K. G. Majumdar® at Duane’s laboratory in the Harvard 
University carried on investigations in the K series spectra of 
Tungsten, on the absorption of short X-rays by lithium. Khastgir 
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And Sen Gnpta^ were for long devoted to the J-radiation of 
Barkla. Dasannacharya ^ made some interesting experimental 
observations on the polarization of X-rays emitted from thin 
aluminium anticathodes and also on the polarization of the 
continuous X-rays from single electron impacts. He showed that 
percentage of polarization increases exponentially with the decrease 
in thickness of the target and from extrapolation he concluded that 
complete polarization could he obtained for all voltages when the 
thickness of the aluminium target is 6 X 10 ' ® cm. G. B. Deodhar 
(at Siegbahn’s laboratory at Uppsala, Sweden) performed some 
experiments® on the fine structure of the X-absorption limit of 
silicon oxide and carried on investigations on the X-ray non- 
diagram fines both for K and L series and attempted to explain the 
origin of most of these fines on the assumption that they arise from 
transitions in multiply-ionised atoms. He has further shown that 
pairs exist in non-^agram fines, which show approximately con- 
stant frequency difference. 

B. B. Ray ^ (at Siegbahn’s Laboratory, Uppsala) has made some ■ 
interesting studies on the irregularity of the K doublets in the 
elements of the lower atomic number. His extended investiga- 
tion on the irregularity of the L-doublets. for a large number of 
elements, led him to conclude that irregularities are d^y peculiar to 
transitional elements. He further observed that not only does the 
doublet difference in the lower element depend on the chemical 
state of the compound but also in the case of sulphur, the wave- 
lengths of the K fines change with different chemical constitution. 
Ray also made some observations on the identity of some of the 
lines in the L series of Tungsten by photographic method. He is one 
of those who suggested the possibility of the double transition in 
X-rays and from the analogy with the optical spectra he attempted to 
•explain the origin of the spark lines in X-rays. Ray ® has measured 
the K-absorption limit of elements from 37 Rb to 50 Sn and from 
the measurements of the secondary absorption edges in the L series 
•of ca sium and barium, he has ^awn attention to the fact that 
Kronig’s theory is not sufficient to explain the peculiarities of 
these edges and Siegbahn’s contention for the selection principle 
for absorption edges may solve the difficulty. Raman ® has 
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calculated the intensity’ of X-rays scattered by a group of electrons 
moving independent!}’* of each other about atomic nucleus and has 
derived a theoretical expression from classical mechanics, u-hich 
contains both the coherent and incoherent radiation and the latter 
can be interpreted as arising from the Comjiton efTeet. 

M. X. Saha and R. K. Slianna ’ have shown that the 
screening constant for the K and l«-levels varies from clement to 
element and foreshadowed an empirical method for calculating them. 
The}' have shoum that Sommcrfcld’s method of calculating the 
screening constants is not quite logical. Saha and J. IJ. I^rulchcrjce " 
have calculated the probability of inter-transition in the L-shells 
and have .suggested that the non-appearance of these inter-transi- 
tional line.s in many elements might be ju.st due to the fact that, 
the energy of the inter-transition is just greater than .‘■•ome of the 
outer j\[-shells and so they arc internally absorbed. Coster and 
Kronig® have further extended the sugge.stion. 

B. Ray* at one time believed to have observed radiations 
modilicd by the scattering of X-rays by bound electrons but his work 
was not gbncrall}* supported by other inve.'Jtigators. But recently 
Sommerfeld has .shoiivn the possibility of the existence of such 
modified radiation purely from theoretical consideration. H. Dcy ® 
has made ob.cervations on the partial polarization of confinu- 
OTiB X-rays emitted from thin aluminium anticathode by counting 
the photoeloctrons emitted in different directions using a Wilson 
Cloud Chamber and the re.sults arc fairly in accord with those 
•obser%’ed b}’ Dunne and others, who studied the same phenomena 
by other methods. 

S. Ramachnndra Rno ® measured the critical potential 
in the soft X-ray region from single crj’stal face of Xickel and also 
some polycrystalline metal faces b}*^ electron bombardment method. 
The same was followed by G. Bnndopndhya who made 
some interesting observations on the photo-electric effect on 
X-rays. H. Singh also followed the same method for the 
measurement of the critical potential from Copper and Iron. S. R. 
Das and K. Ray® studied the important allotropes of sulphur, 
and came to the conclusion that plastic sulphur is the only amor- 
phous variety of sulphur, and the rest are crystalline. Excepting 
white sulphur, all but the monoclinic variety have the space- 
group V. White sulphur also transforms to this form at 88°C. They 
further noticed that the transition from rhombic to monoclinio form 


1 M. N..Salja and R. S.' Sharma, Bull. U.P. Aca. Sci., 1, 119, 1932. 

2 M. N. Saha and J. B. Muldiorjoo, Nalure, 133, 377, 1934. 

3 Costor and Kronig, Physica, 2, 13, 1935 ; 3, 282, 1930. 

* B. B. Ray, Zeita.f. Phya., 66, 261, 1930. 

5 H. Doy, Ind. Jour. Phya., 9, 607, 1936. 
c S. Ramachandra Rao, Proc. Boy. Soc., 128, 41, 1930. 

7 G. Bandopadhya, Proc. Boy. Soc., 120, 40, 1928. 

8 S. R. Das and K. Ray, Sci. and GuU., 1, 784, 1930 ; 2, 108, 662, 1930-37. 
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starts above 80°C. and is always accompanied by growth of the 
crystal size and distortion of lattice planes. 

Work on the constitution of jute and other fibres by X-ray 
methods have been started by B. B. B;ay ^ and his pupils. 

Laue photographs of iridescent crystals of potassium chlorate 
have been studied by S. C. Sarkar and it has been shown that the 
iridescence is due to the presence of a large number of twinned 
strata almost parallel to each other inside the or 37 Btal. 

Xm. Meteoeology ®. 

A review of the progress of meteorology in India during the 
last twenty-five years may appropriately begin with a reference to 
the valuable pioneer work which had been done by Mr. H. B. 
Blanford and Sir John Eliot during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. Even to-day, Blanford’s ‘ Indian Meteorologist’s Vade- 
Mecum ’ and ‘ The Climate of India, Burma and Ceylon ’ and 
Ehot’s ‘ Hand Book of Cyclonic Storms in the Bay of Bengal ’ and 
‘ Climatological Atlas ’ form the foundation of our knowledge of 
weather and climate in India. 

{a) Seasonal Forecasts, 

A meteorological service aims to predict the day to day changes 
in weather and to issue timely warnings against high winds, heavy 
rainfall, floods, cyclonic storms, etc., to various interests over land 
and out at sea. In India the forecasting of seasonal rainfall has 
also engaged the attention of the meteorologists since the time of 
Blanford, and in this matter, India has given the lead to other 
countries. 

Seasonal forecasts are of importance to the predominantly 
agricultural population of this country and incidentally also to 
Government in estimating financial prospects. This was recognized 
as early as 1884 when Blanford began issuing monsoon forecasts 
which were based mainly upon certain previous weather conditions 
in India. Eliot improved upon this method by considering the 
possible influence of extra-Indian factors, e.g., pressure at Seychelles, 
Australia, etc. Both Blanford and Eliot, however, depended much 
on intuition. 

Sir Gilbert Walker *, who succeeded Eliot as Director-General of 
Observatories, introduced in 1906-07 the correlation-coefficient and 


1 B. B. Ray, Set. and. Cult., 2, 653, 1937. 

^ S. C. Sarkar, Ind. Jour. Phys,, 5, 337, 1930. 

3 The writer (Dr. A. K. Das) is indebted to Dr.- C. W. B. Normand, 
Director-General of Observatories in India, for advice in the preparation of 
this article. 

* G. Walker, Mem. Ind. Met. Dept., 21, 13, 1914; 23, 22, 1922; 

ibid., 24, 333, 1924. 
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the multiple regression equation in his monsoon foreeasts, thus 
applying, for the first time, numerical methods to the preparation 
of seasonal weather forecasts and eliminating the personal factor. 
By the application of the methods of correlation-coefficients, Walker 
discovered certain important relationships between weather in 
distant parts of the earth. The main conclusion reached in his 
‘ World Weather ’ investigations is that there are three big swayings 
or oscillations : — 

(а) The North Atlantic oscillation between the Azores and 

Iceland, 

(б) The North Pacific oscillation between the high pressme 

belt and the winter depression near the Aleutian 
Islands ; and 

(c) The Southern oscillation, mainly between the South 
Pacific and the land areas round the Indian Seas. 

The method of correlation-coefficients has ever since been 
employed in monsoon forecasting in India and considerable improve- 
ments have been made in the method by introducing Walker’s 
significance test for selecting correlated factors. 

A stfil further improvement is that introduced by Dr. C. W. B. 

* Normand^, the present Director-Gleneral, and named by him the 
‘ Performance Test of Significance "li^ereas Walker’s method 
aims at eliminating personal bias once the forecasting factors have 
been chosen, the Perfbimance Test provides a means for surmount- 
ing personal bias in the ultimate choice of factors. The application 
of this idea in practice would be as follows : Suppose we want to 
. forecast rainfall in a particular area. We correlate the rainfall in 
that area with a number of other factors using part of the 
available' data. We have now to choose, say, four or five suitable 
factors and form a multiple regression equation. This choice of 
factors, depending as it does on individual judgments, can be a 
serious . drawback to the usefulness of the forecasting formula. 
The Performance Test consists in correlating the actual ‘ unused ’ 
data with the corresponding data calculated or ‘ predicted ’ from 
the forecasting formula. The correlation-coefficient should be 
positive and, if it is significant, the full data may be used for obtain- 
ing a more accurate forecasting formida. 

. Dr. S. R. Savur * has shown that the Performance Test can be 
applied to various other statistical problems and is likely to be an 
important aid in statistical investigations in general. 

(a) XJtilizaiion of Upper Air data. — Prior to 1914 daily weather 
Daily Weather Prediction in India was made mainly from surface 

Forecasting data. Since then upper air data from a slowly 

increasing number of stations have come to 


1 C. W. B. Normand, Q.J.R. Met. Sac., 58, 3, 1932. 

2 S. R. Savur, Ind. Jour. Physics, 8, 27, 1932. 
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the forecaster’s aid. The pioneer in upper air organization in India 
was J. H. Field.- The work initiated by him is being continued by 
G. Chatterji. The upper air data used for daily weather work are 
the velocity and direction of wind at various heights above the 
ground telegraphed from a net-work of 38 stations. More detailed 
information such as pressure, temperature and humidity at various 
levels would have been very valuable, but there are practical 
difficulties in obtaining this information for the use of the 
forecaster. It is gratifying to note, however, that G. Chatterji^ 
has invented temperature indicators (based on the principle of the 
bimetallic thermometer) for use in the first few kilometres above 
ground. He has also designed a hygrograph for obtaining con- 
tinuous records of dry and wet bulb temperatures in the lower 
levels of the upper atmosphere and an improved type of Dines 
Meteorograph which is particularly suitable, on account of its 
enlarged scale, for sounding the lower layers of the atmosphere. 
Another set of very inexpensive instruments has been designed by 
A. K. Das 2 for obtaining quickly the values of temperature and 
pressure and the heights of inversions in the lower levels of the free 
atmosphere. These instruments are based on the principle of the 
air thermometer so that any one with a reasonable experience of , 
glass-blowing can make them with little trouble. The use of 
aeroplanes for obtaining direct information of conditions in the 
first few miles of the atmosphere is at present confined, in India, 
to a few R.A.F. stations in North-West India. 

(6) Frontal Analysis. — A. powerful method that has come to the 
forecaster’s aid is the analysis of air masses first introduced by 
V. Bjerknes. It is now well recognized that weather is caused by 
interaction between different types of air masses. Several ways of 
recognizing air masses have been suggested, but a very useful, 
yet simple, method is the use of the ‘ Wet-bulb potential tempera- 
ture ’ first put forward by Normand ®. The importance of this 
method is at once recognized when it is seen that the wet-bulb 
potential temperature ‘ has a defiboite meaning as a heat function, 
has an intimate relation with adiabatic process in general, and 
provides us with a measure of the entropy of atmospheric air ’, 
as shown by Normand. The invariance of the wet-bulb potential 
temperature has been the guiding factor in all the work on air mass 
analysis that has been recently done in India. Dr. Normand * also 
identified wet-bulb temperatures with the saturated adiabats that 
appear on the well-known adiabatic diagrams of Hertz and Neuhoff, 
and later in 1931 showed how wet-bulb curves (or ‘ Estergrams ’) 
entered on such diagrams can, in conjunction with dry bulb curves 

1 G. Chatterji, Gerl. Beitr. Z. Geoph., 34, 262, 1931. 

2 A. K. Das, Gerl. Beitr. Z. Geoph., 3b; 1, 1932 ; ibid., 36, 4, 1932 ; ibid., 

37, 224, 1932. 

3 C. "W. B. Normand, Memoirs Ind. Met. Dept., 23, 1, 1921. 

* C. W. B. Normand, Nature, 128, 683, 1931. 
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(or ‘ T-^ diograms ’) be used for the rapid classification of atmospheric 
layers for stability or latent instability. An account of the method 
is to be found in a .Memoir by Mr. V. V. Sohoni and Miss 
Paranjpe who have classified many T-^ diograms by this method 
and correlated subsequent weather with the degree of stability 
or latent instability evinced by the soundings. 

(b) Investigations of the Upper Air. 

The technique of pilot balloon observations and sounding work 
and the conclusions that could be drawn fi’om the data collected 
up to the end of 1919 was elaborated in a series of memoirs by 
J. H. Field and W. A. Harwood ^ entitled ‘ The Free Atmosphere 
in India ’. 

. K. R. Ramanathan® who made a general study of the 
soundings of the fi'ee atmosphere both in India and other countries, 
gave, for the first time, a concrete picture of the distribution of 
temperature up to 25 kilometres over the northern hemisphere 
dining summer and winter. Some of his main conclusions are 
quoted below : — 

‘The stratosphere is not isothermal over any particular 
place, but above a certain level there is a tendency for the 
temperature to increase with height. 

The coldest air over the earth, of temperature about 186°A 
(— 88°C) lies at a height of some 17 geodynamic kilo- 
metres over the equator in the form of a fiat ring 
surrounded by rings of warm air.’ 

The observations in the upper air both as regards soundings 
and wind measurements were made at Poona, Hyderabad and 
Madras under the direction of the Upper Air Sect 'on at Poona, 
with materials supplied by the Upper Air Observat...ry at Agra, 
which under the able guidance of G. Chatterji developed the 
necessary technique. These observations together with those 
made by G. Chatterji and his co-workers at Agra have been 
analyzed and discussed by G. Chatterji, N. K. Sur, K. R. 
Ramanathan and their collaborators in a number of papers*. 
It is not possible to give an account of the many results 
obtained from all these investigations within the limited space 
of this article, but we will mention some of the important points 
brought out by these researches. One is that the tropopause or 


1 V. V. Sohoni and Paranjpe, Memoirs Ind. Met. Dept., 26. 131, 1937, 

2 J. H. Field and W. A. Hanrood, Memoirs Ind. Met. Dept., 24, Parts 5 
and 6, 1921—23. 

3 K. R. Ramanathan, Memoirs Ind. Met. Dept., 25, 163, 1930. 

* G. Chatterji and N. K. Sur, Gerl. Beitr. Z. Geopli., 25, 266. 1930- 
Eamnathan and Ramakrishnan, Memoirs Ind. Met. Dept., 25 51 1934 ’ 
H. C. Banerjeo and Ramanathan, Ind. Met. Dept. Sc. Notes, 3, 2l’ los’o ’ 
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the transition layer between the troposphere and the stratosphere 
over Northern India occurs at a height of 14-18 kilometres. 
But there are fluctuations in the height in the different seasons, 
the mean height being 16*5 gkm. (temperature 194'5°K.) during 
the period middle of May to end of October and 14*9 gkm. 
(temperature 203-5°IC). during the rest of the year. It is also 
remarkable that the temperature of the base of the stratosphere is 
higher in the colder months than in the hotter ones. Another 
striking fact is that the monsoon season (July-August) is the 
hottest of aU the seasons up to nearly 14 gkm. 

Finally it may be mentioned that upper air studies in India 
have led to a substantial modification of the picture of the general 
circulation of the atmosphere as presented by Teisserenc de Bort 
and Hildebrandsson. 


(c) Investigations on structure and, movements of tropical storms, 
depressions, etc., in the Indian Seas. 

A considerable amount of research work has been done by 
meteorologists in India on the nature of the major weather pheno- 
mena, such as storms or depressions originating in the Indian Seas, 
thunderstorms of land origin, winter depressions which move from 
the west over Persia and Northern India. It has been well known 
from the time of Eliot {vide Eliot’s Cyclone Memoirs, Parts I-V) 
that the outer storm areas of cyclones of the Indian Seas do not 
possess a symmetrical structure contrary to what was generally 
believed to be the case with tropical cyclones. Recently, however, 
B. N. Desai and S, Basu* have brought forward clear evidence 
in favour of non-symmetrical structiure in the iimer storm area of 
five Indian cyclones. An important point which emerges from Desai 
and Basu’s investigation is that the calm centre or * eye ’ of an 
Indian cyclone does not coincide with the lowest pressure, nor is 
the strength of winds in the inner hurricane zone symmetrical 
with respect to the centre. This conclusion, though not completely 
invalidating the usual theory of the formation of the calm centre 
according to which the central calm is due to the complete com- 
pensation of the pressure gradient by the centrifugal force acting on 
the rapidly rotating air mass, throws considerable doubt on the 
validity of this theory. It is well known that the Indian cyclonic 
storms form on a diffuse boundary between two air currents one 
of which is essentially of oceanic and the other of land origin. 
Several attempts have been made recently to investigate the struc- 
ture of individual cyclones by applying the methods of Norwegian 
meteorologists for the extra-tropical cyclones. S. C. Roy and 


1 B. N. Desai and S. Basu, GerU Beitr. Z. GeopJi., 40, 1, 1933 ; Basu and 
Desai, ibid., 42, 353, 1934. 
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A. K. Roy^ showed, for the first time, by analyzing a number of 
typical Indian cyclones that there is a close analogy between the 
structure of the Indian cyclone and that of the extra-tropical cyclone. 
In fact they showed that in a fully developed Indian cj^clone, there 
are two clear Jfronts similar to the warm and cold fronts of extra- 
tropical depressions, and that the severity of a cyclone is greatest 
in the pre-monsoon and post-monsoon seasons when the two 
constituent air masses are most strongly contrasted in their pro- 
perties, The later investigations of Ramanathan^, Sobhag Mai 
and B. N. Desai^ and N, K. Sur* on individual cyclones have 
also brought forward a certain amount of evidence pointing to the 
existence of fronts in Indian cyclones. In some recent investigations 
an attempt has been made to show, by the method of air mass 
analysis, that there occur in the atmosphere in India surfaces of 
discontinuity of the inclined or ‘ front ’ t3rpe even in the absence of 
marked storm conditions. N. K. Sur® has shown by analyzing 
a few typical weather situations that occasionally a wedge of dry 
north-westerly continental air extends between the south-westerly 
winds from the Arabian Sea and the easterly winds of the monsoon 
traversing the Gangetic vallej'- and gives rise to typical fronts with 
characteristic rainfall over the western United Provinces and 
adjacent parts. 

In a recent memoir V. Doraiswami Iyer® has shown that 
an appreciable number of the residual lows from the typhoons of 
the Pacific Ocean and the China Sea, which strike the coast of 
Indo-Cliina or South China during the period July to November, 
travel across the intervening hilly country and enter the Indian area. 
Many of these, which cross over in the months of September to 
November, develop into storms or well-marked depressions, those 
that develop into storms in the Indian Seas being of small extent. 

Although our knowledge of the structure of the Indian cyclones 
has considerably improved in recent times, the directions of move- 
ments of storms in the Indian Seas are still not clearly understood. 
It may be that the track of a cyclone depends, as Harwood con- 
cluded from a statistical study, upon the wind directions at the 
cirrus level, but it would seem that the inclination of the spatial 
axis of a cyclone ought to give a better indication of the direction 
of travel. The winter depressions, which move into India from the 
west across Persia and Baluchistan were studied by B. N. Banerji ’’ 
who showed that they present practically the same character- 


^ S. C. Roy and A. K. Roy, Beitr. Z. Ph. fr. Atm., 16, 224, 1930. 

2 K. R. Ramanathan, Memoirs Ind. Met. Dept., 26, 79, 1936 ; Ramanathaa 
and Ramakrisbnan, ibid., 26, 13, 1933. 

s S. Mai and B. N. Desai, Ind. Met. Dept. Sc. Notes, 4, 87, 1931. 

* N. K. Sur, Ind. Met. Dept. Sc. Notes, 6, 113, 1936. 

5 N. K. Sur, Memoirs Ind. Met. Dept., 26, 37, 1933. 

6 V. Doraiswami Iyer, Memoirs Ind. Met. Dept., 26, 93, 1936. 

^ Banerji, ‘ Meteorology of the Persian Gulf and Mekran Central 

Publication Branch (Govt, of India), 1931. 
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istics as the occluded depressions of the extra-tropical regions. 
Although the rainfall associated •with these depressions is of con- 
siderable importance to agriculturists in north-west India, they do 
not in themselves present any particularly unintelligible feature 
which would require a special study. But there is an important 
tji'pe of weather phenomenon which appears in some way to be 
closely connected with these western depressions, namely, the series 
of dust or thunderstorms that occur in Northern India particularly 
in Bengal, Bihar, and the United Pro'vinces during the transition 
seasons immediately before and after the proper "winter months. 
These thunderstorms or ‘ norwesters ’ often occur well in front of an 
advancing western depression and in some parts of the country, 
especially in Bengal, cause ■\dolent squalls of a destructiveness, 
sometimes surpassing that of the severe cyclones of the Bay of 
Bengal. The origin and mode of occurrence of ‘ norwesters ’ ha've 
been investigated bj'^ V. V. Sohoni S. N. Sen ® and A. K. Das 
The effect of over-running of the damp and warm air mass 
over Bengal by potentially colder air above has been considered 
bj'^ Sohoni. The same process has been invoked by B. N. 
Desai* and by S. P. Venkateswaran ® to explain the thunder- 
storms of Poona and the Peninsula. Sen however concludes 
from his studies on the norwesters of Bengal that these thunder- 
storms are caused by the undercutting of the warm moist air from 
the Bay by a colder and drier sample of air, which rushes down the 
river valleys from the eastern Himalayas. The propagation of 
norwester squalls has been compared by A. K. Das to the move- 
ment of cold waves in Europe and America. Assuming that the 
cold air moves as in W. Schmidt’s laboratory experiments not as a 
thin-tripped wedge but as a more or less thick ‘ SquaU-head ’, 
A. K. Das has theoretically calculated the squall-velocities for a 
large number of norwesters recorded at the .Mipore Observatory. 
By this quantitative method he has shown for the first time that 
there is a good agreement between the theoretically calculated 
squall-velocities and the wind-velocities recorded by anemographs 
during the norwesters of Bengal ; it has also been shown that the 
principal features of norwesters including the occasional formation 
of tornadoes in Bengal can be explained satisfactorily on the basis 
of this mechanism. 

A detailed study of a few thunderstorms at Colaba led S. K. 
Banerji® to uphold the -view first advanced by G. C. Simpson, 


1 V. V. Sohoni, Jnd. Met. Dept. Sc. Notes, 4, 19, 1931. 

2 S. N. Sen, Nature, 127, 128, 1931. 

® N. K. Das, Gerl. Beitr. Z. Geoph., 39, 144, 1933 ; Current Science, 1, 386, 
1933 ; Ihid., 2, 418, 1934. 

4 B. N. Desai, Ind. Met. Dept. Sc. Notes, 3, 89, 1931. 

6 S. P. Venkatcswaran, Ind. Met. Dept. So. Notes, 5, 63, 1933. 

0 S. K. Banerji, Q«T.R. Met. Soc., 56, 305, 1930 ; Phil. Trans. Sou. Soe., 
231, 1, 1933. 
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Tiz., that the electricity in thunderstorms originates from tlio 
breaking of rain drops in clouds by ascending air. 


(d) Badiaiive and Convective processes in the Atmosphere. 

The problems of radiation and turbulence in the atmosphere 
bave received a good deal of attention from meteorologists in India 
during the last few years, and a number of e.vpcrimental as well ns 
theoretical investigations have been carried out. In a suggestive 
paper K. R. Eamanathan* has examined the effect of radia- 
tion on the equilibrium of the higher layers of the troposphere by 
emplojdng the method used bj' Simpson in his famous jiapers on 
Atmospheric Radiation. It is a well-knomi fact that Ihe tropical 
tropopause is much higlier and colder than the tropopause over the 
middle latitudes, but this fact has not yet received a thoroughly 
satisfactory explanation. Ramanathnn has arrived at the con- 
clusion that over the tropics there should be a region of active con- 
vection between about 8 and 12 km. and weaker convection for two 
or three km. further above, both during the day and the night. 
Now, since in the lower levels of the troposphere up to about 8 km. 
the potential temperature and the moisture content arc higher over 
the tropical regions than over the temperate zones it follows that a 
larger quantity of moisture can be pushed up bj' convection to levels 
of lower temperature over the tropics and consequently the level of 
radiative equilibrium or the tropopause should bo higher and colder 
over the tropical regions than over the temperate latitudes. 
Sobhag Mai, S. Basu and B. N. Desai ® have studied the formation 
of inversions of lapse-rate in the Upper Atmosphere in antioyclonic 
weather due to radiation from humidity and haze boundaries. 

Problems connected with heat (water- vapour) radiation from 
the night sky have received considerable attention from K. R. 
Riamanathan, L. A. Ramdas and their co-workers®. It is found 
that there is a decrease in the radiation during the night due 
to the fall of temperature in the lower layers of the atmosphere. 
Radiative equilibrium is attained with near layers for regions of the 
spectrum for which water-vapour has high absorption and with 
distant layers for regions of the spectrum with low absorption by 
water-vapour. 

In a theoretical paper (1925) on the depth of Earthquake Foci, 
S. K. Banerji^ pointed out for the first time that in the seismo- 


1 K. B.. Bamanathan, Beitr. Z. Bh. Jr. Atm., 18, 196, 1932. 

2 S. Mai, S. Basu and B. N. Desai, Beitr. Z. Ph. Jr. Atm., 20, 66, 1932 

3 K. B. Bamanathan and L. A. Bamdas, Proa. Ind. Acad. Sc., 1, 822 
1935 ; K. B. Bamanathan and B. N. Desai, Gerl. Beitr. Z. Geoph., 35, 68 1932 • 
S. L. Malurkar Gerl. Beitr. Z. Geoph., 37, 410, 1932; P. K. Baman, Proc. 
Ind. Acad. Sc., 1, 815, 1935. 

* S. K. Banerji, PhU. Mag., 49, 65, 1925. 
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grams of earthquakes -with deep foci, the long Traves would ho 
inconspicuous. 

The distribution of temperature in the lowest levels of the- 
troposphere up to about 200 metres above ground has been exam- 
ined by Barkat Ali^, who has shown that in Northern India the- 
vertical distribution of temperature as well as the structure of the- 
wind is more or less in accord with G. I. Taylor and W. Schmidt’e 
theories of turbulence in the atmosphere. Another problem usually 
not considered in theories of large-scale eddy motion has been 
studied both experimentally and theoretically by S. L. Malurkar 
and L. A. Ramdas namely, the question of the vertical gradient 
of temperature in the layer of 10 or 16 cm. next to the ground heated 
by intense solar radiation in India. Malurkar and Ramdas have- 
experimentaUy determined the temperature lapse-rate in the surface 
layer to be 1 or 2°C. per centimetre and have also given a mathe- 
matical explanation of the observed lapse-rates taking into con- 
sideration the balance between the heat received by conduction or 
convection process and the net loss of heat by radiation process,- 
It is, however, extremely difficult to attain a satisfactory degree of 
accuracy in such measurements. L. A. Ramdas and Paranjpe * 
have attempted to obtain greater precision in the measurement of 
lapse-rate very close to a hot surface by the introduction of inter- 
ferometric methods. Measurements of (a) the various factors 
controlling the disposal of the radiation from the sim and the 
sunlit sky by processes taking place near the surface of the ground, 
and (6) the factors concerned with the ‘ moisture balance ’ at the 
ground, have been made by Ramdas and co-workers. 

Various other investigations dealing with other atmospheric 
problems some of which fall on the borderland of geophysics and 
astrophysics have been carried out by Indian meteorologists. 
Particularly noteworthy are the works of Simpson and S. IC. 
Banerji* on atmospheric eleotricitj’’ and of S. K. Banerji® on 
the application of .microseismic records to the determination of 
cyclone centres. Mention should be made also of the work of 
K. R. Ramanathan® on the observations of the spectrum of the 
night sky, of A. R. Das^ on the theory of the. emission of the 
forbidden 01 lines by the night sky and of the cause of the high 


1 Barkat Ali, Memoirs Ind. Met. Dept., 25, 195, 1930 ; Met. 

Soc., 58, 285, 1932. 

2 s. L. Malurkar and L. A. Bamdas, Ind. Jour. Pliys., 6, 495, 1932 J 
Bamdas and Malurkar, ibid,, 7, 1, 1932. 

® L. A. Bamdas and Paranjpe, Current Science, 4, 642, 1936 ; M. K, 
Paranjpo, -Proc.- Ind. Acad. Sc., 4, 639, 1935. 

* S. K. Banerji, vide ref. 6 on p. 738. 
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temperature of the earth’s outer atmosphere, of S. K. Pramanik ^ 
on Lxmar atmospheric tides, of S. R. Savur^ on some points in 
statistical theory and of J. M. Sil® on the measurement of the 
electric gradient in the atmosphere during dust storms at Poona. 
There is also the programme in agricultural meteorology recently 
begun by L. A. Ramdas * and his collaborators, who have already 
•collected a substantial amount of meteorological data which should 
prove valuable for agriculture in India. 

In concluding tMs brief review reference may be made to the 
important line of research on the ionosphere which is being con- 
ducted by S. K. Mitra at Calcutta and M. N. Saha at Allahabad. 
The recent observations on atmospherics and atmospheric electricity 
at Bangalore and the investigations in meteorological optics carried 
■out by B. B. Ray ® at Calcutta are also worthy of mention. 


1 S. K. Pramanik, Memoirs Ini. Met. Dept., 25, 270, 1931 ; S. K. 
Pramanik, S. C. Chatterjee and P. P. Joshi, Ind. Met. Dept. Sc, Notes 1, 
1931. 

2 S. R. SavuT, Ind. Jour. Phys., 6, 527, 1931 ; Ind. Met. Dept. So. Notes, 
4, 163, 1932 ; Proc. Ind. Acad. Sc., 2, 336, 1935. 

8 J. M. SU, Q.J.R. Met. Soc., 59, 23, 1933. 

^ L. A. Ramdas, Proc. Nat. Inst. India, 2, 131, 1936 ; Ramdas and Katti, 
Ind. Jour, Agri. So., 4, 923, 1934; Ramdas and Katti, ibid., 6, 1163, 1936. 

6 B. B. Ray, Proc. Ind. Assoc. Cult. So., 8, 23, 1923. 
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I. IlTTRODTTCTIOK. 

A good idea of the state of Botanical research in India towards 
the end of the 19th century can he had from Sir George King’s * 
address entitled ‘ A Sketch of the History of Indian Botany ’ 
delivered to the Botany section of the Dover meeting (1899) of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science. From this 
r6sum6 it appears that the work done in India up to that time was 
confined mainly to systematic, geographical and economic studies ; 
the systematic and geographical work was chiefly done hy the 
Botanical departments of the provinces of Bengal, Madras, Bombay 
and Northern India. To co-ordinate the work of these departments. 


1 Ejug, Sir George, Bept.Brit. Ass. Adv.Sei. {Dover), 904^919, 1889. 

( 742 ) 
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the Botanical Survey of India with headquarters at Calcutta was 
founded in 1 889 ‘ without removing either the officers or the four 
institutions to which they were attached from the financial or 
general control of the local administration within which they were 
respective^ situated, the supreme Government making a 'small 
contribution of money for the purpose of exploring little-known 
districts and making itself responsible for the cost of publications 
called the “ Records of the Botanical Survey of India 

J. D. Hooker’s ® monumental Flora of British India in seven 
volumes was completed in 1897, and from this date preparations 
were being made for the publication of floras of the various 
provinces of India. 

In the economic sphere Sir George Watt’s ® Dictionmy of the 
Economic Products of India, completed in 1896, furnished a good 
foundation for further work. 

In the first decade of the present century, floristic investigatione 
of different parts of India were continued. Floras for Bengal by 
D. Pram ^ and Bombay Presidency including Sind by T. Cooke 
were published between 1901-1908. The publication of a Flora 
of the Upper Gangetic plain including the area of the United 
Provinces and Oudh, the Malwa plateau, Eastern Rajputana and 
Delhi was commenced by J. F, Duthie,® and two volumes including 
families up to the Plantaginacese were published. 

It was during this decade also that' the Imperial and Provincial 
departments of Agriculture in their present form were established. 
The Imperial Agricultural Research Institute was established at 
Pusa about 1904. The Mycologists and Economic Botanists 
appointed on the staff of these departments commenced a series of 
researches in their respective spheres of work. 

There was, however, not much provision for research in Botany 
in any of the "Universities or colleges attached to them. It is true 
that occasionally botanists like Dfr. C. B. Clarke and Dr. George 
Watt were appointed to the Indian Educational Service in Bengal, 
but they do not seem to have had much to do in training botanists ; 
Mr. Clarke was employed in inspecting Schools and Dr. Watt was 
soon transferred to be Reporter on Economic Products of India. 
Prof. P. Brfihl, who was then a Professor of the Sibpur Engineering 
College, did some work in his spare time, but even he was not a 
teacher of Botany. 

During the period under review (1910-35) a great change has 
come over Botanical Research in India. This was in a large measure 
due to the establishment of teaching and research departments in 


1 Vide reference, 1, p. 742. 

- Hooker, Sir J. D., Flora of British India, 1-7, 1875-1897. 

3 Wa.tt,SiTG.,Dictionaryof the Economic Products of India, 1-6, 1889-96. 
* Train, D., Bengal Plants, 1, 2, 1903. 

5 Cooke, T., Flora of the Presidency of Bombay, 1, 2, 1901-08. 

6 Duthie, J. F., Flora of the Upper Oangelic Plain, 1, 2, 1903—11. 
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the Universities and Colleges in India, mainlj’’ duriag the post-war 
period. 

The extent of this change becomes evident frpm the annual 
reports of the Botanical Survey of India, and of the Board of 
Scientific Advice for India up to the year 1923, in which are included 
summaries of botanical work done in India during the period. Brom 
these reports and from the Proceedings of the Indian Science 
Congress, one realizes the fact that whereas up to the year 1920 or 
thereabouts, research work in Botany was mainly carried on by 
Government departments like the Botanical Survey or by officers 
of the Agricultural departments and was mainly floristio and 
systematic in character, in the period since 1920, a continually 
increasing amount of work, in all branches of Botany has been done 
by the stafEs of the Botany Departments of the Universities and the 
colleges affiliated to them. This is principally due to the introduc- 
tion of Honours and Post-Graduate courses in most Universities. 
The University departments are now generally staffed by persons 
with research qualffications, most of whom are actively engaged in 
origiaal investigations. 

The foundation of the Indian Botanical Society in 1921 and 
the publication of its journal, of which 16 volumes have already 
been published, has been an additional stimulus to the progress of 
Botany in India, 

In the present chapter it is proposed to give a short account of 
the main trends of Botanical research in India during the past 
twenty-five years under the headings : Morphology, Physiology, 
Systematic Botany, PaJssobotany, Applied Botany, and Plant 
Geography and Ecology. 

I take this opportunity to express my indebtedness to 
Professor P. Parija, Eavenshaw College, Cuttack, who has 
contributed the section on Plant Physiology, Professor B. Sahni, 
E.R.S. of the Lucknow University, for information in regard to 
PalsBobotany, to the Economic Botanists and Mycologists of 
the Imperial, Provincial and States departments of Agriculture, 
and the Forest Botanist and Forest Mycologist at the Forest 
Eesearoh Institute, Dehra Dun, for information on Applied 
Botany, Brevet-Colonel R. N. Chopra, I.M.S., for information on 
the study of medicinal plants, and to friends and colleagues in 
the Universities for information on work done in their institutions. 
Without this help it would not have been possible for me to 
compile this account. I also express my sincere thanks to the 
Editor, Dr. B. Prashad, for the consideration he has shown to 
me in extending the time-limit for the receipt of the typescript. 

II. MoEPHOIiOGY. 

A considerable amount of work on the morphology of the 
Indian flowering plants has been done during this period. The 
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earlier work is more or le.ss of a descriptive character and includes a 
record of abnormalities and variations from the normal structure, 
the study of floral biolog3’^ and methods of pollination, fruit dispsrsal 
and methods of perennation, etc. The later work includes studies 
on the internal anatom.v (from the phj'siological as well as the 
systematic point of view), life-historj' and embr^'ology. Of these the 
following ma.v be mentioned ; — 


(a) Anaiomtj. 

Sabnis^ has studied the phj’siological anatom.y of the plants 
of the Indian desert. jMullan “ has investigated the ph.ysiological 
anatomj'^ of Indian halophjdes. The analomj' of climbing plants 
has been described hy Dastur® and his co-workers. Gupta'* has 
studied the effects of edaphic factors on the anatomy of certain 
species. 

Maheswari ® studied the morphologj’^ of Boerrhavia diffusa and 
the structure of the stem of liumex crisptis. Bharga va ^ invc.stigated 
the morphology of Boerrhavia- repanda, and Johri the morphology 
of the Alismaceaj. 

Joshi® and co-workers have directed their attention to the 
anatomy and life-history' of various members of the Polj'gonaceaj, 
Chenopodiaceffi, Amarantaceaj, Thymelceacea) and Araliacero. 

The anatrOinj' of the stem and root of Eriocaniort septangulare 
has been described by Solomon. ® Gupta has studied the wood 
anatomy and theoretical significance of Homoxydous angiosperms. 
Rao has studied the morphology' of Aniigonoii Icptopvs and mem- 
bers of the Capparidaceaj. Ghosh described the stem anatomy 
of the Cucurbitaeeaj mth reference to its systematic value. 


1 Sabnis, T. S., Jaurn. Ind. Bot., 1, 33-43, 65-83, 97-114, 183-206, 
227-261, 277-295, 1919-20 ; 2, 1-20, 61-79, 93-116, 167-163, 217-236, 271- 
299 ; 1921. 

2 Mullan, D. P., Joum. Ind. Bot. Soc., 11, 103-118, 1932; 285-302, 
1933 ; 12, 166-182, 236-263, 1933. 

3 Dastur, R. H. and Kanga, P. M., Ann. Bot., 41 , 671, 1927 ; Dastnr, 
R. H. and Kapadia, G. A., Joum. Ind. Bot. Soc., 10 , 110-121, 1931. 

* Gupta, P. S., Joum. Ind. Bot. Soc., 15, 1-18. 1936. 

6 Maheswari, P., Joum. Ind. Bot. Soc., 8, 89-117, 219-234, 1929. 

6 Bhargava, H. R., Journ. Ind. Bot. Soc., 11, 303-326, 1932. 
t Johri, B. M., Joum. Ind. Bot. Soc., 14 , 49-66, 1935 ; Proc. Ind. Acad. 
Sci. B, 1 , 340-348, 1936 ; Proc. Ind. Acad. Sci. B. 1 , 33-48, 1936. 

8 Joshi, A. C., Joum. Ind. Bot. Soc., 10 , 209-212, 1931 ; ibid., 10 , 213- 
231, 1931 ; ibid., 10 , 266-291, 1931 ; ibid., 14 , 349-60, 1936 ; ibid., 15 , 77-86, 
1936 ; ibid., 15 , 91-104, 1936 ; ibid., 16 , 297-300, 1937 ; Joshi, A. C. and 
Venkata Rao, C., ibid., 13 , 201-236, 1934; Joshi, A. C. and Sita Ram Rao. 
V., ibid., 13 , 169-186, 1934. * 

0 Solomon, R., Joum. Ind. Bot. Soc., 10 , 139-144. 1931. 

■ 10 Gupta, K. M., Journ. Ind, Bot, Soc., 13, 71-101, 1934. 

11 Rao, V. S., Joum. Ind. Bot. Soc., 15 , 106-114, 1936 : ibid.. 15 . 71-76 


12 Ghosh, E. N., Joum. Ind. Bot. Soc., 11, 269-270, 1932. 
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Heteraciiic roots of Enhydra fluitans have been studied by 
Majumdar.^ Sabni® has discussed the explosive mechanism of 
the fruit of Viscum japonicum Thunb., while Parija and Mallik ® 
have described the bursting of the fruit of Jmpatiens halsmina. 

(b) Embryology. 

Investigations on the subject commenced only about 1920, 
and the number of papers published since this date has been 
increasing steadily. The chief centres of work are Agra, Allaha- 
bad, Benares, Calcutta, Bangalore, Madras and AJimedabad, 
though work has also been reported from Ajmer, Nagpur and 
Coimbatore. Maheswari ^ published in 1 935 a resume of the work 
done in Current Science, which has been used in preparing the 
following summary : — 

Dastur® investigated the structure and development of the 
ovules of Hydnora africana. Rao® and Ekambaram and Panje^ 
studied the morphology of Balanophora- sp. from Coorg-Malabar 
forests. 

Tiwary® discovered polyembryonj’^ in Eugenia, jambolana. 
Tiwary and Rao ® studied the development of the embryo-sac in 
another member of the Myrtacese, Callistemon linearis, and found 
it to he quite normal. 

Joshi^® studied the megaspore and embryo-sac formation in 
Argemone mexicana ; these results were supplemented and modified 
by Bose and Banerji,ii and Bose.^* 

Joshi^® and his collaborators studied the embryology of 
Tinospora cordifolia and Ammania baccifera. 

Agharkar and Banerji investigated the development of the 
embryo-sac in Garica papaya. Banerji described the life-history 
of Corchorus olitorius and O. capsvJaris ; he also studied 
the female gametophyte of Oolocasia antiquorum. Banerji and 
Bhaduri ^® recorded the presence of polyembryony in Nicotiana- 


1 Majumdar, G. P., Joum. Ind. Bot. Soo., H, 225-227, 1932. 

2 Sahni, B., Journ. Ind. Bot. Soc., 12, 96-101, 1933. 

3 Parija, P. and Hallik, P., Joum. Ind. Bot. Soc., 15, 69-62, 1936. 

4 Maheswari, P., Curr. Soi., 3, 599-JB05, 1935. 

5 Dastur, R. H., Trans. Roy. Soc. South Africa, 1 0, 1922. 

0 Rao, L. N.. Curr. Set., 1, 134, 135, 1932. 

7 Ekambaram, T. and Panje, Proc. Ind. Acad. Sc., B, 1, 452-470, 622-543 ; 
1935. 

8 Tiwary, N. K., Journ. Ind. Bot. Soc., 5, 1926. 

0 Tiwary, N. K, and Rao, V. S., Curr. Sci., 2, 339, 340, 1934. 

>0 Joshi, A. C., Journ. Ind. Bot. Soc., 12, 83-90, 1933. 

11 Bose, P. K. and Banerji, I., Curr. Set., 2, 94, 1933. 

12 Bose, P. K., Journ. Ind. Bot. Soc., 16. 197-208, 1937. 

13 Joshi, A. C. and Raman Rao, V. V., Curr. Set., 3, 62, 63, 1934. 

11 Agharkar, S. P. and Banerji, I., Journ. Dept, of Science, Calcutta 
Universilif, 1930. 

15 Banerji, I., Joum. Ind. Bot. Soc., II, 82-86, 1932 ; 228-239: 1932. 

16 Banerji, I. and Bhaduri, P. N., Curr. Sci., 1, 310, 311, 1933. 
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■phmba-ginifoh’a. Bhaduri * made a detailed study of the 
life-history of Solamnn mdongena. He further extended his 
work to several other members of the Solanacco! and pointed 
out the formation of two types of endosperm cells, some 
with the triploid number and others with the diploid number of 
•chromosomes. Ro.v,“ Datta,^ and Paul * have made interesting 
•contributions to the embryology of the Leguminoseaj, 

Seshagiriah ® made interesting contributions to the life- 
history of Zcvxhie sulcnia. Narasimha JEurthi ® and John ^ 
studied the life-history of Limvopltylon ohiusifoUvm, and Narasimha 
Slurthj’^® elucidated the life-histories of four members of the 
Commelinaceaj, Gyanotis crisMa, Cyanotis axillaris, Aveilcma 
■spiratum and Zehrina pcndula. 

Maheswari ® and his students have published a large number of 
papers. Johri investigated the life-history of Cvscvfa reflexa, 
Berberis vcpalcnsis and Acalypha iiidica. Bhargava studied 
the life-history of some members of the Centrospermeaj. 

Puri, Gupta,^^ Singh and Shivapuri have made contri- 
Ijutions to the life-history of the Sloringacese, Potamogctonaceae, 
Lemnaccaj, Leguminosea}, Ulmaceaj, Liliaceaj, etc. 

Mathur^® studied the life-liistor}’’ of Convolvuhts arvensis. 
Biicharia has been working on the development of the .stamens of 
Asclepiadaceaj and has reported that while species of Hemidesmus, 
•Cryptoslegia- and Oryptolcpsis have four sporangia, Calotropis, 
Dosmia., Holostemma and Pergularia have only two. 

Dutt and Rao have studied the development of the embryo 
•and embryo-sac of Sugarcane. 

Agharkar and Bhaduri*® have studied variations in chromo- 
some numbers in Musaceas. 


1 Bhaduri, P. N., Journ. Ind. Bot. Soc., 11, 202-224, 1932. 

2 Roy, B., Ind. Journ. Aqr. Res., 3, 1098-1107, 1933. 

2 Datta, R. M., .Journ. Ind. Bot. Soc., 13, 277-299, 1934. 

■* Paul, A. K., Journ. Ind. Bot. Soc., 16, 1.51-1.57, 1937. 

5 Seshagiriah, K. N., Curr. Sci., 1, 102, 1932 ; ibid., 3, 205, 206, 264. 1934. 
® Narasimha Murthi, S. K., Curr. Set., 2, 63-64, 1933. 
t Johri, B. M., Journ. Ind. Bot. Soc., 14, 49-66, 1935. 

8 Narasimha Murfchy, K. L., Curr. Sci., 3, 258-69, 1934. 

9 Maheswari, P. and Singh, TJ. B., Journ. Ind. Bot. Soc., 9, 31-39, 
1930 ; Maheswari, P., Proc. Ind. Acad. Sc, B., 1, 197-204, 1934-35 ; Journ. Ind. 
Bot. Soc., 10, 241-264, 1931. 

19 Johri, B. M., Proc. Ind. Acad. Sc, B,, 1, 283-290, 1934-36. 

11 Bhargava, H. R., Proc. Ind. Acad. Sc. B., 1, 271-78, 1934-35. 

12 Puri, V., Proc. Ind. Acad. Sc. B., 1, 279-82, 1934-36. 

18 Gupta, B. L„ Journ. Ind. Bot. Soc., 13, 61-66, 1934. 

1* Singh, B. and Shivapuri, T. N., Proc. Ind. Acad. Sc. B., 1, 423-34, 
1934-36. 

15 Mathur, K. L., Curr. Sci., 3, 159-160, 1934, 

18 Richaria, R. H., Curr. Sci., 2,. 340-341, 1934. 

17 Dutt, N. L. and Subba Rao, K. S., Ind. Journ. Agr. Sc., 3, 37-56 

18 Agharkar, S, P. and Bhaduri, P. N., Curr. Sci., 3, 615-17, 1936. 
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(c) Teratology. 

The study and record of abnormalities of Phanerogams has 
been undertaken by many authors, including Agharkar,^ Sabnis,® 
Singh Kashyap,* Sahni,® Hallberg,® Joshi’ and others. 

The study of plant galls has recently been started ; Rama- 
chandra Rao,® Raman® and Maui^® have been the principal 
workers in this field. 


III. Physiology. 

In the history of Botany as a whole, plant physiology followed 
in the wake of morphology in the broadest sense. The same is- 
true of botany in India, and the development of plant physiology 
is a comparatively recent event. At the beginning of the quarter- 
century under consideration we find but a few workers at one or 
two centres engaged in physiological work. Such centres were 
the Imperial Agricultural Research Institute at Pusa, the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore, the provincial agricultural research 
stations, and the University of Calcutta. 

With the general advancement of learning, greater interest^ 
both philosophical and economic, was taken in the life of the plant 
and in consequence plant physiology became more and more pro- 
minent. Indian students went abroad and studied plant physiology 
in various Universities and came back to start centres of study in 
India. 

During the quarter-century, the famous Bose Research 
Institute was founded by Sir Jagadis Chandra Bose in Calcutta. 
This is a unique instance in India of a professor, devoted to research, 
who spent his life’s savings for the foundation of a research institute. 

Another notable institutional development is the foundation of 
the Agricultural Research Institute of the Benares Hindu 
University, which is devoted to training post-graduate students, 
and research in agricultural plant physiology. The impetus given 


1 Agharkar, S. P., Journ. Ind. Bot, Soc., 4, 18-20, 1925 ; ibid., S, 17-18, 
1926. 

2 Sabnis, T., Joum. Ind, Bot. Soc., 10, 21-25, 1931. 

8 Singh, T. 0. N., Journ, Ind, Bot. Soc., 5, 16, 1926; ibid., 9, 250, 1930; 
ibid., 10, 134-135, 1931 ; ibid., 12, 65-68, 1933 ; ibid., 13, 41-45, 1934; ibid.r 
14, 313-324, 1935 ; Proc. Ind. Sc. Conor., 18, 270-271, 1931 ; ibid., 19, 331, 
1932. 

4 Kashyap, S. B., Joum. Ind. Bot. Soc., 4, 217-219, 1935 ; ibid., 4, 
312-314, 1925. 

8 Sahni, B., Joum. Ind. Bot. Soc.,,12, 50-55, 1933. 

6 Hallberg, P., Joum. Ind. Bot. Soc., 3, 1-9, 1922. 

’ Joshi, A. C., Joum. Ind. Bot. Soc., 12, 255-271, 1933. 

8 Bamachandra Bao, Y., Joum. A.S.B., N.S., 13, 299-306, 1917. 

9 Baman, A. H. Sundar, Joum. Ind. Bot. Soc., 4, 1-17, 35-49, 1925. 

10 Mani, M. S., Joum. A.S.B., Science, 1, 93-108, 1935 ; Curr. Set.,- 
3, 109, 1934. 
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to the study of pliiut pljysiolopy by 3’rof. 3^ S. 3namdar in the 
IBotnny Dcpnrtnuuit of flu* University resulted in the develo])mcnt 
of this Tnstittite. 

The Inst it utefif Plant Industry at Indore also deserves mention, 
ns some vahiable ])lant ]»hysio!opieal vork has been carried out in 
this Institute. 

The Vivekatiamla Lnbor.atory, Altnora, is devoted to plant- 
physiology under the direction of ^Ir. Bosi Sen. 

The most important ni'eney which has fostered research in 
plant physiology within recent years. howev<>r, is the Imperial 
Council of Airriculturnl Besearch, which has made various grants for 
research in ]ilnnt. physiology. 

In addition to these new institutions, the institutions and 
departments of botan.v whicli existed before the jjeriod under 
review, developed study and res'carch in ])lanl j)hysiology. A large 
amount of work has been jiroduced, some of which is of fundamental 
importance. 

Lack of .space precludes a complete list of publications being 
given here, and it is proposed to indicate hero only the directions 
in which physiological investigations have progrc.sscd. 

Bose* and his collaborators investigated the life jirocc.sses of 
plants from the vitalistie standpoint and the.'-'e studies have been 
published in the form of book.s and other periodic contributions. 
So far ns the absorption and ascent of sap arc concerned, the 
vitalistie standpoint has been a.ssailcd by Eknmbnram and his co- 
workers" by their study of ab.sorption of poisons by cutshoots of 
plants. These authors do not find support for the vit nli.st ic view of 
absorption and ascent of .sap. 

Sen® has directed his attention to the study of the nature of 
protoplasm. 

Dastur * and his students and fcJingh •’’’ and his students have 
devoted a good deal of attention to the question of absorj)tion of 
ions by plants from cultures. As this important question has 
great economic bearing, many workers at various centres have turned 
their attention to this problem. 

Ghosh® has studied the kinetics of photosynthesis in plants 
from the theoretical standpoint. 

Plant metabolism is anotlier subject which rightly claimed the 
attention of a largo number of workers. Our knowledge of the 


1 JioB0,SiTj.C.,Jie8earchesontheirrilahiUiy of PIa7itft, 1013; The Physio- 
logy of the Aseent of Sap, 1923 ; The Physiology of Photosynthesis, 1924. 

2 Ekambaram, T. and Rao, I. M., Joum. Ind. Bot. Soe., 12, 293, 1933. 

3 Son, B., Proc. Roy. Soe., B, 94, 210, 1933 ; Proc. Boy. Soe., B, 103. 
272, 1928 ; Ann. Bot., 48, 143, 1934. 

4 Dastur, R. H., Ann. Bot., 38, 779, 1924 ; Dnstur, R. H. and Baptiata, 
B., J«d. Journ. Agri. Sci., 1, ICO, 1931 ; Dnstur, R. H. and Cooper, R. E.. 
Jnd. Joum. Agrt. Sei., 2, 9Q-138, 1932. 

« K. N., Ann. Bot., 49, 291, 1935. 

® Ghosh, J. C., Jahrbiich. wiss. Bot., 69, 672-580, 1928. 
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-vrorking of tropical plants is not so deep as that of the temperate 
regions. Most of the workers on this problem have attempted, 
with considerable success, to throw light on the metabolism of 
tropical plants ; Inamdar may be regarded as the pioneer in this 
field. On the synthetic side of metabolism, the various publications 
of Dastur ^ also deserve mention. 

The problem of nitrification of the soil has been attacked by 
Dhar and collaborators and Subrahmanjmn and his co-workers. 
Dhar ® has advanced a theory of photo-fixation of nitrogen which, 
if confirmed, will be an interesting discovery, while Subrahmanyan ® 
has elucidated a number of points in connection with the functioning 
of Nitrosomonas. The problem of nitrification of rice-fields is being 
studied in the laboratory of Ghosh at Dacca. 

The influence of mineral nutrients on the quality of fodder and 
grains has received fair attention during the period under review. 

On the katabolic side of metabolism, the works of Inamdar and 
co-workers*, Parija and co-workers® and Banjan and co-workers® 
deserve mention. Various aspects of plant respiration have been 
studied b5’’ these authors. 

In the desire to study the physiology of economic plants, 
attention has shifted from the pure physiological study of irritability 
to the study of movements. The impetus given to this branch of 
physiology by the late Sir J. 0. Bose stiU operates at the Bose 
Institute. Saxton ^ has made interesting observations on nyod- 
nasty, and put forward the theory that the night position is 
normal to plants and that nyctinasty does not exist. Dastur® 
and his students have carried out some work on the structure 
and function of tendrils in Cucurbitacese, while some work on curva- 
tures has been done at Bavenshaw College, Cuttack. Sengupta® 
has studied the rheotropism of roots. 

Work on enzymic activities also has been done in connection 
with the problems noted above. 

^ Dastur, B. H. and Asana, B. D., Ann. Bot., 46, 879, 1932 ; Dastur, 
B. H. and Soloman, S., Ann, Bot., N.S., 1, 147, 1937. 

2 Dhar, N. B. and Seshachaiyulu, E. V., Proo. Nat. Acad. Sci. Ind., 6, 
99, 1936 ; Dhar, N. B. and Mukherjee, S. K., ibid., 289, 1936. 

3 Subrahmanyan, V. and Bhaskaran, T. B., Proc. Nat. Inst. Sc. India, 3, 
163-174, 1937. 

4 Inamdar, B. S., Singh B. M. and Pande, Ann. Bot., 39, 281, 1925 ; 
Inamdar, B. S. and Singh, B. N., Journ. Ind. Bot. Soc., 6, 133, 1927. 

5 Blackman, F. F. and Parija, P., Proc. Boy. Soc. B, 103, 412-45, 
1928 ; Parija, P., ibid., 446—490, 1928 ; Ind. Journ. Agri. Sci., 4, 399, 1934; 
Parija, P. and Saran, A. B., Anns. Bot., 48, 1934 ; Journ. Ind. Bot. Soc., 
11, 271, 1932. 

3 Banjan, S., Thesis for Doctorate, Toulouse, 1932 : Banjan, S. and 
Mallick, A. K., Neto Plv/t., 30, 355, 1931 ; Banjan, S. and Khan, Z. A., Journ. 
Ind. Bot. Soc., 13. 17, 1934. 

t Saxton, W. T., Journ. Ind. Bot., 3, 127—142. 1922. 

8 Dastur, B. H. and Billimoria, M. C., Journ. Ind. Bot. Soc., 11, 148, 
1932 ; Dastur, B. H. and ICanga, P. M., Ann. Bot., 41,' 671, 1927; 

0 Sengupta, J., Ztschr. Bot., 21, 353-98, 1929. 
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IV, Systematic Botany. 

(a) Algce. 

The position of the study of Algae up to 1921 was sum- 
3 uarized by Dudgeon ^ as follows : ‘ In addition to a few older scat- 
tered references, Ghose ® published an account of the Cy<inophyce(B 
■of Lahore and Iyengar ^ worked out some Volvocacece of Madras, 
"but very little is known about the other groups of Alg® occurring 
in India.’ 

Since that time a large amount of work on Indian Algae has 
keen carried out by the staffs of various Universities and by students 
working under their guidance. A review of the work done up to 
■the year 1928 was given by Iyengar * in his presidential Address to 
the Botany section of the 15th Indian Science Congress at Calcutta. 
'The work on Freshwater Algae during the years 1928-1932 was 
summarized by Ghose ® in his Presidential Address to the Botany 
isectionof the' 20th Indian Science Congress at Patna. It is, there- 
fore, only necessary here to refer to the trends of algological work 
in India as revealed by recent literature. 

Work on Algae is being done mainly at Madras under Professor 
M. 0. P. Iyengar, at Lahore under Dr. S. L. Ghose, at Calcutta by 
Dr. K. Biswas and by Mr, J. C. Banerji of the Calcutta University, 
by Mr. Handa at Rangoon, and by Professor Y. Bharadwaja at 
Benares. Other workers are Professor B. C. Kundu of Rajshahi 
and Dr. B. P. Pal of New Delhi, Mr. S. C. Dixit of Bombay, the late 
Mr. James Groves, and Mr. G. 0. Allen, all of whom have confined 
their attention to the Charophyta. 

The work at Madras is of a varied character, various groups of 
Algse, including the marine types, being investigated. Of the 
•Calcutta workers, Banerji is mainly engaged in a study of 
Myxophycese of Bengal. Biswas has studied the Myxophyceae, 
Desmids, Diatoms and other groups of freshwater Algae. Kundu 
-and Pal have studied the Charophyta of Bengal and Burma respec- 
tively. Ghose and his collaborators have been working on Myxo- 
phyceae, Chrysophyceae, Chlorophyceae, and other groups from the 
Punjab. Bharadwaja is a student of the Myxophyceae. 

Abdul Majeed ® has studied the Diatoms of the Punjab plains. 
Nirula ^ has been working on the Algae from Nagpur, Borgessen, ® 


1 Dudgeon, W., Journ., Proc. N.S., 18, 100, 1922. 

2 Ghose, S. L., Joum. Ind. Bat., 1, 8-13, 1919. 

3 Iyengar, M. O. P,, Joum. Ind. Bot., 1, 330-336, 1920. 

* Iyengar, M. O. P,, Proc. Ind. Sc. Congr., 15, 207-222, 1928. 

6 Ghose, S. L., Proc. Ind. Sc. Congr., 20, 279—299, 1933. 

6 Abdul Majeed, M.. Joum. Proc. AJS.B., N.S., 29, 307, 309, 1933 ; Ourr. 
Set., 3, 626, 1935. 

7 Nirula, R, L., Proc. Ind. Sc. Congr., 18, 258-259, 1931. 

8 Borgessen, P., Journ. Ind. Bot. Soc., 9, 151-174, 1930 ; 11, 51-:-70. 
1931 ; 12, 1-16, 1933 ; 16, 1-56, 311-358, 1937. 
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who visited the western coast of India recently, has described, 
many Algse from the Malabar coast and South India ; his account- 
forms the most important contribution to our knowledge of the- 
Marine Algse of the Malabar coast and South India up to now. 

Much of the work is systematic and descriptive, but there are-- 
indications of ecological and life-history studies being undertaken. 

(6) Fungi. 

Mycological work is being done in India by the Imperial 
and Provincial departments of Agriculture and the Universities.. 
As Dr. Bums has summarized the work done by the Agricultural 
departments in the Chapter on the Progress of Agricultural Science,, 
it is necessary to refer here only to the work done in the Indian 
Universities.^ 

Among Indian Universities which have more particularly 
turned their attention to the study of Fungi are the Universities of 
the Punjab, Agra, Allahabad, Calcutta and Lucknow, 

At the Botanical laboratory in Lahore, H. Chaudhuri and his- 
students have worked on a variety of Fungi including Soil and 
Aquatic Fungi, slime moulds and mycorrhiza, bacteria and certain 
bacterial diseases, including the bacterial diseases of wheat. 
Chaudhuri has also published a report on the Citrus diseases of 
the Punjab. 

Fungus work in Allahabad has included (a) collection and 
identification of Indian Fungi, (6) determination of the nutritive 
value of natural media prepared from Indian fruits and vegetables, 
and (c) detailed cultural studies. K. L. Saksena, J. Mitter and 
Tandon, and H. Sydow and J. H, Mitter have also published various- 
descriptive lists of Indian Fungi in which several new genera and 
species have been described. B. K. Saksena has also published 
the results of his studies on the cytology and biology of certain, 
species of Pythium. 

At Agra K. C. Mehta has been doing very important work 
on the annual recurrence of cereal rusts in the plains of India, 
which, according to him, is due to windblown uredospores dis- 
seminated from the hills where they oversummer. He has found 
that as far as the plains are concerned, Berberis and Thalictrum 
seem to play little part in the annual outbreaks of black and brown 
rusts. The number of physiologic races of each of the three rusts of 
wheat met with in India so far is very small as compared to most 
of the other wheat-producing countries. Further the area under 
wheat in the hills, where rusts oversummer is very small, being 
not more than 5%. 

Mehta, therefore, considers that the possibility of con- 
trolling rusts is infinitely greater in India than elsewhere. 


1 Mitter, J. H., Proc. Jnd. Sc. Congr., 21, 221-245, 1936. 
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Destruction of self-sown wheat plants and tillers, and suspension of 
■wheat cultivation for 2-3 3'ears is one method, and the cultivation of 
Tust-resistant varieties 07113' other. Since 1930 

these investigations have been financed b3' the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research and a Iaborator3' is maintained at Simla for 
the purpose. 

In the Calcutta Univei-sit3% S. R. Bose has been stud3'ing the 
Pol3T;)oracea3 of Bengal for mnn3* 3'cnrs. He has also studied the 
biolog3' of wood rotting fungi, the se.\unlit3' of the Basidiomy cotes 
and the effects of radiation on some Pol3’porcs in culture. Bancrji ^ 
has publislied descriptions of the Thelephorace® and H3'dnacca3 of 
Bengal. 

Dasgupta " has published interesting work on the phenomenon 
of Saltation in Fungi, based on his studies of species of Cijtosporina , 
Phomopsis and Diaporlhe. 

Ajrekar ® has done a considerable amount of work on various 
diseases of crop plants (referred to in the chapter on Agriculture) and 
also on the Mucorineaj of Bomba3', and other patliogeiiic fungi. 
Narasinham * has studied the Phalloideaj of Afysorc. Otlier work 
on a variety of topics in reference to Fungi is also being done at 
several centres. 

The publication of their work on ‘Tho Fungi of India’ 
by Butler and Bisby® in 1931 is an event of groat importance 
for the systematic study of Fungi. After a short historical 
account, a list of 2,360 species of Fungi recorded from India is 
given, together with the localities from which they were collected 
and tbeir host plants. Full references to literature, a list of 
synon3nns and other names applied to them, a complete biblio- 
graphy and a host index, which have been added, make this 
publication invaluable to students of this group. 


(c) Lumens. 

The only publication dealing with the Lichens of India published 
during the period is Chopra’s ® ‘ Lichens of the Himalayas ’, Part I. 
Chopra has also studied the Lichens of Simla and Vaishno Devi 
(Elashmir). 


1 Banerji, S. N., Joum. Ind. Bot. Soc., 14, 13-48, 1936; Ctirr. Set. 2 
478-479, 1934 ; Ann. Myo., 34, 76-78, 1936. 

2 Dasgupta, S., Lucknow Univ. Studies, 5,. 1936 ; Phil. Trans. Bov. Soc 

B, 223, 121-161, 1934. ^ 

8 Airekar, S. L., Joum. Ind. Bot. Soc., 10, 195-204, 1931; ibid.. 11 
127-131, 1932. ’ ’ 

4 Narasinliam, J., Joum. Ind. Bot. Soc., 11, 248-254, 1932. 

6 Butler, B. J. and Bisby, G. R., Sc. Mon. Imp. Council. Agr. Res., 1, 
1931. 

6 Chopra, G. L., Puhl. Bot. Dept. Punjab Univ., 4, 1934. 
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(d) BryopJiyta. 

The most important work on the Liverworts of India during 
the period is by the late Professor S. B. Bashyap 
Liverworts ^ large number of papers were 

published by him on ‘ New and little known Liverworts of the 
Western Tfima lnyas and the Punjab which led finally to the 
publication of the ‘ Liverworts of the Western Himalayas and the 
Punjab plains’, Parts I® and II.® Associated with him were 
several of his students, Messrs. B. S. Chopra, B. L. Sethi and others. 
In his Presidential Address to the Botany section of the 6th Indian 
Science Congress at Bombay *, he discussed the relationships of the 
Liverworts in the light of some recently discovered forms. He® 
later also discussed the liverwort fiora of S ikkim . 

Pande ® has studied the liverworts of Nainital and the adjoining 
hills, and some epiphyllous liverworts from South India and has 
reviewed the literature on the subject, in 1936. 

Khanna ^ has studied the Marchantiales and Anthocerotales 
of Burma and described some new species. He has also published 
descriptions of two new species of Anthoceros from Travancore. 

Tiwary ® has studied the germination of the spores of 
Cyailiodium. 

Sedgwick ® studied the mosses of the Bombay Presidency and 

^ published the results in the Journal of the Bombay 

osses Natural History Society. In several papers Dixon “ 

described the mosses collected during the Abor E 2 q)edition and 
those from Southern India, Ceylon and other parts of India. 

BriihTs ‘ Census of Indian Mosses ’ based on Brotherus’ work 
in the ‘ Naturlichen Pflanzenfamilien ’ 2nd ed. (prepared in 1924 but 
published in 1931) summarizes our knowledge of the Indian mosses 
and their distribution up to that year. As a result of this census he 
arrived at the interesting conclusion that there is a marked division 
line between the Western and the Eastern Himalayas. ‘ This 


1 Kashyap, S. R., New Phyt., 13, 206, 1914: ; ibid., 13, 306, 1914; ibid., 
14, 1, 1915 ; Joum. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soo., 24, 343, 1916 ; Joum. Bomb. Nat. 
Hist. Soc., 25, 279, 1917. 

- Kashyap, S. R., Publ. Bot. Dept. Punjab XJniv., 1, 1929. 

3 Kashyap, S. R. and Chopra, R. S., Piibl. Bot. Dept. Punjab Univ., 2, 
1933. 

< Kashyap, S. R., Proc. Ind. Sc. Congr., 6, olii-clxvi, 1919. 

5 Kashyap, S. R., Proc. Ind. Sc. Congr., 17, 287, 288, 1930. 

® Pande, S. K., Proc. Ind. Sc. Congr., 18, 264, 1931 ; Joum. Ind. Bot, 
Soc., 15, 221-233, 1936. 

7 Khanna, L. P., Joum, Burma Res. Soc., 16, 227-229, 1927 ; ibid., 17, 
270-282, 1927 ; Journ. Ind. Bot. Soc., 8, 118-126, 1929 ; ibid., 15, 236-240, 
1936 ; Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc., 39, 357-360. 

8 Tiwary, N. K., Joum. Ind. Bot. Soc., 14, 167-171, 1935. 

8 Sedgwick, L. J., Joum. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc., 17, 370, 1913-14. 

10 Dixon, H. N., Rec. Bot. Surv. Ind., 6, 67-73, 76-89, 1914. 
n Bruhl, P., Rec. Bot. Surv. Ind., 13, 1-135 ; ibid., 1-152, 1931. 
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division line appears to be situated where the single main chain of 
mountains in the Eastern and .Central parts breaks up into several 
chains in the west, the moss flora in the latter region being closely 
related with those of Northern Persia, the Caucasus and the Alps, 
whilst the Eastern region shows affinities on the one hand with 
Southern India and Cejdon, on the other hand with Burma and 
Malaya.’ Bruhl and Sarkar ^ also published descriptions of some 
new species of mosses from Bengal. 

Badliwar ^ has studied the distribution of the mosses of the 
western Himalayas and the Punjab plains. Gupta ^ described a 
new species of PJiyscomHrellopsis from Benares. Sinha * has 
studied the mosses of Naini Tal. Singh ® and Majumdar ® have 
investigated vegetative reproduction in some Indian mosses. 


(c) Pteridophyta. 

Kashyap ’ made an important contribution to our knowledge 
of the group by his investigation of the gametophyte of Equisetum 
debile. Sethi® made further contributions to the same subject, 
while Phatak ® has studied various aspects of the gametophyte of 
Equisetum debile var. Pa-slian. 

N. Chowdhury published an important paper on ‘ Notes on 
some Indian species of Lj'copodium with remarks on the distribu- 
tion of that genus in India ’ in which he discussed their distribution, 
anatomy, modes of vegetative reproduction and epidermal structure. 
Mahabale^^ has reported the discovery of the prothallus of 
lycopodium Cemuum from Karanzol on the Portuguese West India 
Railway. 

Miss Bancroft studied the formation of perennating tubers in 
two species of Seluginella from the Himalayas. Majumdar 
described the anatomical structure of some Selaginellas from the 
point of view of the Stelar theory. Ghose ** has recorded the pro- 
liferation of the cone in a species of Selaginella from Garhwal. 


1 BrGhl, P. and Sarkar, N., Joum. Dept. Sc, Cal. Unit'., 10, 1-12 
1929. 


2 Badhwar, R. L., Proc. Ind. Sc. Congr., 17, 286, 1930, 

3 Gupta, K. M., Joum. Ind. Bot. Soc.. 12, 122-128, 1933. 

4 Sinha, B. N,, Proc. Ind. Sc. Congr., 18, 266, 1931. 

6 Singh, T. C. N., Proc. Ind. Sc. Congr., 18, 266, 1931. 

6 Majumdar, G. P., Proc, Ind. Sc. Congr., 20, 307, 1933. 

7 Elashyap, S. R., Ann, Bot., 28, 163-181, 1914. 

8 Sethi, M. L., Ann. Bot., 42, 729-38, 1928. 

so. Oc^O. 


10 Chowdhury, N., Frans. Nat. Inst. Sc. Ind., 1, 187-226 1937 

11 Mahahale, T. S., Joum. Ind. Bot. Soc., 16, 146-149 1937 

12 Bancroft, N., Ann. Bot., 28, 685-693, 1914. ’ 

13 Majumdar, G. P., Proc. Ind, Sc. Congr., 18, 268, 1931. 

14 Ghose, S. It., Joum. Bom. Nat. Hist. Soc., 24, 616. 1916 • Pmr r 
Phil. Soc., 2, 1-9, 1920 ; Proc. Ind. Sc. Congr., 19, 308, 1932. ’ 
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Ekambaram and Venkatanathan ^ have studied the 
sporogenesis in Isoetes coromandelim: hlisra® has described the 
morphology and anatomy of a form of Isoetes from Benares. 

Sahni® has discussed the theoretical significance of some 
abnormalities in the sporangiophores of the Psilotacese. 

D’ Almeida ^ has studied the Indian Ophioglossums. 
Vashisht ® investigated the comparative anatomy of several species 
of OpMoglossum. Maheswari and Singh ® have studied the mor- 
phology of Ophioglossum fihrosum Schum. Dixit, Mahabale 
and Deshpande have studied the germination of the spores, mor- 
phology and variability in the species of Ophioglossum occurring 
near Poona. Mahabale ® has described the gametophytes of several 
species of Ophioglossum from Poona. 

The cytology of Osmunda and Doodia -was described in several 
papers by Sarbadhikari.® The occurrence of superficial Sori in 
Osmunda daytoniana has been noted by Chowdhuri.^® 

Hans Raj studied the anatomy and development of the sporan- 
gium of Lygodium japonicum. Cheema ^ studied the leaf-trace in 
the Polypodiacese. Mitra investigated the morphology of some 
species of Pteris and Adiantum. The anatomy of several Mussoorie 
ferns has been described by Singh.^* Singh also studied the 
ferns from the Naini Tal district and described the ventilating 
system of certain Indian ferns. 

Biswas has studied the ferns and fem-allies of Burma. 
Blatter and D’Almeida have published an account of the Bombay 
ferns. 

Pande studied the biology of Marsilia erosa from Lahore. 


1 Ekambaram, T. and Yenkatanathan, T. N., Joum, Ind. Bot, Soc., 12, 
191-225, 1933. 

2 ^lisra, R. D., Proc, Ind. Sc. Gongr., 22, 254, 1935. 

3 Sahni, B., Joum. Ind. Bot., 3, 185-191, 1923. 

4 D’AlmeicLa, J. F., Joum. Ind. Bot., 3, 58-65, 1922. 

5 Vashisht, B. B., Joum. Ind. Bot. Soc., 6, 8-30, 1927. 

8 Maheswari, P. and Singh, B., Joum. Ind. Bot. Soc., 13, 103-124, 

1934. 

7 Dixit, D. L. and Mahabale, T. S., Proc. Ind. Sc. Gongr., 21, 299, 1934 ; 
ibid., 21, 300, 1934; Mahabale, T. S. and Deshpande, G. S., Proc. Ind. Sc. 
Gongr., 21, 300, 1934. 

8 Mahabale, T. S., Proc. Ind. Sc. Gongr., 24, 264-65, 1937. 

9 Sarbadhikari, P. C., Ann. Bot., 38, 1-26, 1924. 

70 Chowdhuri, N. P., Proc. Ind. Sc. Gongr., 19, 307, 1932, 
n Hans Raj, Proc. Lahore Phil. Soc., 4, 29-48, 1923. 

72 Cheema, G. S., Proc. Ind. Sc, Gongr., 6, clxix, 1919. 

73 Jlitra, M., Proc. Ind. So. Gongr., 6, clxviii, 1919. 

74 Singh, T. C. N., Proc. Ind. Sc. Gongr., 15, 233, 1928. 

75 Singh, T. C. N., Proc. Ind. Sc. Gongr., 18, 268, 1931 ; ibid., 19, 309, 

1932. » . . » 

76 Biswas, K. P., Proc. Ind. So. Gongr., 22, 255, 1935. 

77 Blatter, E. and D’Almeida, J. F., The Ferns of Bombay, 1922. 

78 Pande, S. S., Proc. Lahore Phil. Soc., 4, 1-28, 1923. 
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Kolhatkar* described tlic sporogencsis, male gnmetophyte and 
spermatogenesis of a 21arsilia from Poona. 

Mehra " studied tlie prothalli of several leptosporangiatc ferns. 
Pandit and Mulay ^ invoi^tigatcd an Azoilla- from Khandala. 
Majumdar * has published a list of the fenis of Caleutta. 


(/) Gymnospcrms. 

During the period under review* a fair amount of work relating 
to the stud}' of the life-history of various species of Gjnnnosperms 
has been done in India. Salmi® p\iblished an important paper 
‘ On the structure and affinities of Acmophi/Ie Pavclieri Pilger 
and later ® described certain feature-^ in the seed of Taxiis ba-ccaia 
and their bearing on the antiquity of the Taxincaj. 

Saxton ’ published a note on the life-history of Cedrus Deodara. 
This material w’as later on studied by Inder Nath ® who published 
a short account of the ‘ Life-history of Cedrus Deodara- \ A further 
contribution on the same subject %vas published by Johri.® who 
described the development of its pollen grains. 

Ghose“ studied the morphology of Agathis ovata, and dis- 
cussed the origin and relationships of the Araucarinca?. 

Sabni and Mitra described the vegetative structure and female 
organa of four species of Da-crydium from New Zealand. 

Sethi studied the life-history of Pinvs longifolia. 

Kashyap described a number of abnormalities of the sporo- 
phylls of the male cone of Gycas circinalis. 

Handa^'* described the life-history of Thuja occideniaiis. 
Sahni and Singh described the vegetative anatomy and female 
cones of Fitzroya patagonica Hook. 

Several workers have studied the anatomy and life-history of 
Ephedra foliata {=:pedunculctris), Jagan Nath^® and Chopra^’’ 


1 Kolhatkar, G. G., Proc. Ind. Sc. Congr., 21, 301, 1934 ; ibid., 24, 
264, 1937. 

2 Mehra, P. N., Proc. Ind. Sc. Congr., 19, 307, 1932. 

3 Pandit, B. B. & B. N. Mulay, Proc. Ind. Sc. Congr., 18, 267, 1931. 

* Majumdar, G. P., Proc. Ind. Sc. Congr., 20, 308>9, 1933. 

3 Sahni, B., Phil. Trana. R. Soc., B, 210, 253-310, 1920. 

3 Bahni, B., Ann. Bot., 34, 117—133, 1920. 

7 Saxton, W. T., Joum. Ind. Bot., 3, 90, 1921. 

8 Inder Nath, Proc. Ind. Sc. Congr,, 13, 218-19, 1926. 

9 Johri, B. M., Proc. Ind. Acad. Sc. B. 3, 243-57, 1936. 

19 Ghose, S. L., Joum. Ind. Bot, Soc., 4, 79-86, 89-100, 1924. 

11 Sahni, B. and Mitra, Ann. Bot., 41, 75-89, 1927. 

12 Sethi, M. L., Proc.Ind. So. Congr., 8, clxxix, 1921 ; ibid. 9 116 1999 . 

%bid., 14, 215, 1927 ; Journ. Ind. Bot. Soc., 7, 105-51, 1928. ’ ’ ’ * 

13 Kashyap, S. R., Joum. Ind. Bot. Soc., 4, 312-314, 1925 

14 Handa, M. B,;, Joum. Burnt. Rea. Soo„ 16. 214-29 1 997 

16 Sahni, B. and Singh, T. C. N., Proc. Ind sZconar 12 195 1995 
Joum. Ind. Bot. Soc., 10, 1-20, 1931. • 12, 19o, 1925 ; 

Nath, Proc. Ind. Sc. Congr., 10, 189-90 1929 
Chopra, R. L., Proc. Ind. Sc. Congr,, 16, 226-27, 1929. 
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studied the seedling anatomy, while the latter ^ also described th 
morphology and anatomy of E. foliaia and E. diMacliyct. Mehra 
studied the male gametophyte and chromosome morphology c 
E. foliata and E. gerardiana. Maheswari ® later described i 
greater detail the male and female gametophytes of E. foliata. 

Sampathkumaram * has studied the life-history of Gfndm 
scandens. Besides these life-history studies several authors hav 
recorded, abnormalities and galls on various members of th 
Gymnosperms in India. 

Biswas® has published a list of the living Conifers of th 
T-n dian Empire and discussed the distribution of the wild conifer 
of India. 

(g) Angiosperms. 

During the period under review considerable progress has beei 
made in the publication of the floras of the various provinces o 
India. The flora of the Upper Gangetic plain, commenced b^ 
Duthie ® and continued after his death by B. N. Parker is nearinj 
completion : only the Gramme® part yet remains to be published 
The flora of the Madras Presidency commenced by Gamble ^ anc 
continued by Fischer after his death, was completed in 1935 
Haines ® published an account of the ‘ Botany of Bihar and Orissa ’ 
accompanied by a general part in which he discussed the general 
character of the flora and its ecology. The publication of a flora 
of Assam by Kanjilal,® Das and others has also been commenced. 

Several floras or lists of species occurring in smaller areas have 
also been published. Of these the following may be mentioned ; 
Smith’s account “ of the vegetation of the Zemu and Llonakh 
valleys of Sikkim and of the alpine and subalpine vegetation of 
south-east Sikkim ; Fyson’s ** Flora of the Nilgiri and Pulney hiU 
tops which was enlarged later into the Flora of the South Indian 
Hill stations ; Blatter’s Flora of Aden,^* Flora of Arabia,*® Flora of 

1 Chopra, R. L., Froc, Jnd. Sc. Congr., 16, 225, 1929. 

2 Mehra, P. N., Proc. Jnd, Sc. Congr., 21, 301, 1934 ; ibid., 22, 256-67, 

1935. 

3 Maheswari, P., Proc. Ind, Acad, Sc.. B, 1, 586-606, 1935. 

* Sampathlcumaram, M. A., Proc. Ind. Sc. Congr., 12, 195, 1925 ; ibid., 
13, 225, 1926 ; ibid., 17, 290, 1930. 

5 Biswas, K., Journ, Jnd. Bot, Soc,, 12, 24-47, 1933 ; Journ. Proc. 
A.S.B.. N.S., 28, 359-77, 1933. 

6 Duthie, J. F. and Parker, R. N.’, Flora of the Upper Oangetic Plain, 3, 
1915—29. 

" Gamble, J. S. and Fischer, C. F. C., Flora of the Presidency of Madras, 
1-3, 1915-35. 

8 Haines. H. H., The Botany of Bihar and Orissa, 1-6, 1921-25. 

3 Kanjilal, U. N.. Kanjilal, P. C. and Das, A., Flora of Assam, 1, 1—184, 
1934. 

10 Smith, W. W., Reel Bot. Surv. Ind., 4, 1911 ; ibid., 4, 1913. 

“ Fyson, P. F., Flora of the Nilgin and Pulney Hill tops, 1-3, 1915-20 ; 
Flora of the South Indian Hill Stations, 1-2, 1932, ‘ ' 

12 Blatter, E., Flora of Aden, Pec. Bot. Surv. Jnd., 7, 1916. 

IS Blatter, E., Flora Arabica, Bee. Bot. Surv. Ind., 8, 1419-35, 
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N. Coimbatore^ and Flora of Cutcb®; Blatter and Hallberg’s 
Flora of the Indian desert ^ and Flora of the Persian Beluchistan 
and Mekran ^ ; Blatter, Hallberg and McCann’s ® contributions 
towards a flora of Baluchistan : .^nandale and Carter’s ® notes on 
the vegetation of Seistan ; Sabnis’ ^ Flora of Sind ; Burkill’s notes 
from a journey to Nepal ® and Botany of the Abor Expedition ® : 
Mayuranathan’s Flowering Plants of Madras City ; Kashyap and 
Joshi’s Lahore District Flora ; and Sajcton and Sedgwick’s 
Plants of Northern Gujarat. 

A revision of the Flora of the Bombaj’^ Presidency was under- 
taken by E. Blatter,^® and several parts have been published. 
Calder, Eamaswami and Narayanaswami have published a list of 
species and genera of Indian Phanerogams not included in Hooker’s 
Flora of British India. 

Forest floras, dealing mainly with the trees and shrubs and 
woody climbers, have been published for Chota Nagpur, and the 
Southern circle of the Central Provinces by Haines,^® for Kumaon by 
Osmaston.^® for Goraklipur, Philibit, Oudh and Bundelkhand by 
Kanjilal,^'^ for the Punjab, Hazara and Delhi by Parker,'^^ for the 
Andamans by Parkinson,^® and for the Berars by Witt.-" 


1 Blatter, E.. Flora of North Goinibatore, Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc., 
17, 1907. 

2 Blatter, E., Flora of Cutch, Joum. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc., 19, 1908. 

3 Blatter, E. and Hallberg, Flora of the Indian, Desert; Joum. Bomb. 
Nat. Hist. Soc., 26, 1919. 

4 Blatter. E. and Hallberg, Flora of Persian Beluchistan and Mahran, 
Joum. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc., 25, 1918. 

6 Blatter, E., Hallberg, F and McCann, C., Joum. Ind. Bot. Soc., 1, 

1919. 


6 Annandale and Carter, H. G., Journ. Proc. A.S.BJS’.Sc., 15, 267-297, 

1919. 


? Sabnis, T. S., Joum. Ind. Bot. Soc., 3, 1923 ; ibid., 4, 1924. 

8 Burkill, I., Bee. Bot. Suro. Ind., 4, 1910. 

8 Burkill, I., Rec. Bot. Surv. Ind., 10, 1924. 

18 Ma 3 niranathan, P, V., BuU. Madras Oovt. Mus., N.S., 2, 1-345, 1929. 

11 Hasbyap, S. R. and Joshi, A. C., Lahore District Flora, Lahore, 1936. 

12 Saxton, W. T. and Sedgwick, L. J., JBec. Bot. Surv. Ind., 6, 7, 1918. . 

13 Blatter, E., J oum. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. (Appearing in parts of which 
more than 26 have been published). 

14 Calder, C. C., Ramaswami, M. S. and Naravanaswami, V., Rec. Bot. 
Surv. Ind., 11, 1-195, 1926. 

16 Haines, H. H., A forest flora of Chota Nagpur, Calcutta. 1910 ; List of 
Trees, shrubs \and economic herbs of the S. circle of Central Provinces. 
Allahabad, 1916. 


16 Osmaston, A, Fi., A forest flora for Kumaon, AUn.b n.'hat^, 1927. 

17 Kanj^l F. C., A forest florz of Philibit, Oudb, Gorakhpur and 
Bundelkhand, Allahabad, 1933. 

R. N.j A forest flora for the Punjab, loith Hazara and Delhi, 
Lahore, 1918, 2nd ed., 1924. 

18 Parkmson, C. E., A forest flora of the Andamans, Simla, 1923. 

20 Witt, D. O., Forest flora of the Berar circle, 1908 ; Descriptive list of 

« Cfemfters and economic herbs of Northern and Berar circles of 

CJr., 1916. •’ 
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Various authors have studied critically the species of several 
genera and described new species. Of these monographic studies 
Beccari’s ^ monographs of Indian Palms, P3’’son’s ^ species of the 
Indian Eriocaulom, and Blatter’s® revision of Bviea-, Terminalia 
and other genera, and Blatter, McCann and Bhide’s * Bombay 
Grasses are good examples. 

Space does not permit giving a complete list, but among 
others may be mentioned a Weed Manual of the Gwalior State by 
Kenoyer ® and lists of exotic plants by Brvihl,® Kashyap,^ and 
Baizada.® 

V. PAI..EOBOTANY. 

The publication of the great work entitled ‘ The fossil flora 
of the Gondwana system ’ (1877-86) based chiefly on the work 
of 0. Feistmantel forms the basis of our knowledge of Indian 
fossil plants. In 1902 Zeiller published a revision of the lower 
Gondwana or Glossopteris flora, which was followed by a 
monograph of the group by Newell- Arber, based on the collec- 
tions available in the British Museum. In a series of contribu- 
tions (1905-1912) Prof. A. C. Seward published accounts of the 
newly discovered Glossopteris flora of Kashmir, the upper 
Gondwana flora, and the Jurassic flora of the Bajmahal hills 
with its dominant element of fossil Cycads, conifers and ferns. 
In 1920 Seward and Sahni published a memoir on a revision of 
Indian Gondwana Plants. 

The position of Indian Palseobotany up to 1921 ® was reviewed 
by Professor Sahni in his Presidential Address to the Botany section 
of the Indian Science Congress in Calcutta in that year. Prof. 
Sahni summed up the position of the study of fossil plants at that 
time as follows : — 

1. The subject of Indian fossil plants was originally treated 
chiefly from the geological standpoint, and viewed in this light it 
contributed results that were of value to geologists. 

2. The study of the subject from the special view-point of 
the botanist is an event almost entirely of the present century, but 


1 Beccari, 0., Ann. Roy. Bot. Gard. Calcvita, 11, 1911-14 ; 12, 1918-21 ; 
13, 1931. 

2 Fyson, P. F., Joui n. Ind. Bot.. 2, 133-150, 192-207, 259-266, 307-320, 
1921 : ibid., 3, 12-18, 91-115, 1922-23. 

3 Blatter, E., Journ. Ind. Bot. Soc., 8, 133-138, 1929 ; ibid,, 8, 245-262, 
1929. 

* Blatter. E., McCann, C. and Bbide, R. K., Sc. Monograph. Imp. 
Council Agr. Res., 5, 1-324, 1935. 

5 Kenoyer, L. A., Weed manual oj Gwalior State, Calcutta, 1924. 
f’ Bruhl, P., Journ. Proe. A.S.B., N.S., 4, 603-656, 1908. 

7 Kashyap, S. B., Journ. Ind. Bot., 3, 68-71, 1922. 

8 Baizada, P., Journ. Ind. Bot. Soc., 14, 339-349, 1935 ; ibid., 15, 
149-167, 1936. 

® Sahni, B., Proc. Ind. Sc. Congr., 8, clii-olxxv, 1921. 
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even this brief acquaintance from a different ‘ angle of vision ’ has 
shown the importance of the evolutionary aspect. 

3. Our knowledge is practically conifined to impressions. 
These, although of great value to those interested in geographical 
distribution, do not often yield results of morphological value. But 
the eontiriued investigation of all specimens in which the cuticular 
or sporangial structure is preserved is bound to be a fruitful line of 
work. 

4. At the same time, the search for petrifactions should be 
continued with unabated energy, for after all, these are the most 
useful relics for the students of Botany. 

5. The greatest gaps in our knowledge are in the earliest and 
most recent fossil plants. Any discovery of plants older than the 
Carboniferous glacial period would be of especial interest : a further 
search in the Po Series of rocks in Spiti in which Dr. Hayden dis- 
covered a few plant-remains, would probabty well repay the trouble. 

6. It is now time that a systematic description and illustration 
should be attempted of the accumulated material of the Tertiary 
and Post-Tertiary plants of India. 

Prom the account of palseobotanical work in India given below 
it will be seen that a considerable advance has been made in nearly 
all directions. This account is mainly based on Prof. Sahni’s 
Presidential Address to the Botany section of the Silver Jubilee 
Session of the Science Congress. 

A recent revision of a small Bhacopteris flora from the basal 
part of the Po Series of Spiti, known as the Thabo 
zoicFloras°" stage, has shown that this flora is definitely of 
Lower Carboniferous age, as opposed to the view 
of prominent Indian geologists that it was middle Carboniferous. 

The exact relation of the Gondwana flora to the Ice Age from 
which it emerged has been a much debated 
Flora' qiiestion. In this connection Miss Virkki’s ^ recent 
discovery of a two-winged pollen-grain Pityos- 
•porites antarticus (which is now regarded as probably belonging to 
Glossopteris) from carbonaceous shale collected by Mr. E. B. Gee at 
Kathwai, in the Salt Bange is of unusual interest. The same spores 
have now been collected from beds only 1|- feet and 4J feet above 
the boulder bed which indicates that in the Salt range at least the 
Glossopteris flora was contemporaneous with the carboniferous Ice 
Age. 

Large collections from a number of localities in this region 
have recently been made. These include abundant 
the R^m^al ®^icified remains, which has enabled a study of the 
Series ^ anatomy of ToBniopteris, PtUophyllum, William- 

sonia and other genera. They have also made it 


1 Virkki, C. (Miss), Proc. Pid. Acad. Sc. B., 6, 428-^1, 1937. 
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possible to recognize, as parts of one and the same plant, leaves, 
stems, flowers and other detached organs which have long been 
knoivn under distinct generic names. 

The detailed examination of these plant remains suggests that 
Tceyiiopteris spatvlata represents leaves of a cycadean type borne on 
short cylindrical shoots, which represent younger branches of Pe?i- 
toxylon stems, with a distinctly coniferous type of wood. Similarly, 
it has been proved that Ptilopliyllwn cf. Gutchense were leaves, home 
upon stems known as Bucklandia indica, which bore flowers of the 
WiUiamsonia type. 

The discovery by Jacob ^ of Sagenopieris or leaves recalling 
Sagenopteris in the Rajmahal Flora may be considered as the first 
discovery of the Gaytoniales in India. In the same flora Rao^ 
has found two -winged pollen grains which may belong to the 
Gaytoniales, though others are probably coniferous. 

A peculiar fructification found closely associated with the 
Sagenopteris has been Sahrislrohus. Another fructification of, 
unknown aflinity has been named Rajrnahalia and provisionally 
referred to the Bennettitales. 

From this same area has been discovered long ago but only 
recently described, a petrified wood Homoxylon rajmahdlensis, 
which is interesting owing to its resemblance to the wood of some 
fossil Cyoads on the one hand and that of some primitive dicoty- 
ledons belonging to the modern Magnoliales on the other. 

Quite recently Dr. Heron and P. N. Mukherjee have dis- 
covered from the Himmatnagar sandstone in the 
State in Western Rajputana, two widespread 
taceous) flora genera of Xerophytic ferns, Matonidium and 
Weichselia, showing the extension of the Wealdean 
flora (Cretaceous) into India. 

Prof. L. Rama Rao ® has discovered an algal flora containing 
Cretaceous members of several existing families of sea weeds 
Marine Algse, marine limestones of Niniyur in the Trichi- 

nopoly district which has been described bj’’ J. Pia.® 
It has been suggested that these algse lived in the sea towards the 
close of the cretaceous period. 

From the Eocene of Sind, Walton * has described a Triploporella, 
Tertiarv **' modem family Dasycladacese. 

Floras Some algae from the Nummulitic beds of Cherra- 
punji were assigned to Lithothamnium by the late 
Prof. H. C. Dasgupta.® 

Oharaceous fruits have been described from Sausar in the 
Chhindwara District and from the Rajamundry area. In the 


1 Jacob, K., Proc. Ind. Acad. Sc. B, 6, 73-90, 1937. 

2 Rao, A. R., Proc. Ind. Sc. Congr., 23, 304, 1936. 

3 Rama Rao, L. and Pia, J., Palao. Indica, N.S., 21, 1-49, 1936. 
* Walton, J., Bee. Geol. Surv. Ind., 56, 213-19, 1926. 

Dnsgupta, H. C., Joiirn. Dept. Sc. Cat. Univ., 8, 1-10, 1926. 
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latter area, the Mysore geologists, Narayan Kao and Sripada Kao 
have discovered several genera of marine algaj, including Acicxilaria, 
Neomeris and Holos'poreUa. 

This flora is of unique interest and includes representatives of 
Flora of the nearly all the major groups of the plant kingdom. 
Deccan Inter- The plants are mostly silicified, and their structure 
trappean Beds js often very well preserved. 

As the result of a fresh study by Salmi, Srivastava and H. S. 
Kao of many of the old specimens and of fresh collections from a 
number of new localities (bj’' members of the Gleological Survey, by 
Professors Rode, Agharkar and Parija, by Mr. Shukla of Nagpur 
and others) the conclusion has been dratvn that a flora which in- 
cluded Ni2)adiies, the Water Pern Azolla, and an overwhelming pro- 
portion of palms, could not have flourished in Cretaceous times ; 
it was undoubtedly a younger flora. This has been further sup- 
ported by the And of the sea weed Acicuki-ria from the basal 
Intertrappeans near Rajamundiy by Narayan Kao and Sripada 
Kao. 

As the result of his study of the anatomy of modem palm stems, 
by a special technique developed by him, ICaul ^ of Luclcnow has 
discovered several criteria, chieflj’^ from the ground tissue, on which 
a natural classification of palm woods could be based. It has thus 
been possible to show that the fossil species Palmoxylon corormium 
is anatomically a Borassns, Palmoxylon matlmri is a Bactris, and 
that Palmoxylon sundaram is a Cocos. 

The tertiary plant-bearing beds of the Siwalik system have 

Sivalik Flora yielded a rich flora of modern aspect, including 
va 1 ora jj^preggiQjis of angiosperms, petrified wood of 

•dicotyledons and palms, fruits and seeds. 

!]^om a revision of the Indian fossil Conifers, Sahni * has come 
to the conclusion that in the Tertiary flora of northern India and 
Burma there was no trace whatever of this group of plants. 
Although covering vast areas in the Himalayas today, no trace of 
them is found even in the younger strata of the Siwalik system, 
^ which were deposited in the Pliocene period. They first appear in 
the overlying Pleistocene beds where the characteristic winged 
pollen grains of the Abietineae have been found. It is clear, there- 
fore, that the advent of the Coniferous flora of the Himalayas dates 
from the end of the Pliocene or even later, when suitable climatic 
conditions were provided b/the elevation of the Himalayas. 

The most interesting of these floras are the Karewa beds of 
Pleistocene I^ashmir which contain a varied assemblage of 

Floras forest trees and shrubs as well as of aquatic plants, 

frequently associated with fish-bones and fresh- 
water shells. In a collection of these from near Baramula the 


1 Kaul, K. N., Proc. Ind. Sc. Congr., 22, 285, 1935. 

2 Sahni, B., PalcBontologia Indica, N.S., 11, 1-49, 1928. 
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late Dr. S. K. Muklierji recognized the leaves of a large number of 
modem species, while Wodehouse an,d S. C. Varma have 
identified the pollen grains of several Conifers and Dicotyledons. 
They include the pine, deodar, spruce, silver fir, the oak, willow, 
poplar, box, Bhododendron, Trapa, Vallisneria, Ghdra^ etc. Many of 
the water plants are even now found in the lakes and streams of 
Kashmir. As many of the Karewa beds have been found at alti- 
tudes where these plants could not possibly live today, the con- 
clusion is drawn, that the Pir Panjal range has been upheaved 
through several thousand feet since the time these plants lived, in 
the Pleistocene Lake of Kashmir. This is in support of the opinion 
expressed by Godwin Austen long ago. 

VI. Appued Botany. 

(a) Forest Botany. 

Eesearch work on forest plants has been confined mainly to 
the Botany section of the Forest Besearch Institute, Dehra Dun, 
since its constitution in 1906. The work of this section has been 
mainly systematic, mycological and ecological. On the systematic 
side several forest floras have been published which have been 
referred to under Angiosperms. A critical study of several genera 
of forest plants has also been undertaken and the results published 
from time to time bj^ Messrs. Haines, Hole, Parker, Parkinson 
and their collaborators chiefly in the Indian Forest Eecords 
and Indian Forest Memoirs. Much useful work has been done in 
connection with the correct identification of timbers and other 
economic products. The study of the anatomical structure of 
Indian timbers has been placed on a sound basis by the building 
up of a collection of Indian timbers linked with corresponding 
botanical specimens which form the basis of their identity. The 
publication of the Slanual of Commercial Timbers of India (2 vols.) 
by Pearson and Brown constitutes an important contribution to 
our knowledge of their anatomy. 

The ecological work of the section includes the study of the 
forest grasses from the ecological side as • indicators .for soils 
and forest types, and from the economic side including an investi- 
gation of the effect of annual firing and cutting on the composition 
and stocking of grass lands as sources of fodder and paper pulp 
materials. Elaborate experiments were conducted to study the 
‘ djing back ’ of Sal seedlings and it was found to be due to tempo- 
rary waterlogging of the soil during the rains. The ‘ Sylvicultme of 
Indian trees’ hy B. S. Troup- in 3 volumes (1921) incorporates a 
very large amoimt of information on the autecology of forest species. 

The fungal and other diseases of Forest plants have also been 
studied in this section. Hole investigated the spike disease of 
Sandal and the diseases of Pimis excelsa. He also discovered 
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Armillaria mdlea growing on the spruce fir together with F(m,es 
<mnosus. Since his appointment as Forest mycologist in 1927, 
El. Bagchee has been studying the heteroecious rusts of Conifers 
in particular and all Himalayan rusts in general. As the result of 
his work, the systematic position of a large number of unclassified 
.-secidia has been settled by establishing their relationship with 
several Puccinias, Uromyces, and Melampsoras. The cytology 
•of several genera has been investigated, which is expected to 
throw light on the generic grouping of several Melampsorellas. 

Other work includes a study of the diseases of Sal {SJiorea 
rdbusta), Shisham {Dalbergia sissoo) and other forest species and 
a study of the mycorrhiza of tropical trees. 

An interesting co-operative investigation, in which scientific 
■officers from Dehra Dun and Bangalore, and field officers from the 
districts have been taking part is the investigation of the spike 
disease of the Sandal. The work done up to now has shown that the 
disease is caused by a virus which is transmitted by insect agency. 
The particular insect concerned in the transmission has not been 
isolated, but eight species, three Pentatomidese, two Jassid® 
and three Fulgorid® are suspected in this connection. 

(6) Agrictdtural Botany. 

The application of Botany to Agriculture has been discussed 
under three heads (i) Plant breeding, (ii) Plant diseases due to fungi, 
And (iii) Plant physiology and Biochemistry in the Chapter on 
•the progress of A^cultural Science by Dr. W. Bums and need 
not, therefore, be repeated. 

(c) Medicinal 'plants. 

The most important work in this branch of Botany has been the 
publication of Elirtikarand Basu’s work on Indian Medicinal plants 
in 1918. Although largely a compilation, it has done great service 
by bringing together in one place all the available information 
■on the subject. The illustrations, also taken from existing sources, 
provide a good help for the identification of drug plants. The 
text has recently been revised by E. Blatter, thus bringing it up to 
■date. Nearly 1,400 species have been described and illustrated 
in this work. 

Since 1921, R, N. Chopra of the Calcxitta School of tropical 
medicine has been engaged in a sj^stematic study of the properties 
of the mo.st important medicinal plants of India. He and his colla- 
borators have investigated the properties of nearly 100 drugs in 
■detail. Ho has since incorporated the results of his investigations 
in a book on the ‘ Indigenous drugs of India ’ which was published 
in 1933. Since 1935 he has been engaged in extending his work to 
-a study of the detailed geographical di.stribution ofthe drug plants. 
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and of the poisonous plants and food poisons and has collected an 
authentic herbarium at the Tropical School of Medicine, Calcutta, 

Some work on the same lines was done by Gains and Mhaskar 
at the Haffkine institute, Bombay ; this is now being continued by 
Dixit. 

Vn. Pl,A2TT-GEOGBAPHY AND ECOLOGY. 

Tn(lifl.n botanists have been fairly active in these branches of 
Botany. Agharkar ^ studied the means of dispersal and the present- 
day distribution of the Xerophytes and Sulsxerophytes of X.W. 
India and traced their origin. Blatter and Hlallberg ^ have described 
the vegetation of the Indian desert on the basis of Warming’s 
formations, and Saxton and Sedgwick* have done the same for 
Gujerat. Kenoyer^ has made a study of successions in the sub- 
tropical forests of the central Bimalayas, and Dudgeon ® has made- 
a similar study of the Gangetic plains vegetation. Haines® has 
discussed the Botanical formations occurring within Bihar and 
Orissa. Dudgeon and Kenoyer^ have studied the ecology of 
Tehri-Garhwal. Dudley-Stamp and Lord® have described the 
associations of the riverine tracts of Burma. The ecology of the 
flora of Sind was studied by Sabnis.® Dastur and Saxton “ have 
described the ecology of plant communities in the Savannah forma- 
tions of Gujerat. BurkilD^ has described the Phytogeography 
of Aborland in his Botanj’’ of the Abor Expedition. The forests 
of Kalimpong have been studied bj’^ Cowan Kashyap studied • 
the vij J^tation of the Western Himalayas and Western Tibet in 
relation' 'to their climate. Elashyap^* also discussed some 
aspects of the alpine vegetation of the Himalayas and Tibet on 
the basis of his own observations extending over several years. 

Much of the work referred to above is observational and 
descriptive only. Recently several authors have studied the 
ecology of individual snecies experimentally. Hole’s work 'on the 
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•ecology of forest grasses,^ and the Sal^ {Shorea robtisia) is ■jreJJ 
inown in this connection. Gorrie® has studied the ecology of the 
Satlaj Deodar. Bnms^ and his collaborators have studied the 
•ecology of the Deccan grassland. The late Dr. S. K. Hukherji ® 
studied the autecology of Mercui'iallis perennis. Champion ® has 
recently surveyed the forest types occurring in India and Burma 
•and published a preliminary account of these. 

Vm. CONOLirSION. 

The preceding account will give some idea of the progress that 
Tias been made in the study of Botany during the last twenty-five 
years in India. Wliereas at the commencement of this period 
workers were few and investigation was confined more or less to the 
naming of species or recording of abnormalities, at the present day 
we notice that a large number of workers are carrying on investiga- 
tion in the different branches of Botany, both Pure and Applied, 
facilities for research work are now available in the Universities and 
■& large number of Colleges attached to them. Work in Systematic 
Botany is still hampered by the want of a central herbarium contain - 
ing types of Indian species, but it is hoped that this defect will 
soon be remedied and a National Herbarium worthy of the Country 
•established with the Sibpur Herbarium as the basis. Experimental 
•ecological work is not being carried out so far, but there are 
indications that this line of work will soon be taken up in some 
•centres. The study of plant genetics as such has not as 7 *’t been 
undertaken, nor is Pharmacognosy being studied anywht .';'It is 
hoped that arrangements will be made for the study of these in the 
near future.* Altogether, the future for botanical studies in India 
may be said to be very bright. 


* Hole, R. S., Ind. For. Mem., I, 1, 1911. 
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